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COMMON-SENSE METHODS IN There is, I think, little doubt that one of the 
ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. most perplexing of a teacher's difficulties is the 


: ersistent failure of a pupil to observe precau- 
By Grorce A. бтвѕох, M.A., LL.D., P.R.5.E. ions and admonitions or dc most ан Sene 
Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow and West of Scotland kind. The facts, as stated in the report and 

Technica oige confirmed, I believe, by a teacher's daily ex- 

HE reports of the examiners in the Oxford | perience, indicate that pupils are prone to trust 
Local examinations, summarised in THE | to formule which they apply mechanically, and 
ScHooL Worb for October, 1906, pp. | to give no heed to the general principles on 

378-381, raise several questions that are of in- which the formula are based and which condition 
terest to teachers, and I propose in this article | their application. In some parts of mathematics— 
to discuss one question that is of fundamental | for example, in the field of permutations and com- 
importance to the teacher of mathematics. In | binations, specially referred to in the report—the 
the notes on the handling of problems in per- | mechanical use of formulae is peculiarly liable 
mutations and combinations, the examiners re- | to lead to wrong results; but the tendency to 
mark that (p. 381) ‘‘ Candidates should be taught | trust to formule is so general in all parts of 
that these questions are entirely questions of | mathematics that the explanation of that tendency 
common sense and not of formulae '"; and they | and the means of controlling it must be sought 
add, ‘‘ It may also be remarked that all through | for outside any special subject of the mathe- 
there seemed to be too much use of formule | matical curriculum. The tendency is, I believe, 
rather than of the applications of first principles.’’ | due to a habit or attitude of mind that is fostered 

These two sentences call for the serious con- | by an arithmetical training in which mere work- 

sideration of teachers of mathematics, and it is | ing by rules occupies too prominent a place, and 

the principle implied in them that I propose to | can only be effectively checked by a change in 
discuss. the teaching of arithmetic. 

It is probable that every tvpe of blunder re- If algebra is to be treated as generalised arith- 
ferred to by the examiners is quite familiar to | metic—and there is practically universal agree- 
teachers, so that the value of the report does | ment on this point—it seems reasonable to sup- 
not lie in the specification of the blunders; its | pose that the pupil, before beginning the study 
value is rather due to the evidence thus fur- | of algebra, should have definite conceptions of 
nished that the difficulties experienced by all | the meaning of the processes of ordinary arith- 
pupils are to a very large extent identical. When | metic. It is necessary, but it is not sufficient, 
it is considered that the examinees are drawn | that he should be able to perform correctly the 
from widely separated schools and are taught various transformations required to reduce an 
by teachers of very different aptitudes and train- | arithmetical expression to its simplest form. As 
ing, it is rather remarkable that the types of | experience shows, it is quite possible to teach 
error are so constant. This constancy of type | children the rules of arithmetic in such a way 
seems to indicate that the mistakes are | that they can work correctly difficult arithmetical 
"natural," and at once suggests the question | examples while at the same time they have no 
whether it is possible to discover a definite reason | real grasp of the foundation in common sense 
for the presence and persistence of such mistakes. | of the rules they apply. Without such grasp the 
After all allowance is made for mere carelessness | pupils are unable to use the rules to the best 
on the part of individuals there still remains a | advantage, and they have nothing to guide them 
large proportion of gross blunders that can only | in selecting the best method when more methods 
be accounted for on general rather than on in- | than one are available. The simplification. of 
dividual grounds. To what general source is | fractions, for example, offers manv opportunities 
this state of things to be traced? Is a common | for the intelligent application of the rule that 
tvpe of mistake due to a neglect of common | a fraction is not altered in value when numerator 
sense? and denominator are multiplied bv the same 
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number; yet the great majority of pupils blindly 
follow some stereotyped process of reducing a 
complex fraction to its simplest form. The chief 
reason for their unintelligent work seems to me 
to lie in the absence of a firm grasp of the rule 
itself. The same characteristic of rigid adher- 
ence to a set of rules can be traced through a 
great part of arithmetical practice, and is, I am 
persuaded, due to the same cause. It is here 
that the explanation is to be found (in part at 
least, for no one cause can bear the whole re- 
sponsibility) of the constant neglect to check a 
result by a rough preliminary calculation, or by 
comparison with what common sense would lead 
one to expect. 
of the report (p. 378), ‘‘ insist on the invariable 
consideration of an answer as to its reasonable- 
ness,’’ but no amount of insistence will have 
much weight with a pupil who thinks he has 
‘followed the rule." The mental outlook of 
such a pupil is too narrow for him to consider 
anything beyond the application of a rule, and 
when he makes a slip he has no resources from 
which to draw so that he may correct or even 
detect it, except, it may be, by merely going 
over his figures again. 

Another feature of arithmetical teaching that 
` is usually associated with excessive devotion to 
working by rules is the predominance of me- 
chanical schemes or devices for the carrying out 
of operations, to the exclusion of chains of ex- 
pressions connected by the proper symbols of 
operation. The operations which may be per- 
formed on an expression without altering its 
value while changing its form are not em- 
phasised; the science of arithmetical operations 
is not developed, but the acquisition of practical 
facility in applying rules absorbs the whole 
energy of the pupil The attainment of such 
facility is very desirable, but in order to attain 
such facility, it is not necessary to neglect the 
study of the operations themselves and thus lose 
valuable opportunities of training the pupil to 
appreciate simple forms of abstract reasoning. 
As a preparation for the study of algebra or 
generalised arithmetic, the study of the equi- 
valence of the two expressions 9—(5—2) and 
9—5--2 is even more important than the reduc- 
tion of each to the number 6; but in actual prac- 
tice little or no stress is laid on such study. It 
is in the study of simple, easily illustrated cases 
like this that the pupil can not only become 
familiar with the importance of form, but also 
grow accustomed to the consideration of general 
principles. The general laws of arithmetical 
operations, which are at a later stage made the 
basis of algebra, can quite well be illustrated in 
such a way that the pupil will gradually realise 
that, although he is dealing with particular 
numbers, he is stating principles, or laws, or 
rules of operation that are applicable whatever 
numbers he may take. 

Of course, no sensible person will ask that 
the technical nomenclature for these laws should 
be used with children, and there must always 
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be considerable latitude granted to the teacher 
as to the time when he will discuss such ques- 
tions. But the discussion is postponed too long 
if it is only begun when the pupils commence 
formal algebra. Even such a simple proceeding 
as the use of a letter to represent a number 
makes a demand on the power of abstract think- 
ing for which the pupils are not prepared; the 
use of negative numbers and the deduction (or 
the definition) of the rule of signs and the estab- 
lishment of the ordinary working rules appeal to 
the pupils simply as so many more rules which 
they have to commit to memory, and not at all 
as the natural extension of principles with which 
they are already familiar. 

One cannot forget that algebra is generalised 
arithmetic, and is therefore comparatively abs- 
tract; unless pupils before beginning the study 
of algebra have been gradually led to appreciate 
the generality of arithmetical operations and to 
follow out simple chains of reasoning, it is un- 
reasonable to expect them to do more than apply 
rules mechanically. The manifold exhortations 
to use common sense and to refrain from blindly 
following rules are in fact out of place. To such 
pupils common sense can only mean that they 
must follow a rule, and.one need not be surprised 
that amid so many rules the pupils often go 
astray; the wonder rather is that the blunders 
are not more frequent. 

The blame for the unsatisfactory character of 
much work in arithmetic and algebra cannot, 
I think, be fairly attributed to the absence of 
good text-books. In recent years several excellent 
text-books on arithmetic and algebra have been 
put on the market,. and if these were properly 
used there would, I believe, be great improve- 
ment in. teaching. No text-book can wholly re- 
place the living voice, but neither, in my opinion. 
can the living voice replace the text-book. How- 
ever that may be, there is urgent need for the 
practical rationalisation of arithmetic; the pupils 
should be regularly trained to put in words the 
reasons for the equivalence of two sets of opera- 
tions, illustrating these by concrete examples. 
Geometrical illustrations can now be given with 
special facility by means of the ubiquitous squared 
paper. Practice of this kind would be a relief 
from the somewhat repellent round of arithmetical 
calculations, and would gradually develop the 
capacity of drawing inferences while awakening 
the notion of general principles. When formal 
algebra is begun, the pupil will see for himself 
that he is merely doing arithmetic, and as he 
advances in his study he will appreciate both 
the reasonableness and the simplicity of the ex- 
tensions of arithmetical conceptions. 

The teaching of algebra to pupils thus pre- 
pared can be much more thorough than is cus- 
tomarv at present. The common reference to the 
laws of combination established in arithmetic will 
then have a definite meaning, and the formal 
enunciation of these is quite justifiable on the 
grounds of ''scientific economy.” One possi- 
bility deserves particular notice; a pupil тау now 
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be expected to understand the róle of definition 
in algebra. The really vital importance of de- 
finition is not, I venture to think, sufficiently 
emphasised even in good text-books. At bottom 
the fundamental laws of algebra are really de- 
finitions; they form the premises from which the 
rest of the algebraic theorems are to be derived 
by a process of logical deduction. The manifold 
applications of algebra in geometry, mechanics, 
physics, &c., depend upon the fact that the oper- 
ands and operative symbols of algebra satisfy 
the same laws of combination as the magnitudes 
dealt with in these other sciences. This is, of 
course, what might be expected when the origin 
of the fundamental rules of arithmetic is con- 
sidered; but the generalisation of the rules of 
arithmetic is deliberately made so as to form a 
system that will have wide applications, and this 
generalisation is accomplished by means of suit- 
able definitions. So far as my experience enables 
me to judge, the great majority of students have 
the utmost difficulty in appreciating the import- 
ance of definitions, and I attribute this difficulty 
in great measure to the lack of training in the 
discussion of the meaning of the processes of 
arithmetic. Even in text-books one frequently 
finds an argument based on operations that not 
only have not been defined, but that have been 
expressly excluded in laying down the funda- 
mentallaws. The most frequent case is probably 
that of division by zero; in fact, zero and infinity 
fare verv badly in the hands of most students, 
and are a constant source of serious error. 

It is, no doubt, quite possible (daily experience 
proves the possibility) to teach pupils to perform 
correctly many algebraic transformations and to 
make use of algebra in various applications with- 
out subjecting them to drill in the common-sense 
principles that underlie all their work; but pupils 
of this type are specially liable to the blunders 
that call for comment as violations of common 
sense. This special liability to error is not an 
accidental failing that can be remedied by ex- 
hortations to remember the rules, or to use 
common sense; it is rather the accompaniment 
of a narrow mental outlook, of a habit of work- 
ing according to stereotyped methods. Such 
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pupils show no flexibilitv simply because their 


training cannot develop it; they work bv rules 
of which they have not grasped the meaning, 
because they have not been trained to go behind 
the rules and find the reasons on which thev 
are based. Their work is almost wholly me- 
chanical and necessarilv so. If, on the other 
hand, pupils have throughout their arithmetical 
training been led to see how the various rules are 
formed, and taught to express the various steps 
in the working of examples as a succession of 
intelligible operations, they will not only have 
the rules at command, but have greatly strength- 
ened their capacity for reasoning correctly. 
Arithmetic when properly taught is a valuable 
instrument of mental discipline; if it be taught 
simplv as a svstem of rules that have to be re- 
membered, it may no doubt develop the memorv, 
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of clear, logical thinking, and without this faculty 
the study of algebra is bound to be both difficult 
and unfruitful. 

The most salutary check on the vanity of the 
teacher who imagines himself to be a skilled 
expositor of his subject is probably to be found 
in the examination of papers worked by pupils 
whom he himself has taught; the facility with 
which the pupils misinterpret the teacher's 
favourite devices or conceptions is a constant 
reminder of the complexity of the problem of 
mental training. The growth of the faculty of 
what may be termed abstract thinking is in 
general exceedingly slow. To the average pupil 
the pth root of the qth power of x is a mere ex- 
pression, even when the sth root of the 4th power 
of x is a fairly intelligible conception. The Re- 
mainder Theorem can often be applied correctly 
when the meaning of it is hardly at all grasped, 
and many pupils can solve an equation graphic- 
all who are quite unable to justify their method 
on any general principle. The fundamental diff- 
culty in all such cases is due to the fact that 
the mind can only grasp the particular and the 
concrete, not the general and the abstract; a 
comparatively long training, with exercises of 
the simplest kind in the earlier stages, is neces- 
sary for the acquisition of the power of reason- 
ing about general principles. 

If there is any force at all in my contentions 
it is incumbent on the teacher to keep both aspects 
of arithmetical work steadily in view: on the 
one hand, accuracy in the performance of arith- 
metical operations must still be demanded, but, 
on the other, the possibilities latent in the 
study of arithmetic for the development of think- 
ing power must be more fully recognised and 
translated into practice. That the task is not easy 
may at once be granted, but that it is hopeless 
I sce no ground whatever for believing. Whether 
the pupil advances to the study of algebra or not 
he will receive more benefit from a systematic 
effort to understand the meaning of the numerous 
rules of arithmetic and to express arithmetical 
operations in an intelligible and logical sym- 
bolism than from the mechanical exercises that 
constitute so large а part of present practice. 
method of arithmetical training is 


| followed there will always be, so long as human 


nature is as complex as it now appears to be, 
a certain proportion of children who will fail to 
gain more than a moderate command either of 
the science or of the practice of arithmetic; but 
it is impossible to accept the position that every 
practicable system of training will always leave 
it possible for the majority of children, or even 
for a large minority of them, to neglect common- 
sense precautions, or to serve up absurd answers 
to questions in the way that is so common at 
present. Any method of teaching that makes it 
possible for a large number of pupils to make 
gross blunders without being aware of them (and 
this is reallv the charge against present practice) 
is self-condemned; either the subject is unsuit- 
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able for children, or else the methods of ex- 
pounding it are at fault. 

It is, of course, possible that the defects of 
present practice are not so serious as many ex- 
aminers and teachers believe, but they are un- 
doubtedly serious enough. The types of error 
referred to in the report mentioned above are 
certainly frequent; in my judgment they are not 
to be remedied bv any method of sclecting some 
formulae as necessary to be committed to memory 
and relegating the rest to a reference table, but 
can only be effectually kept in check bv a train- 
ing that will enable a pupil to go behind the 
formulae and reconstruct them for himself so 
that he may be less dependent on formule and 
more able to tackle problems in the light of first 
principles. Such a training, however, must ex- 
tend over years, and should, in my judgment, 
be well advanced before the studv of formal 
algebra is begun. 


SOME DEFECTS IN THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 


By F. J. C. HrganNsuaw, M.A., LL.M. 


Professor of History in the Hartley University College, 
Southampton. 


I. 


who are engaged in the teaching 
of history, whether in schools or in col- 
leges, do well to lift our eyes occasionally 
from the engrossing contemplation of our pupils 
or our tasks, in order that we may observe that 
we are being watched by critics who are making 
a careful and exhaustive study of ourselves and 
our methods, our teaching and its results. These 
critics are usually kindly and sympathetic, even 
if keen and candid. Many of them speak with 
knowledge and authority. As Edward III. from 
the serene summit of a windmill beheld the field 
of Crecy and the Black Prince toiling in fighting, 
so do they view the narrow sphere of our work 
—our conflict with ignorance—from a height and 
a distance sufficient to enable them to regard it 
as part of the wide field of educational operations 
as a whole. Thev are not unwilling to come to 
our help and assistance when we are in need. 
Nay, more; they offer us their aid, and we should 
be churlish and unwise indecd if we were not to 
accept it with gratitude. 

Who are these mentors? From what points 
of view do they regard us and our labours? First, 
there are the educational experts, the exponents 
of the theory of pedagogy, who have opinions as 
to what history ought to accomplish, if it is 
properly taught; they criticise comprehensively 
our aims, our materials, our methods. Secondly, 
there are the public examining boards, who, in 
judging the achievements of our pupils and report- 
ing upon them, indirectly judge us and reveal our 
weaknesses and defects. Thirdly, there are 
Government and other  inspectors—somewhat 
awfully familiar to those of us who are nurtured 
by such stern foster-mothers as the Board of 
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Education or the County Councils—who come to 
see and hear us teach, and who tell us with 2 
frankness that tends to shake our magisterial 
dignity what they think of it all. Finally, there 
are the great teachers of our subject who, from 
the vantage-ground of their wide experience and 
knowledye, guide and direct their lowly followers, 

What are the general features of the criticisms 
and suggestions offered by these various authori- 
ties? Let one example under each head suffice; 
for it will be more profitable, I think, later on 
to throw the judgments all together and then re- 
group them in order to treat them in some kind 
of logical classification and order. 


I. CRITICISM OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERTS. 


In 1897 a skilled educationist, Mr. George L. 
Fox, came from America in order to study speci- 
ally the teaching of history in English secondary 
schools. He was not favourably impressed by 
what he saw. He quotes in his report,’ with 
evident approval, the verdict of Mr. Bryce, that 
‘“history is of all subjects which schools attempt 
to handle perhaps the worst taught ’’; and adds, 
with equal agreement, the opinion of Mr. Storr, 
that ‘‘it is generally admitted that the teaching 
of history is exceedingly bad in our schools." 
He speaks generally of the '' great lack of system 
and uniformity of method " in the teaching of 
history in England, and then passes on to 
enumerate six specific defects commonly notice- 
able. First, ‘‘ European history, except where it 
is in close contact with English history, is not 
formally and generally recognised in the school 
curriculum.'' Secondly, ''little attention is paid 
to the history of Great Britain during the present 
century, or, to speak more accurately, since 
the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832.’’ Thirdly, 
the teaching of civic duty is neglected, and, as 
Mr. Bryce savs, ''boys leave our so-called 
secondary schools having received no 
regular instruction in the principles and working 
of the British constitution, much less in their own 
svstem of local government."  Fourthly, ''the 
time allowance for the regular teaching of history 
in most English schools shows less consideration 
for the subject than in France or Germany.” 
Fifthly, specialists have not commonly, until 
recent vears, been employed to teach history, but 
the subject has been entrusted to any form- 
master whose time is not otherwise wholly filled 
up. Finally, ‘‘ the earnest use of ‘ sources ' with 
secondary-school pupils is very rare in England.” 
Such are the flaws in English historical teaching 
which this acute American educationist perceives. 


2. CRITICISM oF PUBLIC EXAMINING BOARDS. 


Year by year the syndics of the Oxford and 
the Cambridge Local examinations issue reports 
covering subject by subject the whole ground of 
their examinations. Frequently the remarks of 
those erudite, laborious, and much-to-be-pitied 
scholars, who—with a courage and endurance ex- 


1 Appendix V. to “The Study of History in Schools.” Report of the 
Committee of Seven. (Macmillan, 1899.) 
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ceeding that of medieval flagellants—have read 
and judged the multitudinous scripts gathered 
from all parts of the Empire, are full of sugges- 
tion for the teachers who have trained the writers 
of the scripts. Thus in their last report the 
Oxford examiners complain of (a) a want of ac- 
curacy in important dates, (b) a failure to co- 
ordinate geography with history, and (c) a lack 
of ability on the part of pupils to '' discriminate 
between the more and the less essential issues.” 
Similarly, the Cambridge examiners in their re- 
cent reports have directed attention to such faults 
as "a general inability to distinguish between 
important facts and trivial details,” an unintelli- 
gent use of stock phrases and imperfectly-grasped 
terms, a failure to perccive causal connections 
between events, a neglect of historical geography, 
an ignorance of the constitutional side of history, 
an increase of '' the practice of learning by heart 
answers to probable questions,” and, among older 
candidates, the existence of ‘‘ much confusion of 
thought on economic subjects." In 1896 they 
were so greatly disheartened that they were con- 
strained to utter the lament: ‘‘ The results of 
the examination suggest the conclusion that the 
subject is regarded very generally as of little im- 
.portance, and that far too little time is given to 
its study." А reprint of the general criticisms 
of these Oxford and Cambridge reports, if the 
university authorities would allow it to be made, 
would be very useful to teachers. 


3. CRITICISM OF INSPECTORS. 


The observations of inspectors are, of course, 
usually made verbally and personally; they apply 
primarily to individual teachers, and they are 
rarely made known to the world. This is a mis- 
fortune ; for the inspectors employed by the Board 
of Education and the larger County Councils are, 
as a rule, men of high attainments and wide 
educational experience-—men, moreover, with a 
definite policy and clarified ideals. However, 
occasionally inspectors publish reports and issue 
memoranda, and from these it is possible to glean 
much valuable information concerning current 
methods of historical teaching and some pungent 
utterances concerning its defects. I have before 
me as I write two typewritten documents sent 
out by the Board of Education. They relate, it 
IS true, specially to the teaching of history in 
training colleges; but that pupils in the middle 
forms of a secondary school and students in a 
training college differ in little else than in age is 
one of the prime truths that more than five years' 
experience with each has taught me. 

. The first of these documents treats of the teach- 
ing of history; the second deals with the results 
of a recent examination. In the former, the 
writer, Dr. Osmund Airy (whose name is well 
known in the world of history) lavs down many 
suggestive canons for the guidance of the teacher. 
In opening, he speaks of the use of a text-book. 
Some teachers discard the text-book altogether; 
they are unwise: ‘‘a good text-book has its 
place; it serves at least to present a considerable 
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period in a compassable and connected form; it 
shows up the necessary landmarks.” As to the 
use of the text-book, it is good for the pupil to 
read the portion assigned for a lesson before, as 
well as after, it is dealt with in class. As to 
note-taking, the pupil should be exercised and 
guided from the first in this most difficult but 
all-important art: '' very few students know how 
to take notes well; it is one of the most useful 
of practices.” As to the lecture method of in- 
struction, it should be carcfully avoided: ''it is 
of the very essence of good teaching . . . that 
there should be an interchange of voice between 
teacher and taught," and ‘‘it is impossible to 
insist too strongly upon this partnership "' 
between teacher and pupil, each questioning, each 
eliciting information from the other. As to 
written work on the part of the pupil, it should 
not be omitted altogether, though it should not 
be excessive in amount; ‘‘ one of the main weak- 
nesses of students is the failure to realise exactly 
what they are asked for’’; an occasional test- 
paper will enable a teacher to correct this defect, 
and will give him an opportunity to suggest im- 
provements in literary style. As to reading sup- 
plementary to the text-book, the teacher should 
stimulate his class to seek it, and should tell them 
what to read; ‘‘ monographs upon special periods 
or subjects, commentaries of various calibres 
: . original authorities, and the best his- 
torical fiction ” should be employed to clothe the . 
dry bones of the text-book outline. Finally, as 
to the functions of the teacher, it should be his 
work to make those under his charge realise the 
humanity of history, the continuity of history, 
the picturesqueness of history ; he should fill them 
with ‘‘ the habit of reverence for nobility,’’ and 
he should quicken their imagination. ‘*‘ When 
these three senses—the senses of humanity in 
history, of continuity, of picturesqueness—and 
when reverence and imagination have been ac- 
quired, the student is a historian indeed."' 

The second of these Board of Education papers 
deals, as I have said, with the results of a recent 
examination. It contains three criticisms of the 
papers under review: (1) ''The outstanding 
defect in the history papers was irrelevance, the 
constant introduction of information not germane 
to the question." (2) '' The second very serious 
wcakness was the absence of any evidence, with 
one or two notable exceptions, of independent 
reading on the part of the students." (3) There 
were very few indications that ''the atlas had 
been studied side bv side with the history."' 

From these examples it will be seen in what 
a valuable manner the criticisms of inspectors 
supplement those of educationists and examiners. 


4. CRITICISM OF HISTORIANS. 


Several great historians have in recent years 
expressed opinions concerning the teaching of 
history in schools. Thus MM. Langlois and 
Seignobos have in their '' Introduction aux Etudes 
historiques'' a chapter on ''L'enseignement 
secondaire de l'histoire en France." It deals, 
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however, not so much with methods of teaching 
as with the end the teacher should have in view. 
The writers hold that history should be employed, 
not to inculcate moral lessons, or to inspire 
patriotism, but simply to serve as ‘‘ un instru- 
ment de culture sociale." M. Lavisse, also, deals 
with the question in his ‘‘A propos de nos 
Écoles." In England Prof. Firth, of Oxford, is 
doing a great work for teachers through the His- 
torical Association, of which he is founder and first 
president. All who are interested in the teaching 
of history should join this association (sec., Miss 


Curran, 6, South Square, Gray's Inn, London, - 


W.C.) and should obtain its valuable leaflets. 
Prof. Firth mentions as among the defects of 
modern history teaching: (1) the effort to im- 
part too much detail—'' the average text-book 
contains too many facts, and the average teacher 
tries to be too comprehensive ’’; (2) the failure 
to co-ordinate geography with history—‘‘ the 
defect is partly due to the fact that in ‘ locals’ 
and other examinations which affect the curriculum 
of a school the geography prescribed has no re- 
lation to the history prescribed, so that one study 
does not reinforce the other; it is also due partly 
to the fact that few schools have trained teachers 
of geography °’; (3) the failure to co-ordinate 
English literature with English history. 

Such, then, are examples of the various kinds 
of criticism passed upon teachers of history, their 
aims, methods, and achievements, by the different 
classes of authorities. I propose in another 
article, using these criticisms as a basis, to dis- 
cuss a constructive policy of reform. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
STUDY OF CHEMICAL CHANGE. 


By W. A. Davis, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Demonstrator in Chemistry, Central Technical College, 
. London. 


I.—TuHeE RusriNc oF IRON. 


НЕ rusting of iron, which at first sight 
would appear to be one of the simplest of 
chemical changes, has recently been the 

subject of considerable discussion. It may per- 
haps seem strange that the cause of a phenomenon 
so generally observed and so destructive in its 
results should not long ago have been definitely 
ascertained and a final solution given of so ap- 
parently simple a problem. The reason lies in the 
fact that the rusting of iron is one of those 
changes which are conditioned by minute traces 
of impurity. The consideration of recent work 
with regard to this problem affords a convenient 
standpoint from which to survey the larger ques- 
tion of the conditions determining chemical 
action in general. Recent researches appear to 
have established firmly the principle that between 
two substances in a state of purity direct inter- 
action is impossible; certain conditions associated 
with the presence of a third substance have to 
be fulfilled before action becomes possible. It is 
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intended in the present series of papers to show 
why it is necessary to adopt this view in the case 
of several important changes, such as the rusting 
of iron and combustion, as well as to indicate how 
older ideas have been modified or become unten- 
able. Finally, cases will be dealt with in which 
the influence exerted by traces in determining the 
interaction of large masses has been applied in 
industrial operations. 

It has long been known that iron, when kept 
drv, will not rust in the air but that it under- 
goes corrosion rapidly when exposed to the simul- 
taneous action of air and water. During the 
greater part of last century rusting was regarded 
as a simple process of oxidation; no attempt was 
made to explain the part played by water in the 
change, although its presence was recognised as 


essential. It had early been established that 
water alone would not cause iron to rust. 
In i871 the experiments of Crace Calvert 


showed that the presence of carbon dioxide 
was an essential factor in rusting, and they 
were interpreted in 1888 by Prof. Crum 
Brown, who formulated what is now known as 
the ‘‘ carbonic acid theory " of the rusting of 
It was contended that these experiments 
showed that the formation of rust was not due. 
to a direct attack of oxygen upon the wet iron 
but that the carbonic acid present in the ait dis- 
solved in the water, forming an acid solution 
which attacked the iron, producing initially fer- 
rous carbonate or bicarbonate; the carbonate sub- 
sequently undergoing oxidation under the in- 
fluence of atmospheric oxvgen, forming ferric 
hydroxide or rust, carbon dioxide being liberated 
so as to continue the action. The successive 
changes were summarised as follows: 

4(Fe+ H,0+CO,)=4FeCO,4+ 4IT, 

4FeCO,+6H,O + О, = 2Ее ОН), + 4СО,. 


Exactly as much carbon dioxide is liberated in 
the second equation as is required for the first 
action to occur, so that when the action is once 
started it becomes continuous; in fact, a small 
quantity of carbon dioxide should be able theoretic- 
ally to convert an infinite quantity of iron into 
rust. This theory was at the time generally ac- 
cepted and for several vears its substantial correct- 
ness was not called into question. 

In 1898, however, Prof. Dunstan, director of 
the scientific department of the Imperial Institute, 
in a lecture delivered at the Royal Artillery In- 
stitution, Woolwich, brought forward another ex- 
planation. He considered that his experiments. 
since published in detail in the Transactions o] 
the Chemical Society for October, 1905 (vol. 
Ixxxvii., p. 1548), showed that pure water and pure 
oxvgen, in the absence of carbonic acid, were 
sufficient to cause iron to rust. Rusting was 
held to be due to the direct attack of oxvgen 
and water on the metal according to the equa- 
tion— 

Fe ~O,+ H,O = FeO + H.O., 
ferrous ‘oxide being produced, together with 
hvdrogen peroxide. The latter would imme- 
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diately oxidise the ferrous oxide to a hydrated 
ferric oxide or rust, thus: 
2FeO + Н,О, = Fe,O,(OH,J. 

This theory was based on the observation origin- 
ally made by Schénbein and subsequently studied 
in greater detail by Moritz Traube, that the slow 
oxidation of several metals, notably zinc and lead, 
is accompanied by the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide. It was strengthened by the fact that 
the slow oxidation or ''autoxidation '' of many 
organic substances, such as turpentine and alde- 
hyde, has also been found to give rise to hydrogen 
peroxide or other peroxides; and additional sup- 
port appeared to be given to the theory by the fact 
that a number of substances known to decompose 
hydrogen peroxide—for example, the alkalis, 
sodium and potassium carbonate—and the salts 
of weak acids, such as sodium nitrite and pot- 
assium ferrocyanide, were found to prevent iron 
from rusting when in contact with air and water. 
Oxidising agents, such as chromic acid, were con- 
sidered for the same reason to be preventive of 
rusting. 

The need of an explanation of the ‘rusting of 
iron other than that based on the assumption of 


above, twice as much hydrogen peroxide 
would be produced by the direct action of water 
and oxygen on iron as is required to oxidise the 
ferrous oxide completely to rust. Hydrogen per- 
oxide is, moreover, one of the most easily de- 
tected of chemical substances, even when only a 
trace is present. A most minute quantity pro- 
duces а yellow coloration with a solution of 
titanic acid; while it has been calculated that 
0'00000005 gram molecule of the peroxide can 
be detected by the blue colour it produces with 
potassium iodide and starch. 

In studying the behaviour of salts in prevent- 
ing or accelerating rusting, Dr. Gerald T. Moody, 
of the Central Technical College, came to the 
conclusion in 1903 (Proceedings Chem. Soc., 
1903, pp. 157 and 239) that the influence exerted 
by certain compounds on the atmospheric rusting 
of iron depends not on their power of destroy- 
ing hydrogen peroxide but on their behaviour 
towards carbon dioxide. Those substances only 
which combine with, or are decomposed by, 
carbon dioxide inhibit rusting. Sodium nitrite 
arrests rusting because it is decomposed by carbon 
dioxide, giving sodium carbonate and nitrous 


Fic. 1.—Apparatus to show that iron does not rust in the absence of carbon dioxide. ` 


the activity of carbonic acid really turns on the : 


question whether pure oxygen апа water 
alone are able to rust iron. Prof. Dunstan 
considered that in his experiments he had 


succeeded in absolutely excluding carbon dioxide 
and contended that the older theory of rust- 
ing was ''quite untenable, since it has been 
shown that rusting can take place in the absence 
of carbonic acid." In the ordinary atmospheric 
corrosion of iron the part played by carbonic acid 
was held to be ''subsidiary and not essential. ” 
Several analyses were cited to show that ordinary 
rust contains only a small proportion of carbonic 
acid and that its composition approximates to 
that required by the formula Fe,O,(OH),; '' it is 
an interesting coincidence, if nothing more, that 
a substance of this formula would be formed by 
the union of two molecules of ferrous oxide with 
one of hydrogen peroxide. "' 

It is, however, of great significance that whilst 
in the slow oxidation of zinc and lead under 
certain conditions the formation of hydrogen 
peroxide can easily be recognised, not a trace of 
hydrogen peroxide can be detected during the 
rusting of iron. This is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as, according to the equations given 


acid; potassium ferrocyanide similarly absorbs 
carbon dioxide, evolving hydrogen cyanide and 
becoming alkaline. Potassium iodide, on the 
other hand, which instantly decomposes hydrogen 
peroxide, does not arrest but actually accelerates 
rusting. Pure hydrogen peroxide, moreover, 
when free from every trace of acid, ‘was found 
not to cause iron to rust. 

In the light of these results, which cannot be 
reconciled with the hydrogen peroxide theory of 
rusting, it became necessary to ascertain whether, 
in the experiments which were relied on as prov- 
ing that oxygen and water alone were sufficient to 
rust iron, every trace of carbon dioxide had been 
excluded. In a series of carefully conducted ex- 
periments, described in the Transactions of the 
Chemical Society for April, 1906 (vol. Ixxxix., 
p. 720), Dr. Moody was able to show that 
although it is extremely difficult entirely to re- 
move carbon dioxide, when very special pre- 
cautions are taken to eliminate this substance 
iron may be left in contact with pure oxygen and 
pure water for many weeks without undergoing 
change. After several unsuccessful attempts to 
exclude carbon dioxide, the apparatus illustrated 
in Fig. r was ultimately found to be satis- 
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factory. А small rod of pure iron is placed in 
the bend, c, of a piece of glass tube which passes 
through the condenser case, B, and is sealed to 
the side tube of the distilling flask, a. The flask 
D, acting as a receiver, is connected as shown 
with the large aspirator, G, by means of the 
U-tube, E, containing soda-lime, and the tower 
of caustic potash, r. The air reservoir, L, con- 
taining sticks of moistened caustic potash, is 
joined to a soda-lime tube, H, and the caustic 
potash tower, к. When the aspirator, С, is in 
action, air enters the apparatus through the 
minute orifice at the upper part of the tube, M, 
which is filled with soda-lime. As all the essential 
parts of the apparatus are fused together, leak- 
age of carbon dioxide from the air into bend c 
is entirely prevented when reasonable precautions 
are taken. Where india-rubber connections are 
necessary in the apparatus, pressure tubing 1s 
used, securely wired on and with its surface 
covered with vaseline. In making an actual ex- 
periment, the piece of polished iron in the form 
of a cylinder was placed in the bent glass tube 
with sufficient of a 1 per cent. solution of chromic 
acid just to cover it. Air was then slowly 
drawn through the apparatus during about three 
weeks, so as to remove any trace of carbon di- 
oxide from contact with the iron. Water was 
then distilled from the flask, a, containing a I 
per cent. solution of baryta, until all the chromic 
acid was washed into the receiver р. Air was 
then gradually admitted and drawn through the 
apparatus during about six weeks. 

Working in this way, it was found in one ex- 
periment that thirty times the quantity of oxvgen 
necessary to convert the whole of the iron into 
oxide was passed through the apparatus without 
even a speck of rust becoming visible. That the 
preliminary treatment of the iron with chromic 
acid had in no way rendered it unsusceptible to 
rusting was shown by removing the scrubbing 
arrangement by which the air was frecd from 
carbon dioxide, so ás to permit of the ingress 
of this gas with thc air; rusting was seen to 
begin immediately; in seventy-two hours the 
whole of the surface of the metal was corroded 
and a considerable quantity of red rust had settled 
in the bottom of the bend. 

It must therefore be considered as established 
beyond doubt that, in the absence of traces of 
carbon dioxide, pure oxvgen and water will not 
attack iron. Essentially the action is one of 
attack by acid. A trace of any acid will initiate 
the process but rusting appears to occur most 
rapidlv when the acid is carbonic acid; this is 
owing to the fact that ferrous carbonate is easily 
oxidised to ferric hvdroxide, the whole of the car- 
honic acid being liberated, so that it is available 
again to attack the iron. That carbonic acid is 
the principal agent in ordinary atmospheric rust- 
ing is shown also by analyses of iron rust in the 
course of formation. Such rust contains a large 
proportion of ferrous carbonate but when it iS ex- 
posed to the air during about a week it rapidly 
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undergoes oxidation, losing carbon dioxide and 
being converted into a hydrated ferric oxide. 

So long as pure iron is in contact only with pure 
oxygen and water the conditions which deter- 
mine chemical change remain unfulfilled. In 
order that chemical change may take place be- 
twcen any two substances, it appears essential 
that a potential difference should exist between 
these substances whilst an electrolyte is present 
which enables an electric circuit to be formed. To 
illustrate this action, the case of zinc dissolving in 
dilute sulphuric acid may be considered; when 
the metal is impure it dissolves rapidly in the 
acid but as the zinc is more and more purified 
it dissolves with increasing difficulty, until ul- 
timately a very highly purified metal hardly dis- 
solves at all. Directly, however, a piece of copper 
is placed in the acid and in contact with the zinc, 
the latter dissolves rapidly and an electric current 
is generated, hydrogen being evolved at the 
copper and not at the zinc. In the case of or- 
dinary commercial zinc, a number of tiny electric 
cells are formed between the particles of 
zinc and the particles of impurity, such as 
carbon, lead, and iron; the hydrogen liberated 
during the dissolution of such commercial] metal 
must be considered as evolved, as in a simple 
galvanic cell, not from the surface of the zinc but 
from the particles of the impurity acting as posi- 
tive poles. 

To sum up: pure water 15 a non-electrolyte ; in 
presence of a trace of acid, such as carbonic acid, 
however, the water becomes conducting and an 
electric circuit is formed between it and the iron; 
consequently the metal dissolves, giving a solution 
of a ferrous salt which undergocs more or less 
rapid oxidation—ultimately to form rust. The 
trace of impurity in the water initiates the action. 
[n a subsequent article reasons will be given for 
considering that the presence of a similar ''im- 
purity ' is also determinative of the complex 
changes which occur when a candle burns or 
when a piece of coal is kindled. 


“BRADSHAW ”?” AS A CLASS ТЕХТ-ВООМ. 


By ArneRT G. LINNEY, 
Ackworth School, Pontefract. 
* Romance! " the season-tickets mourn, 

“ He never ran to catch his train, 
But passed with coach and guard and horn— 
And left the local—late again! ” 
Confound Romance! . . . And all unseen 
Romance brought up the nine-fiftcen. 


O sings Mr. Kipling: the Romance of the 
Iron Road is real to-dav, and the schoolbov 
can recognise it for himself almost as soon 

as the grown-up. Real, tangible, seeable things 
interest a child at once, and there is morc joy 
in the heart of the youngster over one flint axe- 
head put into his hand to feel than over ninety 
and nine perorations on Magna Charta. 

Thus in geography. The train brings him to 
school, the train takes him home again, and the 
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train bears, him to the seaside for his holidays. | always found the headquarters officials of the big 


Last year he went down to Edinburgh in the 
" Llving Scotchman ” to see his uncle, and the 
other week his father wrote that he had been 
with the ''Irishman " to Holyhead. Апа so, 
when you tell the boy that the term's course in 
geography is going to deal with British railways, 
and that ‘‘ Bradshaw ” is going to be the text- 
book, he pricks up his ears at once, and feels 
that he is in touch with his work already. 

Mr. Le Queux and the other gentlemen who 
supply the public with horrific tales of German 
invasions of England show us that the conquerors 
do not, as their forerunners used to do, follow 
from the coast up the river-valleys. No; it is 
the railroad which is the important thing. Com- 
merce in the twentieth century has its marts 
where rail communication is best—for the most 
part. These are reasons, then, why there is 
educational value to be got out of geography 
teaching on the lines which I have hinted at and 
propose to develop. 

SoME PracticaL Points roa TEACHERS.—-Any 
good modern geography text-book will give sufh- 
cient information in condensed form for a work- 
ing basis when preparing for the course. As a 
reference map, to place upon the wall if need 
be, there is a very comprehensive map issued by 
the Railway Magazine (30, Fetter Lane, E.C.); 
for use, to display in front of a class, I found 
it helpful to make an outline map of England 
on the largest sheet of white paper 1 could obtain. 
Then, as we dealt with the lines one by one— 
beginning, for instance, with the East Coast, 
West Coast, and Midland routes to Scotland—it 
was convenient to mark in these main lines in 
different colours. At the end, say, of one or 
two lessons all that this map contained were the 
three London to Scotland routes, standing out 
clear to the eye, no names being inserted. 

Then might follow the two routes to the West 
Country by the Great Western and the London 
and South-Western; next the lines joining 
London with Dover, Folkestone, and Newhaven, 
the three most important cross-Channel start- 
ing-points ; and so on. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd., publish a capital 
series of ''Guides"' to the chief lines; each 
volume contains a map of the system, many illus- 
trations of the principal points of interest, in- 
formation as to the trade of the districts passed 
through, and the cost of each volume is only 
a shilling. This series may very well be placed 
in a case in the class-room, so that the pupils 
can consult the books for themselves. If circum- 
stances permit, the current issues of the Railway 
Magazine are suitable to be added to the book- 
case. Nor should we forget to utilise the ubiquit- 
ous picture postcard: there is at least one set 
illustrating types of the engines used by the great 
companies, and the postcard board will seldom 
be without spectators. 

Tur Poster 1ч TEACHING.—Through the суе to 
the brain is one of the cardinal maxims for the 
teacher as well as for the advertiser. I have 


railway companies ready to forward a batch of 
their best posters and their most useful handbooks 
to schoolmasters who wrote and explained why 
they wanted them. The walls of the class-room 
will blare colour when your posters are up, but 
the schoolboy's artistic senses will not be fatally 
ruined at worst, and he will remember those 
posters. 

To many folks of mature years, a '' Brad- 
shaw ’’ is a fearsome thing, and it may remain a 
mystery to the pupil if he takes up its 1,200 pages 
and tries to ‘‘ get the hang of the thing ’’ without 
a few words of general guidance first. Then, so 
soon as the build of the book, if one may use 


the term, has been somewhat explained, the 
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about for himself. 
| the general fashioning of the class text-book. 


schoolboy will find out a good deal by poking 
A word or two, then, as to 


There is, first of all, a folder map at the begin- 
ning of the book; a glance thereat shows a per- 
fect maze of figures and names which are calcu- 
lated to appal until the supremely important 
sentence printed at each side of the map is read : 
** "The figures on the map refer to the pages in 
the Guide where the Train Services are shown." 
It is on this map, with its illuminating figures, 
that the pupil should be taught to rely when he 
comes to tackle '' problems. "' 

On the back of the map appears a very useful 
decagon-shaped figure indicating the chief lines 
which possess London termini, and the pages of 
“ Bradshaw ” in which the train service of those 
lines is contained are shown just inside the inner 
edge of the decagon. 

Tur Mystery ОЕ '' BRADSHAW "' disappears to 
some extent when the ideas embodied in the map, 
the decagon pattern arrangement, and the inner 
title-page (showing main lines, down and up) are 
grasped. Pages 1 to goo (about) then set forth 
the train arrangements in detail; a series of 
steamboat advertisements occupies some fifty 
pages; and then follows—about page 940—an 
alphabetical steamer-sailing list. This is useful 
to refer to later, when problems may be set 
involving train connections to catch steamér ser- 
vices to the near Continental capitals or further 
afield. 

Now as to the actual scheme of class lessons. 
As already suggested, it is well to begin by 
dealing with London to Scotland routes, working 
at the outline maps as we proceed; the pages 
showing chief towns on those routes are referred 
to easily, and the teacher can throw out questions 
as he goes along to find out from his pupils the 
nature of the goods traffic likely to come from 
cach town and district. Perhaps I should 
here say that the initial lesson of all 
may deal in crisp fashion with the historical 
development of inland communication and rail- 
way extension. The order in which the teacher 
takes the chief lines from this point is largely 
a matter for his own judgment, and may depend 
a little upon the locality of the school. After the 
first introduction to the ‘‘ Bradshaw "' text-book, 
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and when, for instance, the London to Scotland 
routes have been dealt with, a simple problem 
may be set for the pupils to work in their evening 
preparation. For example: 

“ Two теп are going to Edinburgh from 
London. One leaves Euston at 10 a.m., the other 
leaves King’s Cross at 10.10. Set out their re- 
spective time-tables, and say which man reaches 
his destination first.” 

Here is a model answer: 


Page Stop Time Line 
384 Euston 10. L. and N. W. Ry. 
394 Kugby 11.32 
a dep. 11. 
d 385 Crewe й ae 
o dep. 1.7 
2 385 Carlisle 3.48 | 
= 822 dep. 3.50 C. Ry. 
822 Edinbro' 
(Princes St.) 6.15 
320 King's Cross 10.10 G. N. Ry 
" Grantham 12.10 
2 dep. 12.15 
Ó E 321 York 1.53 
20 612 dep. 2.3 N. E. Ry 
а Ра 613 | Newcastle | 3.40 and 
a | ' dep 3.48 N. B. Ry 
767 Edinbro’ | : 
(Waverley) 6.25 
| 
; | 
Ans. The passenger via West Coast Route reaches 


Edinburgh ten minutes before the other. 


The page references follow on to one another 
from the left-hand column. For example, page 385 
shows detailed train run from Euston to Crewe; 
at foot of this page, alongside the name Carlisle, 
appear the figures 450, 800, 820. Page 450 sub- 
stantiates page 385, giving way stations between 
Wigan and Carlisle; page 800 shows Glasgow and 
South-Western trains from Carlisle to Glasgow; 
while 820 sets forth the Caledonian Railway main 
line, and page 823 indicates the train in question. 
These cross-reference figures are the guides 
enabling the pupil to work on from one stage to 
the next, and I have shown how these are 
used in working out the actual problem pro- 
pounded. | 

Sometimes I have asked the class to state ap- 
proximate fares for these long main-line runs; 
this can be done, because the narrow left-hand 
column shows mileage from end to end.  Third- 
class fare may be counted at a penny a mile. 

Raitways AND REAtity.—This is a fairly 
straightforward problem, but one, nevertheless, 
which needs a clear head and some power of 
following up an idea. Evidently it is one which 
serves to strengthen and bring out the power of 
reasoning, and therefore, in its way, is fulfilling 
just that office which geometrical exercises and 
algebra problems are meant to fulfil. The average 
schoolboy tackles such a puzzle with more zest 
than a mathematical one, because it is a real 
thing not a great way off his outward life. At 
best he is not burningly interested in a state- 


ment beginning '' Thirty-eight years ago X was 
fourteen years younger than his father,’’ and end- 
ing up, ''find the age of each." It may excite 
a casual interest in him to attempt to show that 
the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the other two sides. But enfin? 

A friend of the writer, when beginning a 
‘* Bradshaw ” course, asked casually if anyone in 
his class had any picture postcards of locomotives. 
Forty were forthcoming at once, or one per head 
of the pupils. Even in these superior days the 
schoolboy does not despise such material items 
as food and drink; wherefore the introduction into 
a ‘‘ Bradshaw ” problem of such a subtle lure as 
‘“ Arrange for the journey to be done so that the 
passenger can get his meals on board the train, 
or shall have time to get them at stations er 
route,’’ is not one to be altogether neglected. I 
have known (not once or twice, but pretty often; 
a boy, to whom Euclid was an abomination, and 
algebra a thing of loathing, get up early so as 
to hammer at a '' Bradshaw ’’ question. And 
this was not for love of marks, but because his 
desire was to triumph over the stumbling-block 
which faced him. 

THe VALUE OF iT ALL.—The geography of the 
British Isles can undoubtedly be taught in this 
fashion as a practical matter. But the greatest 
value of the system which I am endeavouring to 
explain is this—it tends to bring out the reasoning 
faculties of the pupils, and especially those of the 
non-mathematically inclined. It is work which 
eminently is worth something for those whose 
reasoning powers are not touched or drawn 
out by the acknowledged means through which 
we seek to foster them. I have heard an edu- 
cationist say, '' Science classes are apt to evap- 
orate in mere interest." My experience has been 
that this fashion of teaching geography has not 
resulted in the mere awakening of interest and of 
nothing more. 

I should sav, in conclusion, that the idea of 
this method of teaching is not my own. To the 
best of my knowledge, it was originated by my 
colleague at Bootham School, York, Mr. O. B. 
Baynes, and was carried on there with marked 
success by Mr. E. B. Collinson. 


PARAPHRASING IN PRACTICE. 


By Norman L. Frazer, M.A. 
Whitgift School, Croydon. 


I. 


HERE will be no attempt in the present 
T articles to defend the practice of para- 
phrasing. The  writer's task is far 
humbler; he has merely to consider the difficul- 
ties of this exercise and to suggest workaday 
methods of instruction. Those teachers who have 
doubts as to the efficacy of paraphrasing as an 
instrument for fashioning literary discernment 
and appreciation are invited to read the article 
which Mr. J. H. Fowler contributed to THE SCHOOL 
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Wor p for February, 1906. He discussed general 
principles ; I limit myself to the actual conditions 
of class-room exigencies. For although some are 
able to choose their methods of teaching English, 
there are others who are tied down by the regu- 
lations of examinations which demand this par- 
ticular mode. That some difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by this latter class of teachers is quite 
evident from the recently published reports of 
the examiners for the Oxford Local examinations. 
In the case of preliminary, junior, and senior can- 
didates, they had the same complaint to make. 
They found in the preliminary grade that ‘‘ the 
weak spot in the answers on the book of Scott 
was usually the paraphrasing, in which both com- 
position and punctuation left much to be de- 
sired ’’; in the junior grade, that ‘‘ in composition, 
the greater number of candidates appear to have 
found considerable difficulty in doing the para- 
phrase °’; and lastly, in the senior grade, that 
‘the paraphrasing of Wordsworth’s sonnet 
proved too hard for the vast majority of the candi- 
dates; most of them grasped the general idea 
without understanding the significance of the in- 
dividual phrases. . . . Others appear to have no 
idea of what is meant by a paraphrase.” After 
such a report no further apology seems needed for 
the present articles. 

It is probable that the reason of the general 
failure here exposed is to be found precisely in 
this last sentence we have quoted: that many 
‘* have no idea of what is meant by a paraphrase. "' 
For our own part we do not think that it could 
be defined and explained more ably or concisely 
than in the words of Мг. Н. C. Bowen.’ ‘‘ Para- 
phrasing,” he says, ''is the unpacking and ex- 
hibiting clearly and at large of the whole mean- 
ing of a passage, which in the author in question 
is expressed in a brief and condensed or figurative 
form, or perhaps at times rather suggested than 
expressed. It requires in the pupil a knowledge 
of the real force of the allusions, and of the bear- 
ing of the passage as a whole on its context, and 
the occasion on which it is used. It requires an 
appreciation of the exact force and intention of 
the metaphors, similes, and epithets, and a con- 
sciousness of that associated meaning or colour 
which certain words or phrases acquire, and 
which are brought out most distinctly in the con- 
trasts between so-called synonyms.’’ So strongly 
do we feel that herein lies the whole meaning of 
paraphrasing that the whole of our ensuing re- 
marks will be but a commentary on this text, and 
an endeavour to suggest a continuous course by 
which, in the senior stage, a pupil shall come 
within measurable distance of this high ideal. 

In the preliminary stage—if we may retain a 
conventional and fairly convenient differentiation 
—the difficulties will probably be found rather in 
the general elements of composition than in the 
exactness of paraphrase. This was evidently the 
case in the examiners’ report from which we have 
quoted ; and we find it very difficult, therefore, not 
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to transgress our immediate limits in this stage. 
To begin with, it would seem that these young 
pupils must first be taught to reproduce the 
general sense of a passage in plain language; 
the oral reproduction of a prose anecdote or a 
verse fable will provide a useful exercise in ele- 
mentary punctuation, while the elucidation of the 
general idea must necessarily precede the con- 
sideration of the particular phrase. For this 
preparatory work it will be found best to begin 
by reading and studying the selected passage in 
class, and then to proceed to passages which 
have not been so read and studied. Even then 
there is something to be done before tackling 
a paraphrase. It is to render narrative or ro- 
mantic verse into prose order, the chief advantage 
from such an exercise being that the charm of 
vocabulary is retained, and the essential beauty 
and need of the original made apparent. 

When at last the preliminary pupil is required 
to make a real paraphrase, there may arise in 
the teacher's mind a doubt as to whether so 
formal an exercise is to be divorced from the 
ordinary literature being read or not. The ques- 
tion was fully and fairly considered by Mr. Fowler 
in the article to which we have already referred: 
the only remark that need be made here is that 
in a rational course the difficulty should hardly 
arise in this stage at any rate, seeing that the 
content of the literature read will hardly be of 
that sacred fineness which tampering profanes. 
For what will a boy of this age be reading? At 
the best, that poetry of which Scott, Longfellow, 
and Macaulay are types. From the point of view 
of his development in the art of paraphrase, why 
should these be his types? Because by reading 
them he will best and most easily make the ac- 
quaintance of the stereotyped phraseology of our 
poetic diction, and get the first glimpses of that 
association of phrase which is so important a 
part of literary culture. More than this, he will 
have taken the first step into that land of classical 
allusion, outside which appreciation of our 
greatest literature is hardly possible. With the 
simplicity of construction and vocabulary suited 
to the telling of a tale, it will be easy to analyse, 
to grasp the felicity of a simile, and to dis- 
tinguish it from a metaphor, and to note the sig- 
nificance of epithets. 

Our preference for such authors and the sub- 
sequent advantages to be derived from reading 
them at this stage may be aptly illustrated by 
taking a question set in the Cambridge Local 
preliminary paper of 1905. 


(a) Explain the following allusions : 

* Arthur's slow wain.” '' My neck-verse at Hairibee."" 
‘‘ Triumphant Michael . . . trampled the Apostate's pride.” 

(b) Give the meanings of the following words : 

Ban-dog,  barbican, fleur-de-lys, chancel, 
cresset. 


gramarye, 


Now, although we are sure that any examiner 
could have chosen even better instances from 
the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ’’ to have shown 
the value of such reading as an introduction tc 
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the art of paraphrase, yet here, in this extremely 
limited space, are to be seen the words and 
phrases which are among the current coin of our 
literature. But, after all, the question we have 
cited was not intended as a test of paraphrasing. 
From the same paper, however, we take a ques- 
tion which we think a reasonable type of what 
should be expected at this stage. 


Give in simple prose the sense of this passage: 
The Ladye sought the loftv hall, 
Where many a bold retainer lay, 
And, with jocund din, among them all, 
Her son pursued his infant play. 
A fancied moss-trooper, the boy 
The truncheon of a spear bestrode, 
And round the hall, right merrily 
In mimic foray rode. 


Now, what was it that the examiners expected 
from the candidates to whom this passage was 
set? If we mistake not, they desired, above all, 
a plain, straightforward piece of prose which 
should make the sense even more plain than in 
the original; they desired correctness in ele- 
mentary notions of punctuation, and at least the 
proper distinction between the comma and the 
full stop. But were it not for their report, it 
might have been thought that so much would 
have been secured as a matter of coursc, and 
that the outstanding difficulties of the piece to 
preliminary candidates would have been the re- 
tention of the essential idea conveyed bv the 
epithets and the approximation of svnonym in 
the case of one or two nouns. We fear, indeed, 
that one of the chief causes of failure at this 
stage lies in the fact that in reading such a 
passage a young pupil intuitively seizes the 
general sense, and that his teacher, from his 
more mature point of view, is hardly able to 
realise the necessity for that further study which 
will elucidate the special meaning of everv word. 
We would suggest, therefore, that spccial exer- 
cises are needed to bring out bv carcful com- 
parison the exact differences of meaning in so- 
called svnonyms, as well as definite illustrations 
of the meanings of such semi-literary words as 
din and foray. 

How excellent an author Scott is for elc- 
mentary practice in paraphrasing, and how he 
lends himself to the treatment suggested. is 
shown cven better by the following questions 
taken from the same stage of the same examina- 
tion for the preceding vcar: 


(1) Give the meanings of the following words: 
Donion, falchion, palmer, pardoner, pavilion, portcullis, 
scutcheon, sewer. 
(2) Explain the following sentences: 
(a) Scantly Lord Marmion's ear could brook 
The harper's barbarous lay. 
(b) Пе shall shrieve penitent no more. 
(c) Betwixt the baron and his host 
No point of courtesy was lost. 
(d) Great events were on the gale. 
(e) No hope of gilded spurs to-dav. 
(f) Shake not the dving sinner's sand. 
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(3) Give in stmple prose the sense of the following lines : 
The warriors on the turrets high, 
Moving athwart the evening sky 
Seem'd forms of giant height : 
Their armour, as it caught the rays, 
Flash'd back again the western blaze, 
In lines of dazzling light. 


We will now indicate from the authors we have 
mentioned types of exercises which in our opinion 
will be found a useful training in the art of para- 
phrase, suitable for preliminary candidates : 


(1) Make a list of similes drawn from the author's 
observation of outdoor life. 

(2) Discuss the suitability of the following expressions 
(from Longfellow) : 
(i) The bivouac of life. 
(ii) The sands of time. 
(iii) The belírv of his brain. 
(iv) Whose feet are shod with silence. 
(v) The corridors of Time. 
(3) Comment upon Macaulay's use of epithets in the 
Lays.” 
(4) Tell in vour own words the story of 
(a) The wreck of the Hesperus. 
(b) The battle of Lake Regillus. 
(c) The Combat (in the ** Lady of the Lake '. 
(5) Explain the following allusions: e.g., 
allusions from the *' Lays.” 

(6) Give three examples of metaphor from the ‘ Lord 
of the Isles," and show their appropriateness. 


classical 


We will conclude this article by giving a few 
examples of suitable passages for paraphrase 
proper, so graded in difficulty that the easiest 
will ensure the need of stating the general sense 
in properly punctuated prose, while the most difh- 


‚ cult will demand some elementary notions of the 


value of epithets, the appropriateness of imagery, 
and the most familiar classical allusions. In our 
next article we will take a step further and con- 
sider the requirements of the junior candidate. 


(1) Give 


lines : 


in simple prose the sense of the following 
His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
1115 face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate'er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 


l'or he owes not any man. 
(2) Reproduce in your own words: 
But jaded horsemen, from the west, 
At evening to the Castle press'd ; 
And busy talkers said they bore 
Tidings of fight on Katrine's shore ; 
At noon the deadly fray begun, 
And lasted till the set of sun. 
Thus giddy rumour shook the town, 
Till closed the Night her pennons brown. 


(3) Reproduce the sense of the following passage: 

Riches and lands, and power, and state—ve have them. 
keep them still. 

Still keep the holy fillets; still keep the purple gown, 

The axes, and the curule chair, the car, and laurel crown: 

Still press us for vour cohorts, and, when the fight is done, 

Still fill vour garners from the soil which our good swords 
have won. 
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grill like a spreading ulcer, which leech-craft may not cure, udes from it when the soaked seed is squeezed. 

Let your foul usance eat away the substance of the poor. Strip off the seed-coat, noting (a) the peg-like 
radicle, with its point (apex) directed towards 


Give the exact sense of the following in your own 4 | \ 
(4) the micropyle; (b) the plumule, a continuation of 


„ords : 
чон the radicle and lying between (c) the two fleshy 


He did not feel the driver's whip, C 
Nor the burning heat of day: cotyledons (Fig. 2). Scrape the surface of à 


For death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away. 


m ie ee 
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THE STUDY OF THE LIVING PLANT. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS FOR * PRELIMINARY | 
Fic. 1.—A broad-bean seed. A, sid: view; B, edge view; 52.5С., stalk- 


„э М * 
CERTIFICATE °’ STUDENTS. scar; m, micropyle. (X 39) 


By E. STENHOUSE, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Associate of the Royal College of Science, London. cotyledon, and apply a drop of iodine solution. 
| The blue colour shows the presence of starch. 
j Remove the seeds from a number of sycamore 
fruits (Fig. 3). Soak them in water for a day, 
| 


tion for the Elementary School Teachers' and then carefully unfold the contents of the 
Certificate, 1908, contains a satisfactory ;eed-coat. Notice, in the position of the cotyle- 
didate will be dons of the bean (i.e., at the top of the radicle), 
two green leaves—evidence that the bean cotyle- 
present a certificate of having had at least thirty dons also are seed-leaves, disguised by the accu- 
hours of systematic practical work. Of the two mulation in them of starch and other stored food. 
the second is Leaves, however disguised, which are already 
present in the seed, are called cotyledons. Plants, · 
like the bean and sycamore, the seeds of which 
contain two cotyledons, are called dicotyledons. 
Examinc in the same way seeds of lupin and 


HF. syllabus for the Preliminary Examina- 


regulation to the effect that no can 
allowed to take elementary science who does not 


alternative syllabuses in science, 

concerned with the study of plant life, and at 

its head we find the further significant statement 

that ‘‘ the purpose of the examination will be to 

give an opportunity to the student to show the 

knowledge he has acquired, by his own observa- vegetable marrow. 

tional work, of the dependence of any living thing GERMINATION OF SEEps.— Plant soaked seeds of 

upon its surroundings.” broad bean, lupin, and vegetable marrow 1n damp 
sawdust, keep them warm, and examine at inter- 


A study of the syllabus shows that it affords я 
scope for practical work of a highly valuable vals of a few days. Line a tumbler with blotting- 


character, and without the use of any expensive 
apparatus. 

In the present and. two following articles a 
course of suitable experiments and observations 
will be outlined, in the hope that it will furnish 
useful guidance to teachers preparing candidates 
for the examination in question. 

It may be pointed out that successful work in 
practical botany is almost impossible unless the 
habit of making careful drawings and precise 
descriptions is insisted upon from the first. The 
drawings should be outline sketches to scale, 
made with a rather hard pencil in a book kept 
exclusively for the purpose. 

Fic. 2.—Broad-bean seed, seen from the Fic. 3. —А pair of е 


+ , 1 inside, after the removal of half the fruits. (X 8. 
THe GROWTH OF A Рглхт TO MATURITY. inside, «t and one cotyledon. Cot., 
the inner face of remaining cotyledon ; 
C , area of attachment of other cotyle- 
don; т, micropyle; pl, plumule; 
A, radicle: S.c., seed-coat ; TATE 
stalk-scar. (X 1.) 


paper, put water in the tumbler to the depth of 


THE SEED.—Soak a number of broad-bean seeds 
in water for a few days. Note the increase in 
size caused by the absorption of water. Com- 
pare the absorption (by capillarity) of water by 
pieces of blotting-paper, cloth, starch, &c., which 
have one corner dipping into water. 


an inch, and drop between the glass and the blot- 
ting-paper (kept wet by capillarity) a number ot 
Examine the soaked seeds (Fig. 1), making out | mustard sceds. The sceds should be well above 


the black stalk-scar, along one edge, and a minute | the actual surface of the water. Keep in a warm 
The | place, and take care that the bottom of the blot- 


per is always in water. 


hole (micropyle) at one end of the scar. 
hole is revealed by the drop of water which ex- | ting-pa 
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Observe the growth, vertically Gownwards, of the 
radicle of all the seeds; then later (why later?), 
the emergence and upward growth of the plumule, 
and (in the case of all except broad-bean seeds) 
the withdrawal of the cotyledons and their ob- 
viously leaf-like character (Figs. 4 to 8). Notice 


Fic. 5.—4A sligbtly later stage in 
the germination of a broad- 
bean seed. cot., cotyledon; 4/., 
plumule ; s.c., seed-coat. 


Fic. 4.—An early stage in the 
germination of a _ broad-bean 
seed. ХК, radicle; s.c., seed- 
coat. (x 4) 


the hook-like appearance of the bean plumule 


before it gets above ground. What is the advan- | 


tage of the hook? 

On the mustard radicles (Fig. 8), observe the 
fine, white, fluffy root-hairs. "They are present on 
the other radicles as well, but may be spoiled by 
being pulled out of the sawdust. 

As the bean seedlings grow in size, notice the 
shrivelling up of the cotyledons, still below ground 
and enclosed in the seed-coat. In all cases notice 
the development of the plumule into the young 
stem of the seedling, and that of the radicle into 
the young root. Both stem and root presently 


Fic. 6.—Three stages in the growth of the yellow lupin. On tbe right the 
cotyledons are still enclosed in the mottled seed-coat. In the middle 
plant the cotyledons are spreading out; the first foliage leaves have 
not yet unfolded. On the left, the first two foliage leaves are unfolding, 
and the cotyledons have spread out flat. (Slightly reduced.) 


branch, and the stem bears '' foliage ’’ leaves of 
shape differing from that of the cotyledons (Fig. 
6). 

Tabulate the differences between the seedling 
bean plant and the bean seed. 

It will be seen that the main regions of the 
future plant are already to be recognised even 
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in the seed. The young plant in the seed is called 
the embryo. It consists of plumule (young stem), 
radicle (young root), and cotyledons (first leaves). 
'"Secd.coat 
Bean | Plumule 
Seed [em] Radicle 
2 Cotyledons. 

Work Done IN GERMINATION.— Note that each 
seedling overcomes resistance in bursting the 
seed-coat, overcomes friction in the growth of its 
root and rootlets through the soil, and overcomes 
gravitation in raising its plumule (and often 
cotyledons) well above the level at which the seed 
was planted. What is the source of the energy 
giving it the power of doing this work? The 
energy of a steam-engine comes from the burning 
(oxidation) of the fuel in the boiler-fire. Is there 
any evidence of burning, or oxidation, in germin- 
ating seeds? 

Keep small seeds warm and moist until they 
begin to germinate, then half-fill a bottle with 
them. Fit the bottle with a tight cork through 
which passes (tightly) a thermometer, so arranged 
that when the cork is in position the bulb of the 
thermometer is buried in the seeds. Keep the 
bottle for a few days in a uniformly warm place, 


vegetable 
marrow seed. f, the peg by 
which the seed-coat (s.c.) is (х 4.) 
held down to allow the cotyle- 


Fic. 8.—Mustard seedling, show- 


Fic. 7.—Germinating ; : 
vu CE and cotyledons. 


dons (cot.) to withdrawn. 
(х т.) (After Bailey.) 


and compare the thermometer in the bottle with 
one just outside. The seeds are warmer than 
their surroundings. 

Take out the cork after a few days, and at once 
plunge in a lighted taper. The flame is extin- 
guished, showing that not enough oxygen for 
combustion is present. Plunge another lighted 
taper into a bottle of similar size and shape, but 
in which no seeds have been kept, and compare 
the result. Pour off some of the gas (remaining 
in another bottle of seeds) into a test-tube con- 
taining a little clear lime-water, and shake the 
tube. A milkiness indicates the presence of 
carbon dioxide. The absorption of oxygen, evo- 
lution of carbon dioxide, and liberation of heat 
are evidence that slow burning (oxidation) is 
taking place in the seeds. 

Compare these changes, wrought in air by 
germinating seeds, with the similar changes 
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wrought by animals. Show that the air breathed 
out from the human lungs is warmer, moister, 
and contains less oxygen and more carbon dioxide 
than the surrounding air. Wlhat is evidently the 
source of the energy displayed by animals? 

THE CONDITIONS OF GERMINATION.—Make ex- 
periments to find what conditions are required to 
awaken seeds into growth. | 

(а) }Vater.—Keep seeds dry, but warm and ex- 
posed to the air. The seeds do not germinate. 

(b) Air.—Pack soaked seeds closely with wet 
clay to exclude air from them, but keep them 
warm. They do not germinate. 

(c) Temperature.—Plant various seeds in loose, 
damp earth in the garden in winter, and take the 
temperature of the adjacent soil at intervals by 
pushing in a thermometer. Plant similar seeds in 
spring and summer, and make notes of any rela- 
tionship observed between the temperature of the 
soil and the time required for germination, speci- 
fying the kind of seed used in each case. In 
spring, compare the soil-temperatures on the two 
sides of a hedge, and notice on which side the 
young plants come up most freely. A hedge run- 
ning east and west will yield the most striking 
results. Also take regular thermometer-readings 


Fic. 9.—How to use around piece of blotting-paper for filtering. 


at the top and bottom of a slope, &c., and try 
to discover if a difference of temperature affects 
(i) the date of first appearance of spring plants, 
(i) the abundance of certain plants. 

Make a list of the principal conditions thus 
seen to be necessary for germination. 

Боор STORED IN SEEDS.—Cut open soaked 
seeds of bean, pea, lupin, vegetable marrow, 
mustard, sycamore, and grains of maize, wheat, 
and barley, and test them with iodine solution. 
Make a list of those in which the production of 
a blue colour shows the presence of starch. Make 
another list of seeds which, although they appear 
to contain stored food, show no starch. 

THE PROPERTIES OF STARCH.—(a) Stir up 
laundry starch with cold water and filter it care- 
fully (Fig. 9). Test the liquid which passes 
through the filter-paper, by means of iodine solu- 
tion, and show that starch is absent. Starch iS, 
therefore, insoluble in cold water. 

(b) Rub up with water as much starch as will 
lie on a shilling, so as to form a thin cream, and 
then pour on it a cupful of boiling water. The 
starch swells up, and much of it dissolves in the 
water. Add a few drops of the starch solution 
to about half a pint of cold water, and test it 
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Starch 15 some- 


by adding a little iodine solution. 

what soluble in boiling water. 
THE DIGESTION OF STARCH.—Take a dozen 

barley seedlings, with roots about an inch long, 


‚апа pound them up with a little lukewarm water. 


Filter off the solution, add a few drops of it to 
a few drops of the weak starch solution obtained 
in the last experiment, and keep the mixture luke- 
warm for five minutes. Then test with iodine 
No starch can be detected. 

(b) Add half a teaspoonful of saliva to as much 
weak starch solution, and keep the mixture luke- 
warm for five minutes. Test as before; no starch 
can be detected. 

In each case the starch has been digested by 
being changed into a kind of sugar. The materials 
in the barley-extract and the saliva respectively, 
which changed the starch into sugar, are called 
ferments. The stored starch in seeds must in 
every case be digested by a ferment before the 
growing plant can use it as food. Chew a ger- 
minating pea, and notice the sweet taste, due to 
the sugar which has formed in it. 

THE PROPERTIES OF ALBUMIN.—Beans and 
many other seeds contain stored food very similar 
to albumin or white of egg. Examine the white 
of a raw egg. Stir it. up with water. It dis- 
solves. Stir up with water a little of the stiffened 
white of a boiled egg. It is insoluble. 

THE DIGESTION OF ALBUMIN.—To a cupful of 
water add twenty drops of strong hydrochloric - 
acid. Stir, and add a small pinch of pepsin, a 
yellowish powder obtainable from chemists. Now 
put in a few small pieces of boiled white of egg, 
and keep the mixture lukewarm for an hour, 
stirring at intervals. The albumin is digested by 
a ferment in the pepsin, and dissolves in the water. 

Albuminous foods in seeds are digested in a 
somewhat similar manner before they are used as 
food by the plant. | 

THe Use oF THE Soir.—Notice that plants 
growing from seeds in damp sawdust or clean 
sand only do not attain their full size, but that 
those growing from seeds containing stored food 
live longer than those from seeds without stored 
food, and only begin to droop when the stored 
food is almost exhausted. 

Young animals (e.g., chicks) which develop from 
eggs containing an abundant store of food are 
like the young bean plant in being able to grow 
to considerable size before they need to seek food 
for themselves. On the other hand, a frog’s egg 
(which contains but little stored food) may be 
compared to a mustard seed: both tadpole and 
mustard seedling must begin to obtain their own 
food whilst they are still very immature. 

Contrast the condition of plants grown in soil, 
and take weekly measurements of the height of 
average bean seedlings. Plot the results on 
squared paper. Also, each week take up an 
average seedling, dry it thoroughly in the oven, 
and then weigh it. Draw a curve on squared 
paper, showing the rate of increase in weight, 
and compare it with the curve of increase in 
height. 
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THE REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING. 


By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. 
Perse School, Cambridge. 


II. 


N a previous article I argued that the reform 
of Latin teaching needed two supports before 
it had a fair chance of success. These 

are: 

(1) Union among reformers. 

(ii) Increased knowledge of the mother-tongue 
among learners. This would make a reduction 
of the curriculum necessary during the earlier 
years of school life. 

I have been told since writing my first article 
that the Classical Review is prepared to offer 
facilities for the discussion of method. I trust 
that teachers will make the most of the advantage 
that is now open to them. 
of some service if I mention one or two questions 
which I think reformers would do wcll to discuss 
and, if possible, to solve. 

In the first place there is the relation of Latin 
to the teaching of the mother-tongue. How far 
is ignorance of the latter a serious drawback, and 
are there any means of comparing the rates of 
progress made by pupils (a) with and (b) without 
a fair knowledge of English on its formal side? 

Another point of great moment is the age at 
which Latin should be begun. It is now generally 
agreed that Latin and French should not be im- 
posed together on young boys of nine or ten, 
but it is to be feared that in the mad rush for 
entrance scholarships to the public schools this 
excellent rule is not carried out in practice. My 
own experience makes me believe that bovs can 
begin Latin at twelve, Greck at fourteen, special- 
ise at sixteen, and be quite ready to compete for 
university scholarships at eighteen or nineteen. 
In the case of boys who do not intend to specialise 
in classics, a very fair standard can be reached 
under the same curriculum by the seventeenth 
year. 

So much for general principles. 
mention a few details. 

If Latin be taught orally, and grammar be 
studied during the early stages pari passu with 
the use of the spoken tongue, great care is neces- 
sary that such grammar as is taught be known 
thoroughly. I have found the best rule to be, 
“ Make the boys learn the genitive and gender, 
&c., of every noun that occurs in their work.” 
and this rule, mutatis mutandis, ought to be 
applied universally. Even so it is necessary to 
sum up in a logical order such grammar as has 
been learnt. Personally I have found the second 
year the proper time to begin this svstematic 
studv of grammar, but it may well be that either 
an earlier or a later date is preferable. The 
point needs working out, and a final decision can 
onlv be reached bv the collective experience of 
many teachers. 

It is a curious fact, and one for which it is 
hard to give a psychological reason, that a bov 
may be able to speak Latin with fluency and 


It remains to 
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correctness, and yet таке monstrous mistakes 


‚ when he has to express himself on paper. I 


suppose that special brain centres need culti- 
in order to write Latin, whether it 
be free composition or translation from English. 
Be this as it may, the question, when writing 
ought to be the object of special care, has to be 
solved. My own practice is to do as little written 
work as possible during the first year, rather 
more in the second, and to make a speciality 
of it in the third. During the third year a few 


minutes of cach lesson are set aside for the 


It may perhaps be | 


sort of essay. 


. them too free a hand. 


' of reform. 


translation, without any kind of help, of half- 
a-dozen sentences illustrating grammatical dith- 
culties or peculiarities. Astonishing progress can 
be made by this method in a few weeks. Set 
themes and translation of continuous pieces are, 
of course, given in addition to this drill. Once 
more, however, I would submit that collective 
experience is necessary to find out the plan which 
works best in the majority of cases. 

I have been much impressed with the value of 
free composition, whether from pictures or as a 
But I have been equally impressed 
with the wild mistakes and slovenly work done 
by most boys unless care be taken not to give 
The best kind of exercise 
for the earlier stages seems to consist in chang- 
ing the person or tense of a story which has 
previously been learnt by heart. The master will 
certainly encourage all efforts at introducing new 
variations, but the tendency to write rubbish 
should be severely checked at the outset. I 
believe that this tendency is due in many cases 
to imperfect knowledge of English, or rather 
of the general principles which are part and 
parcel of all languages. Let these be taught by 
means of the mother-tongue, and the mistakes to 
which I refer will not occur in free compositions. 

Opinions have long been divided whether the 
reformed pronunciation 15 better, from the 
teacher's point of view, than the English. The 
general tendency at the present time is in favour 
The reformed pronunciation has, in 
addition to its being correct, one great advantage, 
which is of especial importance to a teacher who 
is trying to use oral methods. It is practically 
phonetic; in general, only one sound corresponds 
to one letter or group of letters. Oral teaching 
is twice as effective if the reformed pronuncia- 
tion be adopted, and care taken that every boy 
learns to speak clearly, accurately, and with due 
attention to quantity. It is by paving attention 
to accurate pronunciation that the errors in 
written work, which I have mentioned above, 
can be best avoided, for each sound will be de- 
finitely associated with a fixed spelling. French 
teachers have been obliged to invent a phonetic 
script in order to teach very voung boys; but in 
the reformed pronunciation of Latin we have a 
series of sounds which make the original script 
perfectlv satisfactorv. Here I would remark that 
the reformed pronunciation brines Latin into line 
with modern languages. The difficulty found by 
some bovs in acquiring it is, so far as I can 
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judge, due to their ignorance of a correct French 
pronunciation. At any rate most of the grum- 
blers I have met have been teachers of boys who 
were learning Latin but not French, or, at 
least, French with a very inaccurate pronuncia- 
tion. Be this as it may, teachers who have 
taught with both pronunciations would do well 
to declare their experiences. 

I am inclined to believe that the writing of 
Latin prose has, in the past, been much too 
mechanical an exercise, a mere application of 
svntactical rules rather than literary composition. 
Only the best pupils, such as those taking classical 
honours at the university, are as a rule able to 
escape from the bad habits which arise from 
treating a literary exercise as mere drill in gram- 
matical formula. This fault was noticed cen- 
turies ago by Roger Ascham. I would suggest 
that translation of difficult English into Latin 
might be preceded by the learning by heart ol 
a fair amount of good Latin prose. Some 
teachers in girls’ schools have achieved great 
success by insisting that the pupil should try 
to commit to memory as much as possible of 
the reader, as it 1s being prepared at home and 
in class. Only those who have tried know how 
quickly this habit develops, and only those who 
have tried know how greatly this habit, when 
once formed, benefits the pupil’s power of trans- 
lating from English into Latin. This is another 
point which I would urge all teachers of Latin 
to consider. 

Finally, I should like to point out the great 
advantage of the pupil’s reading as many plain 
texts as he can, as soon as he reaches the stage 
when he can study the Latin authors. By all 
means let the power of initiative, of doing inde- 
pendent work, be encouraged to the utmost. 
Modern teachers are apt to make all work too 
easy, to sweep away the difficulties, and let the 
pupil remain in a passive state without exerting 
himself or exercising his intelligence. At the last 
Conference of Headmasters the use of plain texts 
was discussed and received with favour by all 
present. It would be interesting to know whether 
the favourable opinion then expressed has been 
adopted in practice, and, if so, with what results. 


I have mentioned in this paper a few points 
for teachers to thrash out so as to im- 
prove the methods of teaching Latin and Greek 
at present in vogue. The following objection has 
been made, and will, in all probabilitv, be made 
again. The present methods are the result of 
centuries of evolution; thev have been improved 
up to the utmost, and if they are not a success, 
nothing will ever be satisfactory. It would not 
be difficult to show that the present methods are 
not normal; that they are the product of a period 
when education was a farce, and when the ideals 
of a healthier period had fallen into decay. But I 
shall not lay anv stress upon this, for it is enough 
to point out that conditions have entirelv changed 
within the last thirty-five or forty years. The 
curriculum has.been growing wider and wider; 


, pear entirely from the school curriculum. 


the time allowed for Latin has steadily decreased. 


| Granted that the methods of forty years ago were | 


successful then, they cannot produce the same, 
or even nearly the same, result at the present 
time. Unless some means be found of adapting 
the teaching of Latin and Greek to modern needs 
and conditions, classics must, and will, disap- 
There 
are doubtless many who contemplate such a con- 
tingency with intense satisfaction. There are 
also many---and these include the majority of 
parents—who are apparently indifferent. I ask 
all such to study the question and try to reach the 
true conclusion. But I urge those who sincerely 
believe that the loss of classics would be an edu- 
cational calamity to rouse themselves, and to 
bring their united efforts to bear upon the end 
which they desire to achieve. 

PosTscRIPT.—Since writing my two articles I 
see that the Report of the Board of Education 
for the year 1905-6 lays stress upon the learn- 
ing of English. Mention is made of the fact that 
ignorance of the mother-tongue is hindering lan- 
guage teaching in general It is some satisfac- 
tion to know that the Board is aware of the 
state of affairs. 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

HE future historian of this generation wiil 
certainly not be gravelled for lack of matter 
when he comes to write his chapter on 

Education. With the doubtful exception of the 
Taunton Commission Report of forty years ago 
we possess no picture of the state of education 
at any former time so complete as that contained 
in the numerous reports by more or less eminent 
hands which have been issued during the last 
few months. Mr. Cyril Jackson's report upon 
the schools of the Isle of Man is the latest, and 
is sure of an honourable place in the series. Іп 
the masterly and instructive handling of elab- 
orate statistics it is at least equal to any which 
have preceded it. The ten clear and significant 
diagrams are a special feature of the work. 

Out of a population in the island of about 
54,000 people, 747 are in secondary schools. But 
129 boys in King William's College, a well-known 
non-local and first-grade school, come from out- 
side the island. Not counting these, 319 boys 
and дот girls, together with 88 pupil teachers, 
are in schools where higher education is given, 
13 per thousand in all. The proportion at first 
sight looks reasonable, but as 187 of these pupils 
are under twelve vears of age the number of 
those really receiving secondary instruction cannot 
be put at more than 519, or 9'5 per thousand. 
Mr. Jackson's figures enable us to pursue the 
matter further. Of the 519, at least 120 are 
under fourteen years of age; not more than доо 
are above that age. If by the side of this result 
is set the fact that in the public elementary schools 
of the island there are no fewer than 209 children, 
also over fourteen years of age, who will in a 
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year's time be reduced to a mere remnant of 
20, the existence of a gap in the system which 
the ordinary elementary school cannot adequately 
hll, and the secondary school does not, is estab- 
lished. Mr. Jackson joins with Prof. Sadler in 
suggesting the supplementary class of the Scottish 
code as the remedy. 

Many interesting questions are raised or 
suggested by this report, of which perhaps 
two or three may be selected for mention here. 
The Board of Education's new pupil-teacher 
system has set thousands of bovs and girls, aged 
from twelve to eighteen, travelling almost daily 
to and fro between the sparsely populated countrv 
districts and large town schools and centres. It 
is far from being an unmixed good, and the 
wonder is that no very articulate protest has as 
yet been made. Douglas is the natural educa- 
tional centre of the Isle of Man, and yet, partly 
for a reason which, being peculiar to the island, 
need not be stated here, but also for reasons 
which are generally applicable, Mr. Jackson de- 
clines to recommend concentration on Douglas. 
“* In the winter, trains are inconvenient: for ex- 
ample, pupils from the north leave Ramsey Station 
at 7 a.m., and reach Douglas three-quarters of 
an hour before school opens, and do not get back 
to Ramsey till 6.50 p.m. To start in the dark 
and cold, after a hasty breakíast, is bad for 
growing children, especially girls; and a railwav 
journey is not a desirable addition to the fatigues 
and mental excitements of a scholar's day.'' The 
instance can probably be paralleled in nearly every 
county in England, and it is well that the atten- 
tion of teachers and administrators should be 
directed to this aspect of present educational 
policy. 

One other point of similarity between the Isle 
of Man and the English counties to which Mr. 
Jackson refers is the existence of numerous small 
educational endowments, each attached to some 
one parish or group of parishes. Many of these 
no longer serve their original purpose, rate aid 
having replaced them in elementary education, 
and yet the difficulty of linking them up in any 
general scheme of secondary education is so great 
that there is a danger of their becoming derelict. 
Mr. Jackson’s suggestion for their utilisation is 
that the income should be pooled in a common 
fund to cover a wider area and to be expended in 
scholarships. It is desirable still to maintain the 
local association, but most of these endowments 
are so small that the income would require fund- 
ing for some years in order to provide a sufficient 
sum for a scholarship; and, moreover, the field 
of selection furnished by most parishes is so 
small that, were the scholarship limited to such 
an area, there is a great probability that it would 
be wasted on an unworthy or unsuitable candi- 
date. By pooling the endowments of several 
parishes, proper competition could be guaranteed, 
and in a period of years each parish would get its 
due share. 

The last point suggested by this valuable re- 
port which we can find space to touch upon is 
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the vital question of the duration of the secondary- 
school course. There is no definite local industry 
in the island which claims the boys at an early 
age; indeed, the secondary-school type of boy 
often migrates to the mainland to hnd employ- 
ment. Compare this economic condition with 
that prevailing, for example, in Liverpool, where 
the demand tor boy clerks between the apes of 
fourteen and sixteen is almost unlimited, and it 
may be said that in the island, if anywhere, there 
is a favourable prospect of the secondary schools 
being allowed to carry their boys to the end ot 
the normal four years' course. Yet what are 
the facts? Taking the total numbers and ages 
of the boys in all the secondary schools of Liver- 
pool and of the island respectively, we find that 
in Liverpool rather more than half, and in the 
island rather less than half, are in the schools 
by their twelfth birthday. Thereafter in both 
cases the numbers rise rapidly for the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years. There is then in the case 
of Liverpool an equally rapid fall; half-way 
through the fifteenth year thirty per cent. have 
gone; by the end of the sixteenth, another fifty 
per cent. have followed them. In the case of 
the island the fall is delayed, but only for half 
a year; nearly thirty per cent. leave before they 
are sixteen, more than fifty per cent. more have 
gone by the time they are seventeen. 
Substantially the same state of things is re- 
vealed in all the reports lying between Prof. 
Sadler's Liverpool report, from which some of 
the above figures are derived—the first of the 
series containing statistical data—and Mr. Jack- 
son's report, which is the latest to be issued. The 
inevitable deduction surely is that we must re- 
consider our definition of the secondary school. 
For reasons which are partly social, but mainly 
economic, the four years' course from twelve to 
sixteen seems at present an ideal which can be 
realised only in exceptional circumstances. The 
schoolmaster is compelled to accept the conditions 
of the social organisation which he serves; he 
can only expect to modify them by slow and in- 
direct methods; and while still preserving our 
ideal and seeking to attain it, we shall be wise to 
make our account with the fact that for most of 
our boys their school career must terminate before 
they are sixteen, and to endeavour in the three 
years left to us to bring our work to completion. 


German Grammar for Science Students. By Dr. W. A. 
Osborne and E. E. Osborne. viiit+106 pp. (Whittaker.) 
2s. 6d.-——l1f this were only a little better, it would be quite 
a useful book; it should have been submitted in proof to 
someone with a really good knowledge of the language, 
and awkward mistakes might have been avoided and the 
general arrangement improved. German ä is not pro- 
nounced like a in fame, nor ch alwavs like ch in Scotch 
loch; der Gush is not German at all; Bercherglas, Hane, 
Reagenglaschen, Rorchen, schwefelsaures, are a few mis- 
prints out of many; ich habe geblieben, ftinftes und 
sechstes Hefte are grammatical errors. The lists in the 
appendix should prove useful. That Bauchnaht is a 
botanical term is new to us. 
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THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.' 


ELATIVELY to the State, the German 
university stands midway between the com- 
plete autonomy of the English university 

and the State-servitude of the French faculté. Its 
professors are appointed and paid, and their ac- 
tivity is supervised, by the Government. At the 
same time it is a free scientific corporation. Its 
atmosphere is intellectual liberty. Its students 
are not, like those of Oxford and Cambridge, 
hampered in the pursuit of truth by social and 
ecclesiastical prejudices. 

As its atmosphere is freedom, so its goal is, 
in the wider sense of the word, science. It is 
both an academy (an institution for the extension 
of scientific knowledge and the organisation of 
scientific labour) and a school, and it is the former 
characteristic which tends to be emphasised. As 
a school its prime object is not the professional 
training aimed at by the French faculté, nor, as 
here, the satisfaction of a social demand for a 
certain breadth of culture. It comprises both 
these, but its prime object is science, science as 
the means to the acquirement of an independent 
judgment, that is, to the emancipation of man- 
hood. 

Another “© note’’ of the German university is 
its claim to the intellectual leadership of the 
people. The terms professor, and scholar or in- 
vestigator, are almost always implied in one 
another. The university is the brain of the 
nation. So, too, it claims to act as a public 
conscience, an office which the Church, immersed 
in the struggle for power, has abdicated. The 
man in action, says Goethe, is always without 
conscience. It is the scholar alone, withdrawn 
from the turmoil, who can appreciate human 
values; and these days of supersensitive national- 
ism increasingly demand this guidance of the 
spiritually free. 

So far the ideal; but in Prof. Paulsen's pages, 
as so often elsewhere, there is sometimes heard 
a note of foreboding. The old simplicity of 
German life is gone, and the change is reflected 
in education. Student-life has lost much of its 
former democratic character. In the greater uni- 
versities, large salaries, the adoption of the 
customs of fashionable society, and the love of 
titles and decorations have broken down the old 
intimacy between -teacher and pupil. 

The flaws in the system itself are discussed by 
the author with much candour. Extending his 
purview, he notes the gulf fixed between the 
gymnasium and the university; on that side re- 
striction, and over-pressure resulting in ‘‘ school- 
weariness ”’; on this side liberty unrestrained. In 
the university, idealism has its natural offset in 
what in England we should call a certain want 
of practicalness. Professional pride tends to 
merge the teacher in the investigator pure and 
simple; and this, and the extremely abstract char- 


1 “ The German Universities and University Study." From the German 
of Friedrich Paulsen. хххіі+ 435 pp. (Longmans.) 155. net. 
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acter of the work, tend in turn to an undue 
narrowing of the scope of education. Of school- 
masters in particular it is complained that they 
are too often mere technica) specialists. 

Such is the substantifique moelle of Prof. 
Paulsen's book, almost in his own words. It is 
a work which no one interested in education 
should neglect. Perhaps its chief merit lies in its 
grasp of principles, and its lucid exposition of 
them, so that the reader will hardly close it 
without feeling that his opinions have gained in 
precision and unity. The treatment is always 
historical and to some extent comparative. The 
book, which is never dull, is a model of clear 
arrangement, and it has a serviceable index and 
a bibliography. 


A STUDY OF EURIPIDES.? 


URIPIDES is becoming the centre of 
interest in the Greek drama. His high 
reputation among the ancients is well 

known, but in modern times he has found less 
favour. M. Decharme does not take the same 
way of vindicating him as Dr. Verrall; he keeps 
fairly within the old limits of criticism, and he is 
consequently reduced to the necessity of calling 
in the ‘‘ situations "' to save the '' plot.” No one 
can doubt that Euripides is a master of the 
dramatic situation; he is as great a master of 
that as Sophocles, but from a different stand- 
point, because he regards fate emotionally. It 
is the plot which has called forth the most scath- 
ing condemnation of the art of Euripides. M. 
Decharme cannot justify his plots; no one can, 
indeed, do that, unless he uses some other than 
the conventional interpretation of them. 

The rest of the book falls into two parts, one 
of which deals with the author’s opinions and 
one with his technique. In extracting the 
opinions of a dramatist from those which he puts 
into the mouths of his characters, the critic is 
always liable to err. What are Shakespeare's 
opinions? We have to compare and contrast, to 
draw inferences from the character of the speaker, 
and all this is very slippery indeed. M. Decharme 
is judicious in his attempt. He would hardly 
have expected to convince every one, but at 
least he avoids the charge of rashness. The 
topics which are dealt with in this section are the 
poet’s views of religion, philosophy, society 
(including the position and character of women), 
and politics. 

When we turn to his art as a dramatist, we 
see discussions of his choice of subject, the action 
of the plays, and the chorus. Of the dramatic 
situations we have already spoken; the plots are 
analysed on p. 224 and following, and their weak- 
nesses are pointed out. It cannot be denied 
that Euripides shows less sense of form than 
Sophocles; nor (pace M. Decharme) that he 
lacked a sense of humour. Тһе ‘‘ comic 


? “ Euripides and the Spirit of his Dramas.” By Paul Decharme. 
Translated by James Loeb. xxii+392 pp. (Macmillan.) 125. 64. net. 
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This book is essentially practical, and, what 
is more than practical, much of it is really pos- 
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Iceland, unless we include the unintentionally 
comic. M. Decharme is aware of the poet's | sible; 


clumsiness in the prologue and the epilogue, but 
does not suggest a possible reason for it. 
Finally, he is more ready than some critics to see 
relevancy in the choral odes. 

On the whole, this is a thoughtful and appre- 
ciative book, which may profitably be read by 
the young student who has some first-hand 
knowledge of the dramas; and it is written if a 
bright and interesting style. 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS.: 


F the fifteen chapters of this new manual 
of the principles and methods of teach- 
ing, nine have been written by Prof. 

Welton, professor of education in the University 
of Leeds, and the remaining six by specialists in 
the departments of music, geography, mathe- 
matics, natural history, needlework, and form or 
handicraft. But though the pens are different, 
the spirit and doctrine are one, and the authors 
have succeeded in presenting us with a clear, 
logical, succinct, and inspiring treatise on this 
subject. This modern departure from single au- 
thorship shows at once how complex the theory 
and practice of education have become. Formerly 
nearly all the treatises on school work came from 
one mind; but this stage has passed, and we have 
now advanced to the period of professors and 
specialists. 

The ideal Prof. Welton has set before him is 
to present to the student a consistent and co- 
ordinated body of doctrine derived from the 
theory, which underlies all true practice of an 
art. The student is asked to assimilate the prin- 
ciples laid down, and to make them part of that 
living thought which finds expression in his daily 
work in the class-room. In other words, he deals 
with the canons of the art of teaching, and trusts 
that the application will follow. This is a wise 
departure, and one we most heartily commend. 
Formerly—indced, we are somewhat ashamed to 
admit, the practice continues—the manuals on 
teaching. were compiled after the manner of the 
cookery book, in which one had only to follow 
the recipe, and lo! the product might have been 
the effort of a cordon bleu. But just as material 
things under the same name vary and fail us, 
so do the minds of children, and the author is 
quite justified in clearly stating that the true and 
effective wav to train the practical teacher is to 
imbue him with broad and fruitful principles, 
which he himself must bring to bear on the living 
problems, which everv dav in school sets him to 
solve. 

To be of value, however, these principles must 
be practical, and, excepting the clergv, we do 
not think that anv body of professional men 
suffers more than teachers from advisers in the 


1 ** Principles and Methods in Teaching." By Prof. James Welton. 
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that is, it suggests departures which it is 
quite likely a teacher will be willing to make, if 
he really desires to turn himself round and em- 
brace the modern spirit. In each chapter sufh- 
cient details are given to guide the worker, and 
in nearly every chapter opinions of great thinkers 
are most appositely quoted as a stimulus and in- 


centive to broader thought. John  Morley's 
“ Essay on Popular Culture,” Grote’s early chap- 
ters in his '' History of Greece,” Seeley's '' Ex- 


pansion of England," and Frederic Harrison's 

‘Meaning of History ’’ are a few of the many 
instances given. 

Two features of this work are specially com- 
mended: the outline courses of study, especially 
that on the teaching of English, chapter viii., 
and a list at the end of each chapter, of books 
recommended for the use of teachers, with the 
prices attached. No fewer than 143 works are 
named, and the whole forms one of the most 
copious and valuable catalogues we have lately 
seen. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE.? 


T is not too much to say that this book will 
become indispensable to all engaged in the 
study or teaching of Shakespeare. Its com- 

pleteness, its range, its suggestiveness, and its 
fullness of matter are marvellous; for it embodies 
all recent research of any note or value. Mr. 
Luce starts by treating the matter of his volume 
somewhat baldly. He says it is a '' matter of 
arithmetic; the pleasure we find in a work of art 
will be in proportion to our knowledge." That 
is a proposition from which many genuine critics 
would shrink; but as the author proceeds with 
his task his book grows luminous and valuable in 
a singular degree. 

As a handbook it completely justifies its title, 
but it suggests so many lines of inquiry that it 
is valuable beyond most volumes of its kind, and 
its style is admirable. The necessary historical 
facts are clearly set forth, and each play is dealt 
with first in this aspect; then follow the critical 
remarks, and these are splendid. They have, in 
many cases, been stated by other commentators, 
but Mr. Morton Luce's own share in them is 
large, and the whole is beautifully expressed. 
His paragraphs sometimes are marvels of logic 
and literary beauty. 

Concerning Shakespeare's apprenticeship some 
remarks on p. 71 are worth pondering; so are 
those on p. 235, on his technical defects; and we 
are wholly at one with Mr. Luce in his estimate 
of Shakespeare’s method of composition. What 
he says of Lady Macbeth (p. 319) is pene- 
trating and important, and if his estimate of Fal- 
staff (p. 398) seems a little too high, he supports 
it ably. A valuable point is made where he notes 
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that Shakespeare's love of or interest in music 
declined after 1600 a.D. (p. 395), though we do 
not follow his opinion of modern opera (p. 393), 
which is a matter we cannot here discuss. His 
analysis of Shakespeare's relation to the canons 
of Aristotle (pp. 416 et seq.) is worthy of deep 
attention. 

Altogether, this volume is a notable contribu- 
tion to Shakespearean scholarship by reason of 
the clearness of its method, the vigour and in- 
dependence of its criticism, the unusual fullness of 
its information, the excellence of 115 style, and 
the wide view and deep insight which it exhibits. 
In many points the author combines his criticism 
of Shakespeare with his earlier volume on Tenny- 
son; to such an extent, indeed, that it seems 
necessary, to a true appreciation, that it should 
be founded on a study of both volumes. But our 
admiration for this present work is great, and we 
heartily commend it. 


THE MOST NOTABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 
OF 1906. 


IN accordance with our usual custom, we give below 
short lists of notable books published during 1906 in the 
the 
lists we have secured 


chief subjects of curriculum. Їп 
the the 


experts in touch with the needs of secondarv schools of 


secondarv-school 
compiling assistance of 
every grade. Attention has not been confined to books 
reviewed in these columns, and teachers who examine the 
books of last vear included in the following lists mav rest 
assured that they have become acquainted with the scope 
and contents of many of the best recent school books. 

In cases where the title of a book is not a sufficient 
indication of its character à few explanatory notes have 


been added. 


Modern Languages. 


" Histoire de la Littérature. française classique, 1518- 
1830.7. By F. Brunetiere.. Tome I. De Marot à 
Montaigne. Deuxième Partie: La Pléiade. (Paris: 


Delagrave.) 2.50 francs. 
An excellent example of the skill and sympathy of the 
great French critic who has just passed awav. 


" Lectures. françaises: Géographie et Histoire.” Ву 
W. M. Poole and M. Becker. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d. 

'" French Historical Reader." Ву H. N. Adair. (Bell.) 
is. 6d. 

'" Graduated French. Unscens." Ву Victor Oger. 
(Arnold.) Parts I. to IV., 8d. each. 


" Nouvelle Grammaire française.” By J. G. Anderson. 
(Methuen.) 2s. 

* A Public School French Primer.” 
and E. Pelissier. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. 


* Handbuch zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur.” 


By О. Siepmann 


By Adolf Bartels. (Leipzig: Avenarius.) 55. 

Clear and interesting. 

"A First German Reader." By D. L. Savory. 
(Arnold.) 15. 6d. 


"A First German Course for Science Students." By 
Prof. H. G. Fiedler and F. E. Sandbach.  (Moring.) 
23. od. 


* Cassell's New German Dictionary." Edited by Karl 
Breul. 7s. od. and тоѕ. 6d. net. 
Quite the best dictionary at a moderate price. 


Rippmann's ‘ Picture Vocabulary.” — French: First 
Series. (Dent.) 1s. German: First Series. (Dent.) ıs. 

‘Dent's First Spanish Book." By F. R. Robert. 25. 
net. 


The only introduction to Spanish on reform lines; a very 
interesting contribution to method. 


Classics. 
For the Use of Teachers. 
Amongst helps to the understanding of classical antiquity 
should be mentioned the following : 


“The Hibet Papyvri." — Part I. Edited, with Trans- 
lations and Notes, by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt. (Egypt 


Exploration Fund.) 45s. 

This admirable book, besides new classical fragments 
and portions of classical texts, contains a mass of material 
which throws light on ancient life, and is a most valuable 
help to the student. 

‘An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy.” Part If. 
' The Inscriptions of Attica." By C. S. Roberts and 
E. A. Gardner. (Cambridge University Press.) 215. 

A learned and scholarly book, giving the chief Attic 
inscriptions with full commentary. 

"A History of Ancient Pottery." By H. B. Walters, 
based on the work of Samuel Brick. Two vols. With 300 
illustrations, including eight coloured plates. (Murray.) 
635. net. 

* Coin Types, their Origin and Development." By Dr. 
George Macdonald. (MacLehose.) 10s. net. 

A brilliant and original work, advancing by one stage 
this thorny subject. 

“A Grammar of New Testament Greek.” I. 
mena. By J. H. Moulton. (T. and T. Clark.) 

A brilliant contribution to historical Greek grammar. 

“ Historical Greek Coins." Ву G. F. Hill. With 
thirteen plates. (Constable.) поз. 6d. net. 

Contains the chief coins which illustrate Greek history, 
and a general account of coins. 


Prolego- 
10s. 6d. 


Scholars' Editions. 


“ The Birds of Aristophanes." The Text revised, with 
a Translation in Corresponding Metres, Introduction, and 
Commentary. By B. B. Rogers. (Bell.) 10s. od. 

““ Demosthenes against Meidias." Edited by W. W. 
Goodwin. (Cambridge University Press.) 95. 


School books of the usual unintelligent tvpe have been 
plentiful as usual, but the vear has been singularly barren 
in those which differ from that type. We have only to 
mention three which embody the result of recent experi- 
ments in the reform of classical teaching. Experience 
will, we hope, suggest further improvements upon these 
first attempts. 

* The Perse First Latin Book." By W. H. S. Jones. 
(Cambridge : Macmillan and Bowes.) 2s. 

In this Mr. Jones carries out the principles laid down in 
his book on ''The Teaching of Latin ’’ (Blackie). The 
book is meant for bovs of eleven to twelve, and it contains 
evervthing necessary for them to learn up to the reading 
of the first author. 

"A First Greek 
(Blackie.) 2s. 6d. 

Contains a similar course for the first two terms of 
Greek (age fourteen to fifteen), and covering the whole 
essentials of accidence and svntax, with the 
exercises and marking. 


Course." D. Rouse. 


By Dr. W. Н. 


necessarv 
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** The Greek War of Independence (1821-1827). Being 
a Greek text for beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Maps. By C. D. Chambers. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein.) 35s. 

This book also contains the necessary grammar for the 
first course, based on a continuous narrative which is 
graduated in difficulty from page to page. The book is 
well done, in spite of some defects in the Greek style, 
which may be mended in a second edition, and a certain 
lack of clearness in the arrangement of the non-textual 
part. 


School Editions. 


‘* Selections from the Septuagint,’ according to the text 
of Swete. By F. C. Conybeare and St. George Stock. 
(Ginn.) 6s. 

Contains an admirable summary of Hellenistic grammar. 

' Selections from Lucian." By F. G. Atkinson. 
(Ginn.) 6s. 

With good introductions. 

We must also mention the excellent texts of ‘‘ Demos- 
thenes," Vol. I., by S. H. Butcher, and the “ Annals of 
Tacitus," by C. D. Fisher (Clarendon Press), 4s. and 
4s. 6d. 


English Language, Grammar, and Composition. 


'" А Class Book of English Grammar." By W. E. C. 
Clarke and A. C. Muller. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. 

Adapted to give a good grounding. Well equipped with 
examination questions. 

'* Progressive Course in English Grammar and Compo- 
sition." Part I., for junior classes, 6d.; Part II., for 
senior classes, 9d. (Oliver and Boyd.) 

Valuable little books. 

'" Sentence Analysis." By one of the authors of '' The 
King's English." (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d. 

Specially written for lower forms of public schools. 

'" Exercises for Parsing in Colour." By E. Hastings. 
(Edward Arnold.) 1s. 6d. 

Well suited for young pupils. 

‘“The Sounds of Spoken English." 
Rippmann. (Dent.) 1. 6d. 

An excellent manual that was much required. 

* The King's English." By H. W. F. and F. G. F. 
(Clarendon Press.) 6s. 

For the teacher or the library. 
Well planned and well executed. 

'* Blackie's Standard Dictionary."' 

Concise, comprehensive, 
Has very useful appendices. 

‘ʻA Chapter on Essay Writing.” 
(Cambridge University Press.) 6d. 

The excellent chapter from the latest edition of Mr. 
West's Grammar. 

'" Essays in the Making." 
tons.) 3s. 6d. 

Likely to be very useful. 

“ Précis and Précis Writing." 
key. (Bell.) 4s. 6d. 

A comprehensive manual. 

“The Essentials of Composition and Rhetoric.” 
A. H. Espenshade. (Heath.) 3s. 6d. 

Excellent matter, practically and lucidly arranged. 

'" Historical Study of the Mother Tongue." By Prof. 
H. C. Wyld. (John Murray.) 7s. 6d. 

Very important for teachers. A thorough and learned 
work, based on the latest results of research. 


By Prof. Walter 


Exceedingly useful. 


(Blackie.) 2s. 
and thoroughly trustworthy. 


By A. S. West. 


By Eustace Miles. (Riving- 


By A. W. Ready. With 


By 
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History. 
For the Use of Teachers. 


“The History of England from the Earliest Times to 
the Norman Conquest." By T. Hodgkin. (Longmans.) 
75. 6d. net. 

The first volume of Longmans’ standard '' Political 
History of. England.” 


“ England under the Normans and Angevins.”’ By 
Н. W. C. Davis. ‘‘ England under the Tudors.” By 
A. D. Innes. '' England under the Stuarts." By G. M. 
Trevelyan. (Methuen.) 10s. 6d. net each. 


Three of the seven volumes of which this ' History of 
England " is to be composed. 

“ English Historians." By 
2s. 6d. 

An account of English-writing historians of England, 
with illustrative extracts. 

' Syllabus of British History." Parts 
C. H. K. Marten. (Spottiswoode.) 6s. net. 

Suggestive headings for viva voce work. 

‘“ Syllabus of Continental European History.” 
Richardson. (Ginn.) 3s. 6d. 

Headings for lectures. 

'* Lectures on Modern History.” 
millan.) 10s. net. 

Cambridge professorial lectures by the master of modern 
history. 


A. ]. Grant. (Blackie.) 


VI.-IX. By 


Ву О. H. 


By Lord Acton. (Mac- 


For Class Use. 
I. EuRoPEAN HISTORY. 


““ Readings in European History." Vol. II. 
Robinson. (Ginn.) 7s. 


Extracts from sources, with a running commentarv. 


By J. H. 


““ Main Landmarks of European History." By F. N. 
Dixon. (Clive.) 2s. '' Heroes of European History.” Ву 
L. Creighton. (Longmans.) 15. 6d. 

Two little introductory books. 

** Gateways to History." (Edward Arnold.) rod.-1s. 6d. 


Seven booklets, introductory to history. Books V. and 
VI. tell of European history. 
II. ENcrisH History. 
“© Asser's Life of King Alfred." By A. S. Cook. (Ginn.) 
25. 6d. “Illustrative History." Stuart Period, by 


J. W. B. Adams; Mediæval Period, by A. Kimpster and 


G. Home. (Horace Marshall.) 2s. 6d. each. 

** Source ’’ books. 

' An Advanced History of Great Britain." Bv T. F. 
Tout. (Longmans.) ss. 

The best text-book for elder scholars. 

" War and Reform, 1789-1837." By А. Hassall. 


(Rivingtons.) 35s. 

A good '' period manual. One of a series. 

** Rights and Duties of Citizenship." By W. D. Aston. 
(Clive.) 1s. 6d. 

For elder scholars. 

'Our English Towns and Villages." 
Hall. (Blackie.) rs. 6d. 

For vounger pupils. 


By H. R. W. 


III. Locat History. 


' A School History of Somerset." By W. Raymond. 
““ А School History of Warwickshire." By B. C. A. 
Windle. (Methuen.) 15. 6d. each. 

* The Story of Exeter." By A. M. Shorto. (Exeter: 
Commin.) 15. ''Lancashire." (Pitman.) 3d. and 44. 

Both, in proportion to size, useful and interesting. 
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Geography. 


In compiling the following list, space has compelled us 
to omit several works which in ordinary years would have 
been included. 


General. 


'"* Progressive Course of Comparative Geography.” 
P. H. L’Estrange. (Philip.) 6s. 

A combined geography and atlas, designed for a complete 
school course. 

‘“ The Preliminary Geography.” Vol. I. of the ‘‘ Oxford 
Geographies.” Ву A. J. Herbertson. 
1s. 6d. 

Chief features: causes and consequences plus descriptive 
matter and numerous illustrative maps. 

" Geographical Gleanings.” By Rev. F. R. Burrows. 
(Philip.) rs. 6d. 

Suggestive hints to teachers. 

`* Practical Teaching of Geography 


By 


in Schools and 


Colleges." By A. Morgan. Fourth edition. (Philip.) 6d. 
Special. 
‘“ The British Isles." Vol. II. of a *''Scientific Geo- 


graphy.” By E. W. Heaton. (Ralph, Holland.) 1s. 6a. 
'" Rent," “ Yorkshire.” Readers of the “ English 
Counties " series. (Blackie.) 8d. each. 
" Handbook of the British Colonial Empire." By W. Н. 


Mercer and A. J. Harding. (Waterlow.) 2s. 6d. 

Based on the ''* Colonial Office List ’’: administrative and 
historical sections more trustworthy than the geography. 

'" Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies.” Vol. I. of 
Lucas's ‘ Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” 
Second edition. Revised by R. E. Stubbs. (Clarendon 
Press.) ss. , 

'* The Dominion of Man." By E. Protheroe. (Methuen.) 
25. 

On the whole a good epitome of commercial geography. 


Atlases. 


“* The Model Atlas." (Philip.) 64d. 

Alternate relief and political maps. 

" Handy Atlas of Modern Geography.” 
(Stanford.) 10s. 6d. 

Useful as a reference, or to accompany newspaper read- 
ing: crammed full of names. 


Second edition. 


" Atlas of the World's Commerce." By J. G. 
Bartholomew. (Newnes.) Twenty-two fortnightly parts at 
6d. each. 


An excellent publication, containing also a gazetteer of 
commercial commodities by W. A. Taylor, and an intro- 
duction to economic geography by G. G. Chisholm. 


'" The Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer.” (Philip.) 
Thirty-six fortnightly parts at 7d. each. 
Commenced publication on October 30th, 1906, and 


advertised as the ‘‘ most complete, most accurate and up- 
to-date ’’ atlas of the day. 


Wall Maps. 


'" British Isles." One 
(W. and A. K. Johnston.) 

'" Asia," '' Palestine." Stanford’s ‘‘ New Orographical 
Series," under direction of H. J. Mackinder. (Stanford.) 
Mounted on rollers, 21s. each. 

Accurate and pleasing ; well worth getting. 


of the Series. ` 
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‘amples,’ тоо pp., for pupils; and answers. 
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Mathematics. 


'" A Heuristic Arithmetic.” By Clifford Granville and 
C. E. Rice. ix+273 pp. (Horace Marshall.) 25. 6d. 

Divided into “ Method," 130 pp., for teachers; '' Ex- 
An excellent 
book for very young beginners. 

“ The Winchester Arithmetic.” Ву C. Godfrey and 
С. M. Bell. ix+199 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
35. 

A collection of examples of great freshness. А straight- 
forward treatment is given ; and the tricky questions which 
most books inherit from generations of examination papers 
are omitted. Logarithms are included. A teachers’ edition 
(6s.) contains answers and notes on method, interleaved 
with the examples. 

“ Examples in Arithmetic." By C. O. Tuckey. 
241+xl pp. (Bell.) 35. 

Tricky *' examination '' examples are placed in a section 
by themselves. Logarithms are included; also examples 
on numerical trigonometry and on the applications of pro- 
portion to physics. 

"A New Shilling Arithmetic.”’ 
F. E. Robinson. xii+175+xxxiv pp. 
answers, Is. ; with answers, 15. 4d. 

Seems much the best of several new Arithmetics at this 
price. 

“A First Course of Algebra.” 
vili+175+xxi pp. (Blackie.) 25. 6d. 

Reaches quadratic equations. A good course, except that 
simple equations seem unduly postponed. 

* A Second Geometry Brook." By J. G. Hamilton and 
Е. Kettle. vi+292+xii pp. (Edward Arnold.) 3s. 6d. 

The work is skilfully arranged so as to lead through 
guesses and experiments to the discovery of geometrical 
truths. An introduction to trigonometry is included. 

* Geometry." Ву S. O. Andrew. xi+218 рр. (Murray.) 
25. 

This book (entirely recast in this edition) contains plane 
and solid geometry and trigonometry to the solution of 
oblique triangles. It begins with a good course of experi- 
mental work; then chapter viii. is devoted to the de- 
ductive method of proof, which is used thenceforward. 

““ A Manual of Geometry." Ву W. D. Eggar. xxiii+ 
325 pp. (Macmillan.) 35. 6d. 

Contains good experimental work. Їп chapter x. 
formal proofs are begun. These are indicated only, and 
should be written in full by the student in a note-book. 
A chapter on mensuration of solids is included. 

“ Trigonometry for Beginners." By Rev. J. B. Lock 
and J. M. Child. viii+ 195 pp. (Macmillan.) 25. 6d. 

An attempt to treat trigonometry as a practical subject. 
Five-figure tables are included, and stress is laid on deter- 
mining the error possible in interpolation and in the calcu- 
lations for solving triangles. Surveying instruments are 


X11+ 


By C. Pendlebury and 
(Bell.) Without 


By A. E. Layng. 


explained. 
"A New Trigonometry.” By R. F. D'Arcy. viii 
84 pp. (Methuen.) 25s. 6d. 


An easy, well-arranged course of trigonometry to solution 
of triangles, excluding the addition formule. 

‘‘ Trigonometry for Beginners." By J. W. Mercer. 
xii+351 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s. 

This excellent book, which includes the addition formula 
and their applications, has many novel features. The 
tangent is first introduced, and the sine and cosine later. 
This makes the early chapters very easy. In solving 
triangles, the use of the haversine formula is included; 
also the traverse table is explained. 
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'" Algebraic Geometry: a New Treatise on Analytical 
Conic Sections." By W. M. Baker. И+325+ xxiii pp. 
(Bell.) 6s. 

Except for one chapter, on the general cquation, this 
deals with conics referred to their axes. Two striking 
features are sections on locus problems, and sections on 
the properties of conics in which geometry and algebra 
are both used according to convenience. An excellent book 
for those who arc not specialists in mathematics. 

'* Clive’s Mathematical Tables." ii--49 pp. 
Tutorial Press.) 15. 6d. 

Contains two-page tables of logarithms, &c., to five 
figures, with corrections to enable accuracy to be obtained 
when the numbers in the difference columns are large. 
Should be useful in doing away with uncertainty as to the 
accuracy to be expected. 

'* Elementary Problem Papers.” 
120 pp. (Edward Arnold.) 15. 6d. 


Should be useful for those beginning to specialise in 
mathematics. 


(University 


By C. V. Durell. vii+ 


Physics and Chemistry. 
For Class Use. 
Pitysics. 

'" Elementary Treatise on Physics." Translated from 
Ganot's “ Eléments de Physique.” Seventeenth edition. 
Edited by Prof. A. W. Reinold. (Longmans.) 155. 

The revision of this popular text-book has been thorough, 
and the result is satisfactory in every respect. 

‘The Properties of Matter." By C. J. L. Wagstaff. 
(Clive.) 3s. 6d. 

'* Practical Physics." Ву W. R. Bower and J. Satterly. 
(Clive.) 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. 


'" Conversations on Chemistry." Part П. By W. 


Ostwald. Translated by S. K. Turnbull. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 8s. 6d. net. 
'" Elements of Quantitative Analysis.” By Dr. G. H. 


Bailev. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d. 

'* Practical Exercises in Chemistry.” 
ton. (Macmillan.) 2s. 6d. 

Very suitable for use in secondary schools. 


"Joseph Priestley.” By T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Bv G. C. Doning- 


(Dent.) 


For the Use of Teachers. 

'* Cours de Physique." By J. Jamin. 
ment (Radiations, Electricity, 
(Gauthier-Villars.) 8 francs. 

' Lehrbuch der Physik 
Pouillet. Tenth edition. 
(Mechanics and Acoustics). 
and 3.50 marks. 

“Lehrbuch der Physik." By О. D. Chwolson. 
Vol. 111. (Vieweg und Sohn.) 16 marks. 

This volume includes heat and thermodynamics. The 
complete treatise bids fair to prove itself the leading text- 
book of physics. 

'" Radio-activitv.'" By E. Rutherford. Second edition. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume has no rival as an authoritative exposition 
of what 1s known of the properties of radio-active bodies. 

'" Conduction of Electricity through Gases.” Bv Prof. 
J. J. Thomson. Second edition. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 165. 


Troisiéme Supplé- 
Ionisation). Е. Bouty. 


und Meteorologie.” Müller- 
First volume, in two parts 
(Vieweg und Sohn.) 7 marks 


The original volume has been completely revised, and 
extensive additions have been made. A standard work by 
the pioneer investigator in the field of the corpuscular 
theory of electricity. 
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“ Magnetische Kraftfelder." By H. Ebert. Second 
edition. (Leipzig: J. A. Barth.) 7 marks. 

'* The Theory of Experimental Electricitv." By W. C. D. 
Whetham. (Cambridge Universitv Press.) 8s. net. 

An elementary text-book—an admirable exposition of all 
that the theorists have discovered so far. 

'" Thunder and Lightning." By Camille Flammarion. 
Translated by W. Mostyn. (Chatto and Windus.) 6s. net. 

'" Die optischen Instrumente." By Dr. M. von Rohr. 
(Teubner.) 

This gives a simple account of the development and 
modern theorv of optical instruments. 

“The Life and Experiences of Sir 
Written by Himself. (Macmillan.) 


H. 
125. net. 


E. Roscoe.” 


Natural History. 
Botany. 

““ A First Course in Practical Вогапу. 
Elliott. (Blackie.) 3s. 6d. 

Suitable for students at the public school and technical 
college stages. 

“ Plant Life: Studies in Garden and School.” 
Jones. (Methuen.) 3s. 6d. 

А nature-study book adapted to the needs of primary 
and secondarv schools. 

““ The School Garden: a Handbook of Practical Horti- 
vulture for Schools." By J. E. IIennesev. (Blackie.) 15. 

A most useful book for those desirous of turning the 
school garden to best account educationally. 

“ The Physiology of Plants." Vol. IIT. Bv W. Pfeffer. 
[ranslated bv A. J. Ewart. (Clarendon Press.) 185. 

An advanced work dealing with metabolism and sources 
of energv in plants. 

" Handbook of Flower Pollination, based upon H. 
Miller’s Work ‘ The Fertilisation of Flowers bv Insects.’ ’’ 


By G. F. Scott 


By H. F. 


Vol. I. Ву P. Knuth. Translated bv J. R. Ainsworth- 
Davis. (Clarendon Press.) 185. 
' School Gardening for Little Children.” By Lucy 
Latter. (Sonnenschein.) 2s. 6d. 
“ Alien Flora of Britain." Ву S. T. Dunn. (West, 
Newman.) ss. 

Zoology. 
“Insect Life." Ву J. H. Fabre. (Macmillan.) 2s. Gd. 


A cheap issue of perhaps the most delightful book ever 
written on insects. 

“ Life and Evolution.” 
worth.) 85. 


By F. W. Headley. | (Duck- 


А non-technical account; the outcome of lectures to 
public-school boys. 

'" Cambridge Natural Historv." — Vol. I. Protozoa, 
Porifera, Coelenterata, Ctenophora, and Echinodermata. 
(Macmillan.) 18s. 

“ The Biology of the Frog." Ву S. J. Holmes. (Mac- 
millan.) 6s. 6d. 

An exhaustive compilation. 

“ Outlines of Zoology." By J. А. Thomson. Fourth 


edition, revised and enlarged. (Pentland.) rss. 


Middlesex. 128 pp. (Blackie.) 8d.—This is one of the 
“ English Counties Series of Supplementary Readers," of 
which we have already noticed others. It is, like its 
fellows, well written, clearly printed, plentifully illustrated 
with pictures and maps. Besides its thirty-eight chapters 
there is a synopsis. London is deliberately excluded, and 
the rest of the county is described topographically and, 
incidentally, historically. Our only complaint is that, 
while we have references to the two kings of Brentford, 
their story is not told. 
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POSITION OF ENGLISH SECONDARY 
EDUCATION.' 


TuE organisation and development of the education given 
in secondarv schools is the most important educational 
question of the present day. It is the pivot of the whole 
situation, as it affects the efficiency, intelligence, and well- 
being of the nation. The scope and character of primary 
education are now pretty well settled. Much remains to 
be done in improving it; but the problems, so far as they 
are strictly educational, are uncontentious, and admit of 
approximate solution. Further advance will be on well- 
ascertained lines. The experience of thirty-five vears' 
working has borne fruit. But as soon as we pass beyond 
the sphere of elementary education proper (or what may 
conveniently be called bv the almost disused name of 
primary education), t.e., bevond what is provided and com- 
peled by law for the whole child-population of the nation, 
we plunge into chaos. Higher education has grown up 
in this country almost of itself, without any continuous 
or uniform guidance from the State. 

The provision and aid of super-primary education is now 
a function of all local education authorities. But the 
essentials of the problem are not yet authoritatively settled 
or even clearly stated. Great confusion of thought still 
exists throughout the country, and through all the writing 
and discussion about it principles are only slowly emerg- 
ing, and have not been reduced to order. Local authori- 
ties have to proceed experimentally, and gain their wisdom 
bv experience. [t is inevitable that there should be many 
errors, many false starts, much waste labour, and mis- 
application. of machinery. The function of the central 
authority is to watch, encourage, warn, co-ordinate; also 
to select for support, and to commend to localities, certain 
types which are fundamental in anv complete scheme of 
national provision; and to see that certain important things 
(which will be different in different places) are not lost 
sight of, and that the more important shall, so far as 
possible, take precedenee of the less important. 

With the object of producing a greater clearness of 
thought in regard to the main purpose to be kept in view 
the Board has attempted, in the exercise of this function, 
to set a standard and supply a working definition of the 
secondary school as distinct from other forms of super- 
primary education. This is given in the preliminary para- 
graph of the regulations for secondary schools as a school 
** which offers to cach of its scholars a general education 
of a wider scope and higher grade than that of an 
elementary school, given through a complete progressive 
course of instruction continuing up to and bevond the age 
of sixteen."' 

It is further laid down in the regulations that a secondary 
school, as thus defined, must offer at the least a full 
four-vear course providing instruction in a group of sub- 
jects so selected as to ensure due breadth and solidity in 
the education given. These subjects are defined as (i) the 
English language and literature, together with geography 
and history ; (ii) a language other than English ; (iii) mathe- 
matics and science, both theoretical and practical; and 
(iv) drawing. In the case of girls, practical housewifery 
must be provided for in the course, and as regards both 
boys and girls some provision must be made for manual 
work and for physical exercises. The object of these rules 
and of certain further rules more closelv defining these, is 
to ensure, even at the risk of some interference with free 


1 Abridged from the section dealing with secondary education in the 
Report of the Board of Education for the year 190:-6 (Cd. 2270, 
price sker). 
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experiment, а certain amount of breadth and richness in 
the curriculum of secondary schools, and to provide against 
schools recognised under that name offering only an educa- 
tion which is stunted, illiberal, unpractical, or over- 
specialised. With the growth of educated public opinion 
it may be possible, and, whenever it becomes possible, it 
is highly desirable, to relax these requirements in schools 
of tested efficiency, and to leave them a larger freedom in 
devising and executing schemes of education of their own. 

The results of the various inspections, and especiallv the 
full inspections of secondary schools throughout England 
that have recently been conducted by the Board, can now 
be brought together sufficiently to reveal certain general 
features of secondary-school work in England to which 
attention must be directed. The most conspicuous fact 
which emerges from a review of the reports on the inspec- 
tion of 362 secondarv schools in England conducted since 
December, 1904, is their demonstration of how much has 
vet to be done. There are many hopeful signs, there is 
real and widespread interest, but the shortcomings are too 
often little less than disastrous. 

Perhaps the most serious and most widespread defect in 
the schools inspected by the Board in the last eightcen 
months is the bad teaching of English. There is scarcelv 
a report in which complaint is not made of the English 
teaching in one direction or another. Either the teachers 
are not qualified to teach it, or there is too little time 
given to the subject; there is too little attention given to 
reading, and the recitation books are not well chosen; or 
thev do not exist at all, for collections of extracts are 
biblia abiblia; or there is no instruction except in formal 
grammar; or, most frequent of all, there is no graduated 
course of study. The following extracts from reports of 
inspectors justify these serious strictures: '' There is a 
tendency at present to treat the English books as a matter 
for scansion, analysis, &c., and as a quarry for miscel- 
laneous allusions, rather than as a means of culture and 
a training in logical expression. Some of the books studied 
are chosen deliberately from the former point of view.” 
‘In the term when the school was inspected no literature 
whatever was being taught. The grammar lesson heard 
in Forms IT. and I. was all but worthless. An unsuitable 
text-book was being dealt with mechanicallv; the boys, 
having no principles to guide them, made a series of bad 
guesses. It would be better for this class to drop grammar 
and be taught instead to read and understand a simple 
poem or two.” 

The evils that follow from this are only too frequently 
apparent. The children are careless and faulty in speech, 
their answers are mumbled or inaudible, and, as a further 
consequence, the standard of work in French and German 
is low. 

It is onlv fair to say that, except in schools of the first 
rank, the language teaching in schools for girls is on the 
whole better than in those for bovs of a corresponding 
type; especially is this true of French, and to some extent 
of English also. 

The disappearance of Greek, and even Latin, from many 
of the schools under the Board's inspection makes English 
a more important branch of the curriculum than ever 
before. In many cases two foreign languages are begun 


‘simultaneously, an arrangement that must lead to con- 


fusion in the mind of the pupil. 
in Form 1. commenced Latin and French together. 
'" Many of the scholars in this form are," says the 
inspector, * of such low general attainment, and, in par- 
ticular, so ill-grounded in English, that the acquirement of 
the elements even of one foreign language constitutes a 


In one school the pupils 
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heavy tax upon their powers. Having regard to all the 
circumstances of the school, it is, indeed, probable that 
nothing is gained by the inclusion of a second foreign 
language in the school curriculum. If the time now 
assigned to Latin were in part devoted to the strengthen- 
ing of the English work, and in part drawn upon to make 
a daily French lesson possible in each form, the educa- 
tional gain would be very real and the corresponding loss 
slight.” 

Another general statement that can be made about these 
schools is that in almost all of them, whatever their type, 
the staff of assistants is underpaid and often overworked. 
As a result, teachers with inadequate qualifications are 
entrusted with the instruction of children who, when they 
are grown men and women, should do the brain work of 
the nation. Even where the teacher is properly equipped 
he is depressed and disheartened by the conditions under 
which he is obliged to work, and a feeling of restlessness 
among the staff is engendered which results in too frequent 
changes; the prevalence of short-service teachers impairs 
the continuitv of tradition. 

In the smaller schools the headmaster or headmistress 
is frequentlv too much occupied to be able sufficientlv to 
supervise the work of the assistant staff; yet in such 
schools, owing to the small salaries and to the poorer 
qualitv of the teaching, the need of supervision is greatest. 

The introduction (into the secondarv school) of pupil 
teachers and probationers (t.e., intending pupil teachers) 
in numbers exceeding the number of girls previously in 
the school has, of course, caused difficulties of organisa- 
tion. These have been overcome for the moment; but 
further changes will be necessary as the progress of time 
renders possible the more complete amalgamation of the 
school and the pupil-teacher centre. But this is not all: 
“The newcomers have brought new problems and re- 
sponsibilities to the assistant staff, and the mere increase 
in numbers has, of course, necessitated bringing in new 
mistresses. The result is that the staff needs an unusual 
amount of supervision and guidance if the important work 
undertaken is to be properly carried out.” 

Further, in such schools none of the staff have an 
appreciable proportion of spare time during school hours, 
so that scanty opportunity is given for original studv, for 
reading new authors and subjects, and for working up 
old. In such circumstances neither improvement in teach- 
ing methods nor increased freshness in dealing with new 
subject-matter can fairlv be looked for. 

Finallv, it is only in exceptional cases that there is at 
present any effective test, graduated according to age, 
imposed upon scholars at entrance. Until, however, such 
a test has come into general use, classification cannot be 
satisfactory. 

From the facts respecting the various types of public 
secondarv schools, and bv the testimonv of all the most 
competent judges, it is clear that an improved standard of 
teaching power in secondary schools is at the root of all 
improvements and developments. Whether the deficiencv 
be in number, or in training, or in academic qualification 
and teaching experience, the whole teaching staff in verv 
few cases reaches the standard necessary for full efficiency. 

The reports of our inspectors prove that much—the re- 
former in a hurry may even sav all—remains to be done, 
not onlv as regards personnel and the methods the teachers 
adopt, but as regards the material and mental conditions 
(buildings, equipment, management, leisure, and salaries) 
under which the work is done. But these things cannot 
be put right in a couple of vears, nor by a stroke of the 
pen. The improvement, even the amount of financial help 
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from the locality or the State, must come gradually if the 
desired effects are to follow and to be permanent. 

It is, however, idle to expect full efficiency from a 
teaching staff which is inadequately paid; and in the 
majority of schools a substantial increase of the salary 
fund, with provision for both increment for length of 
service and for superannuation, must be regarded as a 
matter, not only in itself urgent, but a necessary condition 
for getting the full value out of other improvements. 

In view of these considerations, as well as of the in- 
creasing importance now universally recognised as attach- 
ing to a systematic provision of super-primary education, 
a substantial increase in the amount of State aid made 
available for secondary schools has been determined upon, 
and is provided for in the Estimates of this year. Im- 
portant matters of principle, however, inevitably arise as 
regards the allocation of the increased grants and the 
eligibility or ineligibility of various types of secondary 
schools for State aid, which require careful investigation, 
and may involve discussion in Parliament. For this reason 
the modified or supplementary regulations on which the 
new grants will depend will not be issued until a later 
date. It will be observed that these questions do not 
relate primarily to the kind of education given, but to the 
conditions under which it shall be given, as regards 
management, finance, accessibility, and degree of public 
control. But it is no less clear that these questions are 
in vital relation to another question which is of a strictly 
educational nature. This question, on the solution of 
which the whole character of the system to be adopted will 
depend, is how the type of super-primary education re- 
presented by the secondary school may be organically con- 
nected with the national system of primary education open 
to the children of the whole nation, and maintained wholly 
by public funds, without lowering the standard of work 
to be attained. 

Secondary education differs from elementary education 
in two ways, and the difference between them may be 
expressed in two sets of terms according to the point of 
view from which the matter is approached. The differ- 
ence is, from the one side, a difference of stage, from the 
other, a difference of kind. The secondary school, that 
is to say, may be regarded either as taking over, at a 
certain age and a certain stage of proficiency, the children 
of the elementary school, and developing their education in 
a larger manner to a higher point; or as providing for 
children an education, which either from the very be- 
ginning or from a very early stage, is differently planned 
from that of the elementary school, and directed towards 
a different though kindred object. Both these tvpes of 
secondary school are well established, and, under existing 
social conditions, both are alike necessary. But the former 
is, and must tend more and more to be, the predominant 
type as regards the bulk of the nation; and it is in it that 
the problem ot continuity is at once most difficult and 
most acute. 

Education is one. Any dislocation in its course is at 
the best but a necessary evil. It ought to be continuously 
progressive from the time when a child first passes bevond 
the home and goes to school up to the time when school life 
ceases, when the boy or girl ceases to be under educa- 
tional tutelage, has been taught how to learn, and can 
thenceforth go on to learn for himself or herself. In an 
ideal commonwealth, this process would be complete for 
the whole youth of the nation. This is a high ideal, and 
how far removed it is from existing facts, or from anv 
state of facts which can be contemplated as soon to be 
possible, is at once obvious. But short of it there is no 
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finality: and the higher the aim is fixed, the higher the 
attainment is likely to be. 

The problem which has to be faced is how to unify 
education by liberalising the whole of it. А break of 
gauge is harmful and wasteful; but much may be done 
to ease it and alleviate its drawbacks. It is difficult to 
imagine that the social organisation can, at least for a 
long time to come, be so adjustable and elastic as to be 
able to do away with it altogether. A class education in 
compartments after the fashion of Plato’s '' Republic "' is 
contrarv to the essence of democracy. ]t is true that in 
the civic scheme of the '* Republic " provision is made for 
transfusion. of children from the ruling to the labouring 
class, and vice versa; and such in effect was the system 
of the Middle Ages in England. But a democracy is 
naturally jealous of a privileged class; and one of the 
dangers that have to be guarded against is that this 
jealousy may restrict the province or contract the scope 
of higher education. One of the points which demand the 
most careful and thoughtful treatment is how to provide 
State-aided secondary education in the degree to which, 
and at the points at which, it is really needed, and how 
to ensure free access to it for children of every class 
according as the individual is intellectually capable of 
receiving profit from it. 

The age of twelve is that about which transference from 
the primary to the secondary school normally occurs; 
and the required course of secondary schools certified or 
aided bv the State in England is fixed with reference to 
this fact. It is the age (with certain comparatively un- 
important exceptions) at which statutory exemption from 
school attendance begins; and it is the age up to which the 
transference from one type of school to the other can be 
effected with comparatively little loss, though it is the 
experience of teachers that the loss even then is consider- 
able, and that better results are obtained when the trans- 
ference takes place earlier. But difficulties arise from 
various sources: from the lack of any clear delimitation 
between the provinces of the elementary and of the 
secondarv school ; from the natural ambitions and justifiable 
ideals of the best elementary-school teachers; from apathy 
or want of intelligence on the part of parents; from the 
feeling, still unfortunately prevalent, which regards the 
secondary school as a mere '' finishing " place for a year 
or two; and also from the past history of the secondary 
schools which have grown up either, on the one hand, 
as schools for children of a distinct social class, or, on 
the other, as extensions of the elementary school that did 
not beyond elementary methods, standards, and 
traditions. 

The possibility of nationalising secondary schools is 
intimately connected with the question of fees. Elementary 
education is now (with but few exceptions) free. In 
secondary schools, those maintained by local authorities, 
as well as others, a fee of a substantial amount is normally 
charged. Out of the 685 schools recognised for the session 
1905-6, only four were wholly free, and only twenty-eight 
charged a fee under £3 a year. The fee was £3 in forty- 
six schools, and in the remainder exceeded that figure. 
The London County Council has determined on fees of 
£6 6s. and £10 respectively in the two grades of secondary 
schools which it is in course of providing. In endowed 
schools the limits of fee are fixed by scheme in each case. 
From <6 to £8 or £10 may perhaps be regarded as 
normal. But in some cases the fee is considerably higher, 
being more than £13 in the case of seventy-seven schools. 

It is important that parents and others should recognise 
that good education cannot be bought cheaply, and that 
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two things must always be borne in mind if a secondary 
school is to serve the purpose which they have in view: 
the children sent there must be fit to profit by the educa- 
tion given, and the secondary school must correspond with 
its title, and must give an education higher in scope and 
character than that of an elementary school. If these two 
conditions are not satisfied the money of parents, rate- 
payers, and taxpayers alike will be largely wasted on the 
maintenance of a school which is a secondary school only 
in name. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


“< THe King can do no wrong.’ This maxim . . . means 
. .. that by no proceeding known to the law can the 
King be made personally responsible for any act done by 
him ; if (to give an absurd example) the Queen (Victoria) 
were herself to shoot the Premier through the head, no 
court in England could take cognisance of the act.’’—Prof. 
Dicey, ' Law of the Constitution," p. 24 (ed. 1897). 
According to the Trade Disputes Bill (which will probably 
soon become an Act), “if a union should own a motor- 
car, and the chauffeur, a servant of the union, should in 
the course of his employment, through his gross negligence, 
drive over an innocent wayfarer who has no connection 
with any trade dispute whatever, and cripple him for life, 
the sufferer will not be able to recover a penny of damages 
from the union, even if it possesses 250,000." —Proí. 
Dicey, The Times, November, 1906. Who is King? 


BUCKHURST wrote to Queen Elizabeth: ‘‘ There was never 
peace well made without a mighty war preceding, and 
always the sword in hand is the best pen to write the 
conditions of peace." Lord Roberts said last October: 
‘ The surest road to universal peace is the adoption 
of universal training (in arms)." About the same time 
President Roosevelt said: '' The best way to secure peace 
is to learn to shoot straight °’; and in his recent '* message 
to Congress " he said: ‘‘ The chance for the settlement of 
disputes peacefully by arbitration now depends mainly 
upon the possession by the nations that mean to do right 
of sufficient armed strength to make their purpose effec- 
tive." We hear from France that ''anti-militarism has 
not yet assumed sufficient proportions to be regarded as a 
national peril; but it is generally felt that if allowed to 
develop with impunity and to proclaim itself in broad day- 
light, it might before long constitute a very serious danger 
indeed." The Socialists of Germany were recently dis- 
cussing the subject of '' formally instituting a special pro- 
paganda against militarism," but while favourable to a 
* vigorous local agitation " they could not ''saddle the 
central organisation with a responsibility which might 
prove fatal to its very existence." Argentina and Chile 
have appealed to the Christ (see Tune ScuooL WoRrD, 
October, 1906). What would He say to the above senti- 


ments? 
THe Emperor Napoleon devised various means for 
securing his autocratic power over the people '' whom he 


loved so well." Among other means he planned assemblies, 
the upper of which was to discuss Bills or proposals for 
the amendment of law; the lower was merely to vote а. 
yes or no on them. It will help British folk to under- 
stand the working of the Napoleonic constitution if thev 
study the actual working of our '' Imperial ’’ Parliament 
at the present day. It consists of two Houses of almost 
equal numbers. But the House of Lords rarely meets in 
anything like full strength, and only a few of its members 
are anxious to take part in debate. The consequence is 
that there has never been any need for rules to close 
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discussion, and speech is The House of 
Commons, on the other hand, contains many who wish to 
speak, sometimes even for speaking's sake, and it has been 
thought necessary to introduce a drastic closure system. 
It is coming rapidlv to be a House for registering votes. 
Only in committee is there a chance of changing the form 
of a Bill as drafted by the officials. 


there free. 


Wk referred last month to the federation known as the 
British Empire, and to the difficulties that arise in the 
relations between the various central and local authorities. 
A further illustration has arisen since then in the question 
of admitting natives of India, who are British subjects, 
into the colonies of South Africa. Meanwhile the United 
States of America are affording further instances of the 
ditliculties of a federation. Some of our readers will re- 
member a few vears ago that the Federal Government 
found a difficulty in attempting to satisfy the complaints 
of Italy that some of her citizens were lynched in New 
Orleans; and now the sovereign State of California (which, 
however, can by law have no international relations with 
Powers outside the United States) refuses to teach the 
children of Japanese within her borders. President Roose- 
velt finds it necessary to ask Congress to pass an Act 
“specifically providing ° for the occasion, because ''the 
statutes of the United States are entirely inadequate; they 
fail to give to the national Government sufliciently ample 
power to protect aliens in the rights secured to them under 
solemn treaties which are the law of the land.” But 
California will probably not fight : there will not be another 
civil war. . 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. | 


WE are not concerned in these columns with the incessant 
discussions on the forms of denominational instruction 
which may or may not be given in elementary schools. 
We are disposed to think that in the schools themselves 
no religious difficulty exists. It is, however, our duty to 
record that the Government Education Bill, which was 
introduced in the House of Commons on April oth last, 
was, when received by the House of Lords for considera- 
tion, subjected to extensive amendment. These amend- 
ments were rejected as a whole in the lower House, and 
the Bill was sent back to the House of Lords for re- 
consideration, the opportunity being taken to indicate the 
“concessions " which the Government was willing to 
make. But the Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords moved ''that this House do insist on its amend- 
ments to the Education Bill," and the motion was adopted 
by a large majority. Thus another opportunity of putting 
an end to sectarian strife and of concentrating effort on 
education itself has been lost; and incidentally public 
interest in the schools has been directed into unprofitable 
channels. 


Tue Ilouse of Lords has reversed the decision of the 
Court of Appeal that education authorities are not obliged 
to make any contribution out of the rates toward the cost 
of giving denominational instruction in non-provided 
schools. The effect of this final judgment of what is 
known as the West Riding case is that a local education 
authority is obliged to pay for religious education in non- 
provided, or voluntary, schools. 


Sin. РнилР MacNvs, M.P., has accepted the presidency 
of the Section of Educational Science of the British 
Association for the meeting to be held at Leicester at the 
beginning of August. 
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MUSIC-MASTERS in secondary schools will be gratified to 
note that their subject has been deemed worthy of a 
“© memorandum "' from the Board of Education. Although 
the document comprises no more than six pages of matter, 
some of it irrelevant, and a good deal of it vague and 
amateurish, still the very fact of its existence has its 
encouraging aspect to those engaged in the service of the 
educational Cinderella. The root difficulty is unfortunately 
outside the sphere of influence of the Board of Education. 
Secondary schools retlect pretty faithfully the attitude of 
mind of the public whose children they attempt to educate. 
So long as the great mass of parents regard the winning 
of football matches and the compiling of big scores at 
cricket as more important than the acquisition of an in- 
tellivent interest іп art, so long will secondary schools 
continue to encourage the former and discourage the latter. 
Notwithstanding the pious expression of opinion in the 
memorandum as to the hardship of taking the time for 
music out of playtime, the fact remains that the organisa- 
tion of a school makes it almost necessary that music 
should be one of the pursuits of leisure; and so long as 
the practical Philistinism of the British parent demands 
that the great bulk of schoolbovs' so-called leisure shall be 
occupied with a perpetual round of athletics, so long will 
schools continue to satisfy that demand. Those who regard 
a public school as an institution where an individual pupil 
тау acquire a liberal education are in a decreasing 
minority. There is reason to fear that no number of 
memoranda from the Board of Education, able and well- 
intentioned though they may be—and as, indeed, this one 
is—will do much to remedy the ‘present state of affairs. 


For many years geography has been an obligatory 
subject cf examination for candidates for admission to the 
Foreign Office and Diplomatic Services; but under new 
regulations recently drawn up the examination for these 
services is to be assimilated to that for the Home and 
Indian Civil Services conducted bv the Civil Service Com- 
mission, an examination in which geography is not only 
not obligatorv, but has no place at all. The change will 
take effect in July next. This step has naturally excited 
a good deal of comment and no little surprise. А question 
on the subject was addressed to the Foreign Secretary in 
the House of Commons; and Sir Edward Grey's reply in 
defence of the change was that ''although a knowledge 
of geography is no doubt very useful, it is a subject. with 
which men of general education are generally acquainted, 
and which is easily acquired after entry into the service." 
Such a reply could not fail to draw forth protests from 
those interested in geography. In a letter which appeared 
in the Times of November 29th, Sir George Goldie, presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, directed attention 
to evidence of the lack of such knowledge among men of 
general education, and others have done the same thing. 
Nevertheless, Sir E. Grey, in a subsequent written answer 
to a question on the subject, maintained his ground, which 
makes it*somewhat remarkable that Mr. Courthope, the 
First Commissioner of the Civil Service Commission, has 
taken up a wholly different position, and in a letter to 
the Times (December 6th) expressed the readiness of the 
Civil Service Commission to welcome geography as a 
subject of examination, provided that its inclusion can be 
made consistent with the principles on which the regula- 
tions for the Home and Indian Civil Service examinations 
are framed. 


To Sir Edward Grev's contention that geography is a 
subject easily acquired after entry into the service, Mr. 
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Mackinder, in a letter which appeared in the Times of 
December 3rd, replies that this is a description of geo- 
graphy twenty vears out of date, and cogently urges that 
“geography has its own modes of thought and its own 
points of view, which are not to be obtained in a hurry,” 
a claim which has no need to be insisted on with those 
who have taken any interest in the development of geo- 
graphv in this countrv within the period to which Mr. 
Mackinder refers. Mr. Courthope, indeed, does not ques- 
tion this claim, and does not deny the disciplinary value 
of geography, but bases the exclusion of the subject from 
the higher examinations conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission solely on the ground that, in framing the 
existing scheme of examination, the Commissioners ‘‘ kept 
in view the recommendation of Lord Macaulay’s Committee 
that the candidates for the Indian Civil Service are to be 
chosen by open competition among those who have received 
the highest liberal education that the country provides,” 
and that, so far, the universities have not given geographv 
such a place as would justify its being included in a scheme 
so drawn up. The legitimacy of this latter contention has 
naturally been called in question; but those interested in 
geography can only hope that one result of the extraor- 
dinary step just taken will be to cause still greater efforts 
to secure adequate recognition for the subject in the 
universities. 


TuE interesting ceremony in connection with the formal 
opening of the additional wing to Cherwell Hall, Oxford, 
and of the new buildings of Milham Ford School, which is 
in close connection with the training college at Cherwell 
Hall, occurred too late to be referred to in our last issue. 
Mr. Birrell opened the buildings, and his speech was too 
good to pass unnoticed by us. Secondary education, he 
said, is not properly provided for in this country. The 
training of teachers is the principal pulse of the machine. 
The difference between a good teacher and a bad teacher 
is known to evervbody who has been at school. The 
skilful teacher is the most valuable and economical asset 
that the country can lay its hands upon. People grumble 
about the large sums spent in the education of the children. 
It will doubtless yet be a larger sum; but the money will 
be thrown away unless at the same time there can be 
maintained a race of well-trained teachers. Teachers 
should try to keep in good health by careful attention to 
the details of life and to diet; and they ought to get a 
suficient number of hours of good natural sleep. Every 
person engaged in the teaching profession should look 
forward, and not behind. 


Dr. Sorne Bryant followed Mr. Birrell with an address 
on the higher education of women, and gave certain 
interesting autobiographical details. The Layman reports 
her to have said: '' I sometimes say that I was born on 
the watershed, by which I mean that when [I was a little 
girl I used to help my mother to mend the family stock- 
ings, and I was also my father’s chosen companion in his 
intellectual pursuits, so that I have a great deal of 
sympathy both with the old way of looking at things and 
with the new way of looking at things." Speaking of the 
admission of girls in 1863 to the Local examinations of the 
University of Cambridge, Mrs. Bryant said: ‘‘ It was not 
supposed to be proper that our names should be published 
in the lists, and so we appeared in the lists as numbers 
only; and I remember perfectly well what were my feel- 
ings when a result was published—my place was pretty 
high—and I was announced only as a certain number! I 
would so much rather have had my name in print." It is 
dificult fully to realise how voung is the idea of the 
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education of girls. Yet those who know the work of 
secondary schools for girls from inside know how com- 
pletely former conditions have altered. Instead of learn- 
ing methods of education from men, many schoolmistresses 
are already leading the way to better and higher ideas. 


Nor long after his visit to Oxford Mr. Birrell distributed 
prizes to the students of Burnley Municipal Technical 
School, and in a speech referred to the cost of education. 
He said he could not promise any abatement of the expense 
of education. ‘The cost will increase; it will be more 
before it is less. It is not the amount of money we 
spend on education that grieves the Minister of Education; 
most nations spend more, and we can afford to spend 
more; the thing that should cause grief is the amount of 
money we waste. What we ought to turn our attention to 
is that dreadful unguarded period between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age. It is an absolute necessity to main- 
tain unbroken the stream of knowledge so that we do not 
send into the world uncared for young children of the 
ages of thirteen and fourteen. One of the chief duties of 
the Board of Education is to see that public money is 
not wasted. People who do this class of work can never 
be popular; but it does not matter whether the Board of 
Education is found fault with or whether it is cursed—it 
has the support of all real lovers of education in the 
country. 


It has been arranged by the Army Council that a special 
experimental course of commercial and business training 
for officers shall be commenced at the London School of 
Economics under Mr. H. J. Mackinder, the director of 
the school, on January 1oth. The course will last for six 
months, and will be divided into two terms. ‘The object 
of the training will be to qualify officers for appointments 
on the administrative staff of the Army and for the charge 
of departmental services. With this object in view the 
course will include instruction in accounting and business 
methods, commercial law (particularly in relation to con- 
tracts), transport (by land and sea), statistical methods, 
economic theory, and economic geography, all these sub- 
jects being dealt with from the point of view of the 
requirements of the Army. 


Mvci valuable information concerning the progress of 
secondary education in England and Wales can be obtained 
from the recently published Blue-book (Cd. 3255), ‘‘ Statis- 
tics of Public Education in England and Wales, 1904-35-6. "' 
The number of secondary schools recognised by the Board 
of Edufation for 1905-6 is given as 689, as compared with 
575 during 1904-5. It is interesting to note the increas- 
ingly large number of schools falling into line with official 
regulations, and so reaping the advantages of State aid. 
Though the detailed returns for the year 1905-6 fall out- 
side the scope of the statistics contained in the volume, 
it is estimated by the Board of Education that the number 
of pupils taking the approved courses of instruction in 
recognised schools during that year was approximately 
81,370, whereas the number in the preceding year was only 


59,848. 


Tne Blue-book contains full statistics as to the three 
years preceding the school year ending with the last 
summer vacation. So far as 1904-5 is concerned, we find 
that the 575 recognised schools educated 94,698 pupils, and 
of these 59,848 (including 21,282 girls), as already stated, 
were studying in accordance with approved four-year 
courses. There were, in addition, in forms below those 
taking an approved course, 32,108 pupils, including 11,223 
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girls; and in classes higher than those comprised in the 
approved course there were 2,742 pupils—a number which 
shows that the leaving age at schools recognised by the 
Board of Education is rarely above sixteen years. Grants 
were not paid on all the pupils studving in accordance with 
the approved courses. For various reasons there was a 
leakage of just over 8,000, and 51,779 pupils secured a 


grant of £211,254. 


WE have more than once referred to the arrangements 
made some time ago by the Board of Education with the 
French and Prussian Ministries which enabled English 
teachers of modern languages to be placed in foreign 
schools, and provided for the appointment of French and 
German teachers in English schools for periods of one 
year. The recently published report of the Board of 
Education (see p. 25) states that the experiment is un- 
doubtedly a successful one. During 1905-6 thirty-one 
assistants were placed in France—fifteen men and 
sixteen women; in Germany nine men were appointed ; 
and in this country nineteen French assistants—eight 
men and eleven women—and two Germans were placed 
in our secondary schools. The committee appointed by 
the Board of Education and the French Ministry of 
Public Instruction also selected thirty-eight young 
women, many of them previously educated in 
English secondary schools or universities, to posts as 
répétitrices in French training colleges. Until the 
establishment of the assistant scheme these posts were 
much sought after by young Englishwomen desiring to 
qualify themselves to teach French; but the course in an 
école normale is less suited to their purpose than a year’s 
experience in a secondary school, and the standard of 
attainment in applicants for posts as répétitrices now 
shows some falling off. The change in the regulations 
affecting a third year of study abroad for students in 
elementary training colleges in England will also affect the 
character of the supplv for these colleges in the near future, 
and it is possible that the whole question of the répéts- 
trices may need reconsideration. 


THe Canadian Government Emigration Department in | 


London has always undertaken lecture work throughout 
the country, as well as distributed lantern-slides to those 
wishing to deliver lectures on Canada. Mr. J. Bruce 
Walker, the newlv appointed assistant superintendent of 
emigration, has arranged for an olficial to be attached to 
the staff for the purpose of delivering lectures on Canada in 
schools and before societies. Dates are now being booked 
for lectures during the next few months, and any head- 
master or headmistress who desires to secure a lecture 
should make early application to Mr. Walker at 11 and 12, 
Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


Tue London County Council has arranged to hold 
another conference for teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools and technical institutes. In consequence of 
the number of subjects suggested for discussion, the con- 
ference will be held on January 3rd, 4th, and sth, 1907. 
There will be two meetings on each day from 11 a.m. to 
1 p.m., and 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. The meetings will be held 
at the Medical Examination Hall, Victoria. Embankment, 
W.C. First Meeting.—'* The Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages." Addresses will be delivered by Mr. L. C. von 
Glehn on “The Direct Method of Teaching Modern 
Languages," and by Mr. D. L. Savory on “ The 
Application of Phonetics to Modern Language Teaching." 
Mecting.— The Teaching of Shakespeare іп 
Addresses by Prof. I. Gollancz on *' Shake- 
and bv Mr. C. T. Hunt on 
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"The Teaching of Shakespeare in Elementary Schools." 
Third Meeting.—'' Organised Games for Girls." Addresses 
by Miss M. Lawrence on '' Organised Games for Girls," 
and by Mrs. Kimmins on '' Suggestions for Teachers on 
Organised Games." Fourth Meeting.—'' Organised Games 
for Boys." Addresses by Mr. W. Corsie on ‘ Physical 
Culture in an Elementary School," and by Mr. F. Elston 
on ‘* Organised Games for Boys." Fifth Meeting.—'' The 
Artistic Training of the Craftsman." Addresses on ‘‘ Book- 
binding," by Mr. Douglas Cockerell; on ‘‘ Silversmiths’ 
Work and Jewellery," by Mr. H. Wilson; and on “ Print- 
ing," by Mr. Emery Walker. Sixth Meeting.— Educa- 
tional Experiments in Elementary Schools." Addresses by 
Mr. Marshall Jackman on '' An Experiment on Reading 
and Arithmetic,” by Mrs. Shaw on *''The Story of 
Hiawatha in the Infants’ School," and by Mr. W. R. 
Taylor on “ The Teaching of Geography." No charge will 
be made for admission to the conference. Application for 
tickets of admission should be made to the Chief Inspector, 
Education Department of the London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


THE annual meeting of the Geographical Association 
will be held at the London School of Economics, at 4 p.m., 
on Friday afternoon, January 4th, when Dr. W. N. Shaw, 
F.R.S., director of the Meteorological Office, will deliver 
an address on '' Atmospheric Circulation." 


THE Education Committee of the London County Council 
has arranged with the authorities of University College, 
London, for several.courses of lectures for teachers. Among 
such courses are: '' The Seven Ages of Architecture," by 
Prof. Simpson, beginning on January 15th at 8 p.m.; 
'' The Teaching of Geography to Children," by Prof. L. W. 
Lyde, on January 17th at 7.30 p.m.; ''Some Types of 
Vegetation and the Conditions under which they Exist," 
by Dr. Fritsch, on January 17th at 8 p.m. ; “ The Prin- 
ciples of Electrical Science during the Past 150 Years," 
by Prof. Trouton, on January 19th at 11 a.m. ; and * The 
Study of German Literature," by Prof. Robertson, on 
January 19th at 11 a.m. 


Tue Modern Languages Holiday Courses Committee of 
the Teachers’ Guild has issued a report on the courses 
arranged for last summer. It appears that forty-two 
students attended at Tours, sixty-eight at Honfleur, and 
thirty-six at Neuwied. There were no entries for the 
Spanish course. Courses, lasting from three to four weeks, 
will be held in August, 1907, at Tours and Honfleur, in 
France, and Neuwied am Rhein, in Germany; also at 
Santander, in Spain, if any entries are received by July ist. 
The date of the preliminary meetings at Tours, Honfleur, 
and Neuwied will be August 2nd, and the courses will 
begin on August 3rd in the French centres and оп 
August 5th at Neuwied. The representatives of the English 
committee appointed to attend with the students will be: 
at Tours, Mr. E. Buck, Christ's Hospital, West Horsham ; 
at Honfleur, Mr. J. V. Saunders, Hymers College, Hull; 
at Neuwied, Mr. E. Sharwood-Smith, Grammar School, 
Newbury. A preliminary circular, giving more detailed 
particulars of arrangements and lists of books to be read 
in preparation for the courses, will be issued shortly, and 
the handbook, in which the final arrangements, with full 
syllabuses of the lectures and lists of househoulders who 
will receive students, will be published in May. The 
courses in each centre will be graduated to suit the relative 
proficiency of the students. To be able to derive profit 
from the courses, students should have a fair grammatical 
knowledge of the language of the country visited, and be 
able to read its literature with some facility. 
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St. ANDREW's Day, always a football festival at Eton, | new method was that the inspector should be a man of 


was this year made more worth recording than usual by 
reason of the presentation of various gifts to Dr. Warre. 
Lord Elgin's speech was worthy of the occasion, and 
nothing could have been happier than his allusion to the 
old motto of ‘‘ Warre's." It has been Dr. Warre's great 
achievement that the sentiment expressed in the word 
'' Together ’’ has spread over so large an area of Etonians, 
far larger than the obtrusive band who contribute to the 
halfpennv Press. An outsider, looking down the list of 
Eton's headmasters, finds perhaps onlv one more familiar 
name. Keate's fame has travelled far, and the vears of 
his forcible rule exceed even the long period of Dr. Warre's 
headmastership. But Keate would be amazed could he see 
the buildings of modern Eton, and the organisation which 
works a school, twice as numerous as in his dav, without 
friction, almost without percussion. Eton has had, perhaps, 
no greater Head than Dr. Warre, certainlv none more 
beloved. 


THe Cambridge Local examinations last month were 
held at 290 centres in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, the total number of candidates being 16,257. In 
1907 and following years the senior, junior, and pre- 
liminary examinations will be held in July as well as 
December. In the Regulations for 1907 several important 
changes are announced. The natural history of animals 
has been introduced as a subject for seniors and juniors, 
and model drawing for preliminary candidates. Changes 
have been made in the drawing sections for juniors and 
seniors. A wider choice of subjects than before is allowed 
in junior English, senior religious knowledge and senior 
geographv, and alternative svllabuses mav be offered in 
experimental science. 


Tue London County Council has given notice that in the 
competitive examinations for fourth-class clerkships précis 
is to be a compulsory subject as well as general know- 
ledge, and the choice of modern languages is to be re- 
stricted to French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese, instead of “© any modern language ” as at present. 


Ах open competitive examination for at least ten situa- 
tions as male sorters in the General Post Office is to be 
held on February 26th. The last day for making applica- 
tion is February 7th. The age limits are eighteen and 
twenty-one on February 1st. The remuneration is 185. а 
week up to the age of nineteen; then 20s., rising by 
2s. 4d. to 44s., with a maximum of 62s. The subjects 
of examination are: writing, orthography, English com- 
position, arithmetic, and geography. 


THe result of the Second Division examination held in 
October shows that 540 boy clerks competed, of whom one 
in twelve was successful; while of other candidates one in 
‘leven was successful. The annual rate of appointment 
$ second-division clerkships during the past six years 
appears to be 300. 


SCOTTISH. 


THE annual general meeting of the Association of 
Teachers in Secondary Schools was held in Edinburgh 
^^ November 24th. The president, Mr. Thomas Adams, 
George Watson’s College, in his retiring address, said 
‘tat the conditions under which inspectors in secondary 
50015 carried on their duties were adverse to a true 
‘imate of the teacher's work. They all welcomed the 
‘eadency to make inspection more advisory and less dicta- 
"ra. But the essential elethent for the success of the 


wide and varied experience. It was a foregone conclusion 
that no respect would be shown to the suggestions of men 
who had only theoretical knowledge, or whose practical 
experience was confined to two or three years in a 
secondary school. Mr. Adams welcomed the new bursary 
scheme of the Secondary Committees. The competitive 
element was to be largely eliminated, and the financial 
needs of the parents were to be more carefully studied. 
Dr. Charles McLeod, Aberdeen Grammar School, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, and Mr. Charles 
Dougall, Dollar Institution, vice-president. 


SoME time ago the Scotch Education Department issued 
a circular to school managers in regard to a proposed 
change in the date of the Leaving Certificate examination, 
and asked for an expression of opinion as to the advisa- 
bility of the alteration. It appears, from a communication 
made by Dr. Struthers, that the replies bring out a re- 
markable diversity of opinion. Approval and disapproval 
balance one another almost exactly. In these circumstances 
it is considered inadvisable to carry into immediate effect 
the change suggested. The Department is convinced of 
the educational soundness of the reasons advanced for the 
change, and anticipates that the force of these will be 
appreciated by many who were at first adverse to the pro- 
posal. Additional representations will be carefully weighed 
if received before March 15th, 1907. 


THE autumn meeting of the Modern Languages Associa- 
tion was held in the history-class room of Edinburgh 
University. Prof. Kirkpatrick, in the course of an address, 
referred to the position of Latin as a compulsory subject 
for a university degree in Arts. Germany and France had 
already dethroned Latin from its old place of honour, and 
this country could not afford to lag behind. Nobody dis- 
puted the importance of Latin, and its inherent merits 
would always secure for it plenty of students without any 
measure of compulsion. In the meantime, he was quite 
willing to accept Latin on the lower standard as an essen- 
tial part of the preliminary examination provided it dis- 
appeared as a compulsory subject in the Arts curriculum. 
The action of the Carnegie Trust in insisting upon a 
pass in higher Latin at the preliminary examination as a 
condition of the payment of fees was a retrograde step, 
and pressed very harshly upon lady students. The prefer- 
ential treatment of Latin had caused a great diminution 
in the number of students taking German. Unless some- 
thing was done very soon, German would practically dis- 
appear from the school curriculum. 


Tne Scotch Education Department has resolved to con- 
stitute the Northern Highlands a separate division for the 
purposes of educational administration. The new division 
comprises the counties of Inverness, Ross, Cromarty, 
Sutherland, and Caithness. It is felt that the special needs 
and difficulties of the Highlands necessitate separate treat- 
ment. It is also extremely satisfactory to find that the 
new division has been placed under the charge of Mr. J. L. 
Robertson, who is given the rank of chief inspector. Mr. 
Robertson has already rendered notable service to education 
in the Highlands, and with the freedom he will possess 
under the new conditions he may be trusted to solve some 
of the most pressing educational problems in those districts. 


Pror. Latta, of Glasgow University, in the course of 
an address to the local branch of the Educational Institute, 
dealt with the university training of teachers. Не con- 
demned entirely the present system of combining pro- 
fessional training with university study, and pleaded for a 
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post-graduate course of practical training. Under the 
pressure of work entailed by the present system the student 
teachers lost the main benefits of a university training. 
The object of a university education was to make students 
reflect, to make them independent thinkers and inquirers 
in however limited a degree. By combining professional 
and academic training this was impossible. The system 
tended to produce methodised automata instead of liberal- 
minded students. The present university system of isolated 
subjects of study instead of correlated groups of subjects 
served to emphasise the weak points in the university 
training of teachers. Post-graduate professional training 
and a five-subject degree course with concentration on 
two cognate or closely related subjects would give an ideal 
universitv training for teachers. 


Tue scheme for an Edinburgh Art School has at last 
matured. On condition that a suitable site is provided by 
the Corporation, the Scotch Education Department will 
give £30,000 and the Scotch office £10,000 out of the 
surplus of the Board of Manufactures towards the cost 
of the building. This will leave a sum of £30,000 to be 
raised by the municipality or by private subscription, and 
there is no doubt that this amount wil] be easily obtained. 
Edinburgh should therefore soon have an art school in all 
respects worthy of the capital of Scotland. 


PRINCIPAL. LaunRig, of the Heriot-Watt College, in an 
address to the Association of Secondary Teachers con- 
trasted the autonomy enjoyed by the younger English 
universities with the elaborate restrictions imposed upon 
Scottish universities. In the former they had full living 
organisms rapidly developing and adjusting themselves to 
new conditions and requirements, simply because the re- 
sponsibility was thrown upon them of governing their own 
affairs. In the Scottish universities it was taken for 
granted that the last word had already been said on uni- 
versitv education, and the ordinances governing them were 
framed as if they were to last for ever. He admitted that 
there was much divergence of view as to what should be 
the nature of the governing body in each university. 
Personally, he believed that the main thing was to get 
self-government, and for this reason he would accept almost 
any form of governing body rather than that the present 
condition of affairs should continue. 


THE Scotch Education Department has at present under 
consideration the question of issuing for the guidance of 
managers and teachers suggestions as to the scope and 
method of treating all the leading subjects of the school 
curriculum. [t is hoped that these suggestions will deal 
with the subjects on the broad and liberal lines that marked 
those issued bv the English Board of Education. At the 
same time they should be framed to suit the actual con- 
ditions of school life, and especially the restrictions of 
school time. The ambitious and impossible schemes for 
geography and history in the English suggestions will, it 
is hoped, have no counterpart in the Scottish suggestions. 


IRISH. 


Мк. WirrLtiaM. O'BRIEN, the well-known M.P. for Cork, 
has made an offer of rare generositv which cannot fail to 
have a far-reaching effect on the university question. 
Briefly, he proposes on the death of himself and his wife 
to bequeath his fortune, amounting to 50,000, as a con- 
tribution towards the endowment of a Cork university. 
The Queen's College in Cork would be remodelled into 
an autonomous university for Munster on à popular, demo- 
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constitute the governing body from the elected representa- 
tives of the province, and to make the education cheap 
enough to attract a large number of students. Мг. 
O'Brien further suggests a scheme whereby the money 
should be at once forthcoming. It is that the borough and 
county councils should forthwith raise the sum from the 
rates by instalments spread over ten years, the amount 
being repaid them on the death of himself and his wife. 
If confined to the city and county of Cork this would not 
require more than a farthing in the pound, and if spread 
over the whole province would be less than half a farthing. 
Needless to say, the scheme is strongly supported by the 
president, Dr. Windle, and the Lord Mavor and other 
leading men of Cork. 


Tuis scheme, if carried through, means two things. 
First, Queen's College, Cork, would be cut off from the 
Royal University ; and, secondly, it means that the con- 
stitution of any other new universitv in lreland must be 
democratic. It does not, however, solve the university 
question, for a Cork university would not satisfy the 
Roman Catholic claims for university teaching for the 
whole of Ireland. In fact, Mr. O'Brien's project is limited 
to Munster, leaving the needs of the rest of Ireland to be 
met by another university or universitv college in Dublin. 


MEANWHILE, a committee of Irish Catholic laymen has 
published in the Press an extract from the statement it 
has presented to the Royal Commission, which favours 
the solution of the question by reforming Trinity College. 
It rejects the plan of a separate university as having 
been rejected by the previous Royal Commission, as not 
being justified by the population or circumstances of 
Ireland, as uneconomical, as not giving Catholics the 
equality they claim, since a new university could not 
compare with Trinitv, as likely if franklv denominational 
to strengthen and perpetuate prejudices, and as contrarv 
to the experience of other countries. It objects to a 
separate college under the Royal University as being a 
makeshift scheme, and giving onlv a mere college in a 
second-rate university. In view of what is called the Dun- 
raven plan, which the Government was supposed to favour, 
of a second—a Roman Catholic—college within Dublin 
University, the committee reiterates its opinion that a 
reformed Trinity would be more satisfactorv, is a reason- 
able and feasible solution, and would be more likelv to 
pass both Houses of Parliament. 
Catholics should be adequate, but a basis of compromise 
is to be found in the proposals made by certain fellows, 
ex-fellows, and professors of Trinity College to the present 
Commission. The bishops, however, are not in favour of 
this suggestion. 


Ar one time it appeared that the Commission on the 
Agricultural and Technical Instruction Department would 
not be troubled with any criticism by Irish intermediate 
schools, but it is, after all, a matter of congratulation that 
members of the consultative committee should have given 
evidence. The fact is that the work of the Department in 
secondary schools has given almost complete satisfaction: 
whatever complaints there are relate to the question of 
administrative control, about which everyone 
that there is serious need of change. It is 
there should be two controlling Boards for 
schools working оп different svstems-——the Intermediate 
Board and the Department. The witnesses were Mrs. 
Thompson, representing the Schoolmistresses’ Association: 
Rev. Wm. Anderson, headmaster of Mountjoy School, of 
the Teachers? Guild; Rev. P. J. Hennessy, of the Christian 
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Brothers; Very Rev. Dr. Crehan, of Blackrock College, 
representing the Catholic headmasters. ‘Their evidence 
was almost entirely in favour of the work of the Depart- 
ment; there was some criticism as to the length of the 
programme, and also as to the inadequacy of the grants; 
on the first point satisfactory explanations were given by 
Mr. Fletcher, the. assistant secretary of the Department ; 
but on the second, no satisfactory explanation can be given, 
for the grants to intermediate schools from both Boards 
are altogether inadequate. 


THE Board of Technical Instruction under the Depart- 
ment has been taking legal opinion on proposals for making 
provision for university scholarships in technical instruc- 
tion schemes, but has been advised that they are illegal. 
A report on the summer courses for teachers shows that 
the funds of the Board, for purposes of this nature, are 
insufficient, and will need to be increased if the courses 
are to be continued. The Board is also considering pro- 
posed arrangements for special courses of instruction for 
masters and foremen in trade. 


Тик Irish Society has decided to found a scholarship of 
the value of £75 a vear for three years, tenable at Trinity 
College, Dublin, by women students from Derry and 
Coleraine, in which districts its property is situated. 


WELSH, 


Mr. S. J. Evans in his recent address on Welsh in the 
county schools states that, in 1903, 16 per cent. of the 
pupils examined took Welsh, and in 1905 the number 
was increased to 18 per cent. The French candidates 
were four times as numerous. In 10903 forty county 
schools offered Welsh, and ninetv-three schools took up 
French; in 1905 forty-five schools offered Welsh, and 
ninety-four schools French. Of course, schools varv; 
and Mr. Evans speaks of one school of 37: pupils all of 
whom, except twenty-five, have had a thorough and 
svstematic course in Welsh. Mr. Evans mentions one 
important difficulty. This is '' the minimum number of 
hours for two languages required bv the Board of Educa- 
tion to qualify for grants. When schools are unable by 
scheme, or unwilling, to drop either Latin or French, or 
make the latter alternative with Welsh, the absolute 
number of hours available for Latin, French, and Welsh 
becomes diminished ' in each case. Still, Mr. Evans 
argues that Welsh should be included, as against anv 
language: (1) it has advantages in the teaching of 
phonetics; (2) its power of forming compounds; (3) its 
study along with English frees the mind from the tvranny 
of words; (4) by the Welsh bov the Welsh grammar can 
be studied inductively ; (5) Welsh bovs can begin at once 
on the study of Welsh literature; (6) nineteen out of 
twenty Welsh boys will have to deal with Welsh people, 
whereas not one boy in twenty will require French 
in practical life; (7) Welsh sentiment demands it. We 
think Mr. Evans has implicitly raised the crucial question, 
which may be put in this form: Are the school authorities 
in Wales prepared to substitute Welsh for French in all 
the county schools of the Principality? If so, a place in 
the curriculum is easily found—and the scheme for its 
universal inclusion is practicable, if there is unanimity as 
to its desirability. 


Tre demand is made for a separate education code for 
Wales, and a number of educational authorities have 
petitioned for this. Others are expected to follow. It is 
said that Welsh educationists wish to raise the standard, 
and that by a separate code more account can be taken of 


the special circumstances o^ Wales. It must, however, 
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be remembered that the inspectors in Wales are almost 
entirely Welsh. It is possible to alter the code too much 
—for we can hardly suppose the most ardent of Welsh 
educationists will wish to suggest any specifically Welsh 
characters in writing, or new figures for dealing with arith- 
metic, or some Welsh mode of drawing different from what 
obtains elsewhere. As to history and geography and the 
other subjects, there is freedom for the teacher to offer 
his own syllabus, subject to acceptance from the inspector. 
This freedom, happily, is open to all teachers in England 
and Wales, and any change by a Welsh code would only 
be by restriction of the present freedom of the teachers. 
Nor has anyone suggested that the Welsh teachers are 
out of touch with popular sentiment. It does not seem, 
therefore, that the present difficulty is the code. The chief 
difficulty to progress is in the statling, and the improvement 
of the staffing throughout the country is in the hands of 
the local educational authorities. Great will be the advant- 
age when the ratepayers insist on improving the staffing, 


whatever the cost may be. 

А DEPUTATION has waited upon Mr. Birrell to urge the 
compulsory teaching of Welsh in the training colleges of 
Wales. In the newspaper reports of the preliminary mect- 
ing of the members of the deputation it is stated that 
differences of opinion were expressed on the advisability 
of asking for compulsory teaching. Of course, the fact is 
that provision for the teaching of Welsh is made in con- 
nection with the day training departments in each of the 
university colleges, for each college has a professor of 
Welsh. The only question is: Should everv student, or 
every Welsh student, be required compulsorily to attend 
the courses in Welsh, and to use such knowledge obtained 
in his school practice and other training work? 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 
Modern Languages. 

Laboulaye, Le Château de la Vie. Edited bv E. B. 
le Francois. 59 pp. (Blackie.) 6d.—This pretty fairy tale 
is supplied with a brief note on Laboulaye, notes, and a 
vocabulary which secms to be complete. The notes con- 
tain rather too much of what should be left to the teacher. 
'" Look it up in your grammar " is a suggestion which 
should, and must, emanate from him, not from one who 
knows nothing of the special needs of the pupils concerned. 


Dent's First Spanish Book. By F. R. Robert. 184 pp. 
(Dent.) 2s. net.—Mr. Robert, whose ‘‘ Features of 
French Life’? we reviewed on its appearance, has written 
a First Spanish Book on the lines of the First French and 
German Books. This method is so well known now that 
we need not describe it, but only congratulate Mr. Robert 
on a very successful piece of work. Mr. Symington’s 
illustrations are tvpicallv Spanish, and not mere copies of 
French or German scenes. 


Hints Teaching German. By Walter Rippmann. 
Third edition, rewritten. 94 pp. (Dent.) 15. 6d. net.— 
This well-known companion to Dent's First and Second 
German Books has been rewritten by its author to corre- 
spond with the new editions of those books. Teachers 
will find it as helpful as before. 


on 


Grillparzer, Der arme Spielmann, Edited by W. С. 
Howard. iv+143 pp. (Heath.) 1s. 6d.—This is perhaps 
the best short story that the great Austrian dramatist 
wrote, and it is well that it should be edited. It is, how- 
ever, hardly the kind of book for voung pupils, and the 
addition of a vocabulary was unnecessary, especially as 
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all real difficulties are well explained in the notes, which 
are of more than average quality. А section on the use 
of the modal auxiliaries and of certain adverbs and 
particles is well compiled, and should prove useful. 

Grossvaterchen und Groszmütterchen. Ву Kate Weber. 
38 pp. (Blackie.) 6d.—This is called a RKinderlustspiel, 
and as such may serve its purpose. It is, however, a 
little foolish; especially the character of the bluestocking 
is grotesque, and therefore hardly suitable for representation 
by a child. The dialogue is animated, and contains many 
useful phrases. 


F. Gerstáücker, Irrfahrten. Edited by F. B. Sturm. 
iv+203 pp. (Heath.) 15. 6d.—There is а commendably 
brief introduction, without any of the grand talk which 
American editors too often think it necessary to inflict. 
The story is good fun; the notes are satisfactory, and the 
vocabulary is practically complete. "This forms a welcome 
addition to the small number of humorous readers for 
intermediate classes in German. 
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by the general impression. Nor has the printer realised 
how important it is to get as much as possible of a para- 
digm upon one page or double-page, so as to be before 
the eye all at once. 


Selections from Plutarch's Life of Caesar. By R. L. A. 
du Pontet. iv+107 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s.—In this 
book, sixty-four paragraphs of about eighteen lines each 
are extracted from the Life, and arranged so as to suit 
“ young boys beginning Greek." Compound verbs and 
augmented forms are split up by hyphens, and a few 
simple notes are added. The book will be a welcome 
addition to the number of those suitable for beginners, 
and may well be stimulating, as the editor found, when 
read with Caesar's ‘‘ Commentaries " and Shakespeare's 
“ Julius Caesar.” 


Plutarch's Coriolanus. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes. iv+7o pp. (Clarendon Press.)  2s.—This book 
is meant for more advanced students, and calls for no 


special remark, except an expression of satisfaction that 


Classics. Plutarch is beginning to be read again. The notes are 


„ А Grammar of Classical Latin, for Use in Schools and useful and good, and for Plutarch notes are often 
Colleges. By Arthur Sloman. xvi+480 pp. (Cambridge | necessary. 

University Press.) 6s.—It is to be feared that this book Latin Unseens. Selected and arranged by Е. C. 
will fall between two stools. It is too big for the school- | Marchant. iv+78 pp. (Bell) 1s.—These ‘ Unseens "' 


boy, and not complete enough for the advanced student. 


The student will still go to Roby and Draeger and other 
works of that sort; while the schoolboy wants something 
of a different kind. Moreover, since this is a grammar of 
* classical Latin," it is of no use for the student of 
historical grammar: the origin and growth of forms and 
usages cannot be dealt with when Plautus. and the early 
writers are outside the scope of the work. In the 
Accidence, we note with regret that the marking of quanti- 
ties is not scientifically done. In grammars, at least in 
those meant for any but the advanced student, all vowels 
long by nature should be marked; the absence of a mark 
would then imply short quantitv. What is the use of add- 
ing the short mark, which only disfigures the text? And 
more—in this book, the long vowels are not always marked 
even in the carly pages. In pp. 1-105, the editor tells us, 
* all quantities which could possibly be doubtful have 
been marked." But the learner, who is generally careless, 
cannot be depended on to know the quantities unmarked, 
eg, in sřně ullo mié (p. 102). It is less trouble, more 
accurate, and more instructive to adopt the rule we have 
suggested and write seme 010 milite. 
négóti (p. 100), At Aes in the declension of hie (p. 95) 
and so forth. After p. 105, only occasional markings are 
used, e.g., to indicate concealed quantitv. We should also 
direct attention to the description of the vowel sounds on 
p. 5, which is unscientific: d is not sounded as in English, 
fat, but as in German Ла/; nor is 2 a diphthong (“aim”), 
nor ё the sound heard in fva/, nor ? that of sif. 

In the Syntax, we are glad to see the Construction 
according to Sense and Agreement according to Position 
or Attraction more fully dealt with than in most grammars 
(p. 235 ff). Mr. Sloman is also clear and good on the 
construction of compound verbs, and verbs with more 
than one construction (p. 264 ff.). His whole scheme of 
case-constructions is good, and presents itself clearly to 
the eye on the page as well as to the memory. A section 
on the rhythm of clause-ends (p. 387) is a welcome addi- 
tion; and that on Prosody is full. The latter part of the 
book—Syntax, &c.—seems to us to be distinctly the best; 
and there is some originality in its arrangement. We do not 
like the print or the page; it tries the eycs somewhat to 


So also we see guid 


range from single sentences, in which we are told, e.g., that 
‘ Caesar when he came there demanded hostages, arms, 
and slaves," to paragraphs of fifteen or twenty lines. The 
book is a kind of Latin Tit-Dits. We hope that when the 
teaching of Latin is reformed in this country there will be 
no room for such books in the earlier years of the work ; 
and for the later vears it is too easy. We cannot see the 
use of it. Those who like this kind of book will, however, 


find it easy. 


WE may mention, for those who may use such books, a 
Latin Vocabulary ' in use in the Junior Forms of Leeds 
Grammar School," compiled by A. C. Price and C. Nor- 


wood. 19 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.—But to learn lists of words 
by heart! We had hoped that this method was disappear- 
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English. 

England in the XVIth Century. 
127 pp. The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton. 120 
pp. Captain Cook's Second Voyage. 128 pp. (Blackie.) 
6d. each.—Dr. Rouse never fails to select interesting books 
for this cheap, and handy, and attractive series. We 
cordially commend these last three additions to it, which 
are perhaps none the worse for not being burdened with 
annotations. Very brief introductions are prefixed in each 
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' case, as usual. 


W. C. Perry's The Boy's Odyssey. By T. S. Peppin. 
xx4-211 pp. 15. 6d. Select Scenes and Passages from 
the Historical Plays of Shakespeare. By C. H. Spence. 
хї+ўо pp. rod.  (Macmillan.)—These are intended for 
secondary-school use, and are well edited. The idea of 
using Mr. Walter Copland Perry's book as a reader is 
distinctly good, and Mr. Peppin's introduction is capital. 
All the usual valuable features of this excellent series are 
reproduced in these editions, which may be safely com- 
mended as highly interesting matter for literature classes. 


Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
J. H. Fowler. xiv+136 pp. 


Cantos III. and IV. By 
(Macmillan.) 1s. net.— 


' Besides the glossaries and notes to cach canto, this capital 


little edition contains some well-considered questions, sub- 


read, and the margin is so small that they are dazzled | jects for essays, suggestions for paraphrase, and also of 
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passages suitable for repetition. It will be seen at once 
that all the necessary material for a useful manual has 
been collected in these pages. The helps to further study 
also are worthy of great attention, and, carefully used by 
a teacher, may be made serviceable in enlarging the grasp 
of younger minds upon these cantos of Byron's poem. 
Altogether and in every way commendable. 


Goldsmith's Traveller and Deserted Village. |. Gray's 
Elegy. — Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Wordsworth’s 
Simpler Poems. (Dent.) 15. net.—In this little volume 


four smaller editions of these favourite works are bound 
together with introductions, notes, and glossaries. The 
volume is elegant and useful. 


History. 

Syllabus of British History. Parts VI.-IX. By C. Н. К. 
Marten. 16+18+18+21 pp. (Eton College: Spottis- 
woode.) 6s. nct.—These are the four parts now published of 
a ten-part syllabus, bound together in one quarto volume, 
printed on one side of the paper only, leaving the other for 
note-taking. Mr. Marten’s idea is to give teacher and 
pupils a syllabus, illustrated with genealogical tables and 
quotations from the best historians, of all British historv. 
These four cover the periods from 1845 to 1815. They will 
be exceedingly useful to the earnest teacher who proceeds 
viva voce with his history lessons. 
hinted at in the form of problem questions. The main 
stream of English history is followed first, and then follow 


"special subjects," such as Scotland, religion, literature, 
and so on. 


Outlines of Nineteenth-century History. Ву P. V. N. 
Myers. v4-138 pp. (Ginn.) 25. 6d.—'' At the request of 
teachers who desire to use those chapters of my revised 
‘Medieval and Modern History ' which cover nineteenth- 
century events after 1815, they are here bound separately,” 
and make a little book complete in itself, with index, 
maps, &c. 


Ilustrative History. Medieval Period. By A. Kimpster 
and G. Ноте xxviii+246 pp. (Horace Marshall.) 
2s. 6d.—This contains between seventy and eighty extracts 
illustrative of English history, drawn mainly from con- 
temporary documents, but partly also from later sources 
of literary value, such as Shakespeare and Scott, trans- 
lated where necessary into modern English. The book 
should be in the hands of all teachers, if not of their 
pupils. The pictorial illustrations are good, but leave 
something to be desired. The facsimile from Domesday 
book is readable under a magnifying glass, but that of 
Magna Carta does not prove legible even with that help, 
and we could always wish, with these and similar illus- 
trations, that at least a transcription could be added of 
the medieval words. We could also wish that more 
criticism of the extracts could be given than is afforded in 
the general account of the authorities given in the 
"analysis of sources." Otherwise, the unlearned are apt 
to take these extracts as ‘‘ gospel’’ truth. But perhaps 
this would increase the size of the book beyond desirability. 


Outlines of British History, 1017-1870. By M. E. 
Carter. xiv+395 pp. (Clive.) 2s. 6d.—This is a good 
working history of England on the usual lines. It is not 
quite so much up to date in some minor matters as the 
preface leads us to expect, but, on the other hand, the 
eighteenth century is better and more fully treated than 
is generally the case. Each ‘‘ book’’ is prefaced by a 
retrospect and a forecast. There are genealogical tables, 
lists of contemporary sovereigns, chronologies, and an 
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index. The last fifty pages are occupied with a sketch of 
the outlines of European history during the period covered 
by the main portion of the volume. 


Heroes of European History. By L. Creighton. xii+ 
196 pp. (Longmans.) 1s. 6d.—Mrs. Creighton here treats 
the whole of European history in an interesting way, 
making her story to revolve mainly, and as far as possible, 
round the careers of the great men of history. There are 
chapters on Greek and Roman story, on the Middle Ages 
and Modern History. There are many good illustrations 
and seven maps. It is a book which we should recom- 
mend as a first introduction for school children to that 
history of Europe which is so desirable, and for which 
materials are now being rapidly provided. 


The Records of Southampton. By F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 
24 pp. (Southampton: Cox and Sharland.) 1s. net.— Prof. 
Hearnshaw gives an interesting account of some of the 
borough documents, some of which have been published, 
with a view to interest the Southampton folk and others 
in the wealth at their disposal, and to induce them to help 
in further reprints. Would that other towns would do the 
same or similar work ! | 


Geography. 

Philips’ Model Duplex Maps. (Philip.) 1d. each.—This 
is a series of sixteen double-page maps, each complete in 
itself, and printed on stout paper hinged with canvas. 
The covers are utilised for lists of geographical names and 
facts, at the end of which are inserted a few questions by 
way of examination. The maps comprise the continents 
and those regions of the world which are of the most 
importance, politically speaking. In each case a relief map 
faces its political or physical counterpart; both are similar 
to those reviewed in THE ScHoot Wor tp for August, 1906 
(‘‘ Philips’ Model Atlas ’’), p. 314. They should be suitable 
for class-work, as they are easy to hold and of ‘a con- 
venient size, while the ** lists °” and '' facts " make a good 
nucleus for oral teaching. We note that several names on 
the covers do not appear in the maps, and that, though 
the spelling on cover and map usually agree, there are 
exceptions. Nevertheless, a wonderful pennyworth ! 


Philips’ Model Atlas. 1s.—This is the same book— with 
the addition of a twelve-page index and an extra 6d. on to 
the price—that we have already reviewed in these columns. 
The index is, of course, a great improvement, and as the 
places are referred to in the proper way, viz., by means of 
their latitude and longitude—and not, after the fashion of 
some of the modern atlases, by the arbitrary system of 
combined letters and figures—the educational gain is great. 
The book is good value for the money, and suitable for 
junior forms. 


Atlas of the World's Commerce. Edited by J. С. 
Bartholomew. To be completed in 22 parts at 6d. each 
part.—This publication is pursuing the even tenor of its 
way, and had reached Parts 10 and 11 by the middle of 
October. It is quite good, and quite invaluable to students 
of commercial geography. Part 10 comprises—in addition 
to Mr. Taylor's instructive gazetteer of commodities (Slo. 
to Tur.)—a diagram of British import and export tables, 
and maps dealing with the general commerce of Europe, 
the Near East and the Far East, and the chief industrial 
districts of China, Japan, Egypt, West Europe, and West 
Africa. In addition to what one would ordinarily expect 
in a commercial map, three features strike us as par- 
ticularly prominent in this Part 10: (i) The base colours 


| in the general maps show the distribution of vegetation 
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(forest, prairie, desert), and are therefore much more satis- 
factory than any arrangement of labels superimposed on a 
political background; (ii) the navigable qualities of the 
rivers are strongly indicated ; (iii) the regions of greatest 
cultivation, as shown in the maps of the more undeveloped 
countries, are very striking.  '' The Nile is Egypt and 
Egvpt is the Nile" becomes an illustrated truism under 
this treatment. Part 11 concludes the gazettcer, and con- 
tains an interesting article on the “Development of New 
Lands," and statistical diagrams and maps of the distribu- 
tion of food fishes, maize, rye, oats, rice, manioc, and 
potatoes. 


Arnold's Home and Abroad Readers. Book IIIa. The 
British Isles. 224 pp. (Arnold.) 15. 6d.—This is a sup- 
plementary volume to a well-known series, and should be 
read in conjunction with its companion books, IIIa. of 
Arnold's ‘‘ Steps to Literature’? and “© Gateways to 
History," both of which deal with the British Isles. It 
is divided into seven parts, the last of which (fifteen pages) 
affords ‘* glimpses " of Greater Britain. The illustrations, 
though small, are good; Frith and Valentine, as is right, 
have been largely drawn upon. The book is interesting, 
and, for those who like to teach geography via readers, 
10 be recommended. 


Kent. 128 pp.; maps and illustrations. (Blackie.) 84. 
—Preceding volumes in this county series of '' Supple- 
mentary Readers '° deal with the counties of the upper 
Thames, the Midlands, Surrey, Middlesex, Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, and Westmorland. The treatment of the sub- 
ject is on the same lines in all: physical geography, history, 
interesting towns and industries, roads and railways, plants 
and animals, notorieties, and many other items have 
chapters assigned to them. The language used is direct 
and simple, well adapted for junior forms. The aim pro- 
posed is to quicken interest in nature-study and geography, 
more eparticularly, of course, that of the immediate 
surroundings in the various counties. A short synopsis at 
the end drives home the lessons of the book. Неге and 
there in '' Kent " description tends to become catalogue, 
and there is no orographical map. But it is very readable, 
and should serve its purpose in the schools of the county. 


Mathematics. 
Examples and Homework in Preliminary Practical 
Mathematics. Ву T. I. Cowlishaw. 33 pp. (Longmans.) 


15.— The primary object of this book is to secure uniformity 
of instruction and homework in preliminary classes in 
practical mathematics conducted bv several teachers in one 
institution. There are twenty-five sets of questions, each 
set consisting of a number of examples to be worked in 
class and of a smaller number to be worked at home; 
alternate pages are left blank, and are intended for notes 
to be made by the student. Though there is a certain 
element of value in the idea of securing uniformitv of 
instruction, there seems to us to be some disadvantages 
in the method here proposed for securing it. The ex- 
amples themselves, however, are usually very suitable for 
the particular tvpe of pupils for whom they have been 
drawn up, but those of set xiii. do not seem to us to be 
in place in an elementary collection, and there scems to be 
a deficiency of examples of a geometrical character. The 
course is meant to provide a year’s work. 


A Second Geometry Book. By J. G. Hamilton and F. 
Kettle. — viii--202 pp.  (Arnold.) 35. 6d.—The. method 
adopted bv the writers of this volume in their “ First 
Geometry Book " is well known to teachers; this larger 
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work has been constructed on the same principles, and 
possesses the same characteristics. Pupils who faithfully 
carry out the instructions laid down should, we think, 
obtain a sound knowledge of clementary geometry. Our 
only hesitation arises from a feeling that the method, good 
in itself, is perhaps carried too far. A method suited for 
beginners is not necessarilv suited for more mature pupils, 
and we are inclined to think that a closer approach to 
the Euclidean tradition might be made as the pupil's 
knowledge of geometrical facts and power of reasoning 
about them are increased. At the same time, we do not 
wish to press a personal judgment too far, and we gladly 
recognise the great merits of the book. 


Algebra for Beginners. By William Dodds. 188+ 
(Answers) бо pp. (Murby.) 15. 6d.—The author of this 
work has doubtless spent much labour on its production ; 
he states rules clearly, and provides a large number of 
simple exercises and sets of examination papers. At the 
same time, we cannot refrain from stating that we do not 
think the book to be at all a satisfactory exposition of 
algebra, and that we should be sorry to see the teaching 
of algebra carried out on the lines here laid down. 


Ta bles 
Thomas 


and 
Fatkin. 


Problems. | Compiled and arranged by 

62 pp. (Leeds: John R. Wildman.) 
Paper covers, 1s. 6d. net.—The complete title contains, in 
addition, the words: ‘With Formule and Solutions for 
ascertaining the annual pavments required to provide 
assurances for life, endowment assurances, (ептрогагу 
assurances, immediate and deferred annuities, superannua- 
tion, old age pensions, &c.,’’ and is perhaps sufficiently 
descriptive of the contents. The book is evidently written 
bv one who is not a teacher, but is perhaps all the more 
valuable on that account as representing the attitude of 
practical men of business. There is, we think, another 
side to the question of what ought to be taught in school 
than that so strongly emphasised in this pamphlet, but 
there is also no doubt at all in our own mind that every 
teacher who has to deal with annuities would profit by a 
studv of the pamphlet. "The criticism of the terms given 
under ‘ The Elementary School Teachers’ (Superannuation) 
Act ’’ should be of special interest to teachers. 


A Rhythmic Approach to Mathematics. By Edith L. 
Somervell. With a Preface by Mary Everest Boole. 
67 pp. (Philip.) 2s. 6d. net. 

Boole Curve-sewing Cards. Series II. (Same pub- 


lisher.) 8d. net. 

The approach here described lies through the construc- 
tion of curves as envelopes of straight lines, the straight 
lines being formed by threads sewed on cards; the 
diagrams in the book show a large number of interesting 
patterns produced by simple means that are well within 
the powers of children who can use a needle. In a very 
interesting preface Mrs. Boole gives а short sketch of 
the origin and purpose of this method of evoking the 
geometric instinct, and we think that even old-fashioned 
teachers must admit that there are great possibilities in the 
method; it gives results that are so suggestive that a 
child who is left to do as much as possible for himself 
cannot fail to gain geometric ideas that will be of great 
value at a later stage. Even if the geometric fruit were 
not abundant, the exercises would be thoroughly interest- 
ing and sensible. 


Rapid Methods in Arithmetic. By John Johnston. 87 pp. 
(Pitman.) 1s. net.—This little book is said to be '* designed 
for the use of the commercial student and the business 
man," and is introduced bv a preface which contains much 
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god advice. If pupils could be induced to give the con- 
stunt practice which is stated to be necessary for acquiring 
dexteritv there would be no great need for a special book 
on rapid methods, but the real difficulty is to get pupils to 
submit themselves to the discipline. Many of the rules 
contained in the book are, though well known, quite 
important enough to deserve special notice; others, ajfain, 
will only be required in particular lines of business. The 
book тау prove to be useful for some types of pupil, but 
we do not see that it offers anv decided advantage over the 
many text-books that provide ample opportunities for that 
drill which it is the special object of this work to inculcate. 


Elementary Algebra. By G. A. Wentworth. X4 421 pp. 
(Ginn.) 5s.—In the treatment of his subject, the author 
does not depart so widely from the traditional order 
and content as do several of the recent writers of text- 
books. Graphical work is introduced, but the amount 
of it is comparatively small. Yet the book has decided 
merits; the illustrations of the passage from arithmetic 
to algebra are simple and clear, the selections of examples 
that are used to explain the various rules and processes 
are usually excellent, and attention is given to the orderly 
development of algebraic principles. The range of the book 
includes the binomial theorem, logarithms, simple limit 
theorems, and first notions of convergency of series. There 
are large numbers of exercises, but no answers, though 
these may be obtained without charge by teachers on 
application to the publishers. 


Science and Technology. 


The School Magnetism and Electricity. By R. H. Jude. 
403 рр. (Clive.) 3s. 6d, — This book is an extension of Dr. 
Jude's " First Stage Magnetism and Electricity." In 
Part І. (Electrostatics) the idea of potential is introduced 
at ап early stage bv analogy to an indiarubber air-bag ; 
the more scientific conception of potential being deferred to 
а final chapter оп the mathematical aspects of electro- 
statics. In Parts II. and HH. (Magnetism and Electro- 
dynamics), as much stress as space would permit has been 
laid upon subjects of importance to the young electrical 
engineer, such as magnetic flux and permeability, potential- 
drop, work and horse-power in a circuit, storage cells, and 
electromagnetic induction. The subject-matter is treated in 
a satisfactory manner, and the numerous examples worked 
out in the text add considerably to the utility of the volume. 
We should have preferred to see a more scientific state- 
ment of Ohm's law on p. 276; also, the size of the volume 
might be expected to afford a more complete explanation 
of the chemical action of an electric current than that based 
upon the hypothesis of Grotthüs. 


А First Course in Physics. By К. A. Millikan and 
Н. б. Gale. 488 pp. (Ginn.) 7s. 6d.—The course pre- 
sented in this book has grown out of the actual needs of 
the elementary work in physics in the University of 
Chicago, and its most characteristic features have been on 
trial for three or four vears in numerous secondary schools 
in various parts of the United States. All branches of 
Physics are treated in a non-mathematical manner, and 
the numerous and clear illustrations render the book attrac- 
tive to the beginner. "Two chapters, on molecular motions 
ам molecular forces, are worthy of special mention; in 
them we find the relationship of the more important 
properties of matter set forth in a very clear manner. The 
authors are to be commended for limiting the range of 
"biet discussed, and for devoting much space to a de- 
“toon of applications of first principles. The portraits 
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of sixteen of the great makers of physics have been inserted 
for the sake of adding human and historic interest to the 
text. 

Theoretical and Practical. Mechanics and Physics. By 
A. H. Mackenzie. 112. pp. (Macmillan.)  1s5.—Educa- 
tion authorities are endeavouring, in many districts, to 
organise for artisans suitable evening courses extending 
over a period of three or four vears. [n a scheme which 
has recently been brought into operation in the Leeds 
district, the svllabus for the first and second year includes 


experimental mathematics, mechanics and physics, апа 
English. This book has been prepared to meet the re- 


quirements of the mechanics and physics course; it is 
also applicable to the same course in day preparatory 
trade schools. The author is evidently well acquainted 
with th» requirements, and the average attainments, of 
artisan students, and the volume will be found serviceable 
in schools of the above nature. The contents are divided 
into seven chapters, on length and area, volume, mass 
and weight, density, hydrostatics, staties, and heat. The 
diagrams and tvpe are excellent, and the volume is marvel- 
lously cheap. 


Church's Laboratory Guide. Revised and partly re- 
written by Edward Kinch. xvi+349 pp. Eighth edition. 
(Gurney and Jackson.) 6s. 60. net.—A book which has 
reached an eighth edition needs no commendation from us. 
In its revised form the volume should become still more 
popular than it has been. We have little doubt it will 
continue to be a favourite text-book in agricultural schools 
and colleges—for the students of which it is particularly 
intended—and to be consulted widely by agricultural 
chemists. 


Miscellaneous. 

Who's Who, 1907. xviii 1958 pp. (Black.) тоз. 
Who's Who Year-book, 1907. vii-- 148 pp. (Black.) 
net.—There is a great deal that will interest teachers in 
this extensive collection of autobiographies. An honour- 
able place is given to distinguished educationists. Uni- 
versity professors, schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, writers 
on educational subjects, and educational administrators are 
all well represented in the volume. It is clear, in fact, that 
the editor attaches great importance to successful work in 
education in deciding which persons are sufficiently 
important to be included in his gallery of distinguished men 
and women. There is an unfortunate want of uniformity 
in the amount of information provided about different per- 
sons. We are told too little about many interesting persons 
and too much concerning other celebrities. The editor 
might with advantage do more *‘ editing " in preparing 
the next edition. The ** Who's Who Year-book ” contains 
useful and exhaustive lists of facts about the Press, 
officials, clubs, societies, and so on, which were bound up 
originally with '** Who's Who." 
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Highways and Byways in Berkshire. By J. E. Vincent. 
With Illustrations by F. L. Griggs.  xilt+443 рр. ; 3 maps. 
(Macmillan.) 6s.— Every teacher of geography and history 
in Berkshire should read this book, both for his own sake 
and that of his pupils. Of all the volumes in the series 
to which the book belongs, we remember none from which 
so much material can be obtained to give life to the geo- 
graphy and history lessons. As a pleasant companion for 
the resident or the wavfarer in Berkshire, the volume will 
be sure of a welcome within the limits of the county, and 
as an addition to the libraries of common-room and school 
it claims a place. For some 100 miles of its course—from 
Lechdale to Old Windsor—the Thames with the Isis forms 
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the upper boundary of Berkshire; and it would have been 
easy to devote a volume to this great highway alone, which 
formed the frontier of the country of the Atrebates, who 
were the original Berkshire folk, 
Dobuni barbarians of the north. Mr. Vincent has much 
to say of interest concerning the historical and literary 
associations in which the county is so wealthy, and he 
glances sympathetically at prominent points of its natural 
history. He is an ideal guide, with an eye for essentials, 
a cultured mind, and a fine feeling that prevents him from 
descending to prolixity. A county is fortunate when its 
places and people are sketched in the spirit manifest both 
in the text and illustrations of this volume. 


The World's Calendar. Invented by the Rev. J. P. 
Wiles. (Philip.) 2s. net.—This is an ingenious perpetual 
calendar which should be of service to historians in deter- 
mining easily the day of the week corresponding to par- 
ticular dates or vice versa, and to everyone who is at any 
time concerned with chronological studies. By a simple 
device of movable dials, the calendar can be set to form 
an almanac for any year (either for the old or the new 
style of reckoning), Easter Day can be found from A.D. 1 
to A.D. 2199, and dates of all new moons from A.D. 1900 
to A.D. 2199. We have tested the calendar for a number 
of dates and have found it accurate. The date of Easter 
Day in 1905 provided a good test of the Easter dial. 
According to the Prayer Book, '' Easter Day is always the 
First Sunday after the Full Moon, which happens upon, 
or next after the Twenty-first day of March." In 1905 
there was a full moon on Tuesday, March 21st, and it 
might have been supposed that Easter Day would have 
been on Sunday, March 26th. Easter Day did not come, 
however, until April 23rd, which is the date correctly 
shown by Mr. Wiles's calendar. An ecclesiastical full 
moon is used to determine the date of Easter, and not the 
actual full phase of our satellite, and this may have 
accounted for the date in 1905, or the fact that the time 
of full moon was 4.56 a.m. ; but, in any case, the calendar 
is found to respond faithfully to the inquiry made. Mr. 
Wiles is to be congratulated upon inventing a clever con- 
trivance, and the publishers upon the tasteful style in 
which they have produced it. 


Education and Ethics and other Essays on Educational 
Subjects. By Arnold W. Smith. 77 pp. (Bourneville: 
St. George Press, Ltd.) 2s. net.—Though Mr. Smith has 
little that is new to say, his essays should serve as an 
inspiration to the young teacher, leading him to resolve 
to strive anew after high ideals. We are unable to agree 
with Mr. Smith that geography is comparatively value- 
less as a school subject, and we think that there are 
better ways of teaching it than those he outlines in his 
chapter on '' The Conflict of Studies." The essays are, 
however, decidedly worth reading. 


Sir Joshua Fitch. By A. L. Lilley. 263 pp. (Edward 
Arnold.) 7s. 6d.—This account of the life and work of a 
distinguished and good man was well worth writing, and, 
making allowance for the sometimes unqualified judgments 
of personal affection, has been written well. Fitch's career 
was really a compendium of English education for the 
whole of the last half of the nineteenth century, and not 
of “elementary " education only. The affectations, and 
the perhaps necessary official definitions, which separate 
“elementary " from ‘ secondary "' and “ university ’’ edu- 
cation are shown to be artificial and accidental by nothing 
so clearly as py the constant part which Fitch took, and 
took effectively, in regulating all grades. For though he 
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was by official preoccupation and by most intimate per- 


and kept back the | 


sonal experience qualified as none other was to speak for 
primary schools, his wise help was sought in all the crises 
that arose in the educational life of the country. 

To review adequately such a book as this, another book 
should be written. The reviewer looks at the marked pass- 
ages, and would like to dwell on Fitch's wise and hopeful 
view of professional associations; on such apparently little 
things as '' reading aloud," and such large things as the 
selection of teachers; on his warning against the vagaries 
of '' kindergarten," the abolition of school fees, excessive 
decentralisation, and so forth. On these, as on so many 
other matters, experience has amply demonstrated the ac- 
curacy of his fcrecasts. 

With less satisfaction, perhaps we may remember his 
unwillingness to admit the facts of over-pressure, though 
we remember with less still the vulgar denunciations to 
which he was subjected in certain quarters for his honest 
opinions. In the “teaching” of English literature his 
excessive appreciation of the knowledge of '' meanings ” 
and the worrying of the text are influences from which we 
have yet to emancipate ourselves, as also his cherished 
view that '' the principal duty of a modern University was 
to measure results. ” 

For the rest, he was a fine example of the English 
public official, scrupulous in the discharge of his duty, 
frank in the expression of his views to those whom they 
concerned, loyal to his office, his colleagues, and his chiefs, 
actually and retrospectively, silent in the face of detraction, 
and a model comrade, as younger men will remember. He 
was not so simple as his biographer would sometimes ap- 
pear to think. His dovelike manner concealed not a little 
of the serpent's wisdom; and he did not always displav 
his whole case. But he was moderate and just. It was 
this that made him always ready to admit that there were 
perhaps two valid opinions on any matter—even on the 
“© detested ’’ Boer war; and he would shout on no side. 
Mr. Lilley's book will do much to keep his admirable 
memory green. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE Scnoot Мовір will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


The Binomial Cube. 


THE model known as the binomial cube is not a new 
invention. It is, however, little known to teachers, and is 
rarely used in schools, although most helpful in explaining 
cube root and the factors of cubic expressions. 

Recently, when visiting a school, I proposed as an 
exercise for a woodwork class the making of binomial 
cubes. The exercise not only provided a good test of 
accurate planing and sawing, but aroused so much interest 
among the boys that I think a few notes on the subject 
may be of use to teachers both of woodwork and mathe- 
matics. 

As its name implies, the model represents the expansion 
of a binomial expression to the third power— 


(a+b) =a + 3a7b+3ab?+ b*. 


Each term of the expansion being of the third degree can 
be represented by a solid: а? and b? are represented by 
cubes of edge a and b respectively; the expression 3a°b is 
represented by three square prisms, each having a square 
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base of side a and a length denoted by b, while the ex- | 


pression 3ab?^ is represented by three prisms of length a 
and cross section b’. 

Hence the whole model consists of eight blocks which 
fit together, forming a cube the edge of which is (a+b) 
(Fig. 1). It will be seen that four of the blocks have the 
same cross section a?, while the other four have a cross sec- 
tion 6°. Hence it is an easy matter to make the model 


in the workshop, since it is only necessary to plane up 
two square prisms and saw off blocks of the required 
length (3° and 1” are convenient sizes for the edges of 
the prisms) from each (Fig. 2). 

Ás a boy cannot plane a short piece of wood satis- 
factorily, it will be found convenient to make the prisms 


of such a length that two sets of blocks can be sawn from 
each. 

Useful as is the model for demonstration purposes, its 
value is vastly increased when each boy has one of his 
own making which he can take home and study at leisure. 
If a boy spends half an hour playing with such a model 
he will probably have a clearer idea of the difference 
between a coefficient and an index than would result from 
a day's talking. 

By simple manipulation the model can be used to illus- 
trate the identities 


(a - à =a? — 30%) + 3al? — |? 
а? + 63 -- (а + б)(а? abs 62) 
| а? – b= (a — 0)(а + ab + 07). 
With a little practice a boy can visualise the geometric 


forms of these expressions, and he will afterwards have 
no difficulty in remembering them. 


Wood and labour being cheap, it may be interesting to | 


cut a few special blocks to illustrate these identities more 


| 
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simply. Instead of dividing the whole cube of Fig. 1 into 
eight blocks, it can be cut into five blocks, as in Fig. 3, 
from which we get at once, according as the side of. the 
cube represents (a+b) or a— 


(a +4)? za? + 3(а+ б)аб + 0% 
. (a – 2): za? - 3(a — 2)aó — д. 
Fig. 3 gives perhaps the simplest geometrical representa- 
tion of the value of (a—b)'. By algebra— 


а? — 3(a — à)ab — 0! =a? — 307) + 3a2? — 49. 


A comparison of these two expressions with their geo- 
metrical equivalents will help to give a boy a clear notion 
of the process of removing brackets. It will then be 
interesting to write out the value of (a—b)* as represented 
by the separate blocks of Fig. 1, viz. : 


(a - b) 2a! – 3(a — 6)% - 3(a - bè 0, 


and to trace geometrically the steps by which this is re- 


, duced algebraically to the form 


a? —3a?b + за? — b? . 


The factors of (а? – b?) are obtained at once from the 
model shown in Fig. 4, where a small cube of side b is 
cut out of a cube of side a. 


The remaining portion divides into three blocks, the 
dimensions of which are: 
(a — b) xaxa 
(a—b)xaxb 
(a—b)xbxb 


or 
a? — b z (a —b)(a? + ab + b?). 

The factors of (a'--b?) are represented most directly by 
Fig. 5, where the value of a*+b’ is obtained by subtracting 
the block represented by (a+b)xaxb from the sum of the 
two prisms (a4-b)a? and (a+b)b’, or 


a? 4- b? = (a 4- b)(a? — ab 4- b?). 


Chester. ARTHUR DUFTON. 


The Worship of the Diagram. 


Mr. WARREN’S paper in your December issue is on a 
subject that has demanded attention for some time; 
examiners and examining bodies seem to have set up as 
their idol an accurate drawing, and, like other idol-makers, 
they will only be satisfied when everyone falls down to 
worship. Moreover, geometry is not the only subject to 
suffer, for worship is expected to a great extent in 
chemistry and in physics as well. It is surely a sign of 
the times that an enterprising firm of instrument-makers 
has placed on the market a special piece of apparatus to 
make accurate drawing merely mechanical. 

So far as geometry is concerned, a proof of a theorem 
with an inaccurate figure is, to my mind, worth more than 
a proof with an accurate figure, while a proof without a 
figure would be still more valuable. Geometry deals with 
points, straight lines, plane surfaces, and other things of 
a like nature which exist only in our imagination, and 
cannot be accurately drawn. A proof is an exercise in 
logical reasoning, and a figure is an adventitious aid to 
our weak imaginations: a figure, as accurately drawn as 
it can be, is a greater aid than an inaccurate one, and 
betrays greater weakness in reasoning power. Instruments 
should be abandoned as soon as possible, and the figure 
drawn as accurately as may be by hand only, spending 
as little time on it as one would usually spend on some- 
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thing which is not essential to the end in view, but merely 
a crutch to help us on our way. 

Physies and, more particularly, chemistry are treated 
in the same way as geometry. It is often printed at the 
head of a paper that accurate drawings of anv apparatus 
described are required ; occasionallv questions are set which 
can be completely answered by a drawing alone ;” while 
in reports on the papers sent in the drawings receive an 
undue amount of attention, especially with regard to pro- 
portion and form. Such questions as those mentioned are 
surely out of place in a paper on chemistry: they could 
almost be relegated to a paper on drawing, while a strictly 
accurate drawing is not essential to a good account of an 
experiment. 


That a drawing of the apparatus used in any experiment 
very much improves the account of the experiment must 
be admitted, and admitted ungrudgingly. It saves а good 
deal of writing, and renders the arrangement of the 
apparatus intelligible at a glance. But why should a lot 
of time be spent on making a drawing accurate in pro- 
portion or form either in an examination paper or in 
a laboratory note-book? The real reason why a drawing 
should be made in a laboratory note-book is that it serves 
to record the exact way in which the apparatus was 
arranged and the kind of apparatus that was used. These 
are the two points that a drawing should bring out clearly, 
so that if, at anv future time, the same kind of apparatus 
is required, the method of setting it up can be quickly seen. 
Surely a drawing correct in perspective, proportion, and 
form is not required for this purpose: a diagram consisting 
of straight lines would almost be sufficient from the point 
of view of form; while if a beaker did happen to be out 
of proportion compared with the rest of the apparatus, the 
experimenter would hardly be likely to hunt for a bucket 
in mistake. 

As a rule, the time devoted to science is small enough, 
and it should be devoted entirely to teaching the methods 
by which the facts of the science are acquired. Time 
spent in the laboratory in producing elaborately accurate 
drawings is wasted. So long as the drawing gives a clear 
idea of the apparatus to those who are accustomed to 
deal with it, all that can be rationally demanded has 
becn done. 

To return to examinations: it is surcly unjust to those 
boys who cannot draw to assign any marks to drawings 
in a paper on chemistry. Their knowledge of the facts 
and methods of chemistry may be sufficient to answer the 
questions set in a satisfactory manner ; their drawings may 
not be so good as those of other bovs whose chemical 
knowledge is less while their ability to draw is greater, 
and in this wav a false equalitv in chemistry is estab- 
lished between them. It is worth remembering that the 
drawings which accompany contributions to the learned 
societies are usually diagrammatic. Of course it must be 
admitted that the power of drawing any object accurately 
ought to be cultivated; but there is a time set aside for 
that, and the natural inability which some boys have in 
this respect ought not to count against them in a subject 
where an accurate drawing is not required. 


W. A. WHITTON. 
Bridgend, Glam. 


A Science Syllabus for Preparatory Schools. 


My recent letter on the above subject has had the bene- 
ficial effect of cliciting some important information from 
Mr. Oswald H. Latter. It seems that the elementary 
science papers of the Common Examination for Entrance 
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to Public Schools follow the lines of the scheme drawn up 
by the sub-committee of the Public Schools Science Masters’ 
Association; otherwise the two would 
intimately associated in his argument. 
Now, my main contention is for a syllabus. Mr. Latter 
says that its imposition would be detrimental to the true 
interests of science teaching; and vet this body of experts, 
immediately after the establishment of the Common ex- 
amination, drew up a scheme covering, as he savs, *' seven 
pages in double column, arranged under 


scarcely be so 


the headings 


' Botany,’ * Zoology,’ and ' General,’ and forming a work- 


ing calendar for the guidance of teachers." If this is not 
a syllabus, by what term shall we characterise it? This 
is the very point I urge—in principle, and with the proviso 
I would therefore suggest that this 
scheme, in a condensed form, or preferably in extenso, as 
it appeared in the number of the Preparatory 
Review for March, 1905, should be 


Schools 
published as the 


elementary science syllabus of the Common examination. 


Is this unreasonable? 
It follows that my suggestion has not been rejected as 


unsound, but the reverse, for it can scarcely be affirmed 


that an unofficial scheme makes for the guidance of 
teachers, and that an official one has the opposite effect. 

As an enthusiast myself in the matter of science teach- 
ing, I may perhaps venture to agree cordially with the 
principles Mr. Latter lays down, viz., that the work 
should be undertaken con amore, and that preliminary 
Science work should develop the powers of observation and 
arouse an intelligent interest in natural phenomena. 

I will not further trespass upon your space by diverging 
into side issues. 

Brighton. E. J. PETITFOURI. 


Language Teaching in the Sixteenth Century. 
Tne name which Mr. Chaytor did not recognise (he 
writes it on p. 456, vol. viii, as Ludnici Vinis) is the 
genitive case of Ludovicus Vives. 


Perse School, Cambridge. W. H. D. Rouse. 


[PRor. Foster Watson has written to make the same 
correction.—EbiTors. | 
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THE PLACE OF CLASSICS AND SCIENCE 
IN A GENERAL EDUCATION.' 
By the Hon. and Rev. E. LYTTELTON, 

T will be expected, no doubt, that I should 
preface my remarks on this subject by some 
modest admissions as to my own unfitness 

lor saying anything on a question so controver- 
sial likely to be useful to an audience of experts. 

Now, if this unfitness depended on lamentable 
ignorance of natural science I should be the first 
to admit it. But I don't admit that ignorance 
of either of these two subjects disqualifies a man 
from holding a fairly sound opinion as to their 
place in a general education, and as to the 
methods by which they are: taught. It was said 
once that in these days there were two things re- 
quired of a classical headmaster: the first was to 
build a laboratory; the second was never to go 
into. it. Now this is wrong. If he be a man 
classically trained he probably possesses the very 
best qualification for hearing and judging of a 
science lesson—that is, total ignorance of the sub- 
ject. For only a man so equipped can possibly 
judge of the lucidity or obscurity of the explana- 
tions given. If I hear a lecture on inorganic salts 
or electricity or a frog’s heart I start fair with 
the youthful audience, knowing exactly what they 
know; that is, nothing. But if for a moment the 
lecturer goes too fast for me—and he often does 
—I feel sure that he is leaving several of the boys 
behind too. 

Now when I go to hear a classical lesson I am 
deprived of this insight, and have to trust to 
other and more complex indications, not to the 
familiar sensation of fog gathering in my own 
brain. To be a good critic of a science lesson, 
therefore, a headmaster ought to know nothing 
of the subject, and you gentlemen are to be con- 
gratulated on nearly all of you possessing one of 
these highly qualified judges, who may enter your 
school-rooms any moment. So when Sir W. 
Huggins in one of his Roval Society. addresses 
said that the slow progress of scientific studies in 
England was largely due to the majority of head- 
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masters having received only a literary training, 
he little knew that he was, as the poet says, 
'* thus blindly with his blessedness at strife.’’ 

But 1 must cease from this tone of extravagant 
self-laudation and come to close quarters with my 
subject. We have to consider the place of two 
great departments of human intellectual effort in 
a general education. Now I conceive that there 
are certain perils in the discussion of such a ques- 
tion which we must do our best to avoid. They 
may be summarised under the term nebulousness : 
by which I mean lack of clear definition of the 
precise matter under discussion. In educational 
controversy cloudiness of talk is a mighty gene- : 
rator of heat, whether clouds in the sky are so 
or are not, about which a classical man has of 
course no right to an opinion. And to avoid heat 
in discussion I take to be a duty. Secondly, there 
is the peril of dogmatism: by which I mean the 
assertion of opinions and preferences in educa- 
tional matters without saying on what sort of 
evidence or reasons they are based. If a writer 
says emphatically that he believes French to be 
a better subject for boys than biology, the remark 
may have a personal interest, just as if he told 
us he preferred grey clothing to black, or dining 
in the middle of the day to the evening. But it 
cannot be a contribution to discussion unless he 
shows that his preference is based on a principle 
which we hold in common with him. So to avoid 
these dangers I will try to make clear what | 
mean by place: then by science: then to state 
what sort of pupils are being considered. And 
in affirming any preference I will try to show on 
what principle it is based. Hence I may be al- 
lowed to hope that if anyone dissents from anv 
conclusion he will show at what point exactly in 
the reasoning he conceives there to be a flaw. 

We begin then with the word place: that is, the 
relation between two educational subjects. То 
define this is to show what one subject does for 
a growing mind which the other does not. (Please 
pardon platitudes at this point; they are intended 
as stepping-stones in the argument.) We must 
get an idea of the faculties which science trains 
as compared with those which literature trains. 
Not long ago I heard of a man in a railway car- 
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riage who remarked to a fellow-traveller that they 
. were passing by a fine field of barley. The other 
replied that it was not barley but oats. The 
first man's answer was a remarkable expression 
of humility. '' I am much obliged to you,” he 
said, '' for that information. Do you know, it is 
a singular fact, but I never can tell the difference 
between one thing and another." Now this 
gentleman's scientific training must have been 
superficial, or, at any rate, unsuccessful; but a 
vast number of educational and other disputants 
differ from him very slightly, except, perhaps, in 
candour. Unless we see and agrce that we see 
certain differences between science and literature 
as instruments of training, we have no right to 
waste our own or other people's time in saying 
we believe in one more than in the other. 

Please observe, then, that I leave mathematics 
out of account, and as the remainder of the school 
time is very largely filled with what may roughly 
be called literature, I will discuss briefly the differ- 
ences in the training afforded by these two sub- 
jects as educational instruments. But in speak- 
ing of science, do I mean experimental work or 
listening to lectures and watching experiments? 
English opinion is largely in favour of experi- 
mental work, and a good deal is said of its heur- 
istic character. On December 28th we were in- 
formed, in an interesting article in the Times by 
Mr. Nicklin, that in America the heuristic system 
is mightily in the ascendent, while in Germany 
they believe in lecturing. I will say shortly that 
for the purposes of discussion I shall take science 
to mean experimental work done by the pupil him- 
self under supervision and guidance. Perhaps a 
reminiscence of my school days inclines me to very 
modest expectations from lecturing. We used to 
sit in front of the demonstrator, a large group of 
well-grown athletic boys, unwillingly and languidly 
watching his experiments. He was a first-rate 
chemist and an excellent man, but the discipline 
of the class was somewhat fitful. On one occa- 
sion he wished to show us that three different 
coloured liquids expanded at different rates of 
speed when heat was applied. I remember the 
look of three upright glass phials in each of which 
was a brightly coloured liquid. I hope no one is 
anxious to learn their exact names. Well, as 
soon as the heat was applied and the liquids began 
to rise in the glasses, a murmur was heard which 
soon gathered volume: '' Three to one on the 
red”: and as soon as the lecturer reached out 
his hand for his punishment register intending to 
write some one down a Georgic, the cry arose: 
“ He's booking the bet: he's booking the bet.” 
And so our science teaching went on, and in later 
life I came to believe, on the whole, that experi- 
mental work promised better results than lectur- 
ing, though it may require relief at times from 
carefully arranged demonstrations. 

Lastly, what pupils am I talking about? A 
general education nowadays is coming to mean 
the course of training which, somewhere about 
16 or 163, gradually becomes considerably special- 
ised. So I mean pupils up to that age, and in 
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order not to stray beyond my experience, boys 
only, not girls. 

So much by way of rather a lengthy preamble. 
We come now straight into the subject itself by 
asking what is the special nature of the training 
given by experimental work in science; to what 
faculties does it appeal? and then we must ascer- 
tain if literature encourages these same faculties 
or others equally important: and then we shall 
be justified in framing a tentative estimate of the 
place they ought respectively to hold. 

I will begin my answer to this question by say- 
ing that experimental science appeals to the faculty 
of interest more obviously than any other subject, 
except, perhaps, religion. It is customary to 
speak of English people as incurably unscientific 
and unmusical. I could bring a large number of 
facts to show that we as a nation have a splendid 
endowment of musical taste. The evidence of a 
turn for science is not so strong, nor do I believe 
there is much interest for it among girls. But 
among boys from eight or nine years onwards an 
extremely keen interest in machinery is wonder- 
fully common. It not unfrequently happens to 
grown-up folk to be entertaining a shy youth who 
has apparently nothing to say on any subject in 
heaven or earth : when some one happens to say 
something about the inside of a motor, and in a 
minute the company is regaled with a torrent of 
accurate information conveyed in terms too tech- 
nical to be understood by anyone present. Of 
course, there is a reply to this argument. It is 
said that this interest only belongs to the initial 
stages of the subject, and that as soon as real 
brainwork is required the usual proportion drop 
off and give it up as a bad job. No doubt the 
science teacher, like every other, has to face the 
fact of a proportion of failure; but I much ques- 
tion whether it is as large, or anyhow will remain 
as large, as in the case of classics, when I re- 
member that classics have had an immense advan- 
tage in having been able to crystallise and fashion 
into the best shape possible all methods of teach- 
ing which the experience of centuries has guaran- 
teed. 

Next, observe that I am only claiming that the 
initial interest is greater in this subject than in 
classics. Lastly, the real practical question is not 
whether science by itself evokes more work than 
literature by itself, but whether there is not an 
urgent need for combining the two. If they are 
combined I am quite sure the number of failures 
is less than when either is pursued in isolation. 
There will be some failures whatever we do; but 
it is not so often observed as it ought to be that 
one cause of this—mind, only one—is really a 
source of hope. I mean for this reason. Most 
of us, I suppose, have come across a few speci- 
mens of those remarkable but limited geniuses 
who are quite invincible in their knowledge of 
Bradshaw, and show astounding powers of com- 
bining opposites in their suggestions for better 
train service on the Brighton line, we will say. 
Well, suppose those individuals had been born 
before railways were invented. They would have 
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presented to an unappreciative generation the 
appearance of really stupid people. Now they 
are made railway directors and ultimately knights. 
So when you are faced by an unusually large 
number of quite irresponsive young minds, don’t 
take them on as so many failures, but as indubit- 
able evidence that new inventions are coming. In- 
stead of being the failures of science teaching, let 
us look on them as the silent heralds of future 
scientific triumphs. 

So much for the initial interest. I will now 
take one or two of the features of science training 
which are to me less certain. Huxley speaks of it 
as bringing the young mind into direct contact 
with facts. The phrase is a little vague, and a 
very slight acquaintance with Bishop Berkeley’s 
writings would suggest that there was no distinc- 
tion in this respect between science and literature. 
But supposing that in a loose popular sense we 
grant the contention, what then? Probably the 
claim would be that minds are thus enabled to dis- 
tinguish truth from fiction: are, in short, made 
logical: I think this is possible, but advancing 
years diminishes to all of us the gravity of the 
concession. The older we grow the less influence 
we come to ascribe to logic in human life: and 
as far as I can judge, men act irrationally, not 
because their brains are muddled so much as be- 
cause their wills are weak. But, of course, that is 
no reason why we should not clear their brains if 
we can. 

Again, Huxley says that science is inductive 
and all other subjects deductive. I will not dis- 
cuss how far this is true, but would rather ask 
where is the harm of being deductive? and if the 
answer is, what Huxley implies, that in these 
other subjects the data are supplied by authority, 
I should demur to that as a description of much 
modern teaching in classics, history, mathematics, 
and especially geography : except, perhaps, in the 
initial stages, where, I fancy, it is true of much 
science teaching also. But undoubtedly, the 
change which has come over the teaching of other 
subjects is itself largely the outcome of the 
scientific spirit., 

Huxley's next claim is very interesting. It is 
that science is a fine antidote to pessimism, in that 
when evil seems to be rampant it suggests its 
tranquil message of order amid variety in the uni- 
verse. Perhaps it does. But let us take nothing 
for granted; rather ask if facts bear out the claim; 
let us, in short, be inductive, as Huxley himself 
enjoins. Now, if the claim were undeniably true, 
should we not find that pessimism and deep discon- 
tent were firmly fixed in the minds of classical 
men or historians or teachers of French, all of 
whom, we may assume, abominate science, and are 
deep in the ruts of conventionalism, traditional- 
ism, and so forth? But would any sane man de- 
scribe these people—if they exist—as pessimists 
or permeated with discontent? I thought that 
our accusation against them was that they were 
profoundly satisfied with things as they are, and 
their contentment with themselves and their own 
teaching methods was quite impregnable against 
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all assaults. Anyhow, your secondary-school clas- 
sical teacher is not often a great student of Zola 
or Schopenhauer, and the evidence for Huxley's 
generalisation seems to me very thin. We have 
also to remember that in discussing a general edu- 
cation we must not bring in results which are only 
secured by the advanced student. That is con- 
stantly done on the classical side in this contro- 
versy ; and in this case, in so far as the claim for 
science can be maintained, it means, I think, that 
the atmosphere is saturated with evidence of the 
reign of law and order in Nature; which tends to 
allay disquiet; but this has been the case for thirty 
years or more, and I fancy your hide-bound clas- 
sical man is beginning to feel its influence at least 
as much as the boy who drops his science work 
at 164: but the latter is the individual who is 
under discussion this afternoon. 

Once more the great advocate of science-teach- 
ing opines that the excessive importance attached 
to expression as distinguished from subject matter 
in published utterances would be checked; re- 
dundancy would disappear, and a pithy compact 
style of writing take its place. Now, on such a 
subject Huxley spoke with some authority, and I 
cordially sympathise with the hope to which he 
gave utterance. I trust it will be fulfilled. The 
need of some such influence is indeed great: es- 
pecially since we have discarded from our schools 
the only writer I have ever read who never wasted 
a word : that is Euclid. 

But I must hurry on to enumerate without com- 
ment the advantages of experimental science which 
seem to me indisputable. They are these: 
constant appeal to reason; constant verification; 
constant appeal to the senses of touch and sight; 
teaching of patience and accuracy. Moreover, it 
brings a boy into contact with an army of dis- 
coverers; men of research who are themselves 
enlarging the horizon of human knowledge. It 
also, quite in its early stages, illuminates daily 
life with interest, by stimulating not only the power 
of the sense impressions but the desire to use 
them. It also brings into play the precious facul- 
ties of imagination and wonder. Now, it may be 
that I have left something out of this list; if so, 
there are many here who could supply it : but there 
remains for us the extremely important task of 
inquiring exactly which of these benefits are 
secured by literature, and whether those which are 
so secured are secured to the same degree as 
by science: that is, as inevitably and as ade- 
quately. 

But there is one remark first which I am con- 
strained to make about the use of the sense of 
touch. Obviously this is a feature of experimental 
science in distinction from the lecture-system, and 
one which no other sort of training given 1n our 
schools is able to show, unless you consider handi- 
craft and instrumental music to be exceptions. 
Now I am relying on what I believe is sound 
physiology in saying that the development of the 
sense of touch is of real importance to the healthi- 
ness of the brain. I speak, of course, under cor- 
rection; but is it not a fact that there is direct 
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connexion between the fingers of the right hand 
and the left lobe of the brain, and what is far 
more important, between the left hand and the 
right lobe of the brain? and that, if you wish to 
give reasoning power to an idiot you begin by 
training the fingers of both hands to delicate 
manipulation? If this is so, why then does not 
the Science Association make it one of its objects 
to insist on regular training in ambidexterity being 
given to children under 14? It is impossible 
to calculate how much of the colossal bulk of our 
national stupidity might not be got rid of by this 
means. I am told the Japanese are ambidex- 
trously trained; and why should we hang back? 
There may be some idea that our games supply 
the need; but they do not. Racquets and tennis 
are, from this point of view, bad games; cricket 
is to a certain extent one-sided; and even the 
noble game of fives, though producing har- 
monious activity, trains the arms, not the fingers : 
otherwise, perhaps, we should find more cricketers 
and fives’ players than at present exist, who are 
ready to understand a syllogism in barbara. Those 
who teach experimental science can do something 
to correct this. 

In returning, then, to my subject, let me say 
that this admirable exercise of the faculty of touch 
is not given by literary studies, nor is the training 
of the sense of sight or of the memory of things 
seen, except as regards words and Greek accents. 
We put, therefore, two benefits down to the ac- 
count of science as against literature. The train- 
ing of the reasoning faculty is constant in toler- 
ably good classical teaching, and in this respect 
there has been an enormous change in the last 
thirty years. It is often said that classics train 
principally the power of expression—my conviction 
is that their value for ordinary boys lies prin- 
cipally in the constant exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. Is there any time when the young brain 
is so admirably stirred to its best exertion as when 
a bov is called up to construe a lesson which he 
hasn't learnt? In this one respect I think we may 
claim the advantage for classics—there being no 
position in the laboratory quite analogous to that 
of our idle young friend in the class-room. But I 
must here interrupt our comparison with two cau- 
tions. When I speak of literature in connexion 
with the general education of boys till 163 I con- 
ceive of classics almost whollv as a gymnastic, thc 
enjoyment which we connect with literature being 
very seldom felt before that age except from Eng- 
lish. The second caution is that in speaking of 
the training of the reason given by classics it 
makes a considerable difference, in my opinion, 
whether the old exercise of Latin verses is included 
or not. It is customary to poke fun at them, and 
to ridicule the arguments in their favour rather 
than to answer them ; but it is, to my mind, quite 
unquestionable that, in their early stages, thev 
teach all that Latin prose teaches of obedience to 
law, accuracy, patience, grasp of English sen- 
tences, besides the grand fact that thev give a 
rudimentary idea of the pleasure of creating some- 
thing, not to mention a sense of rhythm and also 
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To proceed, then: I should say classical train- 
ing before 164 secures, besides training in reason- 
ing, verification to a less degree than science, in- 
ductive thinking rather less, touch, not at all, 
imagrination and wonder in a very different way, so 
that it is difficult to compare the two; and perhaps 
this power of classics depends even more than 
the similar one of science on the enthusiasm and 
personality of the teacher. Indeed, in comparing 
the two, I think I am right in saying that the suc- 
cess of literary training in its broadest sense is 
more dependent on the teacher than the success 
of science. <A literary teacher who believes him- 
self thoroughly competent will think this an argu- 
ment for his own subject; one who believes hc 
still has much to learn will perhaps hesitate. 
Classical work, however, in schools undoubtedly 
fails as compared with science in bringing a bov 
into touch with discovery and research. Some 
may remember an admirable essay by H. Nettle- 
ship on this subject. On the other hand, clas- 
sical work, even before the 16} years аге gone 
by, brings a boy more decisively into contact with 
life, rich, generous, and epoch-making in the 
history of mankind. Thirty vears ago it did not; 
nowadays I am sure it does, and, I think, in a 
more vital fashion than science. 

The outcome of this comparison is that the two 


great departments of learning cover, to some 


extent, the same ground, in that some of the 
faculties to which they respectively appeal are the 
same. But they each have a department which 
the other does not touch, and even where thev 
apparently overlap the nature of the stimulus 
which they profess to give is not at all the same. 
Now, as soon as this fact is clearly seen, I main- 
tain that among teachers of science and litera- 
ture all discord should cease. In educational 
discussions whv should there be so much radio- 
activitv : I mean that particular form of activitv, 
which, according to a popular and probably quite 
erroncous explanation of radium, means the 
scattering on all sides of an indefinite amount 
of heat without diminishing the internal supply ? 
If some Mr. Birrell of the far future should take 
upon himself to insist despotically that only one 
of these two subjects should be taught in second- 
ary schools, and he were to invite the votaries of 
them to decide which of the two was the more 
indispensable to human progress, then I conceive 
none of the elements of a lively time would be 
wanting to the atmosphere. But the case is not 
so. We are not called upon to state which we 
think of these two subjects would mean the 
greater loss if it were withdrawn. There is room 
for both, and both must be and will be taught 
to the best of our powers, I hope, as far on into 
the future as our mind's eye can see. 

We ought to be fellow-workers also for the 
reason that each form of training ought to be a 
substantial help to the other. Sound literary 
work ought to spare science teachers the burden 
of teaching bovs how to write in decent English 
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a description of an experiment: and, similarly, 
your service to us will soon be even greater. 
Often and often, when I hear a poor fellow 
floundering in a long Latin sentence, or reading 
his carefully written idea of a Greek unseen, the 
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conviction forces itself on me that here is a boy to - 


whom the notion of a cosmos of law and order 
is strange and unreal. He would never say or 
write the things he does unless he had deep within 
him the conviction that chaos, without form and 
void, still reigns supreme everywhere. He 
doesn’t expect the Latin words to yield anything 
but empty sound: he would be painfully startled 
if they did: and from that view of God’s universe 
it is for you, men of science, to rescue him. We 
cannot do it: at least, we often fail; and I think 
I may say that a realisation of the number of 
our failures has begun to wake in us, incredible 
though it may sound, some long dormant feeling 
akin to humility. Stirred, then, by it, we call to 
you to lend us a hand. Come to our aid in a 
great national work: come with all that you can 
bring of new device, of resourcefulness, of 
patience, imagination, and hope. Bring not only 
spiritual but material instruments as well; any- 
thing that has power ''to haunt, to startle, or 
waylay ": the most appealing of your lantern- 
slides, the most quickening of your explosions, 
the most beguiling of your smells. 

People tell us that the modern English boy is 
lacking in grit and backbone. Some evidence 
for the statement might be produced, I dare say: 
but, on the other side, you have a fact, hardly 
to be disputed, that in resisting the efforts of his 
teachers to make him think clearly and show some 
real desire to push on towards fresh truths, dimly 
guessed at but not discerned, he still betrays 
many symptoms of ancestral strength of char- 
acter. But I doubt if anybody here is under any 
illusion as to the difficulty of the task before us. 
That task may briefly be described as the making 
of young minds feel the joy of thinking patiently 
and clearly. It is the combining of the severity 
of the scientific mental discipline, its vigour, and 
its bracing methods, with the discipline and plea- 
sure of literary training, in the hope of our vitallv 
touching more minds than we have succeeded in 
touching hitherto. And if it should be that some- 
times we feel really baffled and almost appalled 
by the curious lack of response we meet with in 
presenting to our boys the rudiments of the laws 
of thought, let me suggest a somewhat novel con- 
solation. One of my pupils some years ago 
wrote a capital essay on the subject of there being 
no time or inclination nowadays for anyone to 
think. He pointed out sadly but truly the proofs 
which abound in every direction, of the prevail- 
ing thoughtlessness, heedless inconsistencies, and 
shallowness in English life. But the gist of his 
last paragraph was something as follows: '' It 
may be felt by my readers that this picture of 
human life is somewhat sombre; and that the 
progress towards a more prevalent habit of think- 
ing is so slow as to be depressing to contemplate. 
Perhaps it is; but, on the other hand, let us 
calmly imagine the contrary. Suppose people 
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were all thoughtful without exception; everybody 
in clubs, drawing-rooms, political meetings, and 
so on: what an awful place the world would be! ” 

I have only one word to add in conclusion. 
Much of the last half-century has been noisy with 
strife over the meaning of the scientific spirit. It 
has been thought to be hostile to true education 
and true religion; and most absurd and illiberal 
things have been said. As to the first if we wish, 
and we ought to wish, to pursue our great task 
in a tranquil and hopeful tone of mind, may I 
commend to you the method of inquiry which I 
have tried to follow in this paper? It is good to 
feel sure about the value of the subject we teach : 
it is good also to abstain from saying that another 
subject of which we know little is profitless; but 
it is better than either to have learnt from ele- 
mentary psychology that there is an urgent need 
of the other subject as well as of our own. This 
I take to be liberality based on knowledge, and 
often the advocates of natural science in educa- 
tion have set a noble example of this liberality 
in their attitude towards literature. As regards 
religion, in Huxley's biography it is said that 
science is not Christian or anti-Christian, but 
extra-Christian. I see what the definition is aim- 
ing at, but surely it is crudely worded, and, any- 
how, ought to be qualified by the wise utterance 
made, as Dr. Gwatkin has lately told us, by a 
Pope: simply reminding his people that the 
Founder of our religion claimed to be Himself the 
Truth, not custom. I prefer to end with this say- 
ing rather than with the other. 
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READING ALOUD. 


By Faxny JOHNSON, 
Formerly Headmistress of Bolton High School. 


EADING aloud is properly one of the home 
R arts, and, like other home arts, it has been 
too much neglected. Time was when the 
reading aloud of mother or father to the assem- 
bled children was an eagerly expected pleasure 
of the out-of-school or evening hour, or when 
a circle of sisters at needlework read aloud in 
turn one to the others. There were girls’ schools 
in those days, where the lesson in “‘ literature ” 
consisted of the reading aloud by the teacher not 
of selected passages only, but of the whole of 
some classic, while the pupils, instead of fever- 
ishly ‘‘ taking notes,’’ were pleasingly occupied 
in fancy-work. Girls brought up in such ways at 
least enjoyed reading. 

I could easily draw another picture—of dreary 
hours spent in listening, or trying to listen, to 
some droning monotonous reader, or of Shake- 
speare '' Readings,” where the parts were taken 
by persons who did not trouble even to look 
the play through beforehand, and where the at- 
tention of the company was suddenly diverted 
from literary interests to arouse a slumbering 
comrade, or to avert the catastrophe caused by 
unalert exponents who inevitably stumbled upon 
passages that needed bowdlerisation. Such mis- 
adventures tend to put ''reading aloud '" into 
disrepute. 
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It is not altogether an advantage that the 
tradition of the ‘‘ spoken word” of literature 
should be, as now, almost wholly connected with 
the stage. In the church also, indeed, portions 
of a noble literature are constantly read aloud. 
But too many clergy are afraid, or unable, to 
read the Bible as though (whatever else it may 
Бе) it were at any rate literature. One result of 
the neglect of this art is a deplorable want of 
grace and efficiency among platform speakers and 
lecturers. I began by speaking of my subject as 
a home art. I ought perhaps rather to have de- 
scribed it as a necessary accomplishment for a 
citizen. The majority of grown persons, men 
or women, nowadays find themselves at one time 
or another under the necessity of saying a few 
words in public. How often, in such circum- 
stances, does one blush at the uncouth display 
made bv one's own familiar friend or acquaint- 
ance. It is not necessary that all men or women 
should be eloquent. But a modicum of elegance 
in speech and bearing surely ought to be looked 
.for as a matter of course. English men, espe- 
cially, often seem to be indifferent almost to 
indecency about their appearance and manner in 
public. I have seen distinguished speakers, men 
of world-wide renown, adopting attitudes and 
habits upon a public platform— nay, in the House 
of Commons itself—that ought not to be tolerated 
in a civilised community. One great statesman 
fidgets with his collar, another rubs his trouser 
leg, a third bobs his head up and down as he 
stoops over his notes. American, French, and 
German speakers are far supcrior to us in these 
respects. Bearing and carriage are part of good 
speaking, and should be taught to school pupils 
by way of the reading lesson. 

Pupils, then, should stand to read, in a graceful 
attitude, with the weight of the body equally de- 
pending on both feet. The reading-book must be 
light in weight, so as to be held without fatigue. 
The print should be clear, and the book held 
at the proper distance from the eyes. Most 
school children suffer from too much seden- 
tariness, and it should be a physical rest to change 
from the sitting to the standing position. Here, 
however, judgment must be used. Growing girls 
must not stand for more than a few minutes 
consecutively. 

This brings me to the next point, which is 
indeed the crux in class-teaching of this most 
difficult art. Nothing is so positively painful or 
wearisome as to listen to a bad reader. And the 
teacher of class-reading is between two dangers 
—cither to waste the time of the class upon the 
backward members, and thereby to induce hatred 
of the lesson on the part of the clever pupils, or 
to leave all the work to be done by the bright 
ones, and let the sluggish remain in their slug- 
gishness. I believe, roughly speaking, this diffi- 
cultv, which applies, of course, to all other sub- 
jects in greater or less degree when taught in 
class, is settled practically in the opposite sense 
bv men and women teachers respectively. 
Women, so far, are more conscientious teachers 
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than men. Also, their impulse is to lift up those 
that are bowed down, and to help the feeble 
knees. But the problem of school life ought 
rather practically to be solved in the opposite 
direction—namely, on the principle ‘‘ to him that 
hath shall be given.” 

Good speaking, which is the beginning of good 
reading, is best, no doubt, learnt as well as prac- 
tised at home. It is often a delicate task for the 
teacher to endeavour to correct faults of accent 
and pronunciation that are really due to parental 
example. In truth the accent and pronunciation 
of teachers themselves not seldom leave room for 
improvement. On the vexed question of voice 
production, in regard to which every teacher 
seems to have a different and infallible nostrum, I 
cannot pretend to speak with authority. Prob- 
ably there are several good methods, and these 
must be intimately bound up with the proper study 
of phonetics, by means of which much improve- 
ment has been effected in the pronunciation of 
foreign languages, and which are alreadv being 
applied to the teaching of English speech. But 
whichever system commends itself most for class 
purposes, the exercises must be simultaneous. It 
is not fair to spend the time of a class in correcting 
the faults of a single backward pupil. In all 
physical exercises, such as speaking, breathing, 
reading, singing, a child that needs much in- 
dividual attention. should be taught apart from 
the others. Where circumstances, financial or 
other, do not admit of this, then that child must 
suffer. But the majority of children—those, that 
is to say, who are not actually defective in 
physique—learn such things more happily and 
successfully by the stimulation of numbers. 

Simultaneous reading, like other reading, may 
easily degenerate into mere droning; teacher as 
well as pupil must be constantly on the alert. 
For these reasons the choice of a ‘‘ Reader ” be- 
comes of the utmost importance. The requisites 
are many, and the supply of those that meet the 
requirements few. I am inclined to maintain that 
any good teacher can in most cases teach out of 
any bad book. But in reading, the printed matter 
actually before the pupils counts for everything. 
Publishers seem sometimes to vie with one 
another in bringing out unreadable Readers. 
They alternate between selected passages of prose 
and poetry, each one more deadly dull than the 
last, and abridged editions of Scott, Dickens, &c., 
encumbered with notes and introductions, to the 
detriment of the printing of the text. 

Literature is spoken music, and the ultimate test 
of a classic is its power to please the ear. The 
vox populi preserved the ancient literatures, and in 
spite of the printing press it will be the vox populi, 
in the same traditional sense, that will decree 
length of life to modern books. This is obvious in 
the case of verse, but it applies equally to prose 
fiction, such as the novels of Jane Austen, George 
Meredith, or Thomas Hardy, which will live for 
the sake of their sound when those of less sonor- 
ous authors lie dead. Certain forms of this 
music appeal more readily and universally than 
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others. Verse, especially of the üngling or ballad 
kind, is the most attractive to young children. 
On the other hand, it is given to few persons, and 
assuredly to none of school age, to impart life 
to the reading aloud of an essay (say) by 
Macaulay. 

The reading lesson should be a lesson in read- 
ing aloud, and neither an explanation (of an elab- 
orate kind) nor a repetition of the text, for faults 
can be corrected as well in one passage as in an- 
other, and continuitv of interest is essential to the 
lesson. The saying ''In the beginning was the 
Word ” is capable of many applications. Read 
aloud even a fairly difficult passage from a great 
author to an intelligent child, without explana- 
tion, but with just intonation and sympathetic 
inflection, and you will find the general sense has 
been understood, though a few words may be 
unfamiliar. Half of these new words will be at 
once understood from the context, and the vocabu- 
lary of the pupil thereby immediately enriched, 
and the rest will occur presently in a fresh con- 
text which will of itself again, in nine cases out 
of ten, make them clear. The Reader, then, must 
consist strictly of text, without any other addi- 
tion whatsoever in the shape of glossary, notes, 
introduction, or examination questions. 

Scraps, tit-bits, selections, extracts, and every 
kind of incompleteness are to be bv all means de- 
precated. School children inevitably suffer to 
some extent from interrupted work, and thereby 
acquire disjointed impressions. But a work of art 
of whatever kind must be perceived, if at all, as 
a whole. Imagine, for example, giving a class a 
portion of a picture to look at, while the remain- 
ing portions are carefully covered from sight. 
We should therefore select in the case of poetry, 
so far as possible, poems of such a length that 
one or more can be read through in a single 
lesson. Of prose narrative, or longer narrative 
poems, a long enough portion should be read 
to awaken the sense of continuity, and to enable 
pupils to retain the story in their minds until the 
time comes for the next instalment. The ideal 
Reader should contain (1) genuine literature, not 
diluted as in '' Tales from Spenser "' and the like. 
It should consist of either (2) continuous prose 
narrative of a lively kind, with plenty of inter- 
spersed dialogue, or of (3) short, complete narra- 
tive or lyrical poems, or (4) complete dialogues 
or plavs, or (5) a complete section, or book, of 
an epic such as the '' Faerie Queene,” or ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost." Dramatic or dialogue reading, 
whether of an actual play or of conversational 
portions of a continuous narrative, serves best 
of all to stimulate the interest even of a dull 
class. 

Publishers are tempted to provide pictures for 
their specious attractiveness. But as illustrations 
to literature they are worse than useless. Beau- 
tiful words should be left to make their own appeal 
to the imagination. Some Readers, in manv re- 
spects excellent, are very faulty in this direction. 
The pictures are often weak in conception and exe- 
cution, and can only foster bad taste in the child- 


ren. The proper use of school illustrations is to 
explain facts—but this subject deserves an article 
to itself. In any case, the small size of book 
illustrations and the poverty of the reproductions 
tend to weaken the perception of what is really 
beautiful in pictorial art. 

Such being the general aim of the reading 
lesson, the skilful teacher will easily devise means 
for keeping the class to its proper pitch of alert- 
ness. For lyrical poems, or ordinary narrative 
poems, simultaneous reading by the whole class, 
or by groups each under an appointed leader, 
works well. While one group stands to read, the 
rest may listen with closed books, and be in- 
structed to notify (in the usual manner) when a 
word or passage is not clearly rendered by the 
readers. The next group may stand and read 
in its turn, and finally, perhaps, the teacher 
may read a verse or two alone, or act as 
leader to one of the groups. In dialogue pas- 
sages, whether in prose or verse, parts may be 
allotted either to individuals or groups, according 
to the size of the class, all books may be oper 
simultaneously, and each group must be alert to 
take up its portion instantly, rising in its place 
as the preceding group sits. The penalty for not 
being on the alert would be to miss the turn and 
let the next group take up the part. A good 
many pupils object, from inertness, self-conscious- 
ness, or diffidence, to hear the sound of their 
own voices reading aloud alone. But as members 
of a group they may often be stirred to esprit 
de corps, or collective ambition which overcomes. 
individual diffidence. 

Where time permits, pupils may be encouraged 
to read through to themselves the piece to be 
read in class, and to note the different effect of 
the words as spoken from the passage in its dead 
form, as mentally conceived. Such reading lessons. 
as I am suggesting could be carried on higher 
up in the school than is usually considered pos- 
sible for the first of the three R's. The curri- 
culum need not be thereby further burdened. 
Properly graded reading lessons in the lower 
forms would have '' brought" " the pupils ''ac- 
quainted ’’ with so much good literature that the 
literature lesson proper, as distinguished from the 
reading lesson, would be spent in studying to 
more profit the details of a work already well 
known as a whole. Thus, bv my system, Forms 
ПІ. and IV. (say) would have read through three 
or four Shakespeare plays in one year, as well as 
an abridged Scott, or Dickens, or possibly one 
of Tennyson's narrative poems. The vocabulary 
of the great writers would be familiar to them 
as it is in the natural course of things in a culti- 
vated family. When '' Hamlet ” is already known, 
a familiar friend, as a whole, time is well spent 
in picking out the cruces for special investigation 
and comment. But this earlier spade-work must 
be thoroughly well done in order to secure good 
results later. I am contending, it will be seen, 
for the voice of the poet (or Dichter, to use the 
excellent German word, which includes ‘‘ 


prose- 
writer '" as well) to be heard in the class-room,. 
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more loudly and more often than the voice of the 
teacher. Ears accustomed to ''swectest Shake- 
speare's . . . wood-notes ” or to Milton's ‘‘ god- 
gifted organ voice ” might perchance be led to 
shudder at the stuff that our printing presses 
disgorge in the name of literature. Indeed, I 
sometimes dream of a time when in every school 
playground pupils may be induced to make a 
holocaust for the burning and destruction of 
“books that are not books." 


MEASUREMENT OF TIME-INTERVALS IN 
EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. 


By J. Scuortetp, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sce. 
Fellow of the Physical Society. 


“The English teach Mechanics as an experimental 
science; on the Continent it is taught always more or less 
as a deductive and a priori science. ‘The English are 
right, no. doubt.’’—Poincar&. 


N this quotation, perhaps unduly flattering 
] to English mechanics, the distinguished 
French mathematician has crystallised the 
radical differences between the two methods of 
teaching mechanics. On the one hand, we have 
mechanics regarded as mixed mathematics, its 
exercises consisting in the solution of equations 
in which mechanical unknowns replace the 
familiar x and y. This point of view is typically 
represented by Lagrange, when in the preface to 
the '' Mécanique analytique Һе says, '' On ne 
trouvera point de Figures dans cet Ouvrage. 
Les méthodes que j'y expose nc demandent ni 
constructions, ni raisonnements géometriques ou 
mécaniques, mais seulement des opérations algé- 
briques, assujetties à une marche réguliére et uni- 
forme. Ceux qui aiment l'Analvse verront avec 
plaisir la Mécanique en devenir une nouvelle 
branche, et me sauront gré d'en avoir étendu 
la domaine. ’”’ 

On the other hand, we have mechanics con- 
sidered as pure mechanism and the anatomy of 
machines. Now, as far as mechanics forms a 
part of secondary education, there is room for 
a course involving the best features of both 
systems of study, a course in which theory goes 
hand in hand with practice, and in which prin- 
ciples are deduced from and tested by properly 
co-ordinated experiments. To appeal again to 
Poincaré: ''We can now understand why the 
teaching of mechanics should remain experi- 
mental. Thus only can we be made to under- 
stand the genesis of the science itself. Besides, 
if we study mechanics, it is in order to applv it, 
and we can only apply it if it remains objective. 
Now we have seen that when principles gain in 
generality and certainty they lose in objectivity. 
It is therefore especially with the objective side 
of principles that we must be earlv familiarised, 
and this can onlv be by passing from the par- 
ticular to the general, instead of from the general 
to the particular.” 
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Since the introduction of laboratory work for 
students into the courses of English secondary 
schools, and especially of practical work in 
physics, some experimental mechanics has been 
common, but only of the statical kind. Experi- 
ments upon the triangle, polygon, and parallelo- 
gram of forces, upon moments and levers, and 
upon centres of gravity, are readily devised and 
conveniently applied; to a less extent, and less 
satisfactorily also, experiments with pulleys and 
upon friction. There has been, however, an 
almost complete absence of kinematical or kin- 
etical experiments, these branches of mechanics 
being almost solely represented by crude experi- 
ments upon Atwood's machine. No teacher of 
mechanics can direct attention to this gap in our 
pedagogic armour without quickly ` discovering 
that it is almost entirely due to the difficulty oí 
measuring the time-intervals of the motions under 
consideration. Almost all the forms of appara- 
tus designed for experiments in kinetics seek to 
avoid this difficulty either by a svstem of coinci- 
dences, as in certain. forms of pendulum ap- 
paratus, or by special devices; e.g., the vibrating 
spring used with Fletcher's trolley. 

Now it would be well if, having recognised the 
radical difficulty in experimental kinetics, we may 
consider whether it is not better to attack the 
problem directly, and strengthen our experimental 
means of measuring time-intervals by the employ- 
ment of some form of chronograph. Thus, sup- 
pose a course of experimental kinetics arranged 
upon the plan of a series of studies of typical 
motions, such as the following : 


I. TRANSLATIONS. 


I. Uniform velocity ; e.g., sound waves. 

2. Uniform acceleration; e.g., (a) falling body, 
(b) projectile. 

3. Variable acceleration: (a) regular accelera- 
tion; e.g., pendulum; (b) irregular acceleration; 
e.g., train. 

II. ANGvLAR MOTION. 


4. Uniform velocity; e.g., earth's rotation. 

S. Uniform acceleration ; e.g., pulley rotated bv 
a falling mass. 

6. Variable accelcration. 

(i) Regular; e.g., (a) torsion 
(b) planetarv motion. 

(ii) Irregular. 


pendulum, 


Of these types of motion, Nos. 2 (a), 3 (a), 5, 
and 6 (a) are capable of experimental treatment in 
an ordinary laboratory; Nos. 1 and 2 (b) less 
fully, but still affording much experimental illus- 
tration; while for the train, the earth's rotation, 
and planetary motion, experimental data exist 
which may be discussed in a manner almost as 
complete as those derived within the laboratory 
walls. It is readily possible to apply some form 
of chronograph to the direct study of the motion 
of a falling body, a flywheel, or the bob of a 
pendulum, all that 1s necessarv in each case being 
the arrangement of suitable electric contacts 
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which shall give the time-intervals occupied in 
executing known displacements by the system in 
question. This in itself is not a serious matter, 
and the convenience in the employment of one 
standard instrument, such as the chronograph, 
throughout a series of kinetic studies may be 
readily appreciated. 

Upon these lines, the experimental study of 
some particular type of motion merely resolves 
itself into the construction of suitable signalling 
devices whereby the moving body may record its 
arrival at certain points by time signals upon a 
chronograph. The particular form of chrono- 
graph is largely immaterial. Dr. Griffiths’s in- 
strument, made by the Cambridge Scientific In- 
strument Co., which marks upon a paper tape in 
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the manner of a Morse telegraph apparatus, may 
be employed; or, if preferred, some apparatus of 
the tuning-fork and rotating-drum type. A course 
of experimental dynamics, such as the one out- 
lined above, has been fully worked out in the 
physical department of a large secondary school 
by the writer, and in this a tuning-fork chrono- 
graph reading to 1/250th second was employed. 

As an illustration of the methods employed, the 
case of an ordinary falling body may be selected. 
Preliminary lessons upon the tuning-fork and the 
electro-magnet, leading to the principle and action 
of the chronograph, are supposed to have been 
given, together with the methods of standardising 
the tuning-fork, e.g., by the use of a pendulum 
swinging through a drop of mercury sending 
electric signals to the chronograph. 
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An ordinary steel ball, such as is employed in 
cycle bearings, forms a convenient falling body, 
a suitable diameter being about o0'5 cm. Suspend 
this ball, say, by a fine thread between the two 
metallic jaws, A B of Fig. 1. These jaws form 
part of an electric circuit, including the recording 
mechanism of the chronograph, and this circuit 
will be completed through the steel ball. On thc 
table or floor below place a thin metallic spring, 
c, adjusted immediately over, but not touching 
a metallic stop, D; this forms a second electric 
circuit through the recorder. If the thread is 
now burnt, the steel sphere will drop, and the 
first electric circuit will be broken at the jaws, 
A B; the stylus of the recorder will then make an 
upward throw, marking the commencement of 
the motion. On reaching the spring, c, the 
second circuit will be completed at p by the shock 
of the ball causing contact between the spring and 
stop; the stylus of 
the recorder will 
then give a down- 
ward throw, mark- 
ing the end of the 
motion. If now the 
number of waves 
marked by the tun- 
ing-fork upon the 
drum of the chrono- 
graph between these 
two throws of the 
recorder be counted, 
the time-interval oc- 
cupied by the ball in 
falling through the 
distance A c may be 
obtained; this dis- 
tance may be mea- 
sured by a scale. 
By placing the spring 
at different levels, a 
number of spaces 
and times may be 
obtained. 

A superior method of experimenting, in which 
two ‘‘breaks’’ are employed instead of one 
* make” and one ''break," and in which the 
steel ball is held in the jaws by magnetic at- 
traction, is sketched in Fig. 2. A special electric 
key, which permits the circuit of the recorder 
being made again during the fall of the body, is 
employed, and a spring is made to break contact 
with its stop, instead of, as formerly, to complete 
the circuit. 

The following are actual results of experiment, 
many taken by a student of fifteen years of age: 


N 
V 
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rcd 


Spaces Times Times 
(cms.) (in waves ; 252°6=1 sec.) (secs. ) 
48 79:8 (80, 80, 79'5) | 073159 
810 1038 (103, 104, 104°5) |! — 0'4109 
1481. , 13970 (1385, 139, 139, 139'5) 0'5502 
199:2 16c:2 (t59:'5. 1595. 160'&) 06342 
299'1 196°5 (194, 196, 1995) 07779 
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These yield by calculation the constants of the 
following table: 


Space | (Time)? | s/f=n 
48'I 0*0998 482'0 
83:0 0'1688 | 49177 

1481 0'3027 | 489:3 
199 `2 0°4022 495'2 

299'1 0°6051 | 4943 

Average "E 490'5 


The curves of motion for the falling body are 
here appended. 
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In this manner the motion of a body falling 
under gravity is made the subject of direct in- 
vestigation; at the same time, on the score of 
accuracy the results leave nothing to be desired. 
Further, the student is provided at the very out- 
set with the fundamental constant of mechanics, 
viz., g-acceleration at the earth's surface. 
Lastly, the method employed is perfectly general 
in character, in that the primary mechanical quan- 
tities, viz., the displacements and the time inter- 
vals, are directly measured. 

By suitable arrangements. the motion of a 
pendulum bob may be studied, employing the 
chronograph to yield the time intervals occupied 
in executing known displacements, and the sub- 
ject of simple harmonic motion developed from 
first principles and in a natural manner. Simi- 
larly, apparatus may be devised to prove the 
fundamental dynamical law Е= МА. In the 
present paper, space is too limited to enter into 
a full explanation of the exact experimental means 
employed. Perhaps, however, sufficient will have 
been said to convince teachers of mechanics that 
the chronograph may form a valuable aid in 
practical dynamics, and that it deserves to be 
more widely employed in our physical laboratories. 
As a result of my own experience, I can testify 
to the clearer conceptions of mechanical quantities 
and processes which students obtain as a result 
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THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING FRENCH. 


By S. A. Ricuanps, B.A. 
Grocers’ Company's School, London. 


HE direct method has passed through the 

T experimental stage; it is no longer neces- 

sary to take up the cudgels on its behalf; 

the battle has been fought and won. It is at this 

stage that we can afford to make concessions, to 

review the past, to see whether our enthusiasm 

has led us too far in any particular direction, and 

to fix upon the just mean between two opposite 
extremes. 

We are not likely to abandon any of the broad 
principles laid down by the reformers. It is with 
regard to details that considerable latitude must 
be allowed, latitude called for by the varying in- 
dividuality of the teacher and the circumstances 
in which he has to work. There is, perhaps, a 
danger of the theorist's overlooking this fact. It is 
only when we come to apply general principles 
that we fully feel the force of modifying circum- 
stances. It is of some of these modifications, 
necessitated by the exigencies of the class-room, 
that I wish to speak. I am concerned with the 
teaching of French only, and will restrict my re- 
marks to that language, though, doubtless, most 
of them will apply with equal force to German. 

So much skill and ingenuity are bestowed upon 
the compilation of the modern class-book, that, 
at first sight, one is tempted to think that a boy 
who is lucky enough to have it placed in his 
hands cannot fail to become keenly interested in 
his work, and to make solid progress in the lan- 
guage he is studying. But this view involves thc 
assumption that every boy is bright, intelligent, 
and eager to learn; a state of things which, as 
every teacher knows to his cost, is far from being 
the case. His progress depends largely on his 
ability and desire to make those inferences to 
which his book invites him at every turn. There 
are boys who will do this; there are others 
who, if thev possess any powers of induc- 
tive reasoning at all, prefer to make use of 
them out of school. I have a class of young, 
picked boys who have come to me with County 
Council scholarships from elementary schools. 
With them I apply every principle of the direct 
method without any modification, and the work 
goes merrily and smoothly on. But I have other 
classes, alas! The difficulty is briefly this: How 
can we be sure that the dull bov is grasping every 
point of our teaching, and that the shirker is 
really being made to work? These shirkers con- 
stitute a fairly large class, and must not be 
neglected. Only a practical schoolmaster knows 
what misguided ingenuity some boys will bring 
into play in order to avoid making those inferences 
dear to the reformer’s heart. Experts are, per- 
haps, apt to fall into the fallacy of the too-ardent 
social reformer, whose Utopian picture of society 
as he would have it might be realised if all men 


of the employment of teaching methods based , were good citizens. 


on the foregoing principles. 


The difficulty is aggravated by the size of our 
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classes. The ideal modern language class would 
not exceed fifteen, or at most twenty boys. But 
how many of us can hope for such a state of 
things? We must put the average at something 
nearer thirty. What is the actual amount ot 
speaking practice, of individual attention, that 
each boy in such a class is likely to get during 
a lesson lasting three-quarters of an hour? The 
answer is discouraging. Of course, if we could 
depend on every boy really using his brains and 
straining his attention, not only when it is his 
turn to answer, but while others are answering 
also, the difficulty would not be so great. In the 
case of bright boys we can get these conditions; 
but in spite of all that may be said on the subject 
of making things interesting and securing atten- 
tion, any teacher knows that there is a numerous 
class of boys who will gaze at you with an angelic 
expression of willing attention while their brain 
is indulging in complete and soothing repose. 
These are the boys who refuse to make the 
slightest effort to infer the meaning of a new word 
from its context, however artfully it is introduced 
—even with the aid of explanatory footnotes in 
French, often more difficult to understand than 
the text itself ! 

Suppose we are attacking a fresh page of read- 
ing matter, and that we rigidly exclude English. 
How are we to guarantee that these boys under- 
stand what we are reading about? We take the 
precaution of inviting questions: ‘‘ Que veut dire 
' bientôt,’ monsieur?" and so on. We en- 
deavour to answer them in French simple enough 
to be understood by the boy who could not infer 
the meaning of '' bientôt ’’ from the text—not an 
easy matter. We shall be lucky if we are not 
asked the meaning of some word used in the 
course of our explanation; it is difficult to avoid 
the fallacy ignotum per ignotius. We shall have 
no doubt, however, as to our having made the 
meaning clear, for the instant we succeed in this, 
the boy is sure to ejaculate the word ‘‘ soon,” 
almost unconsciously, making us wonder whether 
we might not as well have told him the English 
equivalent at once and thus saved valuable time. 
If we answer all questions in this way, we shall 
not get through much in a lesson, while the 
thread of the narrative will be so interrupted as 
considerably to diminish its interest. At the end 
of the lesson, moreover, we shall be painfully con- 
scious of the fact that the dullards and the 


shirkers have not asked a single question. How 
much have they learnt? 
Appearances are apt to be deceptive. I have 


known boys become quite skilled in answering 
such questions as: ‘‘ Où était Robert? | Qu'est-ce 
qu'il faisait? Qui était dans le jardin? "" and so 
on, based on the text, who yet remained ignorant 
of the meaning of several of the words employed 
in the course of the conversation, and apparently 
had no desire to acquaint their teacher with the 
fact. But even if these and similar tests were 
adequate, it is impossible to make sufficient use 
of them in a large class to ensure every member 
of it fully understanding the text. 
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Now suppose we are shameless enough frankly 
to translate the piece, thus ensuring that every 
boy has grasped its meaning. I contend that we 
have saved valuable time. Now let us put the 
English entirely aside and work through the text 
by means of question and answer, with books 
open. We shall find the results much more satis- 
factory now that everyone knows what is being 
talked about. Repeat the process with books 
closed, pestering the dullards with questions. 
Don’t leave the passage till the average boy can 
practically reproduce it orally. We shall thus 
have achieved twice as much in the time. As 
for the intrusion of English, you may be sure 
that, by the other method, every boy who did 
understand the new words had their English 
equivalents in his mind. It is only after long 
practice that ‘‘cheval’’ will produce the same 
mental impressions as ‘‘horse.’’ In spite of the 
aid of pictures and the exclusion of the mother 
tongue, the English word will rise into conscious- 
ness, and form the stepping-stone between the 
French name and the object in the early stages. 
Any process, therefore, that saves time by 
enabling the pupil to get at the meaning of new 
words, and so leaves more for using them in their 
natural context in conversation, brings us nearer 
this final and desirable state of things. 

After the first year we are met with a new difh- 
culty—that of providing suitable written exer- 
cises. Those hitherto employed—the completion 
of incomplete sentences, change of number, 
gender, person, or tense, the answering of ques- 
tions—will not carry us very far. If English is 
to be excluded, we have no alternative but frec 
composition, an excellent exercise (especially when 
done orally), but one that has its limitations. In 
the first place, free composition breaks no new 
ground. It is useful in aiding the pupil to make 
a ready use of what he already knows, but it can- 
not be employed to drive home fresh grammatical 
knowledge. Moreover, it offers boundless scope 
for the shirker. If he is in doubt about a con- 
struction, he avoids it. It does not necessarily 
foster the habit of thinking in French, for boys 
invariably form their sentences mentally in Eng- 
lish first and then proceed to turn them into 
French with disastrous results. But the chief ob- 
jection to it lies in the impossibility of proper cor- 
rection. In the case of a class of thirty boys, 
the utmost we can do is to return the composi- 
tions with mistakes underlined. We have no time 
or opportunity to go over his exercise with each 
boy individually, and, as each version is different, 
we cannot talk about more than a small fraction 
of the mistakes collectively. What have the 
boys gained? I suggest the following alterna- 
tive. ' 

Take a short, pithy story, complete in itself, 
the point of which does not fully appear until the 
end is reached. It will command universal atten- 
tion. Treat it as I have already described; ask 
questions on grammatical points; run through the 
irregular verbs occurring in it, and so on. As 
before suggested, do not leave it until the class can 


practically reproduce it. Now set, as a written 
exercise, an English version sufficiently different 
to form a real exercise, but constructed skilfully 
of material found in the original. When the cor- 
rected versions are given back to the class, the 
teacher can discourse upon the commonest mis- 
takes and elucidate difficult points. This is the 
most valuable part of the whole business. He 
discusses the passage sentence by sentence, writ- 
ing each upon the board when the correct form 
has been elicited from the class. The pupils thus 
correct their own exercise, and lcarn something by 
the process. 

The advantages of such a story as compared 
with a descriptive passage, or a portion of a con- 
tinuous narrative, are great. Even the dullards 
are attentive and anxious to grasp the dénoue- 
ment. I find that descriptions of the way in 
which the peasant ploughs his field, or of the 
wonderful things to be seen in Paris, leave boys 
cold. It may be regrettable, but it is a fact. I 
would frankly abandon any attempt to create a 
** French atmosphere ” in the class-room. It is 
too artificial, and the English boy looks upon it 
with undisguised contempt. Апа, above all, do 
not put anything before him which he is likely to 
dub ''soppv ” or babvish. That is fatal. 

Before the written exercise is set, the story 
may be given, from time to time, as dictation. 
This is an excellent way of impressing the vocabu- 
lary and constructions upon the boys' minds. 

A useful variant of the above process consists 
in reading a story to the class in French, care 
being taken that every boy understands every 
word of it. This may sometimes involve trans- 
lation, but various methods may bc adopted—e.g., 
question and answer in French, the questions 
being so formed that the answers practically re- 
produce the story. Encourage boys to ask the 
meaning of every word they do not know. Give 
them the English equivalent, unless it can be made 
clear in French without waste of time. Write all 
such words on the board for revision. Stick to 
the tale until the class is thoroughly master of it. 
The exercise may now consist in reproducing the 
story, in writing, from memory. Ап additional 
advantage gained in this case is the increased in- 
terest that boys always take in anything that is 
not in the book. 

I believe that, as a general rule, composition 
of this kind, controlled bv conscious imitation of 
a passage already familiar to the pupils, will be 
found more beneficial than that in which un- 
fettered freedom is too often prone to degenerate 
into licence of a grotesque and certainly uneduca- 
tive kind. Let the diction be simple, and the 
subject-matter free from anything of an abstract 
nature. It is useless to expect children to run 
before they can walk. How, then, can they 
handle with advantage, in a foreign language, 
ideas more abstract than those which they are 
capable of expressing in their own? 

Other modifications of modern ideas suggest 
themselves. For instance, there is an irreducible 
minimum of grammar grind which had better be 
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frankly treated as such. My experience is that 
the four '' regular conjugations ’’ should be learnt 
straight off. Time is thus saved, and the pupils 
possess a greater command over the use oi the 
verb than is the case when they have been sub- 
jected to the mystifying process of meeting with 
isolated tenses of verbs of various types, among 
which they strive in vain to find some guiding 
principle of tense-formation. Boys do not object 
to a little mere memory work; they take pride 
in mastering things which must be known, pro- 
vided they can see what they are driving at. The 
other method, indeed, demands as much from the 
memory, in small doses, without enlisting the aid 
of the intelligence. 

Further instances will occur to the minds of 
modern language teachers; but enough has been 
said, perhaps, to show that there is at least room 
for the view that the tenets of the direct method 
should be made elastic. Individual experience 
counts for much. Let us hold fast the general 
principles which have done so much of late to 
make the teaching of modern languages a living 
thing, not forgetting the old motto: “ In things 
essential, unity ; in things doubtful, liberty ; in all 
things, charity.” 


SOME DEFECTS IN THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 


By F. J. C. Hearxsnaw, M.A., LL.M. 


Professor of History in the Hartley University College, 
Southampton. 


П. 


N my first article! I gave a detailed account 
of what by various authorities, viz., educa- 
tional theorists, public examining boards, 

inspectors, and historians, are regarded as de- 
fects in the teaching of history in schools at the 
present time. These defects—if one may be 
allowed to admit them to be real and not merely 
imaginary—can be classified under three heads : 

First, there are defects in aim. Some teachers 

have wrong ends in view. A larger number have 
no particular end in view at all; they impart in- 
struction in history because the subject is down 
on their time-tables, but they do not trouble to 
ask themselves what its educational value is, or 
what purpose it is fitted to serve. Prof. Ramsay 
Muir, of Liverpool, expresses this well, in a 
paper published since I wrote my first article,? 
when he says: ‘‘ I think the supreme cause of the 
general ineffectiveness of historical teaching is 
that too often neither the teacher nor the writer 
has stopped to ask himself what are the purposes 
for which it is worth while to teach history to 
young students, and what effects upon the minds 
of the pupils the history lesson ought to attain.” 
It is as though an operative were in charge of a 


1 See Tug Scuoort. Wonr.p, January, 1907. 
? Criteria of Historical Teaching" in The University Review for 
Noveinber, 1906. 
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machine the handle of which he continued faith- 
fully and systematically to turn without concern- 
ing himself to inquire whether he was working 
a mangle, or a knife-cleaner, or a sewing- 
machine, or a churn! 

Secondly, there are defects in material or sub- 
ject-matter. Even when the general ends and 
objects of the teaching of history have been deter- 
mined and agreed upon, frequently tne portions 
of history chosen as the means for compassing 
those ends and attaining those objects are 
selected injudiciously. Sometimes the defects are 
inherent; for much that must be allowed to be 
history is wholly devoid of educational value and 
is best forgotten: sometimes the defects are 
merely relative to the ages of the pupils; history 
valuable at one period of a school career is un- 
suited to another. It is as though a dairyman, 
knowing that his task was to make butter in a 
churn, were to put into the churn weak tea or 
small beer, in the hope that Providence, con- 
ciliated by his industry, would intervene to save 
him from failure. 

Thirdly, there are defects in methods of teach- 
ing. Much educational work directed towards a 
well-conceived end and excellent in substance 1s 
rendered ineffective by faulty mode of presenta- 
tion. It is as though a werkman with a definite 
design before him and good material in his hands, 
were to spoil the whole result of his labours 
through want of technical skill. 
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Of all these groups of defects the most im- 
portant is that which relates to aim. Unless a 
teacher has some definite conception both of the 
ends and purposes of education as a whole and 
of the functions of history in particular, he can- 
not, except by accident, achieve very much. Let 
us, under the stimulus of our critics, ask our- 
selves what varied aims the teacher of history 
тау legitimately pursue, or, in other words, what 
definite educational ends the history lesson may 
be expected to further. The enumeration will be 
long; for history is an implement of wide adapt- 
ариу. The wise teacher will make his selection 
according to the ages and conditions of his pupils 
and the circumstances amid which he is placed. 

(1) History may be used, especially in the case 
of younger bovs and girls, to inculcate patriotism. 
I am aware that some educationists (e.g., Мг. 
R. Somervell’) and some historians (e.g., MM. 
Langlois and Seignobos 7) object, and say that 
it should not be used for this purpose at all. The 
latter authorities, for example, remark: ‘‘ On 
renonce à emplover l'histoire pour exalter le 
patriotisme ou le loyalisme "; but when they add 
the significant explanatory words, ''comme en 
Allemagne,” one realises that it is not of patriot- 
ism so much as of jingoism that thev are think- 
ing, not so much of the enlarging and ennobling 


1 Barnett’s " Teaching and Organisation " (Cambridge University Press), 
152., 
? ** Etudes historiques " (Hachette), p. 258. 
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love of the homeland as of the narrowing and de- 
grading hatred of other lands which is too often 
the complement of patriotism. Patriotism is a 
'" vulgar vice’’ only when it exists apart from 
other loves, and is ignorant and unsympathetic. 
In its pure and well-proportioned form, as one 
of a group of kindred virtues, it 1s a necessary 
constituent of the good citizen. By no other 


» means can it be nourished, developed, and trained 


ee — 


so well as by history. The child who, as he grows 
to manhood, is made to realise in what sense he 
is the heir of all the ages, will not be likely, in 
the days of his maturity, to be filled with a boast- 
ful consciousness of rights divorced from duties, 
of privileges unaccompanied by responsibilities. 
The possibility that in the future this country and 
this empire may be governed by a democracy 
ignorant of history presents a prospect of incon- 
ceivable danger. Are the future records of our 
land and its dependencies to be like those freak 
novels of composite workmanship—each chapter 
written bv an author totally unacquainted with the 
plot of any of his predecessors? 

(2) Closely akin to patriotism, related to it in- 
deed in much the same way as a general principle 
is to its applications, are the duties of citizenship, 
the practice of statesmanship, the practical conduct 
of affairs. History not only provides the patriotic 
incentive to civic goodness; it supplies a store- 
house of precept and example whence, throughout 
his life, the historically trained citizen will be able 
to draw guidance and direction. History, says 
Prof. Firth, is “а kind of knowledge which is 
useful to men in daily life." Carlyle expressed 
the same truth when he remarked that ‘‘ History 
is the letter of instructions which the old genera- 
tions write and posthumously transmit to the 
new." Prof. Seeley used to admit freely that 
apart from its practical usefulness, he would have 
had but little interest in history. Of course, 
school children cannot be expected to understand 
what is meant by the aphorism that history is 
past politics, and politics present history; but 
before the end of their school days they should 
be helped to realise that the social and political 
problems with which their parents are concerned, 
and with which they themselves will one day be 
called upon to deal, are in essence the same as 
those over which in days long past statesmen and 
soldiers pondered and fought. They will then 
studv history, especially that of the more modern 
periods, with a new zeal, and with that added in- 
terest which springs from recognition of utility. 

(3) But history may be made to subserve 
ethical as well as national and civic ends. Mr 
Froude held the view that the one distinct and 
unmistakable lesson taught by history is ''that 
the world is built somehow on moral foundations ; 
that in the long run it is well with the good, in the 
long run it is ill with the wicked.’’ He said of 
history that ‘ТЕ is a voice for ever sounding 
across the centuries the laws of right and wrong.”’ 
Perhaps very few thinkers of Mr. Froude's rank 
would, at the present time, express that view so 
strongly. Some boldly deny that history, if 
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viewed steadily and as a whole, teaches the les- 
sons of high morality at all. But, whether that 
be so or not, it is not these lessons which it is 
expected to teach in schools. It is asked to fulfil 
the lowlier ethical tasks of widening the interests, 
of enlarging the sympathies, of elevating the level 
of thought, and of showing in some measure the 
connection between character and destiny. Prin- 
cipal Caird once wrote,’ “ History, like foreign 
travel, widens a man's horizon, and can scarce 
fail to broaden his views of life, to correct his 
prejudices, break down his narrowness of 
thought and feeling, and give his sympathies a 
wider range." What is true of the man is true 
in degree of the child. History, if taught with 
imaginative skill, lifts the child out of the narrow 
world of home and school, and transports him 
beyond the commonplace circle of his acquaint- 
ances, placing him in a larger sphere where hap- 
pen great events, and where he moves in familiar 
converse with kings and warriors and saints. 

(4) Finally, and in the view of the scientific 
historians primarily, the study of history should 
perform ап intellectual function, ог rather 
various intellectual functions. By it the imagina- 
tion should be stirred. “ By constant efforts to 
recreate the real past and make it live again, the 
pupil's imagination is at once quickened, strength- 
ened, and disciplined "; so say the American 
‘‘ Committee of Seven."? No history lesson, 
however well-designed and full of knowledge, 
should be considered to be a good lesson if it 
never raises the pupils above the dull level of the 
here and now, or carries them some way to- 
wards the magic land of “© once-upon-a-time. "' 
Moreover, the judgment should be trained, the 
habit of correct thinking instilled, the recognition 
of the sequence of cause and effect made familiar. 
“ The chief object of every experienced teacher,” 
it has been said,3 ** is to get pupils to think pro- 
perly after the method adopted in his particular 
line of work; not an accumulation of information, 
but the habit of correct thinking, is the supreme 
result of good teaching in every branch of in- 
struction." It is comparatively easy to inculcate 
exact modes of thought in mathematics which 
deals with abstractions, or in science which is con- 
cerned with the invariable and recurring pheno- 
mena of nature. But history never repeats itself, 
and the world to which history introduces a child 
is precisely that world of affairs in which he will 
in after-days have to live and move and have his 
being, a world in which probabilities take the place 
of certainties, and in which the surest inferences 
partake of the nature of intelligent guesses. Says 
Mr. Lecky,* “It (i.e., history) is, I think, one 
of the best schools for that kind of reasoning 
which is most useful in practical life. It teaches 
men to weigh conflicting probabilities, to estimate 
degrees of evidence, to form a sound judgment of 
the value of authorities. Reasoning is taught by 


1 ‘University Addresses,’ p. 228. 

2 Report, p. 26. 

3 Report of Committee of Seven, р. 18. 
4 “ Political Value of History,” P- 47. 
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actual practice much more than by any a priori 
methods." Again, by means of history the spirit 
of impartiality should be fostered. History con- 
tains the record of many heated conflicts which 
have cooled to a point which makes analysis pos- 
sible. ““ We can study,” says Principal Caird, *' the 
actions and the conflicts of past times, the char- 
acters of the combatants, and the varying fortunes 
of the causes for which they lived and died, with 
the unimpassioned calmness of the observer of the 
phenomena of nature." It is possible, therefore, 
for a teacher to point out how much of truth there 
was on each side, how much of nobleness in each 
of the contending forces, and to show that in the 
majority of cases the complete victory of neither 
belligerent cause would have been to the profit of 
humanity. If pupils in any large numbers can be 
taught this lesson so well that they can in after 
years apply it by analogy to the conflicts of their 
own day, there will be a perceptible lessening of 
the bitterness of political and religious controversy. 
The history lesson, further, may be so ordered 
as to impart other valuable habits. Better than 
most subjects, history may be made to provide a 
training in the use of books. Few branches of 
knowledge are more important than this to one 
who wishes to lead the intellectual life in these 
days of voluminous writing, of frenzied publica- 
tion, and of unscrupulous advertising. What 
books to read, how to read them, how to collect 
and arrange material, how to separate the trivial 
from the important—the knowledge of these and 
similar matters is worth years of toil to a scholar. 
By means of the teaching of history this practical 
wisdom can easily and pleasantly be imparted to 
classes of older and more advanced students. 


Such are some of the great aims—-civic, moral, 
and intellectual—which the teacher of history may 
keep before him. Which of them will be at any 
given moment the most prominent will, as I have 
already remarked, depend on the ages of his pupils 
and their circumstances. For example, with very 
young children it may be enough to attempt by 
graphic narrative of wonderful and heroic deeds 
to quicken their imagination, and to waken them 
to sympathy with '' hopes and fears they heeded 
not." With older children the civic ideal will 
become increasingly prominent. 

In my next, and concluding, article, I shall deal 
with the materials of history and the modes of 
teaching suited to the various ages of pupils, and 
calculated best to attain the different ends of 
education. 


— — 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. By W. Wilfiamson. 
240 pp. (Methuen.) 2s.—This is intended for junior forms, 
and will be found useful, since it is evidently the work 
of an experienced teacher. The notes are just what is 
required in an edition of this description, and the intro- 
duction is capitally done; but the outstanding merit of all 
the editorial work is its extreme clearness in the matter 
of arrangement. The examination questions will be found 
helpful. 
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THE STUDY OF THE LIVING PLANT. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS FOR '' PRELIMINARY CERTI- 
FICATE °’ STUDENTS. 


By E. SrENHOUsE, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Associate of the Royal College of Science, London. 


II. 


HE purpose of the experiments described 
in the present article is to examine the 
conditions under which the adult green 

plant obtains its food-supply. 

. FOOD OBTAINED FROM THE SoiL.— [t was seen 
in my first article (THE ScHooL Wonrp, January, 
1907) that seedlings, growing in damp sawdust 
or clean sand only, presently droop and die, 
while similar plants in soil remain healthy and 
grow to full size. Burn to ash in an open crucible 
soil-grown bean plants of various ages, pre- 
viously washed and dried in the oven; weigh 
the ash, and notice that it increases in amount 
with the age of the plant. Similarly weigh the 
ash obtained from bean seedlings of various ages 
grown in damp sawdust or clean sand, and notice 
that its amount does not increase with the age 
of the seedling. 

The ash or mineral matter is evidently derived 
from the soil. Shake up a handful of soil with 
water and filter the liquid through filter paper 
in a funnel. Evaporate the clear solution thus ob- 
tained to dryness on the water-bath, and after- 
wards strongly heat the dish and its contained 
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example, calcium sulphate may be omitted and 
the calcium phosphate replaced by sodium phos- 
phate. The plant will be then deprived of cal- 
cium only. Deduce, from the effects observed, 
the necessity of supplying lime, i.e., a compound 
of calcium, to soils deficient in calcium; and ex- 


. tend such considerations to the subjects of scien- 


residue over the Bunsen burner, to drive off any | 


combustible matter. Notice the residue of 
mineral matter. This experiment proves the pre- 
sence in soil of mineral matter soluble in water. 

A NUTRITIVE So_ution.—Make, or ask a dis- 


pensing chemist to make, the following solu- . 


tion : 

Potassium nitrate (consists of potassium, nitro- 
gen, and oxygen), 1 gram. 

Sodium chloride (consists of 
chlorine), 4 gram. 

Calcium sulphate (consists of calcium, sulphur, 
and oxygen), 4 gram. 

Magnesium sulphate (consists of magnesium, 
sulphur, and oxygen), 4 gram. 

Calcium phosphate (consists of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and oxygen), 4 gram. 

Water, r litre. 

( few drops of a dilute solution of sulphate 
or chloride of iron should be added.) 

WATER CuLTURE.—Fix two similar bean seed- 
lings with clean corks in clean bottles, in the 
manner shown in Fig. 1. Let one bottle contain 
distilled water and the other the nutritive solu- 
tion made as above. 
bottles with rolls of brown paper to keep out the 
light. Notice that the first plant does not 
flourish, but that the second grows as well as in 
soil. 

Vary the experiment bv using nutritive solu- 
tions in which certain elements are omitted, 
and notice the. effect upon the plants. For 


sodium and 


Cover the outsides of the . 


. touch. 


| of every particle. 


tific manuring and rotation of crops. 

GEOLOGICAL Formation Or SoiLs.—Observe 
(e.g., in a quarry) the action of frost, &c., in 
breaking up rocks to fine particles. The distri- 
bution of soil by water, the action of earthworms 
in turning over the soil, and the part played by 
decaying leaves, &c., in the enrichment of soil 
by humus, also form subjects for interesting out- 
door observation. 

GENERAL BEHAVIOUR OF Roots.—The interest 
of the peculiarities noticeable in the behaviour of 
roots lies in their association with the duties of 
roots. In germinating bean plants notice the 
direction of growth of the radicle. Try to induce 
radicles to grow upwards or horizontally. Cut 


Fic. 2.—The tip of a rout 
showing {һе root-cap 
(magnified). 


Fic. 1.—Plant growing in 
a nutritive solution of 
salts. The bottle should 
be covered with a roll of 
paper to keep out the 
light. 


off the tips of a few bean radicles, and notice 
whether the treatment interferes with their 
'' sense of direction.’’ 

Hold up to the light the tip of a mustard 
radicle and observe the thimble-like root-cap (Fig. 
2). Of what advantage is such a cap to the tip of 
a root making its way between particles of soil? 
Observe the method of branching of a bean root. 
In what order do the branches appear? How are 
the branches arranged on the sides of the taproot 
(developed radicle)? What is the general direc- 
tion of growth of the branches? What is the 
advantage of this behaviour? 

ABSORPTION OF боп, WarER.— Counterbalance 
a small dish filled with soil which feels dry to the 
Heat the dishful of soil in an oven: for 
an hour, and then notice that its weight is less 
than before. Even in soil which feels dry to the 
touch, a thin film of moisture covers the surface 
It is this moisture, with its 


m 


dissolved mineral salts, which is absorbed by the 
root-hairs clinging to the particles of soil (Fig. 3). 

OsMosis.— Wet a piece of parchment paper or 
thin bladder (having previously held it up to the 
light to be sure there are no holes in it), and tie 
it tightly across the mouth of a thistle funnel. 


Fic. 5.— Tip of a root-hair with adhering particles of soil. (х 240.) 


With a ''fountain-pen filler " fill the head and 
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tically in the ground by French or kidney bean 
seedlings. Time the period of revolution of the 
stem before it comes into contact with the stick. 
In what direction does the stem revolve? De- 
scribe any differences in the behaviour of the plant 
after its stem has come into contact with the 
stick. Similarly observe the behaviour of twin- 
ing stems of convolvulus and hop. 

THE PATH OF THE WATER CURRENT.—(a) Re- 


. move from a growing leafy twig a ring of about 


an inch or two of the stem of the funnel with a - 


strong solution of salt. Mark the level of the 
salt solution by a strip of label on the stem, and 
then put the funnel into a beaker of water in the 
manner shown in Fig. 4, and put the arrange- 
ment aside for a few hours. Notice that the salt 
solution rises in the stem of the funnel owing to 
the passage of water from the beaker through 
the membrane. Such an exchange, taking place 
between two liquids separated by a permeable 
membrane, is called osmosis. It should be noticed 
that the greater flow is from the weaker liquid 
to the stronger. 

The experiment illustrates the manner in which 
the very dilute solution of salts in the soil passes 
into the interior of the root-hairs (which contain 
a much stronger solution), and thence reaches the 
root itself. 

It will be understood that by osmosis the root- 
hairs and the region (the cortex) of the root in 
immediate connection with them are kept in a state 
of distension (turgescence), the contained '' sap "' 
being thus under considerable pressure. This is 
one of the principal causes of ‘‘ root pressure." 

Root PnEssuRE.—In spring cut through the 
lower part of the stems of various vigorously 
growing plants (e.g., vine, scarlet runner, sun- 
flower), and notice the free escape of water from 
that part of the stem still in the ground. 

GENERAL BEHAVIOUR OF THE STEM. (a) Sensi- 


( 
| 


tiveness to gravity.—Notice the vertically up- | 


ward growth of most stems—in direct opposition 
to the force of gravity. Place on its side a flower- 
pot containing a growing plant, and notice how 
soon the stem, thus rendered horizontal, once more 
assumes the vertical position. 

(b) Sensitiveness to light.—€Observe the bend- 


| 


ing towards the light of the stems of plants ` 


grown on window-sills. Put a pot of seedlings 


inside a large box, at the closed end, the oppo- 


site open end bcing directed awav from the 
window of the room. Notice that the stems of 
the seedlings become long, weak, and straggling, 
develop onlv small and verv few leaves, and 
grow towards the dim light of the open end of 
the box. Grow other seedlings in total darkness, 
and write careful descriptions of their colour, size, 
and other peculiarities. 


(c) Sensitiveness to contact.— Place sticks ver- 


an inch of the bark and soft tissues beneath it, 
SO as to expose the wood. Notice that the leaves 
above the ring remain fresh and crisp, showing 
that their water-supply has not been interfered 
with. The water must therefore travel along 
either the wood or the pith. 

(b) Cut off a similar leafy twig and leave it in 
the sunshine with its cut end dipping into water 
coloured with red ink. Examine it after a few 
hours and observe that the wood is coloured red, 
while the pith is not stained. The water there- 
fore travels along the wood. 

(c) Similarly put a cut herbaceous shoot (e.g., 
of bean) dipping into coloured water, and after a 
few hours cut open the stem and see the coloured 
woody strands of conducting vessels. 


Fic. 


s.— Experiment. to 
prove that green leaves, 


Fic. 4.— Experiment ilus- 
trating osmosis. beaker; 
w, water; ff., parch- 
ment paper; 7./., stem of 
thistle funnel: s, salt 
solution in head of thistle 
funnel. 


exposed to sunlight, 


give off water. 


TRANSPIRATION.— Take a piece of cardboard 
about four inches square, and make a small hole 
in the centre. Pass the end of a leaty twig 
through the hole and make up with soft wax any 
chinks between twig and card. Put the card on 
a tumbler containing water, so that the cut end 
of the twig dips into the water; and invert on the 
card—thus covering the leafy end of the twig—a 
second tumbler which is clean and dry (Fig. §). 
Put the apparatus in the sunshine and look for 
evidence that the leaves are transpiring, i.e., 
giving off water vapour. 

MEASUREMENT OF TRANSPIRATION.—(a) Put the 


| same quantity of water into each of two similar 


test tubes and let the end of a leafy twig dip into 
one. Weigh the tubes, place them together in 
the sun for an hour, then weigh again and deter- 
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mine the loss of water due to transpiration by the | starch (Fig. 6). Because light is necessary for 


leaves. Repeat the experiment (b) in the dark, 
(c) in the sunshine after smearing the surface of 
each leaf with vaseline; and notice any differences 
from the results obtained in Expt. a. 

SroMATA.—Plunge fresh leaves of various 
plants into hot water. Note and describe care- 
fully any signs that the interior of the leaf con- 
tains air, and that pores (stomata) through the 
leaf-skin put this air into communication with the 
exterior. How does this observation throw light 
on the result of smearing leaves with vaseline in 
the transpiration experiment ? 

THE SOURCE OF THE PLANT’s CarBon.—It is 
common knowledge that more carbon (charcoal) 
can be obtained from an old plant than from a 
voung one of the same kind. Notice the absence 
of carbon in the nutritive solution which has been 
found to replace satisfactorily the food taken up 
from the soil. The soil evidently need not con- 
tain carbon. The only other possible source of 
carbon is the atmosphere. Expose to the air a 
saucerful of clear lime-water. What evidence is 
obtained of the presence of a carbon compound 
in the air? 


Fic. 6.—a, Tropzolum leaf, on which have been pinned the halves of a split 
cork, c. (x &.) в, the same leaf tested for starch with iodine solution, 
after exposure to sunlight for an hour. The part shielded from the 
light remains bleached ; the rest of the leaf has turned blue. 


THE CONDITIONS OF CARBON ASSIMILATION.— 
The formation of carbonaceous compounds from 
the raw materials supplied by soil water and air 
respectively is called carbon assimilation. One of 
these compounds—starch—so constantly appears 
during the process, and is so easily tested for, 
that the conditions of its formation may be taken 
as the conditions of carbon assimilation generally. 

The Necessity of Light.—(a) Pluck a leaf 
which has been exposed to sunlight for several 
hours, kill it by boiling in water for a few minutes, 
soak it in methylated spirit until the green colour- 
ing matter (chlorophyll) is extracted, wash with 
water, and then immerse in iodine solution. The 
production of a dark blue or purple colour with 
iodine is a proof of the presence of starch. 

(b) Keep a plant in darkness for twenty-four 
hours, then pluck a leaf and test it for starch as 
in Expt. a. None can be detected. Any starch 
present therefore disappears in the dark. 

(c) Cover with cork (or tinfoil) part of a leaf 
from a plant kept in darkness for twenty-four 
hours, and then expose to sunlight for a few 
hours. Remove the cork and test the leaf as 
before. No starch is present in the part previously 
covered; the rest of the leaf contains abundant 
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carbon assimilation, this process is also known as 
photo-synthesis. 

The Necessity of Chlorophyll.—Expose to 
sunlight a variegated leaf (e.g., variegated 
geranium), and test for starch. None will be 
found in the colourless part of the leaf, but only 
in the portion coloured green by chlorophyll. 

The Spectrum.—Decompose a beam of white 
light by passing it through a prism, and observe 
the band of colours produced. 

The work of the chlorophyll of the leaf is to 
select from white light certain of the colours com- 
posing it, and put the energy of these colours at 
the disposal of the living matter (protoplasm) of 
the leaf. The protoplasm performs the work of 
carbon assimilation in virtue of the energy thus 
supplied to it. It should be borne in mind that 
chlorophyll itself is incapable of assimilation. 

The Necessity of Warmth.—In winter prove 
that starch is not formed in the leaves of plants 
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Fic. 8.— Кхрегітепі to prove that 
green leaves supplied with carbon 
dioxide, and exposed to sunlight, 
give off oxygen gas. 


Fic. 7. — Experiment to prove tbat 
leaves do not make starch unless 
tbe air with which they are sup- 
plied contains carbon dioxide. 
s, tubes containing lumps of soda- 
lime ; 5, jar containing a solution 
of caustic soda. 


in very cold air, even when they are exposed to 
bright sunlight. The intensity of light may be 
gauged by the time necessary to produce a cer- 
tain standard tint with photographic printing-out 
paper. 

The Necessity of Air.—hKeep a plant in the 
dark for twenty-four hours, and then smear one leaf 
with vaseline to block up its stomata. Expose 
the plant to sunlight, and afterwards test for starch 
both the smeared and an unsmeared leaf. Explain 
the results observed. 

The leaves of the bean and various other plants 
are covered by a waxy bloom which prevents them 
from being wetted by rain, and thus protects the 
stomata of their upper surfaces from being blocked 
bv water. 

Tur Necessity OF Carson Dioxipe.—Fit up 
the apparatus shown in Fig. 7. In the bottle 
put a green plant or a leafy twig, which has been 
kept for twentv-four hours in the dark to free it 
from starch; expose the whole to sunlight for a 
few hours. Then test the leaves for starch: none 
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can be detected. Аз the plant is supplied with air 
which has been deprived of its carbon dioxide by 
the soda-lime and caustic soda, but is otherwise 
under normal conditions, the failure of assimila- 
tion must be due to the lack of carbon dioxide. 

OXYGEN AS A WASTE PRODUCT OF ASSIMILATION. 
—Over an inverted submerged funnel holding a 
bunch of green water-weed invert a test tube full 
of water as in Fig. 8. The water used (e.g., tap 
water or river water) should contain dissolved 
carbon dioxide. Expose the arrangement to 
sunshine. Gas is given off in bubbles from the 
weed and collects in the tube. Test the gas with 
a glowing splinter of wood. 

THe DisrRiBUTION or LEAF-MADE Foop.—Ob- 
serve the effect of ligaturing a twig below the 
leaves, as by tving a wire or cord tightly round it. 
In such a case growth usually ceases in the part 
of the twig below the ligature, while the upper 
part of the twig grows much more luxuriantly than 
before. The food, made in the leaves, must there- 
fore be distributed by the soft tissue, called bast, 
lving between bark and wood. 

The foregoing experiments show that the food- 
supply of an ordinary green plant is entirely 
inorganic in origin. This should be contrasted 
with the organic nature of the food of animals. 
The plant raises matter from the inorganic to the 
organic level; the animal eats the plant. 


THE PROBLEM OF MORAL EDUCATION.' 


HE batch of books before us suggests the 
three different lines by which teachers 
approach the problem of moral education. 

There is, first of all, the method of the Moral 
Instruction League, which subsectionises virtue 
and teaches it by compartments without any 
reference to a Divine Being or a Divine Sanction, 
or to a conscience within that shall be, as Cud- 
worth puts it, ''the best looking-glass of 
heaven ’’; there is, secondly, the method based on 
the doctrine and formularies of the Church; and 
thirdly, there is the method based on the teaching 
of the Bible. 

'" Can virtue be taught?” The question is 
as old as Socrates, and vet ever new. The 
answer of Socrates was that it was a matter of 
practice, not of teaching ; that virtue could not 
be imparted, but was learned bv doing. And, 
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indeed, it is clear that before the moral reason 
comes the moral law, the categorical '' shall," 
and only in obedience to this law can come the 
moral enlightenment; by doing the will we learn 
of the doctrine. To take a small instance, the 
League gives a lesson on tidiness for infants 
under seven years; but the best education in tidi- 
ness for infants is a tidy home, a tidy class-room, 
and making the little six-year-olds themselves co- 
operate in securing and maintaining this tidiness. 
But, premising this, no one denies that habit and 
conduct are largely influenced by reflection, and 
that, over and above the instillation of right 
habit, it is the office of the teacher to make the 
child reflect, to induce what Dr. Arnold alwavs 
regarded as the characteristic of the higher 
nature, moral thoughtfulness. 

This may be done in different ways. Prof. 
Geddes adopts the Socratic way; by skilful ques- 
tioning he leads his little learner to realise the 
difference between the great outside world oí 
visible things and the far greater inward world 
of thought. : Mr. Gould adopts the dramatic 
method; he is a good story-teller; he presents 
vividly before the child's imagination action 
noble and ignoble; then quietly, simply, effec- 
tively, not seldom superfluously, he points the 
lesson. One cannot help noting that, though 
any reference to God is rigidly tabooed, fairy 
stories are admitted; and one cannot help asking, 
amid all this parade of scientific method, whether 
it is possible to have an ethical science at all 
without a norm. The third method is the di- 
dactic, and that we have in Miss Gardner's 
‘ Letters to a Godchild,’’ written to her at the 
time of confirmation. and putting before her the 
meaning of that step. The book is admirablv 
clear, both in plan and in style, though it lacks 
glow and that abundance of heart out of which 
the mouth speaks. Mr. Burn’s little book, 
“ The Apostles’ Creed,’’ is also didactic, a valu- 
able Leitfaden to the history of the creed of creeds. 
its meaning, and its bibliography. 

Lastly, we have the books on the Bible itself. 
Dr. Kingsmill Moore takes the German method 
of literature teaching, as expounded by Mr. F. H. 
Dale in the 1896 volume of '' Special Reports," 
and applies it to the Bible lesson. It is a most 
practical and helpful little volume, for the right 
method of Bible teaching is a subject which at 
most training centres is left to shift for itself— 
the price we pay for our ecclesiastico-political 
squabbling. Canon Newbolt's book is an attempt 


, to applv this same method to the Gospel accord- 


ing to St. John; this is the most difficult Gospel 
to teach, and, for that reason, the help of such 
a book is the more welcome. Mr. Nicklin's book 
also gives help to the teacher where help is 
nceded, for every vear's discoveries throw fresh 
light on the origins of Israel; the volume is 
better written than its predecessor; it is up-to- 
date with its information, and well illustrated. 
Both this book and the book on Isaiah (chaps. 
i-xl.) by Mr. Towers are suited to the senior 
classes of a secondarv school. Dr. Bright's neat 
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little edition of the Gospel of St. Luke in Anglo- 
Saxon may perhaps take the place in the sixth form 
of a girls’ school that the Greek Testament fills 
in the case of a classical sixth. 

Miss Dearmer’s task was not an easy one: 
to tell again the story of the Gospels is like 
painting the lily or gilding refined gold. One 
might find faults, such as the alternation in the 
same speech of the modern “© you "' with the old- 
world ‘‘thou,’’ and the retention of the term 
‘* Woman ” in our Lord's address to His mother. 
But, on the whole, the book is markedly success- 


ful; it avoids '' journalese,’’ it is free from tawdry . 


rhetorical embellishments, it is suited to enter in 
at lowly doors. Of Miss Brickdale's illustrations 
it is not possible to speak too highly. They are 
full of power and suggestion: the blood-red, 
steel-shod spear that glitters up through the dark- 
ness from below towards the King as he hangs 
in triumph on the cross is a piece of speaking 
realism that marks the highest artist. It is a 
pity that the reproduction of these pictures is not 
as good as it should have been; the colours are 
not always in perfect register. 


THE CHRISTMAS VACATION 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES. 


So many educational conferences are held annually 
during the Christmas vacation that it is impossible to 
find space for a full report of each of them. The following 
summary of a few discussions of real interest to practical 
teachers, supplemented by the abridgments printed in 
another part of this issue of certain of the addresses and by 
several ‘‘ Items of Interest," will serve to direct the atten- 
tion of readers to recent expressions of opinion on the 
teaching of important subjects of the school curriculum. 


PivsicaL. EDUCATION. 


The importance of securing the healthy development of 
the body in any scheme of education was recognised by 
the organisers of both the London County Council and 
the North of England conferences. In London a whole 
dav was given to the discussion of organised games for 
girls and boys. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward presided at the morning meeting 
concerned with girls’ games, and said she was seized with 
an almost comic sense of the difference between this 
generation and the last, and her complete incapacity to 
join in the discussion so far as any personal experience 
was concerned. From the eighth to the seventeenth year 
of her life she was educated at a boarding school, but at 
that time the question of organised games for girls was 
the very last to which her teacher or herself applied her 
mind. She remembered a rapturous game called '' tig "' 
in a certain Shropshire school. Her afternoon exercise 
only meant the two-and-two parade, the long row of 
marching schoolgirls which George Meredith describes as 
the ‘‘ Sunday dead march called a walk," when one was 
allowed ‘‘to shove the legs along, ironically naming it 
animal exercise.’’ In the later sixties came the croquet 
craze, and ten years later the new ideas were spreading 
fast. The high school at Oxford had even then a cricket 
ground, where she had looked on in wonder at her younger 
sisters. The provision of organised games for girls is now 
becoming a settled and accepted thing. Some people 
perhaps may wonder whether our girls are not in danger 
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now of some of the excesses which are scolded in boys, 
whether girls’ minds may not be too much set on games, 
and whether some of these games may not bring physical 
risk rather than physical gain. Concerted play disciplines 
It curbs the domineering child, 


' gives courage to the timid and self-conscious, and may be 


made a real school of manners and of grace. Mrs. Ward 
would like to see the town public authorities take the 
child's whole day into its consideration, play time and 
school time alike, and provide for both. 

Miss Lawrence followed with a paper on organised 
games for secondary-school girls, the greater part of which 
we are able, with her permission, to print (p. 66). 

Mrs. Kimmins, organiser of the Guilds of Play, also 
read a paper on the subject, and gave some account of the 
work done at the Bermondsey University Settlement. It 
has been found that simple dances arranged for children 
have a most beneficial effect from every point of view. The 
dancing of the varied forms of the minuet is in itself an 
education, giving self-control, grace of movement, courtesy 
of manner, and a hundred other things. Morris dances are 
the best for school purposes; there is so much action in 
them, and the attention of the child is maintained through- 
out. 

Sir Lauder Brunton presided at the afternoon session, 
which discussed games for bovs. In opening the dis- 
cussion, he referred to the influence of hope and joy in 
enabling people to resist disease and in increasing the 
power of the mind. Joy and pleasure stimulate the 
muscles, and have also a powerful effect on the circulation. 
The first thing to remember is that physical exercises set 
for boys should be such as afford them pleasure. Games 
of ball are among the best physical exercises. Physical 
training is no good, however, if it stops at movements 
adapted to the training of the muscles. Sir Lauder Brunton 
would give boys a complete training in the art of rifle 
shooting. The playgrounds of this country, if properly 
utilised, would, he said, enable us to raise up a race who 
would be able to defend hearth and home against any 
invader. The less the teacher meddles with boys at their 
games the better. 

Messrs. W. Corsie and F. Elton read papers, and the 
discussion was opened by Mr. T. Chesterton. 

The physical condition of the poorer school children was 
the subject at one of the meetings of the North of 
England conference. The Bishop of Ripon, who presided, 
said we have been a little led astray in our educational 
enthusiasm, and have forgotten the primary condition of 
education—the preparation of the soil in which the seed 
is to be sown. Experts say that by overlooking the 
physical condition of children we have, quite unconsciously, 
been submitting them to. overstrain, with the consequence 
of frequently throwing the physical system entirely out of 
gear. A careful physical inspection of the children is 
absolutely necessary, especially with regard to eyesight 
and hearing. 

Dr. Arkle, of Liverpool, described how, in his own 
investigations of the physical condition of poor children his 
method has been to compare age for age the children of 
the council schools with the children of the secondary 
schools, the latter having, presumably, an opportunity of 
developing under the most favourable conditions. The 
result is to show quite an appreciable deterioration in 
the children even in the best council schools, and an 
alarming degeneracy amongst the poorest, and to prove, 
also, that underfeeding and neglect are the cause. The 
deterioration appears to grow greater as life progresses. 
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Yet, medically considered, the council-school children are 
with few exceptions what one would describe as a good, 
straight lot. They are dwarfed, maybe, in the poorer 
schools and starved, but there are very few cases of de- 
formity or skin diseases, curvature of the spine, or crooked 
limbs; and as such thev give one the impression that with 
better chances they would make a fine race of men. Over 
and over again Dr. Arkle has noted cases of children 
without an ounce of superfluous flesh upon them, with 
skins harsh and rough, a rapid pulse, and nerves ever on 
the strain, and yet with an expression of the most lively 
intelligence. But it is the eager intelligence of the hunted 
animal, with everv facultv strained to obtain food; and 
it is from this class that the ranks of pilferers and sneak- 
thieves come. On the other hand, with children of a more 
Ivmphatic temperament, starvation seems to produce 
creatures much more like automata. They are in a con- 
dition of semi-torpor, unable to concentrate their attention 
on anything, and taking no notice of their surroundings 
if left alone. 

Dr. Ralph Crowley, of Bradford, told how he has com- 
pared the children in the elementary schools in the best 
localities with those in the poorest in his city, and declared 
that he has found amongst the latter a very large propor- 
tion of children suffering from underfeeding. One of the 
most important facts is the serious deficiency in the 
children’s diets of proteid and of fat. The percentage of 
children who are below the average in mental capacity is 
more than twice as great among those of bad as among 
those of good nutrition. Of the children of exceptional 
intelligence, there are 62-7 per cent. of good nutrition, 
35:6 per cent. below normal nutrition, and 1-7 per cent. 
of poor or very poor nutrition; while of the children who 
are exceptionallv dull there are 24:9 per cent. of good 
nutrition, 39-5 per cent. below normal nutrition, and 35-6 
per cent. of poor or very poor nutrition. 


Тик TrEacuixnG oF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The subiert of the first day's meeting of the London 
conference was the teaching of modern languages. Mr. 
L. C. von Glehn delivered an address on ‘ The Direct 
Method of Teaching Modern Languages," in the course 
of which he urged that the essential condition of acquiring 
a language is to acquire that sense for it, that 
Sprachgefühl, which in every language is far more 
important than grammar. The pupil must, he said, act, 
suffer, and perceive in the foreign language—that is to say, 
he must be made to repeat the foreign expressions for 
what he does, suffers, and perceives. It is for the teacher 
so to select and svstematise these translations of experi- 
ence that the pupil learns at the same time the most 
common facts of grammar and the most useful vocabulary 
provided by each sphere or category of ''experience."' 
The aim of the direct method, he explained, is to move 
forward in and through the foreign language so far as it 
is possible without constant comparison with the mother 
tongue, such comparison being, as a rule, detrimental to 
all important direct association. One of the great 
advantages of the direct method is that it compels the 
teacher to foster in his pupils the habit of distinguishing 
between what thev know and what they do not know; it 
is a discipline in intellectual sincerity. 


Mr. D. Lloyd Savory dealt with ‘‘ The Application of 
Phonetics to Modern Languages." He claimed for the 
application of the phonetic system to the teaching of 


modern languages that it gives independence. It makes 
the pupils to а large extent independent of residence 
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abroad; and even if the learner intends to go to the 
country where the language is spoken, it is of great 
advantage to him to start with a thorough knowledge of 
the sounds in which he has to practise himself. Another 
advantage of the phonetic system is that it makes the 
pupil independent of the native teacher. The use of 
phonetics is a means of education, containing, as it does, 
all the elements of real education. 


At the annual conference of the Modern Language 
Association several aspects of the work of modern 
language masters were considered. Mr. A. A. Somerville 


opened a debate on '' Modern Languages in Civil Service 
Examinations," in which he urged that the examinations 
should be conducted so as to give bovs the power of 
getting an insight into the language and some mastery too. 
It would be much better to confine attention to one 
language than to continue the present system. Не sug- 
gested that the association should place on record a resolu- 
tion that all public examinations should encourage the 
efforts made by modern language teachers to educate as 
well as to instruct. 

Mr. Albert G. Latham read a paper on ''Shall we 
Abandon Translation? " He said the fate of translation 
as a medium of instruction in languages is undoubtedly 
one of the chief questions at issue at the present moment. 
As for translation from the foreign language, he wishes to 
keep that more or less in its traditional form, but with 
more careful graduation of the texts and more insistence 
upon an idiomatic rendering. The texts should, he said, 
always be slightlv in advance of the learner's attainments, 
and should necessitate an intelligent use of the dictionary; 
for, in spite of weighty opinion to the contrary, he still 
thought the older children should learn the use of the 
dictionarv at school. The teacher should be on the alert 
to help the pupil to an appreciation of each word of his 
own language, and according as it is prosaic, poetic, 
archaic, humorous, or slang, should suggest an English 
word the use of which is analogous. The judicious use 
of translation is not onlv no bar to the requisition of a 
living knowledge of the language, but it is the surest way 
to an accurate knowledge of it; and Mr. Latham believes 
it is to be further recommended by advantages of its own. 
It is also an admirable means of developing and strengthen- 
ing the command of English. 

Prof. Rippmann introduced the subject of “* Speaking 
Reform and Spelling Reform." He said that the spirit of 
reform is in the air, and amongst other reforms is that 
of reform in spelling and in speech. The ideal speech 
must be a perfect instrument for communicating thought. 
It must be clear and pleasing in verbal expression, 
and uttered in such a way that the manner of speech 
does not distract attention from the matter. We must 
strive after a manner of speech which possesses no unusual 
characteristics for the majority of the educated. There 
is no standard of speech in the North or in the United 
States of America. Тһе only standard of speech we have 
anv chance of recognising is that of the educated classes 
in the South, obviously not the speech of the lower classes. 
nor the London dialects, nor the speech of the aristocracy, 
but the upper section of the middle class. Here, too, there 
are distinctions—public speaking or declaiming and private 
everyday talk. The speech should be easily intelligible— 
one that limits the possibilities of simplification and that 
is pleasant, or at least not jarring, to hear. Speaking 
reform lies in the direction of making the standard more 
generally acceptable. This will best be done bv influencing 
the voung—teaching them their language on rational lines. 
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Spaking of the disadvantages of phonctic spelling, Prof. 
Rippmann remarked it is said that it looks queer, and 
that etymology is obscured; but etymology is a secondary 
«consideration. How many words can the man in the street 
trace to their source? In reading and speaking does he 
give any heed to it? If phonetic spelling were adopted, 
would the student of etymology be inconvenienced? It 
could just as well be said that because our spelling is not 
that of Chaucer, Chaucer’s English is unintelligible to us. 

At the annual conference of the Association of Head 
Teachers, Dr. J. C. O'Connor gave an address on 
Esperanto. He said there are 50,000 students of Esperanto 
in this country, and that the total grammatical differences 
between Esperanto and English can be put on half a page 
of an ordinary reading-book. 


INSTRUCTION IN CLASSICS. 


At the meeting of the Headmasters’ Conference, Mr. F. 
Fletcher moved a resolution, which was subsequently 
adopted, '' That this conference is of opinion that the 
system of Latin pronunciation recommended bv the 
Classical Association should be adopted by all schools re- 
presented on the conference with as little delay as possible.” 
In moving the resolution, he said we are at present in 
the schools suffering from a want of uniformity in the 
teaching of the classics. It may seem a small matter how 
a dead language is pronounced, but it is of importance 
that a bov shall not be brought up to the age of fourteen 
using one kind of pronunciation, and after that be taught 
to use another. A svstem of this kind lends force to the 
accusation that Latin is dealt with really as a dead rather 
than as a living language. The time has come when there 
should be uniformitv of svstem in the education of bovs 
from the age of nine onwards, and not only from the time 
when they leave the public schools. Не asked for 
uniformity first in the interest of the preparatory-school 
master, and next in the interest of the stupid bov. 

The Rev. Dr. Upcott moved: ‘* That, in the interests 
of the general education of voung bovs, it is advisable that 
the study of Greek should be postponed to the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, and that Greek should not be a sub- 
ject of the entrance examination in schools represented on 
the conference.’ The resolution was eventually passed. 
Dr. Upcott's reasons for proposing this resolution were, 
he said, that the system of teaching four languages con- 
currently to young bovs is bad in principle for all bovs— 
whether dull, average, or clever—inasmuch as, in the first 
place, it dissipates the energv and confuses the mind of 
the learner at a period when clearness and concentration 
are above all necessary ; in the second place, it tends to 
make the early education of a bov one-sidcd, giving undue 
prominence to languages and crowding out proper early 
grounding in such subjects as historv, geography, simple 
teaching of natural science, and so on; thirdly, it tends to 
the neglect of the systematic study of English and English 
literature; and lastly, and perhaps mainly, it is highly 
uneconomical in a day when economy of time is of para- 
mount importance. He said that there is a growing dis- 
satisfaction. with the methods of public-school training and 
an increasing desire to see a better, a more discriminating 
selection of subjects, together with greater economy of 
lime, especially during the early vears of boyhood. 


THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. 
Opening a meeting of the London County Council con- 
ference which considered the question of the aps of 
Shakespeare in schools, the Hon. W. N. Bruce, 
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stated that when the Board of Education turned its atten- 
tion seriously to secondary schools several years ago it 
found the subject of Shakespeare suffering from great 
neglect. Since then it has been doing its best, with the 
co-operation of the teachers and the school authorities, to 
secure (1) that the teaching of English shall have a fair 
proportion of time given to it in the curricula of school 
studies; (2) that the instruction shall be given in a con- 
tinuous and progressive course, skilfully graduated to the 
age and capabilities of the pupils; and (3) that it shall be 
given on a method and in a spirit which will foster a 
lasting love of good literature in the children’s minds. 

Prof. I. Gollancz followed with an address on the teach- 
ing of Shakespeare in schools. We have in Shakespeare, 
he said, the greatest mind of England speaking to us in 
a form that is especially attractive from the standpoint of 
youth and childhood—namely, the dramatic form. He 
urged that the child should be taught to take an interest 
in Shakespeare in its earliest days, before it can read or 
He would start in the lowest form of the elementary 
schools with a story, carefully told, of one of Shakespeare’s 
plays which is likely to interest the children. The boy or 
girl of ten could not be expected to master the whole of 
a play; the child should be so taught as to learn to care 
for the great and important parts of a play, and to recog- 
nise a complete work. It will be a good thing, too, if the 
Shakespeare put into the hands of the child has a minimum 
of notes. One of the first and important points in deal- 
ing with Shakespeare is that the children should learn by 
heart passages from the plavs. The kernel of the whole 
matter is the question of repetition. Prof. Gollancz would 
like to see an annual festival in all schools for the enact- 
ment of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 

At the final meeting of the Association of Head Teachers 
an address was given bv Prof. Muirhead on moral and 
religious instruction. Пе said we have come to hold that 
no education that does not fundamentally affect and develop 
character is worth anvthing at all. What is important is 
not so much what we teach children, what faculties we 
seek to develop in them, but the use that the children are 
going to make of the instruction and the ideals with which 
they go forth in life. Some advocate the unconscious or 
indirect way of developing character; others hold that it 
must be distinctly conscious, and that the studies of the 
school should be а definitely with the view of the 
development of character; and others, again, advocate 
direct conscious, соно, moral teaching. Prof. Muir- 
head emphasised the importance of the ethical and intel- 
lectual environment of the children, or what has been 
termed the “© serenity of the work,” its blithesomeness ; for 
as a countryman of his had said: ''* The end of moral and 
religious instruction is to put us in good heart about life.’ 
While education must be rooted in unconscious imitation, it 
must also be nourished bv conscious admiration. Hence 
the importance of selecting those studies which deal 
especially with what is admirable in human life. The 
main thing is not that there shall be direct ethical in- 
struction, but that all instruction shall be ethical. It 
is this that people mean when they talk of “ atmosphere.” 
Any religious atmosphere is a good thing, and without it 
there will be little else but a stagnant vapour. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
The development of technical education in a large manu- 
PE centre was one of the chief subjects for dis- 
ussion at the North of England conference. Principal 
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Reynolds and Prof. G. F. Charnock read papers dealing 
with the subject from different points of view. 

Mr. Reynolds said that before we can even begin to 
discuss the subject of the development of technical educa- 
tion in a great industrial centre, we must first consider 
whether the provision for general education is liberal and 
effective. Unless this be the case, no subsequent technical 
education or training of any real value can be given. Even 
the humblest workers in the field of industry need the 
basis of intelligent training; however elementary that may 
be, they will be the better workers and the better citizens. 
It is fundamental, if this is to be done, that no child, on 
any pretence or excuse, shall be allowed to leave school 
until he has reached fourteen years of age. The number 
of scholars of that age in our elementary schools is but a 
small fraction of what it might and ought to be. Labour 
and half-time certificates, especially in Lancashire, are 
granted on the flimsiest pretext of knowledge, that the 
children may get to work; but it would be vastly better 
for the nation, where family necessities require it, that 
these children be granted maintenance scholarships until 
they reach the standard leaving age of fourteen. 

He proceeded to put forward certain practical sugges- 
tions, which must be borne in mind in developing systems 
of technical education in our large towns. First, the need 
for the definite extension of the age limit in higher 
elementary schools to sixteen years. There is an advant- 
age in selecting in each suitable locality of a town 
one of the elementary schools, and in giving it an extended 
curriculum, staffing and equipping it accordingly, such 
school to be fed from the elementary department of the 
school and from neighbouring elementary schools, and sup- 
ported by a scheme of scholarships. Secondly, the enact- 
ment of a law forbidding the employment of voung people 
in working overtime until they have reached their 
eighteenth year, so as to give full opportunity for attend- 
ance at evening classes. Thirdly, the establishment of 
one-day courses of specialised instruction in the technical 
school or college, now successfully carried on in certain 
centres, for selected apprentices in engineering and other 
similar important industries. 


HEALTH IN SCHOOLS. 


At a conference of the Teachers’ Guild, opened on 
January rith, the subject of health in schools was dis- 
cussed. Miss Alice Ravenhill opened a discussion on '' The 
Need and Opportunity for Systematic Observations and 
Records in English Schools.’’ British investigations, she 
said, have so far covered but a very limited portion of the 
wide area which awaits intelligent survey. They are con- 
cerned chiefly with the physique rather than with the 
intellectual and moral growth of children, and lay more 
stress upon the conditions which multiply the abnormal 
than upon those which produce the normal, with which, 
after all, the teacher is primarily concerned. Children 
suffer to-day from the bad air in overcrowded or ill- 
ventilated schools; their food is often injudicious and un- 
suitable, while there is a serious deficiency of sleep among 
juveniles of all ages in all classes of society. Training in 
self-control is often wanting, and false emotionalism or 
excitement leads to exhaustion and permits a reckless waste 
of nervous energy and vigour. The yoke of competitive 
examinations is reflected in a perpetuation of cramming, 
which still, in some cases, stifles natural intellectual 
hunger; and morals are left to take care of themselves 
at ages when temptation is most active. 

Dr. C. J. Thomas, assistant medical officer to the 
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L.C.C. Education Committee, observed that a large amount 
of the crippling defect of a preventable nature is at once 
apparent. upon even a casual inspection of schools, while 
a careful survey invariably brings to light much more 
which otherwise would be unsuspected. Some of the de- 
fects are due to faulty hygienics of education; many are 
defects not primarily due to educational methods, but are 
detectable during school life and are capable of arrest in 
early stages by timely advice to parents. It is not too 
much to say that the yearly economic loss to the country 
due to conditions arising from teeth neglected and ill- 
cared for during childhood is considerably greater than 
the whole amount of the education grant. 

Miss Ravenhill also read a paper on '' Suggestions as to 
the Teaching of the Principles of Hygiene." She said 
that care must be taken to arouse interest in the many 
branches of hygiene, and in all cases the duties of personal 
hygiene must be stringently impressed. With boys, stress 
should be laid on the hygiene of occupation, while with 
girls the domestic side must necessarily take a prominent 
position. It is advisable to exclude so far as possible 
pathological details, to keep the ideal of a healthy, active 
physical life as a basis for success and happiness well in 
the foreground, and to impress facts by simple laboratory 
experiments, by actual observation, and by demonstration. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF PUBLIC 
EXAMINATIONS.' 


I. 
By S. A. BunsraLL, M.A. 


Headmistress, High School for Girls, Manchester ; Member 
of the City of Manchester Education Committee. 


THE system of public examinations, as we have known 
it in England, is peculiar to this country. It is of our 
own manufíacture, and has been for the past fifty vears 
one of the most characteristic features of our education. 
It has been developed in every grade, universitv, secondary, 
primary; characteristically English is it to give university 
degrees on examination only, as at the University of 
London, or by elaborate competition like the Cambridge 
tripos, which has given us the senior wrangler. © Locals " 
and other public examinations from 1858 have played a 
large part—too large a part many of us think—in our 
secondary schools, and our elementary education from 1861 
was all but ruined for a generation through the deadly 
system of payment by results. The countries which are 
most famous for education—Germany, Switzerland, the 
United States—have no such systems of examination. The 
presumption is therefore against us; and we have nearly 
fifty years of recent experience from which to draw our 
arguments in attack or defence. 

To-day there is a reaction; payment by results has dis- 
appeared; the best secondary schools minimise public 
examinations; and our northern universities stand, as the 
University of Manchester has stood throughout its exist- 
ence, for the ancient medizval principle that the teacher's 
judgment and the student's record should be weighty 
elements in the award of university degrees. The whole 
subject, in short, is opportune to-day; and its far-reaching 
influence, its limits, its use and abuse, are indeed worthy 


of our consideration. 
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1 Abridged from papers read at the North of England Education Con- 
ference, Bradford, January 4th, 1907. 
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Before attempting to analyse these, it may be wise to 
define the type of examination we have to consider. It 
is the characteristic English type we know so well—ex- 
ternal, independent of the teacher and of the examinee’s 
record of study, and largely written. The use, the 
necessity, of internal examinations, weekly, monthly, 
terminal, sessional, by the teachers themselves, to test the 
pupil's progress, knowledge, diligence, understanding, is 
so obvious as to need neither argument nor discussion. 

What, then, are the uses of the other kind, the public 
and external examinations ? 

The first we shall consider is that which historically 
came first—to test the teacher, to raise the standard, to 
improve inefficient schools. It was invented, as has been 
said, because regular State organisation, aid, or control 
was contrary to public opinion in the mid-Victorian era, 
and because teachers had not a professional status. It was 
probably necessary then, and it certainly did good. It may 
again be necessary when, for special reasons, teachers 
cannot be trusted, or when any kind of State aid, inspec- 
tion, organisation, or control is impossible through political 
or ecclesiastical conditions. The Oxford and Cambridge 
junior and senior locals undoubtedly had their uses, 
especially in girls’ education; and the founders of the girls’ 
public secondary schools, Frances Mary Buss and Dorothea 
Beale, eagerly supported and highly valued them in the 
early days. That stage has passed; public secondary 
schools no longer need such aids, such tests, though private 
schools may. With greater knowledge of what education 
really is, an elastic State organisation, wise inspection, 
local and central grants, and a register of efficient schools 
issued by local authorities—above all, with better teachers 
and a stronger professional consciousness—this need, this 
use, will become obsolete. Primary teachers have been 
freed from the bondage of payment by results. Their own 
standard of qualification may be raised, or they may be 
obliged to examine their own pupils elaborately. Whatever 
tests may be necessary for efficiency of their schools, it 
is not likely that its yoke will ever be bound on them 
again. 

Secondly, examinations are a test of the pupil’s fitness to 
pass on to something else. Such are those for the medical 
qualification, teachers’ diplomas or certificates, ordination 
examinations, &c., which qualify for the exercise of pro- 
fessions; | university matriculation or pupil teachers’ 
entrance examinations, and the like. This use will always 
obtain. The history of educational institutions tells us 
that some kind of test of the individual pupil who passes 
to higher work is necessary. It tells us also what not to 
do. Such an examination must not be limited to paper 
work at a given hour on a given day. The examination 
must follow the teaching, not the teacher the examina- 
tion; that is, the teacher must have some share in setting 
the questions. A moderator, or external examiner, is, of 
course, required to select questions from those set by the 
teacher, add new ones, bring in new ideas, and keep up 
the standard. The plan works easily if the examinations 
are really local; that is, not the same for the whole of 
England. Centralisation of examinations is bad; neither 
London, Oxford, nor Cambridge should examine all 
England. Each should have an area, as the Joint Matricu- 
lation Board has in the North. 

Third is the use of examinations as stimulus to a pupil. 
The writer’s experience of this has been only in secondary 
schools, but there such a use is often real and valuable. 
idle and indifferent pupils do wake up and work at the 
prospect of a pass or honours in а public competition. 
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Will this use continue? Probably, yes; at least for 
English boys and girls in the next generation or so. 

There is, on the other hand, a serious abuse of this 
stimulant, as of stimulants of another kind. A pupil learns 
to work only for examination, to care nothing for know- 
ledge, but only for success, and to form an absolutely 
wrong idea of education. In the writer's experience in 
London this has happened again and again. Some pupils, 
too, are thus worn out physically and mentally before their 
life work begins. Such a danger may be met in part by 
reducing the number of examinations; once in a pupil's 
school career is enough, and it should be at the end, 
whether at fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen years of age. 

Fourthly, examinations are most useful as a means of 
awarding posts in the service of the State or of distributing 
public money in scholarships and exhibitions. The Home 
and Indian Civil Service examinations and those for the 
Army have, on the whole, worked well. Our scholarship 
system is less generally approved, especially that for the 
great public schools, for college scholarships, and for 
scholarships from public elementary schools. Doubtless 
there are errors in selection and method, but on the whole 
the use of the system is greater than the abuse. A well- 
conducted examination does pick out the boy or girl who 
is worth the expenditure of public money, and does do 
something to exclude the unworthy. This aim is the more 
perfectly achieved if the examination is a test of faculty 
rather than of information acquired. English essays, 
translation of ‘‘ unseens ” in classics or modern languages, 
problem papers in mathematical subjects, are examples of 
such tests. The examining should be carefully done, 
should include oral as well as written work, and in many 
cases credit should be given for physical qualifications. A 
mere aggregate of marks should not be final in the award. 

It is sometimes said that the examination system in the 
Indian Civil Service secures men who are clever and well 
behaved, but who do not possess the instinct of ruling; 
but probably no system would uniformly select suitable 
candidates only; a few unfit will get in whatever system 
be adopted. To this fourth use there are few abuses. 

As regards the first, second, and third uses, namely, the 
test of teaching, the test of the pupil's fitness, and the 
stimulus, the abuse of public examinations has been in 
the past a serious injury to education in England, and the 
resulting evils in some quarters still persist. We all know 
how payment by results has injured elementary education ; 
the evil it has done lives after it in mechanical methods, 
and the absence, too often, of the true idea of teaching 
and of learning. External examinations have injured 
secondary schools through the restraint they have placed 
on the teacher and through the enforced rigidity of the 
curriculum. Neither head nor assistant was free to try 
new methods, new plans, for the stratification and correla- 
tion of subjects. "The pupils were limited and restrained, 
too, and their instinct of discovery and investigation re- 
placed by the satiety which comes of cram. 

External examinations are most harmful when they come 
half-way through a pupil's course of study; '' junior ’’ and 
“© preliminary '" examinations at twelve and fifteen years 
of age have been a sign of the weakness of English second- 
ary education. Again, there has been a temptation to 
some authorities, even to universities, to examine for the 
sake of examining and for the monetary profit brought. 

Furthermore, one of the most injurious results of the 
competitive-examination system has been that too often the 
wrong type of pupil has been brought forward—the brain 
that can assimilate and reproduce, not originate and think. 
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Examinations do often select able men—but not the ablest. 
The highest туре does not take the highest place in such 
a contest: witness the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos 
lists. 
and do nothing else. Our English system, in some re- 
spects, has been on wrong lines, and has brought forward 
in the past the wrong kind of ability, a fact which has 
led the average Englishman to disbelicve in the good of 
education for practical life. 

The abuse of examinations leads to another evil—the 
distortion of the student's ideas and of the notions of the 
general public. The student feels the same impulse and 
works for success, for the sake of getting ahead of the 
other men. Research, investigation, the increase of know- 
ledge, the conquest of Nature by the application of scien- 
tific method—these have been set aside for what would 
pav in an examination. Thus it is that until recently, 
when there has been a reaction against the fetish, German 
universities have done much more in research than English 
ones. Our secondary schools (alas!) are still measured 
bv their success in public examinations. Shall we ever 
see the time when on a prize dav a headmaster or head- 
mistress will boast rathcr-of the additions to learning made 
bv the investigations and writings of members of the staff, 
as boast the yearly reports of the German gymnasia? The 
teacher who is still a student, who is still thinking and 
learning, is far more likelv to make his pupils think and 
learn than is the poor pedagogue whose horizon is limited 
bv the cram book and the question paper. 

After all said and done, after the experience of the past 
and the lessons of other countries, the conclusion as to 
external examinations may be summed up in an old phrase : 
“ A good servant, but a bad master." Such are examina- 
tions—useful, but dangerous. We are not likely to get 
rid of them, or to find anything else that will do their 
work. Like opium and strychnine, belladonna and arsenic, 
they are deadly poisons or beneficent drugs, according as 
they are used or abused. 
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II. 
By J. E. Barton, M.A. 


Headmaster of the Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester. 


A GENERATION ago it was assumed that the prime object 
of education was knowledge. Enthusiasm for science, in 
the most literal and bald sense of the word, was at flood 
tide. It was thought that the two most desirable qualities 
in a schoolboy were a thirst for information and a facility 
in reproducing it. Hence the enormous spread of public 
examinations. At the present moment we are enjoving a 
reaction from the somewhat uncritical worship of mere 
knowledge which marked the strenuous Victorian age. 

Every really modern teacher, in his heart, is sometimes 
sceptical about the educational value, for many of his bovs, 
of the particular thing he may be teaching at a particular 
moment. But nobody doubts the value of the process of 
learning as a whole if it is carried on in a vivacious, alert, 
and spontaneous fashion. А sympathetic inspector can 
soon gauge how far this valuable process is going on. 
Just as every school has its peculiar tone, so everv class 
has a spirit, impalpable but recognisable, which emanates 
somehow from these boys when they confront this teacher, 
and depends comparatively little on what subject is being 
taught. It is just this spirit—incomparably the most 
important thing in education—which no public examination 
paper can capture. The youngest boy has a personality 
of his own, but the expression of personality by means of 
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ink and paper is an incredibly difficult art. Some of the 
greatest personalities have never achieved it. How, then, 
can we expect the average young boy, confronted with a 
set of printed questions, to reveal in his written answers 
any genuine part of himself? We know that in point of 
fact average boys really do differ, and differ enormously, 
in their attitude to a subject like historv, in the interest 
they feel in it and the extent to which it enlivens their 
minds. Two hours with the class itself would be quite 
another story. These average boys would then emerge as 
individuals—more or less inarticulate individuals I dare sav, 
but individuals none the less. Every teacher who has had 
young bovs in his charge for a whole year, and then has 
read an outside examiner's report upon their work, is 
aware how curiouslv arbitrary such reports are apt to be. 
One reads them with an odd sensation, a feeling that the 
writer has not touched flesh and blood at all, that he is 
dealing with phantom boys and phantom school work. 
In short, if the object of a public examination is to test 
seriously the genuine education of the average young boy, 
one can only say that it misses fire. It is true that any 
examination paper vou like will kill a few dunces, but this 
is no great achievement. 

It is often urged that public examinations are at any 
rate good for the teacher. It is said they provide him 
with a definite line to follow, apply a competitive spur to 
his efforts, and make him feel that he had better be careful 
and industrious or else he will be found out. I confess 1 
have little sympathy with that point of view from which 
teachers are regarded as a slippery class, who need to be 
kept all the time under a sort of police supervision. The 
sort of teaching which is goaded on the one hand, and 
cramped on the other, by terror of bad examination results 
is not likely to have much individuality or true educative 
value. And even if the incitement be only a positive one 
it is not without danger. In so far as a public examina- 
tion lends itself to mere competition between schools, each 
school sending up a carefully picked and trained troupe 
of gladiators, the effect on education, properly speaking, 
is absolutely mischievous. The teacher under these con- 
ditions devotes his efforts, not to understanding the mind 
of his bovs, but to anticipating the mind of the examiner. 

There is something peculiarly vicious in the plan of 
selecting a handful of bovs for spoon diet while their form 
companions, not candidates for the examination, pick up 
the odd crumbs. Unless that most important thing, the 
corporate form life, is to be sacrificed, boys should be sent 
up for public examinations in solid blocks, or else not 
at all. Possibly, like other commercial enterprises, the 
public examination has to keep its hold on the public by 
a system of prize coupons. 

Examiners will urge that they, too, must live—an argu- 
ment to which there is no reply except the callous one of 
Talleyrand to a vagrant who used it: ''I do not see the 
necessitv." If public examinations for junior bovs are 
necessary at all, the results should be limited, in my 
opinion, to simple pass or failure, to a simple preliminary 
test of adequacy or inadequacy in the standard already 
reached prior to the broader and more serious work which 
is to follow. 

А word on higher public examinations. At present, in 
the top forms of good schools, two objects have to be kept 
in view. It is necessary, first, that the average senior 
boy when he leaves school should carry with him some 
definite hall-mark of a reasonable all-round education. 
Secondly, it is necessary that boys of talent who aim at 
the university should win scholarships to take them there. 
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Any rational stranger, unacquainted with the inner work- 
ing of schools, would imagine that these two objects, each 
a really laudable one, naturally stand or fall together ; that 
the turning out into life of well-educated average lads, and 
the sending up to the university of well-trained scholarly 
lads, would merely be two aspects of one homogeneous 
process. Unhappily, this simple and rational idea is 
directly contradicted by the present state of things. The 
schoolmaster, for example, who is trving to equip his boys 
generally for the standard expected at the higher certifi- 
cate examination, and at the same time, with the same 
set of boys, to provide a nursery of future Oxford and 
Cambridge scholars, alreadv finds himself in a tight place, 
and every year the place becomes tighter. Every year the 
competitive examinations for Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarships demand a higher degree of specialism in one 
department. And everv year the papers of the higher 
certificate demand a higher degree of specialism in all 
departments. The teacher thus finds himself distracted 
between the rival attentions of the upper and the nether 
millstone. If anybody will carefully compare the higher 
certificate papers of to-day with the papers of six or seven 
vears ago he will realise what is meant. One must also 
admit that the governing idea of the examiner is a good 
one. It is distinctly a good idea to encourage independent 
thought. But independent thought, in segments of fifteen 
minutes a time, is a feat to which no wholesome school- 
boy aspires. The question flusters him; he clutches vaguely 
at the first piece of knowledge which strikes him as dimlv 
relevant, and writes even that inaccurately out of sheer 
panic. And so the examination paper, the proposed end 
of which is to elicit his knowledge, to lure it forth, takes 
from him even that which he hath. Why despise a simple 
paper? It is right, no doubt, to encourage the better kind 
of teaching, the less mechanical and more suggestive kind. 
But I venture to say that a simple paper, set more or 
less within the scope of any industrious senior boy, is far 
more likely to bring out the better and more original type 
of answer than the kind of paper I have had the pre- 
sumption to criticise. Simple questions frighten nobody, 
but they are always quite hard enough to answer really 
well. 

In order to justify more precisely the title of this paper, 
and to redeem it from the appearance of a mere philippic 
against examiners, I now ask by way of summary: Have 
public examinations any use at all, and how (incidentally) 
can their abuses be mitigated ? 

I have already made the familiar suggestion that some 
hall-mark of a useful school career is necessary. This end, 
which everybody, so far as I know, approves, is well served 
by a public examination for upper boys, provided the 
standard of it is well recognised by the public, and is not 
overlaid by any elaborate and distracting classification of 
honours. The important question of a leaving certificate 
lies rather outside our present scope, but at least one may 
sav that a higher public examination, if it is to be reallv 
valuable, should be so framed as to provide a natural 
consummation of a long and equable progress. It should 
be, I repeat, a natural consummation, and not what too 
often it now is—an exhausting nightmare for a summer 
erm, a final and desperate effort sustained only bv the 
thought that August is coming. A boy, if he has been a 
good bov, 
amination cheerfully, and not be compelled to ‘‘ fall on 
death "' (if I may quote a contemporary poet) 


** Even as sobbing runners breast the tape.” 
If the inspector, who has personal knowledge of the school, 


should be able to meet his higher public, ex- 
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and if the schoolmaster, who has personal knowledge of 
the boy, can somehow be concerned in this examination 
without destroying its value as an independent and com- 
parative test, so much the better. I will not go so far 
as to say that the independent examiner should always 
be a teacher himself, but I certainly think he should have 
had experience as a teacher, and if possible some fairly 
recent experience. 

Are public examinations, even for younger boys, 
altogether bad? I think not. A simple test of the kind I 
have advocated, a plain examination with no baubles, has 
one very strong point indeed to recommend it. It con- 
fronts the youngish bov with a new experience. It has 
the distinct moral value of teaching him to rise to an 
occasion. If the justice of an examiner is often a rough- 
and-ready justice, the justice which life itself metes out is 
invariably rough and ready, and it is good for weak and 
strong alike to pass through an ordeal of this kind. 
Parents also are concerned. The sensible parent may. 
legitimately wish to assure himself by some definite ex- 
ternal standard that his boy is doing reasonably well at 
school, and may reasonably be left there. The vain, fond 
parent may very usefully discover that other people, besides 
the form master, cannot share the parental opinion about 
the offspring's genius. We all know also the good, rather 
stolid kind of lad who wins a good place in his class by 
daily marks, but is hopelessly floored in a comprehensive 
written examination. With this type of boy one has 
enormous sympathy; I believe he often becomes the very 
best and most useful type of man; but even for this boy 
the shock of a public examination is more or less salutary. 
As for the boy who is really glib at examinations, the boy 
who possesses the instinctive knack of putting all his 
wares in the window, it goes without saying that he gains 
by practice. We may despise the art of showing more 
knowledge than one really has, of deftly concealing joints 
in one’s harness, but nobody can deny that it is a gift 
worth cultivating. It implies adaptability to environment, 
as followers of Spencer might say, and it is in constant 
request among lawyers, journalists, statesmen, and school- 


masters. 

On the whole, however, I should say that the present 
tendency—the tendency to discount the absolute value of 
public examinations, to use them as a means rather than 
as an end, and, above all, to substitute the stimulus of an 
expert and sympathetic personal inspection for that deso- 
lating anxiety about paper results which has so often made 
the teacher feel that in the midst of life he is in death— 
is a good tendency. We must cheerfully acknowledge that 
at present the Board of Education (if one may say so 
without irreverence) seems to be adopting a policy, ia this 
matter of public examinations, which is a really enlightened 
policy, a policy inspired by a broad and generous con- 
sideration of what school education really means. Apart 
from all arguments that can be set down on paper, experi- 
ence and instinct assure one that to live in an atmosphere 
of public examinations, to breathe their air perennially, to 
be for ever babbling of them and straining after them, is 
thoroughly debasing. If we are to have public examina- 
tions at all, thev should be tests rather than competitions. 
Thev should serve also as school examinations, so far as 
possible, occurring naturally in the normal course of the 
school year. Above all, their use should be strictly sub- 
ordinate to a clear view of our ultimate object in school 
life—to bring out the possibilities, not of some imaginary 
typical boy, but of the actual boys, every one a unique 
specimen in his way, with whom we have to deal. 
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ORGANISED GAMES FOR GIRLS.! 


By M. LAWRENCE, 
Headmistress of the Roedean School, Brighton. 


To any who are devoting their lives to the bringing up 
and training of the young, it must have always been a 
very important problem satisfactorily to fill out and occupy 
the ''out-of-lesson time." If six or seven out of the 
twenty-four hours are given to serious work, eleven to 
sleep and toilet, and two to meals, there still remain 
four or five hours which are unoccupied; and to the 
serious person who is anxious to train the good citizen 
the thought at once comes, shall those four or five hours 
daily in the young life be wasted and be allowed to 
take care of themselves, or shall they be utilised to the 
full ? 

The Anglo-Saxon race is, I believe, peculiar amongst 
other races in its very strong love for sport and outdoor 
life, and I suppose this is the reason that practical English 
men have long ago settled the difficult question by filling 
boys' leisure with elaborately organised games, which are 
made compulsory in all boarding schools and, I believe, 
in most day schools. 

In pleading the cause of games for girls, I would put 
first and foremost as a reason in their favour that they are, 
if rightly directed, a splendid means of developing character 
and bringing out what is best in children. 
lessons so difficult to learn: that each one of them is only 
a part, and a small part, in the big game; that selfish play 
is bad form, unsportsmanlike ; failure must be taken cheer- 
fully and good-temperedly; and that it is of first import- 
ance that our opponents, as well as ourselves, shall have 
fair play. In the schoolroom our chicf aim and object 
is to teach the child that she has an individuality—a think- 
ing brain—to be developed; in the plavground the child 
learns that she is one of a community, and that she must 
sink her individuality for the good of others. Education 
is incomplete unless both these lessons are learnt. The 
power of organisation and self-government, which is so 
readily learnt at games, becomes a very important factor 
in school life. 

We all know that in a big school it is verv important 
to secure a good tone. The only way to secure this good 
tone is to enlist the older girls on the side of law and 
order, for the mistresses to work through them and with 
them as friends. 

In most large, well-conducted schools there is some 
system for giving the older, trusted girls authority over 
the younger part of the school. These girls often have a 
great deal of responsibility on them, and consequently have 
a great opportunity of developing character. They have to 
assume command, use tact and common sense dailv, and 
yet learn to keep their places and not turn into little 
unnatural prigs. What better training can they have for 
their duties than the training of the cricket and hockey 
field, where everything must give way to the spirit of the 
game, and where one selfish and conceited person at once 
spoils the sport for all the others? 

Another very good reason for advocating games for girls 
is that, quite apart from the actual good the girls get from 
them, they fill their leisure with an innocent and whole- 
some occupation, and leave very little time for gossiping 


and loafing and other undesirable things. The matches 
a eS 


! Abridged from a paper read at the London County Council Conference 
of Teachers, January 4th, 1907. 
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are a never-ending topic of conversation, certainly prefer- 
able to the discussion of dress and worse frivolities. 

Lastly, one would advocate games for their splendid 
physical training. I believe one half the diseases we poor 
mortals are subject to are brought about by want of 
exercise. Drilling, dancing, swimming, and walking are 
all very good; but it is a well-known fact, endorsed by 
all doctors, that free, pleasurable movements in the fresh 
air, accompanied by interest or excitement, have a value 
of their own which no amount of drilling in a gymnasium 
can supply, and long walks are, I consider, positively bad 
for most girls. The long crocodile walk of the boarding 
school which one used to see, but which, I am glad to 
say, has almost died out, was a particular abomination. 
The pace of all was necessarily regulated to suit the 
slowest walker; and to a person who naturally walks 
quickly I can hardly imagine a more tiresome and 
thoroughly wearying thing than to be forced to crawl along 
for an hour, probably the same identical walk, every day, 
term after term. The process is soul-killing as well as 
back-breaking. 

I have often been told, on good authority, that when little 
boys first go to school quite 70 per cent. of them positivelv 
dislike cricket, and only after years of compulsory playing 
do they come to love it. This is, of course, the same with 
girls. A good many will tell you they hate all games. 
But it is precisely those girls who more particularly need 
their training: they are much too impressed with their 
own individuality ; therefore it would be a very good thing 
if the games could be made compulsory in girls’ schools. 
In a boarding school it is very easy to make games 
compulsory, but in a day school the difficulty seems to 
be very great. Quite apart from the fact that the school 
is very often situated in the middle of a town, and 
the playing field must of necessity be separated from the 
building by a more or less long train journey, and thus 
fitting in games with lessons becomes an almost impossible 
task ; quite apart from that the games must involve a good 
deal of expense to the parent, who often is not over- 
burdened with money; it is difficult then for the school- 
mistress to insist. I believe, however, that the majoritv 
of high schools in England have playing fields and a more 
or less flourishing games club, and that in schools where 
the headmistress is keen, often 75 per cent. of the girls 
belong to it. Many schools have a regular games mistress, 
trained at such a place as the Dartford Training College 
or the Anstey College, Birmingham, who also teaches 
drilling and dancing. The duties of this mistress are to 
look after and help the girls to organise the games, and 
to be responsible for matters of health and to prevent the 
girls from falling into silly excesses. It is also a good 
thing to enlist the help and sympathy of the younger 
mistresses on the staff, as the games often develop a very 
friendly spirit between mistress and pupil, and this is a 
very great help to the good tone of a school. 

There is, however, one very important point I should 
like to mention which has not received sufficient attention 
hitherto. While nearly every school has its playing field, 
very few have near it any house or pavilion in which 
there is a warmed room for girls to change in after their 
games. Every girl after playing should be made to strip 
and change her stockings and the garment next to her 
skin before attempting the home journey. I cannot 
imagine anything more dangerous than a girl’s getting 
thoroughly hot, and perspiring freely, and then, without 
having changed, sitting, for an hour perhaps, in a draughty 
railway carriage on a cold winter's day. This is, of course, 
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again a matter of expense; but it is a very important 
matter indeed, and neglect of precaution here has done a 
great deal to bring games into discredit. I should, there- 
fore, be inclined in any school in which I had anything to 
say to stop games altogether until these conditions had 
been complied with. 

A second important point to note is that often a slouchy 
walk and a bad carriage are brought about by games. 
If a weak-backed girl, who perhaps has done little or no 
exercise before, suddenly takes to hockey and cricket and 
overtires herself every dav at them, a figure which has 
been called the '' games figure" is generally the result. 
The muscles of the back and loins are too weak to keep 
a good position when the bodv is habitually overtired. 

The best way of dealing with this difficulty is first of 
all not to let a girl who is not very strong overdo games 
and stand in a bad position, perhaps for 14 hours every 
dav, fielding in cricket; and then the exercise of the 
games should be supplemented by scientific Swedish drill- 
ing and dancing. I say Swedish, as I believe this is the 
only well-thought-out scientific system which exercises 
the weak muscles in a body systematically, and supple- 
ments the movements of the games by strengthening 
those parts that do not come into play during the game. 
For instance, if a girl who is fond of bowling at cricket 
finds her right shoulder developing unduly, she should do 
some daily exercises for her left shoulder to kcep herself 
straight. If a girl gets into a bad position while standing 
at cricket, she should work the muscles of the loins or 
waist to give herself strength to keep in a good position. 
A splendid corrective to a slouchy, ungraceful walk are 
the balancing exercises on the balancing bar. A corrective 
to sudden and ungainly movements of the limbs which 
arise from weakness are the graceful exercises taught in 
the dancing lessons. A girl who learns to dance a gliding 
minuet gracefully will soon learn to control her limbs. 

These dancing and drilling lessons should be short, and, 
roughly speaking, be repeated as often as the girl plays 
hockey or cricket, so that every game which has a ten- 
dency to make her rough and throw her limbs about in an 
uncontrolled manner should be, as it were, counteracted 
by the regulated and systematic exercises of the drilling 
and dancing lessons. In this way almost perfect develop- 
ment would be secured. 

The drilling and dancing lessons, which if well given 
are very popular indeed with girls, are best interspersed 
between the morning lessons, while the best time of day 
for the games seems to be about half an hour after the 
midday meal in winter and in the late afternoon in 
summer. It is ideal, of course, to let each girl have a 
game and a drilling or dancing lesson every day, and in 
a boarding school this is easy enough; in a day school I 
suppose the most that is possible is to secure a game and 
a lesson twice a week. 

As to the games themselves, the three best games for 
schoolgirls are cricket, hockey, and lacrosse. Football is 
much too rough, and should never be attempted by girls. 
Cricket is better than lawn tennis, first of all because it 
is a public-spirited game, where each girl plays for her 
side and not for herself. Tennis has little educational 
value. Also tennis is the much more expensive game of 
the two, as it requires more ground; and to give a large 
school enough ground for tennis would be a very expensive 
matter. 

Hockey has the disadvantage, if overdone, of producing 
a bad carriage; the attitude of the girl playing hockey is 
head well down and body forward, while at lacrosse the 
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body is generally erect, and the head constantly thrown 
back when the player is in the attitude of throwing and 
catching. 

Lacrosse is rather the better game of the two, inasmuch 
as it requires more skill, and therefore is more jnteresting 
in the long run than hockey. But the best plan seems to 
be to have lacrosse during the autumn term and hockey 
during the term after Christmas. This change is a good 
thing, as it often gives different girls a chance of coming 
to the front. 

I should like to say here that mixed cricket and hockey, 
for obvious reasons, are very undesirable. No girl can 
ever play at all like a boy, and serious accidents are often 
the result of these mixed games. Cricket for girls, 
amongst girls, is a very good game. 

As to the games dress, the most practical arrange- 
ment is that every girl should wear a loose, short dress 
during school hours in which she can with comfort drill, 
dance, and play games, and this dress should be made, if 
possible, without a waistband, to prevent all possibility 
of tightness. Nothing can be much more injurious than to 
take exercise with anvthing on so tight that lungs and 
heart have not full play. 

In conclusion, I would make an earnest appeal to 
all interested in education to do what is in their power 
to promote phvsical culture in its widest sense amongst 
girls. There is still some opposition to overcome. For 
one thing, the financial difficulty looms large before us. 
The British parent is not fond of putting his hand in 
his pocket for anything he does not consider necessary ; 
but I must say this for him: when he is convinced he 
generally agrees that what is worth having is worth pay- 
ing for. Therefore it is for us teachers to convince people 
and to prove to them that these games do much to produce 
the young woman we all admire—tall, well-developed, with 
a good complexion, a healthy body, and a healthy mind; 
one who is sensible and capable, able to take her place 
in the world and grapple with its difficulties in a true and 
sportsmanlike spirit. 


CA з 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


WE are just now having lessons in the science of govern- 
ment from Asia—Mr. Naoroji, the president of the Indian 
National Congress, has been expounding the principles and 
methods of the British constitution. Either by quotation 
or from his own observation he expounds thus: '' Good 
government can never be a substitute for government by 
the people." ‘‘ All legislation is in the hands of the re- 
presentatives of the people." ‘‘ The whole life of England 
every day is all agitation." ‘‘ The British people did not 
wait for their Parliament till all the people were ready.” 
There has lately happened among us “а revival of the 
old and honourable principles of the seventeenth century,” 
“© of the true old spirit and instinct of liberty in the hearts 
of the leading British statesmen,” “© of the spirit, instincts 
and traditions of liberty and Liberalism,” ‘‘ of the old 
British love of liberty and self-government." Is this true? 
and what meanings are to be attached to the words 
“© people" and *''liberty," either with reference to the 
British Isles or to India where these words were spoken? 
Without such definition, the exposition is vague and 
hollow. 


WE do not remember to have ever read a quainter item 
of news than the following: “ A Chinese Imperial edict 
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has been issued raising Confucius to the same rank as 
Heaven and Earth, which are worshipped by the Emperor 
alone. It is believed that this edict has been promulgated 
in deference to the religious scruples of the Christian 
students in the Government colleges, who obiect to kotow, 
as required by immemorial custom, before the tablet of 
Confucius which is placed in all State colleges." There 
are several religions in China, and the Government of that 
country has pursued a policy of equal toleration for all. 
But such religions have been easy-going and mutually 
tolerant. Christianity, however, as in its beginning, is 
exclusive of other gods, and the Chinese Government has 
recognised this. But how quaintly, in our eyes. Confucius 
need not be worshipped; and this is effected by promoting 
him. 


MR. BALFOUR, in a speech of criticism on the Govern- 
ment's method of conducting business, said: '' Never 
before this Session had a Government depended so largely 
upon the amateur legislative efforts of unofficial members. 
Attempts to deal with great social problems or with great 
national interests in this way were to be deplored.” This 
sentence would form an admirable text for a lesson on 
our methods of legislation. In the elementary histories of 
our youth, we were told that ''if any member of the 
House of Commons thought of some new law, he proposed 
it in the House, and then,” &c., &c., through the various 
stages of ''readings," and the rest. We were never told 
that a private member had next to no chance of getting 
his proposal through, that it was only '' Government ” 
measures which had a chance of passing, and that this 
was effected by means of party lovalty, not by independent 
thinking and voting. But now a Government which adopts 
a '' private °’ proposal on '' great social problems or great 
national interests " is following a '' deplorable ° method. 
Are methods changing? or are our teachers knowing 
more ? 


A CONTINUOUS and reflecting study of medizval history 
reveals the fact that the great desire of ordinary folk in 
those times was '' good and firm government." Contrast 
the praise which the English chronicle gives to William I. 
and Henry I. with its blame of Stephen. The former are 
'* good, no man durst do aught but right " ; the latter is 
“© soft," and anarchy and misery prevail. The House of 
Lancaster fell ‘‘ for want of governance," and the Paston 
letters reveal a condition of private warfare on a small 
scale similar to the Wars of the Roses. Henry VII.’s 
legislation was directed to the suppression of '' mainten- 
ance " and all its horrors. We have heard that in the 
United States of America government often fails before 
the brutal strength of trades unions, and the ordinary 
citizen suffers for ‘f want of governance." And now in 
England a society called the '' Labour Protection Associa- 
tion " announces that it is prepared ''to provide its 
members with experienced men, who have served in the 
military, naval, or police forces, to counter-picket those 
who will use ‘peaceful persuasion’ towards non-union 
workmen.” 
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Messrs. F. E. Becker anp Co. (Hatton Wall, London) 
have issued a patent flexible stencil, which enables students 
to produce in a few seconds perfectly symmetrical diagrams 
of the commoner forms of chemical apparatus. As a time- 
saving device it is excellent, and it may be recommended 
for the use of those students who are proficient in making 
good freehand sketches; but it is the verv last appliance 
which should be entrusted to an incompetent draughtsman. 
The price of the stencil is sixpence. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


THE annual general meeting of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion was held on January roth and rith. In the course 
of his presidential address, the Rev. Dr. G. H. Rendall 
said we are confronted by alternative courses, that of 
uniformity and variety. The convenience of officials and 
the framing of examination schemes, the enlargement of 
education areas and the centralisation of control, are, he 
holds, continually squeezing schools into identity of pattern, 
method, and outlook, and frowning upon individual experi- 
ment and enterprise. The alternative course offers the 
better way, the president thinks, namely, frankly to 
recognise variety, not uniformity, as the ideal; to encourage 
diversities of programme іп schools of different type, 
different surroundings, and different constituents ; to secure 
equality of opportunity for schools of unusual or even 
eccentric, as well as schools of normal, aim; to foster 
initiative in teachers, responsibility and independence upon 
boards of managers; to believe in the importance of 
diversity, experiment, and even originality ; to tolerate, and 
when necessary to abet, resistance to the canker of ex- 
amination, and the steam-roller of centralised administra- 
tion. 


NUMEROUS resolutions were adopted by the headmasters 
at their annual meeting. One resolution expressed hearty 
agreement with the amendment to Clause 25 of the Educa- 
tion Bill carried in the House of Lords, providing for the 
constitution of a registration council, representative of the 
teaching profession, and for a register which '' shall con- 
tain the names and addresses of all registered teachers in 
alphabetical order in one column, together with the date 
of their registration, and such further statement as regards 
their attainments, training, and experience as the council 
may from time to time determine that it is desirable to 
set forth." It was subscquently resolved that as a sub- 
stitute for attendance at a day or resident training college, 
work in a school recognised for the purpose, under the 
personal supervision of the headmaster, or a master of 
method under the control of the headmaster, might with 
advantage be allowed. A general approval was given to 
the recommendations of Lord Roberts's deputation for the 
military training of boys. It was unanimously resolved 
that in the administration of secondary schools by local 
education authorities the utmost care should be taken to 
avoid weakening the personal responsibility of headmasters, 
and that any attempt to encroach on the present adminis- 
tration of such schools by their governing bodies and 
headmasters should be resisted as being prejudicial to the 
best interests of secondary education. A series of recom- 
mendations for a scholarship scheme was adopted; the 
report of the Classical Association Committee on the pro- 
nunciation of Latin was approved; and a resolution passed 
declaring the remuneration of to be 
inadequate. 


assistant-masters 


THE annual meeting of the Assistunt-masters’ Associa- 
tion, which now has a membership of 1,650, was held on 
January 11th. In moving the adoption of the annual re- 
port, Mr. C. H. Greene, the retiring president, alluding to 
the Richmond (Yorks) case, which raises again the old 
question whether headmasters are really supreme in their 
schools, declared that the Assistant-masters’ Association 
is going to fight out this question to the bitter end. A 
large guarantee fund has been raised, and, if necessary, 
the case will be carried to the House of Lords. A resolu- 
tion was passed welcoming the growing feeling of union 
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among secondary-school teachers, as shown especially in 
the formation of a Federal Council of Secondary-school 
Associations, and looking forward with confidence to the 
promotion bv the council of a sound national policy in 
matters of education. Approval was expressed of the salary 
scheme for secondary-school teachers adopted by the London 
County Council, and of the fact that the Board of Educa- 
tion in its recently published report lays so much stress 
on the importance of increasing the present inadequate 
salaries of the teaching staffs. The reformed pronuncia- 
tion of Latin was also approved. Dr. H. F. Heath, 
director of special reports and inquiries to the Board of 
Education, delivered an address on '' The Place of Modern 
Languages in Secondary Education.”’ 


THE twenty-third annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant-mistresses in Public Secondary 
Schools was held on January 12th. А resolution having 
been adopted in favour of the establishment of an educa- 
tional conference for the discussion of purely educational 
subjects, Miss Hodge, of Notting Hill High School, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. Miss Skeats, of 
Queen's School, Chester, the retiring president, in the 
course of her address, said the association has formed 
information committees to report on the action of the 
various local education authorities, upon whose activity 
the welfare of those who serve in the schools now depends. 
The framing of regulations for secondary schools by the 
Bcard of Education is a matter for serious consideration. 
Unless the association takes some action it seems possible 
that the levelling policy will become a fixed one. The 
principle that the same amount of time must be given to 
each grade of subjects during the whole of a child's school 
career is one that cannot commend itself to the practical 
teacher. There is great need, she continued, for the 
association to hold a watching brief for the curriculum in 
order to prevent overcrowding and ill-advised regulations, 
and to obtain far greater elasticity to meet the require- 
ments of local conditions. ‘There is an increasing tendency 
on the part of the local authorities to consider the con- 
ditions under which teachers are working in the schools, 
and the action of the London County Council has impressed 
upon others the fact that in many areas the salaries are 
not adequate. So long as a woman, after teaching for 
many years, mav find herself stranded in middle life with- 
out the means of securing a competence, it can hardly be 
said that the teacher's lot is a bright one. Miss C. L. 
Thomson read a paper on the teaching of English. 


THE first general meeting of the English Association was 
held at University College, London, on January 12th. The 
objects of the association are: To afford opportunities for 
intercourse and co-operation amongst all those interested 
in English language and literature; to help to maintain 
the correct use of English, spoken and written; to pro- 
mote the due recognition of English as an essential element 
in the national education; to discuss methods of teaching 
English and the correlation of school and university work ; 
to encourage and facilitate advanced study in English 
language and literature. Mr. Sidney Lee presided, and 
during the course of his address said the association 
advocates that, whatever other subjects are taught 
thoroughly, English ought to be taught thoroughly too. It 
is for the association to devise means of meeting difficul- 
ties in the way of realising this aim. There is an infinite 
deal for the association to do, as is obvious to anvone 
acquainted with the strides that English teaching and 
English knowledge are making through all the grades of 
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the educational system in America, in Germany, and, 
strangest of all, in France. It is a significant fact that 
at Harvard University, the oldest and one of the most 
active of American universities, there are twenty professors 
of English study in its various aspects, and at Oxford 
there is practically only one, and that the Oxford pro- 
fessor's pupils are for the most part not undergraduate 
members of the University, but women students, who, 
although they are not allowed any academic status at all, 
yet are ahead of their brothers in intelligent zeal for 
English study. In advanced English scholarship, America, 
Germany, and even France are outdoing England. Various 
resolutions determining the constitution of the association 
and the election of officers having been adopted, a 
successful mecting was brought to a close. 


THE annual meeting of the Geographical Association was 
held on January 4th. The annual report for 1906, which 
was adopted, shows that a steady increase in the number 
of members has taken place during the year. While fifty- 
nine members were lost by death or resignation, ninety 
new members were added to the roll, making the total 
membership 535. This total includes the members of the 
newly formed branch in South Africa. The members now 
include teachers of every grade, school inspectors, and 
others interested in geographical education, both at home 
and abroad. А special committee of the association has 
been appointed to co-operate with a committee of the 
recently formed Historical Association. This joint com- 
mittee will discuss syllabuses in the combined subjects of 
geography and history, and will draw up suggestions for a 
historical atlas for schools. It is one of the privileges of 
members of the association that they can borrow at very 
low rates view slides, many of which cannot be obtained 
by the general public. A catalogue of these view slides has 
been prepared. It was published in the Summer Number 
of The Geographical Teacher for 1906. A special com- 
mittee on lantern slides has been appointed, with Mr. 
G. W. Palmer, of Clifton College, as honorary secretary. 
This committee is considering the whole question of lantern 
slides, how far it is possible to prepare series illustrative 
of certain aspects of geography, as well as of various 
countries. As soon as the work is sufficiently advanced, 
plans will be published for the exchange and purchase of 
slides and photographic prints. ‘Teachers of geography 
wishing. to join the association should communicate with 
the honorary correspondence secretary, мг. J. Е. Unstead, 
Goldsmiths' College, London, S.E. 


Ат the annual meeting of the Public School Science 
Masters’ Association on January r2th, Sir Oliver Lodge 
spoke in favour of ambidextral training. He thinks there 
may be a tendency to overdo the quantitative side of 
science. In heat, practical work should be of this nature, 
but in electricity, measurement may well be postponed in 
favour of an early acquaintance with the simple pheno- 
mena. [t is important to feed only the hungry, and not 
to stuff unwilling minds with information. He suggested 
that astronomy and physiology might be taken in schools, 
but the subjects should be dealt with, not in a technical 
manner, but rather through the biography of the discoverer. 
It is desirable, Sir Oliver Lodge said, to learn a science 
from both ends. In this way it is possible to utilise both 
the inductive and deductive sides of the subject. No 
educated man should be without a knowledge of the 
material universe; and though literature may be a better 
educational subject on the psychical side, it cannot give 
Mr. Thwaites (Leicester) gave the 
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results of inquiries concerning the teaching of science in 
the public schools. It appears that about 60 per cent. 
of the boys take up science to some extent, and the 
average time allowed for the general course is four hours 
weekly. Mr. Leyland-Wilson (Charterhouse) explained 
that he teaches the atomic theory through physics. After 
a preliminary course of measuring and an elementary 
quantitative training in heat, the molecular idea is brought 
in to explain formation of crystals. Further work on the 
physical properties of air leads to a molecular explanation 
of the phenomena, and a similar opportunity occurs after 
constancy of composition and gaseous diffusion are dealt 
with. The atomic theory is only mentioned after a course 
of chemistry, which includes demonstration of multiple 
proportions and the laws of gaseous composition. 


AT a meeting of the Girls’ School Music Union, held on 
January rith, the recent memorandum of the Board of 
Education concerning the teaching of music in secondary 
schools was discussed. Mr. Walter Ford opened the dis- 
cussion, during which the utility of the memorandum was 
widely recognised. 


Tue Rev. Dr. William Haig-Brown, formerly head- 
master of Charterhouse, died on January rith at the age 
of eighty-three years. The great achievement of his head- 
mastership, which lasted írom 1863 to 1897, was the 
transference of the school from London to Godalming. 
As a correspondent in the Times has recorded, Dr. Haig- 
Brown ''gave the school the full devotion of his best 
powers; he identified himself with it; he knew every 
fragment of its history, and was ever ' jealous '—to use 
his own favourite word—of its honour and reputation. 
When traditions were harmíul or retarded progress, he 
was fearless and would have none of them; but of what- 
ever was good in the past he was the most faithful and 
considerate of guardians.” 


A HOLIDAY course for foreigners will be carried on at 
the University of London next summer, and will, as in 
former years, be under the direction of Prof. Walter 
Rippmann. The full course will last from July 22nd to 
August 16th. The number of students will be limited; 
students should, therefore, make early application, which 
in every case should be written in English. Tickets will 
be allotted as applications are received. Distinguishing 
features of the course are the lectures treating of English 
literature, institutions, education, and art; the systematic 
study of English phonetics; the classes for conversation, 
reading, and choral singing, conducted bv trained teachers ; 
and the organisation of excursions to places of interest in 
and around London. Arrangements will not be made for 
students who are only beginning the study of English, and 
have no conversational knowledge of the language. Details 
of the lectures and classes, and forms of application for 
admission and for accommodation, may be obtained on or 
after May rst. All communications referring to the holiday 
course should be addressed to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity Extension Board, University of London, South 
Kensington, London, S.W., and the words ‘‘ Director of 
the Holiday Course"' should be written in the top left 
corner of the envelope. 


THe tenth of the series of articles on public-school 
education appearing in the Times deals with laboratories, 
and is by the Rev. T. Nicklin, of Rossall School. Mr. 
Nicklin says: ' It would be hard to find a single public 
school of recognised position that has not a laboratory 
which, if not palatial. is yet adequately equipped for that 
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end of science teaching that is regarded in England as 
educationally best.'"' We are told later that ''English 
public-school masters are not insensible to the danger of 
their old methods, yet see no sufficient evidence for making 
radical change. For, while adhering to the German theory 
that lectures and intellectual teaching must be the staple 
of the work, the English public schools have from the first 
made considerable use of the laboratory; and to-day that 
use is on a larger scale and more thorough in character 
than ever before." Many science masters will not agree 
that the kind of science teaching in all public schools is 
that ‘‘ regarded in England as educationally best." With 
boys, lectures at all events should not be the staple of 
the work; and there is no reason why laboratory practice 
should not be highly intellectual. It would have been 
more satisfactory had Mr. Nicklin recognised more fully 
in his article the unique value of experimental work, and 
been able to report that this was the staple of the science 
work in our great schools. 


AN essay on discipline, by Mr. J. L. Paton, formed the 
eleventh of the Times series of articles on public-school 
education. We wish every schoolmaster and schoolmistress 
in the country could be induced to study it. * The school's 
primary function is to teach the lesson and enforce the 
practice of obedience." '' Respect for law does not come 
by nature; it must, therefore, be superimposed on nature 
by habit; right habit is a matter of enforcement and a 
matter of time." ‘‘ No school is fitted to train for self- 
government which does not train its juniors to obedience, 
and its seniors, through its sixth-form system, to responsi- 
bility.” *'' It is not right that the child's school life should 
be all gall and wormwood, but neither is it right that it 
should be all cakes and ale.” Mr. Paton has many in- 
structive lessons to draw from American experience in 
adopting fully the Rousseau theory of education, and con- 
cludes this part of his article by reminding his readers: 
‘It is easier to relax the reins of discipline than it is to 
tighten them." We are sure no teacher will regret having 
secured a copy of the Times for December 29th, 1906, and 
having studied this essay. 


THE twenty-third annual report of the Association of 
University Women Teachers shows that the total member- 
ship is now 1,648, of whom 246 ordinary members have 
been elected during the past year, the greatest increase on 
record in any single year. Of this number, sixty-six 
belong to Cambridge, twenty-two to Oxford, and sixty- 
eight to London University. Suitable applications for 
teachers received during the year numbered 353. Through 
the association 168 appointments were made. There has 
been considerable increase in the demand for teachers, both 
from public and private schools. Notwithstanding the large 
increase in membership, the demand for teachers is some- 
times difficult to meet; and in certain directions the 
shortage in the supply of experienced teachers with good 
degree qualifications almost threatens to become acute. 
The demand for specialists continues; and the supply of 
teachers of natural science, mathematics, and modern 
languages has proved very inadequate to meet the need. 


THE Education Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
is anxious to acquire a large Manchester estate known as 
Platt Fields. It is proposed to erect a training school 
with residential colleges for teachers, and to set apart 
some land as playing fields. If the Corporation should 
sanction the scheme, the Government contribution would 
cover 75 per cent. of the cost of the buildings and land 
required. This, it is reported, would mean a charge on 
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the rates of about a farthing in the pound. If the Council 
should agree to its purchase, negotiations will, we learn 
from the Morning Post, be commenced at an early date. 


Mr. 5$1рхкү Н. WELLS, principal of the Battersea Poly- 
technic, has accepted the position of Director-General of 
the newly created Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Egypt. Mr. Wells expects formally to 

enter upon his new duties in October next. 


* Tue Perse First Latin Book " by Mr. W. Н. S. Jones, 
included among the classical books named in the list of 
* Most Notable School Books of 1906," published in our 
last issue (p. 21), should have been called a '' First Latin 
Book." It is published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., and its price is 1s. 6d. 


SCOTTISH. 


THE annual congress of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland was held this year in Dundee. The congress pro- 
gramme was an exceedingly interesting and varied one, 
and not overloaded with items as is usually the case. The 
president, Mr. John Mudie, gave a thoughtful address on 
"The Moral Purpose in Education." During the past 
generation, he said, education has been chiefly concerned 
with the development of the intellect and the acquisition 
of knowledge, while the moral and spiritual side of child 
nature has been fed on the crumbs that have fallen from 
their table. The inevitable reaction has been a long time 
in coming, but it is here at last, and pupils of the present 
generation will be sent out to the battle of life much better 
equipped in their whole nature than their immediate pre- 
decessors have been. Principal Donaldson, St. Andrews 
University, attended to receive the honorary degree of 
F.E.I.S., and his appearance was made the occasion of 
a perfect ovation from the large audience to mark their 
appreciation of his life-long interest in education. The 
venerable Principal, in a delightfully reminiscent speech, 
said he was in a large measure responsible for inaugurating 
the idea of an annual congress. The original aim was 
thereby to discuss educational matters, and to bring closer 
together teachers of all grades throughout the country. 
Since that time a great gulf has become fixed between 
these different classes, and it should be the object of the 
institute to remedy this state of matters. 


THE appearance on the congress platform of the Secretary 
for Scotland had special significance in view of the 
imminence (so it is hoped) of an Education Bill for Scot- 
land. Mr. Sinclair was naturally somewhat vague and 
guarded in his remarks, but without any undue straining 
of his words it may be taken for granted this Session will 
see an Education Bill dealing with the medical inspection 
of schools, the feeding of school children, and the tenure 
and superannuation of teachers. In regard to the last, 
the Secretary for Scotland was as thoroughly sound as any 
teacher advocate. ''If we are to attract to this noble 
profession men and women of the highest ability and 
capacity, we must look beyond the initial training to the 
ultimate conditions of service. To maintain the high 
standard that now exists, and to develop and improve upon 
it, we must ask ourselves whether the conditions of service 
as regards tenure and superannuation do not admit of 
improvement. ” 


THe leaving certificate examinations are announced to 
begin on June 19th, 1907. In the accompanying circular, the 
Department strongly discourages the haphazard presenta- 
tion of pupils in isolated subjects. Presentation in un- 
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related subjects has all along been the weakness of these 
examinations, and it is satisfactory to find emphasis laid 
on presentation for definite forms of group certificates. The 
only condition necessary for the success of the new scheme 
is that there should be a fairly wide choice of groups. 
Insistence upon uniformity of groups for all would be a 
retrograde and fatal policy for secondary education. 
Teachers should note that the formal essay is in danger of 
being displaced from its position of honour in the English 
paper. The essay has fallen under suspicion, because it 
may be employed, not for the sake of expounding know- 
ledge, but in order to display ability in writing. This is 
true of much essay writing; but that is the fault of the 
teacher or examiner who sets a theme outside the scope 
of the pupil’s knowledge. If the subject is carefully 
selected, no better exercise than the essay can be got 
within the scope of the school curriculum. 


Tue Provision of Meals Bill has failed to find a place 
on the Statute so far as Scotland is concerned, largely 
owing to the determined opposition of Sir Henry Craik. 
His action in this respect has been severely criticised, but 
his attitude on this question was in complete harmony 
with the whole body of evidence given before the Select 
Committee by Scottish witnesses. Whatever view one may 
take of the question, it is pleasing in these days of weak- 
kneed legislation to find one standing resolutely to his 
Opinions in the face of an overpowering majority, and in 
spite of much obloquy and misrepresentation. 


THE schemes of the County and Burgh Committees in 
regard to bursaries are coming in for a good deal of adverse 
comment. Dr. Struthers, of the Education Department, 
has submitted that of the Edinburgh committee to some 
pointed criticism. He thinks the whole system of award- 
ing bursaries should be recast in order that more regard 
may be had to the varying circumstances of different candi- 
dates. Bursaries he regards as maintenance allowances, 
which should vary with the financial position of the parents 
and the actual outlay (for travelling expenses or mainten- 
ance away from home) of the pupils. An examination of 
the various schemes for grants to junior students brings 
out the fact that much more is offered by burgh com- 
mittees than by county committees. The students under 
the former have no travelling expenses or maintenance 
away from home, yet they are, as a rule, in receipt of 
larger bursaries than their fellows in the country. This 
is due to allocating the money for this purpose largely on 
the basis of population. By this method large and wealthy 
areas have a surfeit of funds, while the sparsely populated 
and poor districts are starved. 


THE long-drawn-out negotiations between the provincial 
committees for the training of teachers and the training 
colleges for the transfer of their buildings and staff have 
at length been completed. The Church of Scotland receives 
515,500 for its buildings in so far as they аге not 
governed by an educational trust, and the United Free 
Church receives £10,000 as its share, and is relieved of a 
considerable debt upon the college buildings. Тһе pro- 
tracted pourparlers are said to be entirelv due to the dila- 
toriness of the provincial committees. This lack of busi- 
ness dispatch, together with many other evidences of want 
of grip on their part, does not promise well for the success 
of the new training Minute. The appointment of the 
directors of studies will, it is hoped, give the much-needed 
initiative and driving power to the new committees. 


THE general committee of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, at a meeting specially convened to consider the 
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question of superannuation, unanimously agreed to press 
during the forthcoming Session for a scheme of super- 
annuation on the following lines: (i) That school boards 
be empowered to grant pensions or retiring allowances to 
all teachers in their service, irrespective of whether such 
teachers have accepted the Superannuation Act or not. 
(ii) That the Scotch Education Department shall contribute 
from moneys accruing to Scotland sums equal to those 
granted by the recognised educational authority—the total 
pension from all sources not to exceed forty-sixtieths of 
the retiring salary. (iii) That the Act be retrospective in 
the case of teachers who have retired since 1899. (iv) That 
the assurance principle be included with the pension prin- 
ciple, so that a grant may be made to the dependents of 
teachers who die in service. It will be noted that this 
scheme is to be supplementary to the existing scheme. 
Scotland has always claimed to be in a different position 
from England as regards pension. Historically the right to 
pension was always possessed up to the passing of the Act 
of 1898. By the present scheme Scottish teachers arc 
mercly seeking the restoration of their use and wont posi- 
tion in regard to retiring allowances. 


IRISH. 


Tue school grant paid by the Intermediate Board of 
Education again shows a decided decrease; and when we 
consider that everywhere educational grants throughout the 
kingdom show a marked inclination to rise, it is clearly 
time that the Government should take this matter in hand. 
Mr. Bryce, who came to us with the reputation of a great 
authority on secondary education, did absolutely nothing 
for the secondary education of Ireland, and this in face 
of the fact that in 1906 the scale of grants dropped to 
almost one-half of what it was in 1903. The unit in 
1903, i.c., the amount paid for a pass in the preparatory 
grade, was £5 17s., in 1904 it was £5 9s., in 1905 
£3 16s., and in 1906 £3 2s. The fall is due mainly to 
the drop in the income of the Board. The Board has 
made an innovation, too, for 1906 in the comparative rates 
of payment; hitherto the rate in the junior grade has 
been 13 that in the preparatory grade for a pass, and 
21 for a pass with honours; this year it is 2 for a pass 
and 3 for a pass with honours. As the proportion remains 
the same in the higher grades, this will benefit schools 
the pupils of which do not proceed beyond the junior- 
grade standard. Ought the Board to make these changes 
without explanation and without notice? 


THe debate in the House of Commons last June, by 
which the proposed Rules for 1907 were rejected and which 
led to the Rules for 1906 being substituted owing to the 
impossibility of making the suggested changes in time, has 
had one salutary effect at least. The Rules and Programme 
of the Intermediate Board for 1908 have been published at 
an unprecedentedly early date, being issued at Christmas, 
while in former years they have never appeared until 
. Easter. Whether the schools will be equally grateful for 
the other effects of the debate is very problematical. The 
point at issue was that Irish was not so favourablv treated 
as other languages, e.g., French. This grievance has now 
been remedied; but, at the same time, the Board has 
entirelv altered the Rules for passing its examinations, and 
has made them more stringent. In the preparatory grade 
the conditions remain the same, except that mathematics 
is substituted for arithmetic or algebra; but in the higher 
grades the four courses are abolished, and the following 
are the compulsory subjects: A, English; B, two of the 
following languages: (1) Greek, (2) Latin, (3) French, 
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(4) German, (5) Irish; C, mathematics; D, one other 
subject, which, except for those exempt, shall be experi- 
mental science. 


THE changes go even deeper than appears at first sight. 
English, as a subject, is altogether changed. For the old 
subject of English literature and English composition, in 
each part of which 30 per cent. was necessary for a pass, 
we have the language, literature, and history of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in which 30 per cent. must be obtained 
as a whole, and in each grade a number of works is re- 
commended merely ‘‘ to be read " ; what the nature of the 
examination in this subject will be is not apparent, and 
requires explanation. A pass in two languages other than 
English is a startling change, and means a raising of the 
standard, especially as the programme in these subjects 
remains of the same kind. Again, by a pass in mathe- 
matics is meant a pass, that is not less than 30 per cent., 
in each of the two papers in the preparatory and junior 
grades (these are arithmetic and algebra, as a single 


| subject, and geometrv), and in the middle and senior grades 


30 per cent. in arithmetic and algebra and 3o per cent. 
in geometry or trigonometry. Girls may pass in mathe- 
matics by obtaining 30 per cent. in one paper. On the 
other hand, the amount of work prescribed in arithmetic 
and algebra and geometry is considerably less than in 
previous years. Temporary provision is made in languages 
for students who have already passed with one language 
only in any grade other than the preparatorv. 


OTHER important changes are as follows: The exhibi- 
tions are defined as of two classes, and their amounts 
stated; the four courses for exhibitions and prizes remain, 
but students may enter for them all, and are not obliged 
to choose one beforehand ; the basis upon which they will 
be awarded is defined, starting from a standard mark to 
be obtained from the marks of the highest candidates. 
The special prizes for Greek and German are abolished, 
the rules for music are modified, and an intermediate 
school is defined as an educational institution which affords 
classical or scientific education in any grade higher than 
the preparatory. 


AT the Dublin Education Society in December, 1906, a 
lecture was delivered by Mr. A. Murray on *' The Problem 
of the Feeble-minded Child." The lecturer urged the 
necessity for special schools for the feeble-minded as a 
corollary to compulsorv attendance, the ordinary elementary 
school being unsuitable for them, and their presence 
impeding the work of the other children. As Denmark 
and Germany had preceded us in compulsory, education, so 
they had preceded us in providing special schools and 
specially trained teachers for. the education of the feeble- 
minded. 


AN important lecture was delivered in the Royal Dublin 
Society in December, 1906, under the auspices of the 
Dublin Sanitary Association, by Dr. Robert B. McVittie 
on *' Education from a Physiological Point of View.'"' Her 
Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen was present. The 
lecturer said the object of education is to develop man 
physically, mentally, and morally. The first function of 
the brain is to control physical vitality; hence its propor- 
tion to the rest of the body is much greater in infancy 
and childhood than in adult life. The evolution of thought 
and development of the reasoning powers should, therefore, 
be rather discouraged than stimulated in early life. Plenty 
of fresh air, good food, and abundance of sleep are abso- 
lutely necessary for the growing child. All teaching in the 
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earlv parts of life should be of a concrete nature. 
should be no anxiety, fear, hurry, or effort to grasp 
abstract ideas. As these results followed inevitably from 
competitive examinations, they should be absolutelv con- 
demned in childhood and early youth. 


WELSH. 


SHOULD agriculture be taught in the elementary rural 
school? At a meeting of the Merioneth Education Com- 
mittee, a resolution affirming the desirability has been 
carried. The special reason for the resolution is that 
agriculture and mining are the chief, if not only, in- 
dustries of the county. Of course, the objection that 
teachers themselves do not always know the subject was 
recognised. But it was met by the answer that the 
principles of agriculture might then be taught by dictation 
lessons and reading from standard works. If it was said 
there was no time for agriculture in the curriculum, the 
replv offered was, again, that dictation and reading lessons 
would solve the difficulty. It was even argued that for 
the county schools, i.e., the intermediate schools, agri- 
culture would be more valuable than Latin or geometry. 


Ir was distinctly stated that it was not proposed to 
add a single teacher to the staff. All that was suggested 
was to “use the machinery at our disposal." What was 
not realised was that to propose to alter the conditions under 


which teachers are appointed to teach the present subjects | 


of the curriculum, by the inclusion of a highly technical 
subject like agriculture, would be to treat the whole body of 
teachers as a set of labourers who can be turned to any 
odd job, owing to the view taken of their work as un- 
skilled. The method of teaching agriculture by dictation 
and reading lessons is almost as absurd as proposing to 
teach football or swimming by dictation and reading 
lessons. Апа if, as was suggested, it is hoped that 
Merioneth should ''take a lead in this matter," and 
since the Education Committee is unanimous as to the 
desirability of undertaking the inclusion of the subject, it 
is to be hoped that the county will add more than “a 
single teacher to the staff,” viz., just as many teachers 
as are necessary to do the work adequately and effectively. 


AT a meeting of the Governors of the Barmouth County 
School, a letter from the Central Welsh Board has been 
considered on the question of the teaching of Welsh. It 
appears that the languages taught in the school are Welsh, 
English, French, and Latin. One of the governors sug- 
gested it was almply a waste of time to include Latin 
amongst the subjects ''in these days." The headmaster 
pointed out that the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
compelled them to include Latin; and, moreover, it is a 
necessary subject for those who wish to enter on a college 
career. Of course, the schemes which are settled by 
authority give a security that subjects will be continued 
in schools. Otherwise it would seem to be probable that 
governing bodies, in their settlement of curricula, would 
make the intelligent teacher's lot not a '' happy опе.” 


AT present, in the examinations of the Central Welsh 
Intermediate Education Board, it is open to candidates to 
answer the questions in Scripture in either Welsh or 
English. It appears that only a small number accept the 
oepportunitvy to use Welsh, and the Board is sending 
letters advising the schools to use Welsh in Scripture 
answers, and to use the Welsh language in the teaching 
of the subject. The headmaster of Llanrwst County 
School wrote to his governors on the subject as follows: 
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“I cannot say I quite agree with the proposal. It seems 
to me that the fact that many of the pupils in the Sunday 
schools have Scripture entirely in Welsh makes it more 
desirable that they should have some acquaintance also 
with Scripture in English to meet the difficulty of ex- 
pression in English that some of them have. I have 
already told the boys who intend to do Scripture for me 
that they are welcome to put their answers down in Welsh 
if they wish, but I doubt whether many prefer it, and 
there are one or two pupils who would understand nothing 
of the lesson in Welsh. If the governors desire it should 
be done I can make arrangements for it, though I think 
it would be a mistake in many ways." It was decided 
to ask the Board to print the Scripture examination ques- 
tions in both Welsh and English, but to leave the candi- 
date free to answer in either language. 


Іт is rumoured that it is probable that at an carly date 
a new department or sub-department for Wales may be 
expected in connection with the Board of Education. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 
Modern Languages. 
Labiche, Le Baron de Fourchevif. (1) 70 pp. (Blackie.) 


6d. (2) Edited by W. G. Hartog. 58 pp. (Rivingtons.) 
1$.— T wo editions of a farcical play (1) with questionnaire, 
sentences for retranslation, and a vocabulary (apparently 
complete) ; (2) with a few notes, questionnaire, passages 
for retranslation, misprints, and needlessly ugly pictures. 


Cendrillon. By Е. Magee. 31 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.— 
A fairy tale turned into a musical comedy; probably quite 
suitable for a girls’ school. The introduction of Pierrot is 
a mistake from the artistic point of view; we prefer the 
simplicity of the tale as it is given in Perrault. 


О. Feuillet, Vie de Polichinelle. 133 pp. (Blackie.) ıs. 
—This amusing account of Punch is here issued with 
quaint, old-fashioned illustrations, an ample questionnatre, 
and a vocabulary which is tolerably complete. "The absence 
of notes is not a serious matter, as the text is quite straight- 


forward. It may be recommended for cursory reading. 
A. de Vigny, Histoire de l'Adjudant. Edited by C. 
Brereton. 34 рр. (Blackie.) 4d.—This pretty tale de- 


served editing; it is taken from La Veillée de Vincennes. 
Mr. Brereton supplies a biographical introduction, and 
notes in which the reader is asked to '' note " all kinds 
of things. We in turn venture to ask him to note a few 
misprints: la for le (p. 8, 1. 19), faire for fait (p. 10, 1. 20), 
de omitted (p. 23, 1. 23). 


Choix de Poésies pour les Enfants. Rédigé par Mlle M. 
Humbert. 40 pp. (Blackie.) 4d.—It is not clear what 
enfants Mile Humbert had in mind when she compiled 
this little volume of French poems. It is not likely that 
the child capable of appreciating Trois jours de Christophe 
Colomb will be interested in many of the earlier poems. 
The vocabulary in many cases is really quite difficult. If 
we had space, it would be tempting to compare the spirit 
in which French and English authors write for children. 
Do not the following lines seem terribly stilted? А child 
addresses a cat: 

'" Quoi, vous avez tué, d'une dent meurtrière, 
Mon charmant favori? ... 
Que ce trait est cruel! ah! fuyez ma présence! ” 

E. Labiche and E. Martin, Le 
Perrichon. Edited by W. G. Hartog. 


Voyage de Monsieur 
99 pp. (Riving- 
G 
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tons.) is.—There is no introduction to this popular 
comedy, not even a list of the dramatis personae. The 
text is not free from misprints, the strangest of which is 
Madman for Armand on p. 36; we have no space to 
enumerate such slips as la jour, viola, faiset, meniéres, 
&c. The editor also supplies French notes, questions on 
the text, and passages for translation, as in the other 
volumes of this series. The illustrations are depressing. 


Histoire d'un Chien and Le Vilain Petit Canard. Edited 
by W. G. Hartog. 66 pp. (Rivingtons.) 1is.—We can 
hardly keep pace with this indefatigable editor; indeed, to 
judge from misprints, he is always in a terrible hurry. 
The first short story is by Mme de Witt; the second is 
the famous tale by Andersen, considerably simplified and 
shortened. The notes, here as in the rest of the series, 
would be more valuable if the exercises were based on 
shorter sections of the text, and if there were more 
practice in applied grammar and  word-formation. The 
vocabulary seems to be practically complete. 


Classics. 


Translated by Robert Whitelaw. 
With Introduction and Notes by J. Churton Collins. 
1+56 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 15. net.—We have already 
noticed an earlier number of this series of books, and ex- 
pressed our opinion that it will not do what is expected 
of it. The editors expect, no doubt, that such books may 
form part of the English work of schools, and so give 
something of Greek literature to those who are brought 
up on the modern commercial system. We do not believe 
that commercial schools will look at a translation. from 
the Greek, at least from the Greek drama. Where the 
translation is itself a genuine part of English literature 
(as with the Elizabethans), there is a strong case for 
it, and such translations, if reprinted, тау possibly be 
adopted in classical schools for their modern side or for 
young boys and girls; but Mr. Whitelaw’s translation, 
good as it is, has not yet this claim to recognition, and 
the drama is that part of ancient literature which is most 
difficult to appreciate without a knowledge of Greek 
language and antiquities. It is really impossible to get 
at the heart of Greece by translations. But those who 
know Greek will enjoy this translation, in its austere and 
cold finish, far removed from the sentiment and the form- 
less extravagance of modern verse. The lvrics, unfortu- 
nately, are not a success; but the blank verse is verv 
good, as scholars already know. Mr. Collins has added 
explanatory notes, and a long introduction, on the life of 
Sophocles, his place as a poet, and the plot and problems 
of the play. Little of this belongs to the play properly. 
Such a series as this ought to have its general introductory 
volumes, or pamphlets, and as little as possible in each 
section, nor anything which is not to the point. 


Sophocles’ Antigone. 


The Frogs of Aristophanes. Edited, with Introduction, 
Commentary, and Critical Notes, by Dr. T. G. Tucker. 
Ix+276 pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. net.—This is an 
exceptionally good edition of its kind. It is permitted us 
to consider it from the schoolboy's point of view, and from 
that point it contains a great deal too much; but it is 
just the book for anyone who has to “get up” the 
'" Frogs," and excellent for the teacher. The whole book 
bears evidence of independent thought and judgment, and 
it contains a number of novelties in text or commentary 
which deserve the attention of scholars. In the introduc- 
tion the editor discusses the political and literary bear- 
ings of the play, both, and especially the second, being of 
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some importance. He gives reason to think that the play 
was brought out at the Lesser Mysteries at Agrai, not the 
Greater at Eleusis. Finally, he has a valuable essay on 
the language and metre of comedy, from which much may 
be learnt. His text is sound and conservative, but he has 
adopted a few changes which are almost all, we think, 
improvements. A new point is given to v. 570 by assign- 
ing it to Dionysus, instead of to a supposed second 
mavbokevrpia. Тһе MS. few is defended, successfully we 
think, in v. 1157; and great care is taken with spelling 
and the forms of accidence. In 957 the editor conjectures 
{рх for épà;, an improvement certainly, but not supported 
by evidence. The notes contain a great deal of good 
Greek (see, e.g., those on 97, 265, 565, 607). On the 
other hand, our old friend dé€os reappears, whom we 
thought dead and done for, in the explanation of ov un 
(202), and the note on 554 is not convincing. ‘The explana- 
tions of allusions and jokes are full and good, and a new 
point is seen more than once (e.g., 121). There is, how- 
ever, a fanciful vein in the editor, which leads him to 
vain guessing; he suggests, for example, that  Avairov 
Aíüos in 194 may be a hit at an assumed person, Abawos, 
who sat in the seat of the ''stone-bearer " which exists 
in the theatre! Several other little romances of this sort 
are given. | 


Thucydides, Book VI. 30-33 and 60-105: the first 
part of the Sicilian Expedition. Edited for beginners in 
Greek, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Maps, 
by Percy Ure. xxiv+184 pp. (Murray.) 2s. 6d.—In re- 
viewing the first volume of this new series we expressed 
our regret that the series had not been intelligently planned, 
and we are forced to repeat our criticism. This is not a 
book for beginners at all. Beginners know no Greek, and 
they cannot learn the elements of Greek from any such 
and have 
ought not to have 
In this book the 
notes are full of the elements of grammar, scraps of trans- 
lation, and, in fact, nearly everything which the learner 
ought to do for himself. To learn Greek on such a 
system is to exercise little more than the memory : thought 
and reason hardly come into play. We are sorry that we 
must condemn the book, but we can see no good purpose 
It shows a reaction to the worst 
characteristics of a tvpe which we hope is doomed to 
extinction. 


come to the text of Thucydides, 


Blackie's Latin Texts: Virgil, Aeneid, Books V., VIIL., 
VIII, IX, X., AI, АП. By S. E. Winbolt. Caesar, 
Gallic War, Book I. By W. H. D. Rouse. Each 6d. net. 
—These books of Virgil complete Mr. Winbolt's edition of 
the Aeneid in this series. We have already reviewed the 
other books; and our review called forth a letter from the 
general editor, Dr. Rouse, defending certain points and 
promising emendation in others. We do not propose to 
argue again as to expediency of marking without com- 
ment certain vowels long of which the quantity is doubtful 
or probably short, like the a in magnus and the ¢ in 
misceo; we prefer to note that the spelling in the present 
books is much improved; we cannot, however, but regret 
that the opportunity has not been taken to correct the 
glaring mistakes in printing in the introduction to the 
Virgil. This is the same in all twelve books; and if it is 
proposed to emend it in a second edition, why not have 
begun at once in these more recent volumes of the first 
edition? We heartily approve of the principle of these 
texts; and in pointing out shortcomings, our only object 
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is to improve them. For example, improvement might be 
made in the punctuation, especially when we remember 
these books are intended for beginners, e.g., in Book XII. 
in vv. 25, 81, 503, 655, 688, 708, 728. There are numerous 
misprints and those we have noticed have been sent to 
the general editor of the series. 


Dent's Latin Primer for Young Beginners. By Edward 
S. Forster. xvi- 135 pp. Dent's Modern Language Series 
[si]. 1s. net.—From the introduction we gather that this 
book is meant for very young persons. Here we find our 
frst difference with the editor. He ought to have in his 
mind a complete scheme of education, in which Latin 
should find its proper place; but he does not say anything 
definite on this head, only implies that the learners are 
so young as to be addressed in a childish style. Now we 
think that Latin ought not to be begun as a class subject 
before the age of twelve or thereabouts. Then, again, the 
beginner should begin Latin, in our opinion, as he should 
begin any other language, without being troubled as 
to technicalities—'' First declension " and so forth. Не 
should have sentences—complete thoughts expressed in 
Latin—long before he knows the numbers of declensions. 
The subject-matter of his work should be such as is near 
to his knowledge; not '' Minerva erat dea sapientiae," or 
" Benevolentia Alexandriae gloria Britanniae est." Тһе 
pronouns, which he wants from the very first, are here 
found in Exercise 33. At the end of the book is a 
“Phonetic Transcript," in which Italia is allowed to have 
a short initial, tabella to be pronounced with a single l, 
assimilations of final m to the succeeding initial are made 
to complicate a difficult subject (sapiential laudant, 
henevolentiar reginae), and j is used for the sound of y. 
The book has been written by someone who wants to 
agree formally with the writers of text-books on French, 
but has not used the class-room as a corrective. The book 
is quite unsuited to beginners on any reformed system of 
teaching, and equally unsuited to those who teach from 
books. Pictures do not redeem a lack of intelligence in its 
compilation. 


English. 


The Interlinear Bible. (Cambridge University Press.) 
125. 6d.—This is an admirable edition, showing not only 
at a glance, but, so to speak, currente oculo, the varia- 
tions between the 1611 and the Revised Version. It is 
quite possible to read either version aloud without being 
troubled to change the direction of the eye or to run the 
risk of losing one's place. An illustration will show at 
once this comparative method. Two important verses are 
chosen : 

And the Lord added to 
saved. 

2275 Rut 

1£11 For 


And that he shall stand at the die du) 


hath been thus destroyed 
worms destroy this body, 
from 


in my flesh shall I see God. 


Besides this the variant translations are placed at the foot 
of the page. The book is at once a comment on the good 
work of the Revisers and a vindication of the A.V. 


John Bunyan’s Life and Death of Mr. Badman, and 
The Holy War. By Dr. John Brown.  viii-c432 рр. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 4s. 6d. net.—As an addi- 
tion to the series of English Classics now being issued 
from Cambridge, this is worthy of attention; and two 


them day hy day those that were being 
the church daily such as should be 


I know that my redeemer liveth, 
upon the earth : 
And though after my skin 


Yet 
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of Bunyan’s works which are not by any means well 
known to the general public find at last a worthy editor, 
and are presented in a form which will command respect. 
As a faithful reproduction of the original text, no praise 
can be too high for these pages, and the introductory note 
supplies all the necessary information which scholars re- 
quire. The volume is a bulky one, but inasmuch as it 
brings into currency texts which entitle Bunyan to a high 
place among those who have used our English tongue most 
worthily, it completely justifies its existence. 


Précis Writing. Ву H. Latter. 214 pp. (Blackie.) 
3s. 6d.—This book is intended for Civil Service candidates 
and for Army classes, and it has been compiled in order 
to meet the needs of those who felt that the first series, 
which was published in 1903, did not contain sufficient 
examples. The aim of the compiler has been to put to- 
gether in the two books thirty exercises, as being a 
reasonable number to work before examination. In this 
second selection they have all been used at Woolwich 
and Sandhurst already, and deal in the main with diplo- 
matic correspondence. May be safely recommended. 
Teachers, it should be noted, may obtain a key. 


A Selection from Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses. Bv 
Prof. Findlay. xiii+216 pp. (Blackie.) 25. net.—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds achieved a masterpiece of literature in 
his Discourses, not one whit less important than some of 
his masterpieces in painting, and these lectures have been 
several times of recent years included in popular series. 
The idea of making a class-book of them is a new one, 
and Prof. Findlay has carried it out happily and success- 
fully. "This is a book well worth the serious attention of 
all who are interested in the teaching of English litera- 
ture. 


Miss Yonge's Book of Golden Deeds. Part П. By 
H. H. Watson. 137 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s.— This is an. 
addition to the Secondary Schools series of English Litera- 
ture. The worth of Miss Yonge's work certainly makes 
its inclusion in this series quite fitting. Miss Watson's 
notes, questions, essav subjects, glossary, and index are 
extremely well done and highly praiseworthy. 


History. 


A History of Modern England. Vol. V. Bv H. Paul. 
уі+408 pp. (Macmillan.) 85. 6d. net.—In this volume 
Mr. Paul completes his task, and supplies an index to his 
five volumes. The period covered is the decade from 1885 
to 1895, those confused years during which Mr. Gladstone 
and Irish questions occupied the main attention of English 
people. Mr. Paul treats it as he has treated the previous 
forty years. He is never far away from the House of 
Commons, even in his treatment of foreign affairs, except 
perhaps in his short chapter on the triumph of ritualism. 
The general effect is, therefore, that of a good newspaper 
account of the events from day to day, written from a 
mildly cynical and not altogether impartial point of view. 
If we were asked for advice as to the books to be read 
in order to get a good working idea of England in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, we should recommend, 
first, Mr. Paul’s volumes for the surface history, and then 
Prof. Dicey's ' Law and Public Opinion " for the philo- 
sophy of the matter. In one respect at least the two 
books would form a remarkable contrast. In Mr. Paul's 
it is all a struggle between political parties. In Prof. 
Dicey's, if we remember rightly, the words ** Conservative ” 
and '* Liberal '" do not once occur. 
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Our English Towns and Villages. By И. К. W. Hall. 
198 pp. (Blackie.) 1s. 6d.—This is a pleasantly written 
historical account of English local life, treating mainlv of 
institutions and architecture. There are several good illus- 
trations, and a summary of each chapter. The story begins 
with the earliest inhabitants, and extends to the present 
day, though the later stages are very briefly treated. The 
only fault we have to find is that the chronological order 
is not always observed, and some confusion naturally 
results. Апа “folkland” is not public land. 


Historic Links. By D. L. Maguire.  xii+308 pp. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 6s.—The sub-title describes this 
-book as ** topographical aids to the reading of historv."' 
Its fourteen chapters contain sketches of social and political 
life, connected with topographical sketches. Its period is 
mainly medieval. There are sixteen photographs and ап 
index. Young people will get profit from the reading 
thereof, its accuracy being guaranteed by the help that 
Mr. Hubert. Hall has given to the author. But its 
language is not attractive. There is too much writing 
down.to the level of vounger children than would be 
likely to read it. 


Medallions from Early Florentine History. By E. 
Underdown. viii+253 pp. (Swan Sonnenschein.) ss. net. 
—The preface says this book is not intended as a complete 
and detailed history of Early Florence, but an account of 
certain of the more striking and important events, and 
that greater prominence has been given to the more 
romantic and picturesque side of the historical narrative. 
To this it may be added that the ‘‘ medallions ’’ are not 
confined to Florentine history, but wander into Sicilian 
history as well. They are eminently readable, and, so far 
as we can judge, accurate. 


Empire Builders. Ву W. К. Stride. x+109 рр. British 
Colonization and Empire. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. xvi+ 
IIS pp. (Murray.) 2s. 6d. each.—Both these books are 
published under the auspices of the League of the Empire. 
Each consists of six lectures intended be read to 
audiences of voung people. Those in the second book are 
intended to be illustrated with lantern slides, a list of 
which is given with instructions for their use. Thev are 
both well written. The first treats of Alfred, Drake, Clive, 
Wolfe, Hawke, and Cook: the second, of the story of the 
gain and loss of our Empire, 1600-1783. Not only is the 
story told, but morals are drawn. Indeed, our only doubt 
is if the matter is not too weighty for oral deliverv as 
it stands, and whether it would not be better to take the 
hint in one of the prefaces and use them as 
for lectures. 


to 


materials 


WE have received a pamphlet entitled “ Scottish History 
in Our Schools," accompanied bv a “ handbook " of the 
publishers thereof, the Scottish Patriotic Association. 
Their object seems to be praiseworthy—to see that Scottish 
history is not misrepresented in text-books written south 
of the Tweed; but we think they would do well not to 
magnify so much what is apparently their pet grievance, 
that King Edward has called himself VII. The numeral 
is, of course, historically incorrect, but—de minimis non 
curat lex, 


Geography. 

A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography. 
P. H. L'Estrange. 148 pp.; numerous pictures, diagrams, 
and maps. (Philip.) 6s. net.—The mainspring of this dis- 
tinctly ambitious work is ''cducation. not 


By 


instruction." 
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To this end the numerous illustrations—whether pictures, 
maps, or diagrams—as well as the text matter, are sub- 
ordinated, and questions and exercises are inserted at every 
corner. We have no hesitation, then, in saying that the 
book is written on the right lines. It remains for the 
teacher who uses it—and he must know his subject well— 
to see that his pupil understands it, a task which, we 
think, will here and there require a fair amount of patience 
and a considerable amount of knowledge. The work is 
mapped out for six terms under the headings: (i) Prin- 
ciples of Geography; (ii) British Isles; (iii) Europe; 
(iv) North America and Asia; (v) Central and South 
America and Africa; (vi) British Empire. To enable the 
book to be used in all parts of the school, a system of 
lettering has been adopted. Thus the juniors read only 
the parts marked A, the middle school A+B, the seniors 
A+B+C. A progressive and concentric system, if a little 
complicated in its workings, is therefore provided. The 
maps, accompanied by test maps, correspond to these 
divisions by means of coloured type; brown names are for 
A boys, brown+blue for A+B boys, and brown+blue+red 
for A+B+C boys. This arrangement, by the way, seems 
quite to upset the orthodox look of the maps; we think 
that red would have been the better colour for A, i.e., that 
section which contains the map facts of primary import- 
ance. Тһе maps are simple, brightly coloured, and 
accurate, though we notice one example of carelessness in 
the omission of signs localising the mountain peaks of 
South America. All the world maps are drawn on Moll- 
weide's equal-area projection. From the practical teacher's 
point of view, the main criticism we have to make is that 
the language is too advanced and the subject-matter too 
condensed—certainly for the A boys. As a matter of fact, 
the style and diction adopted for the seniors is pretty much 
the same as for the juniors. In the preface the '* imaginary 
schoolboy who begins in the lowest class "" is alluded to as 
naturally learning only the parts under the heading A. 
It depends what is meant by the '' lowest class." There is 
no need of imagination to picture schoolboys of the ordinary 
lowest class who will make neither top nor tail of these 
parts. But begin the book with boys of, say, thirteen 
years, and it should go fairly well. With the help of a 
good and enthusiastic teacher they will work the exercises 
intelligently and satisfactorily. The whole idea of the 
exercises is, we feel confident, excellent. No map is given 
without problems set on it; no picture is drawn without 
questions on its meaning. That some of these problems 
and questions involve too long answers, and that some of 
the pictures are so indistinctly printed that we are afraid 
teacher and taught will alike be nonplussed, are details 
which do not affect the value of the book as a whole. 
Certainly we recommend teachers to obtain a sight of it. 
It is full of valuable suggestions, excellently simple maps, 
and capital studies for home work. Whether its awk- 
ward shape (11% in. XQ in.) and weight (nearly 3 lb.) will 
militate practically against its use for class work is a moot 
question. Boys to use it will have to be sitting down. 


Mathematics. 


Junior. Practical Mathematics. By W. J. Stainer. x+ 
350 pp. (Bell) 3s.; with answers, 3s. 6d.— The book is 
divided into two parts; the first part deals with arithmetic 
and algebra, the second with geometry, but the two parts 
are intended to be carried on together. Pupils who use 
the book are supposed to be under the guidance of a 
teacher, and theoretical discussions and explanations are 
therefore reduced to as small space us possible. In the 
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preparation of the book attention has been given to many 
of the recent suggestions as to work for beginners in 
mathematics; the exercises are very numerous, and seem 
to be in general suitable, though some (for example, those 
of set 168) will require considerable help from the teacher. 


Geometry. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Euclid. By S. O. Andrew.  xii+218 pp. 
(Murray.) 2s.—In this revised edition the plan of the 
book has been somewhat changed. The first seven chapters 
contain a course of practical geometry, including trigono- 
metry; though proofs are frequently suggested in these 
chapters, it is only at chapter viii. that formal deduction 
is begun, and in that and the following chapter the lead- 
ing theorems of clementary geometry are discussed. Some 
theorems on solid geometry and a discussion of the men- 
suration of the simpler solids are given in chapters xi. 
and xii. There is much good and suggestive matter in 
the book, though we think some of the proofs might be 
improved. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By J. W. Mercer. xi 
351 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 4s.—This text- 
book has been prepared under the conviction that there is 
"no reason why boys should not begin Trigonometry quite 
early, provided that they are not hurried through the 
preliminary stages "; the various trigonometrical ratios 
have been introduced gradually, their meaning and use 
being illustrated by easy problems rather than by identities. 
The first ten chapters are devoted to the development of 
methods of solving triangles, no trigonometrical knowledge 
being required beyond that of the simple definitions. ‘The 
treatment of the subject in these chapters is excellent; 
very great stress is laid on good methods of carrving out 
and checking solutions, and the problems, which are very 
numerous, are both sensible and varied. The graphs on 
PP. 37-39 are very instructive; the graphical methods illus- 
trated on pp. 281, 289, deserve even greater prominence 
than are given to them, as they are of great value to the 
advanced student, and are at the same time, in our own 
experience, interesting to the pupil. These first ten 
chapters are so good that it seems ungracious to offer any 
objections to them; but we think that perhaps too much 
space is given to the solution of triangles before coming 
to the general formule. The rest of the book is more 
theoretical, and includes a discussion of the general de- 
finitions of the ratios, the addition theorem, identities and 
equations, and the like. Though not so copiously illus- 
trated, the discussion is thoroughly sound, and forms an 
admirable introduction to more advanced treatises. If 
treated on the lines and with the thoroughness of this 
book, trigonometry тау be safely begun at an earlier 
stage than is now customary in good schools. 


First Steps in the Calculus. By A. F. van der Heyden. 
viit216 pp. (Arnold.) 3s.—This little book, in accord- 
ance with recent practice, makes no hard and fast division 
between differentiation and integration, and does not con- 
fne its illustrations and applications to geometry. The 
treatment is based on the method of limits, and is usually 
simple and clear, though we think that the discussion of 
infinitesimals, good as it is in some respects, might be 
improved without sacrifice of simplicitv. The range 
embraces the differentiation and integration of the ordinary 
functions, applications to geometrical and mechanical work 
and to infinite series, including Taylor's and Maclaurin's 
theorems. While the inclusion of infinite series will be 
of service to some students, we hardly think it suitable 
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for beginners, unless, indeed, these have had a good 
preliminary training in somewhat advanced algebra. The 
book contains more than its modest title indicates, and 
should be distinctly useful as an introduction to the 
calculus; students interested in examinations will find sets 
of questions drawn from recent Board of Education 
examination papers. 


Science and Technology. 


Physical Optics. By Prof. К. W. Wood. xiii+546 pp., 
with coloured frontispiece and 325 illustrations.  (Mac- 
millan.) 15s. net.—During the last fifteen years consider 
able progress has been made in extending our knowledge 
into the more obscure regions of optical theory; the two 
best books dealing with this aspect of experimental physics 
are Drude's “Lehrbuch der Optik” and Schuster’s “ Theory 
of Optics"; but Prof. R. W. Wood's volume comes in 
as a good third to these well-known books. The great 
charm about Prof. Wood's book is the clearness and 
lucidity of the explanations, and the description of interest- 
ing and often wonderful experiments by which difficult 
points in optical theory can be made clear: manv of these 
experiments were in the first place devised by Prof. Wood. 
Those students who have mastered the general theory of 
optical phenomena will find Prof. Wood's book indispens- 
able to their further progress. Recent advances in mag- 
neto-optics, fluorescence and phosphorescence, the laws 
of radiation, the scattering of light bv smali particles 
(including optical resonance), the nature of white light, and 
the relative motion of ether and matter; these, among 
other interesting branches of optical theory, receive adequate 
notice. It goes against the grain to find fault with a 
book which, in most particulars, is so admirable; but it 
must be mentioned that in some parts of the book the 
printer's errors are so numerous as to cause great annoy- 
ance, if not confusion, to the reader; as one instance out 
of several, the mathematical theory of "surface films," 
developed on pp. 296 to 303, may be mentioned. 


Sound and Rhythm, By W. Edmunds. 96 pp. 
(Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox.) 2s. 6d. net.—In his preface 
the author suggests that, as so much time is wisely spent 
in the teaching of singing in our primary schools, it would 
be well to impart to the children some knowledge of the 
mechanism of sound and of hearing. The seven chapters 
discuss the nature of sound, waves of sound, musical scales, 
organ pipes, ''time " and movement, the ear, and the 
voice. The range of subject-matter is so extensive that 
it is Impossible for the treatment to be thorough, and 
valuable space might have been saved by the omission of 
four full-page illustrations which show the sequence of 
positions of a boy and girl waltzing, and are by no 
means essential to the text. The author's explanation of 
the telephone and microphone transmitter (p. 7) is woe- 
fullv in error, and this should be rectified at the earliest 
opportunity. Apart from these defects, the book will be 
interesting and instructive to those who require a slight 
knowledge of the subject. Teachers might read it with 
advantage, but it is not suitable as a class-room text-book. 


Light. By Е. E. Rees. 166 pp. (Dent.) 15. 6d. net. 
—This book is intended for students reading for the inter- 
mediate examinations of a university who alreadv have 
some acquaintance with elementary experimental optics. 
Comparatively few experiments are described; but, apart 
from this, the subject is treated in a very satisfactory 
manner. The volume is well illustrated and well printed, 
and it will be found quite trustworthy for the purpose for 
which it has been prepared. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Character Building. A Collection of Aphorisms and 
Maxims, Original and Selected, with Notes. For School 
and General Use. By A. H. Angrave. 62 pp. (London: 
Educational Supply Association, Ltd.) 6d. net.—The com- 
piler suggests that these aphorisms and maxims should be 
committed to memory, and frequentlv revised, if the best 
results are to be obtained. We are a little sceptical as to 
the value of formal attempts to build up character, and 
should prefer to adopt the indirect method, which un- 
ostentatiously avails itself of the opportunities that present 
themselves in the ordinary routine of school work. As 
the booklet reminds us, '' Conduct is three parts of life,” 
and the watchful teacher will never be at a loss to know 
the right moment at which '' to point a moral." Children 
are rarely influenced by ‘‘ preaching °; but those who 
understand them know how easily their faces are set 
towards the light. Yet Mr. Angrave's compilation will be 
welcomed by many teachers. 


Children’s Books.—\We nave received from the Aldine 
Publishing Co. the first three books of the ‘‘ Wideawake 
Series’? of sixpenny readers—'' Little Red Riding 
Hood," Grimm, and Hans Andersen. They are well got 
up. well edited by Dr. M. T. Yates, and are cheap. '' The 
Arabian Nights," '' Robinson Crusoe," and *''Stories of 
Animal Life” will follow. From Messrs. Horace Marshall 
and Son we have received four numbers of the Little 
Ones’ Library—'' Blue Beard," ** Mother Hubbard," the 
'* Snow Queen," and “* Puss in Boots." They are in get-up 
and illustration parallel to the famous '' Books for the 
Bairns," but the covers are more attractive. We may be 
mistaken, but we feel there is a growing opinion that the 
horrors of fairy tales should be toned down. There is so 
much that can be used, and used well, that the more 
revolting parts of ancient and mediaval folk-lore need not 
be presented to little children. Few people would think 
of printing what is called the Ur-Cinderella. Оп this 
ground we think ''The Sleeping Boeautv'' and '' Blue 
Beard "" require a little more editing. Mother Hubbard, 
for the first time in our recollection, seems to be taken 
from a fashion-plate, and is Young Mother Hubbard. 
From Messrs. Nelson come two books, both excellent— 
the '' Wild Life of a Field, an Introduction to Nature- 
Study "' (6d.), and the '' Tale of Odysseus "' (3d.), edited 
in scholarly fashion by Mr. E. Haig Brown. The notes 
are surely for teachers only, and as such might with 
advantage take up more room. Children nced no notes; 
teachers need as many good notes as they can get. Messrs. 
Chambers send an interesting booklet (2d.), the ‘ Young 
Canadians," and Messrs. Blackie's ‘* Model Reader,” 
Rook IV. (is. 4d.), is well up to the standard of this 
admirable series. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in Trig Scnoot Мовір will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


A Civic Muscum and its Educational Aspects. 


Юскахс January a number of educational conferences 
were held in London. Perhaps a noticeable feature of 
these conferences was their being held in different parts 


of London, each in a separate accommodation. Thus the 
Medical Examination Hall accommodated one, the College 
of Preceptors another, the hall of a City company vet 
another. This diffusion of meeting-places means but one 
thing. Though its future prosperity must depend mainly 
on its increased regard for education, London—the chief 
citv of the Empire—has done nothing to provide a suitable 
centre for educationists to meet annually in congress. The 
need of the establishment of a centre which would bring 
together workers in every field of educational activitv is 
generally recognised, and movements have been started to 
remove it. 

There is one movement in particular to which I may 
perhaps be permitted to refer. For some time past I have 
been giving my time and attention towards initiating the 
attempt to establish a civic or municipal muscum in one 
or more places. This museum is designed to afford ex- 
ceptional educational possibilities. In this connection it 
aims to present to the educationist a summarv of all the 
known particulars of the structure and composition of the 
city; a synthesis and analysis of its historv and geo- 
graphy; a visualised reconstruction in minute detail of 
place, work, and people, bv means of maps, charts, 
pictures, diagrams, bibliographies, &c.: to supply illus- 
trative materials for practical educational work, especially 
that dealing with the history of the city and those geo- 
graphical, occupational, racial, governmental, ecclesiastical, 
and other conditions which determined its past and pre- 
sent and may influence its future: to guide teacher and 
student to the vast educational resources of London, in 
schools of art, science and music, in museums, parks, 
gardens, &c.: to collect and disseminate new conceptions, 
new ideas and ideals, to control and direct new activities 
in education: to provide administrative bodies with an 
advisory council of experts in all departments and sub- 
departments of educational knowledge: to be a congress 
hall that would serve to organise the most favourable 
conditions for educational conferences, a centre for the 
largest gatherings. 

Further, such a museum would seck to afford preciselv 
the data needed for a comparative study of educational 
problems, and thereby serve to indicate cause, effect, and 
possible solution. Thus its collection of plans, drawings, 
and designs would afford not only a historical survey of 
educational institutions, but a view of what is being done 
in the present towards a rational adaptation of the uni- 
versity, college, school, and residence, to the needs of 
those who work and live in them. Its historical docu- 
ments would furnish a record of what the great education 
movements have done in the past towards the improvement 
of the race, and its general collection of facts, photographs, 
diagrams, graphics, &c., presenting the lives of great cities, 
would afford a comparative view of different svstems of 
education. and the relative effectiveness of their present 
attempts to improve the phvsical, mental, and moral con- 
ditions of the individual and the community. Apart from 
this, since unity and organisation of thought and action 
are the main objects of the museum, it would tend to break 
down destructive isolated effort, to bring together un- 
attached societies and workers, to give realitv to federa- 
tion movements, to afford opportunities of associated life 
and studies. In short, it would constitute that organising 
brain, that co-ordinating centre which, once established 
here in London, would by its example and its impulse give 
rise to similar centres throughout the Empire. 

As I intend to expand my general scheme so as to 
accommodate it to the difficulties of the average reader, I 
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should be glad of criticisms of it in its educational aspect. 
Especially I should like to know: 

(a) Whether in the opinion of any of your readers the 
establishment of an institution designed to serve such 
educational purposes as I have outlined seems desirable 
and feasible. 

(b) Whether there is anything else that can be suggested 
for its improvement in particular or in general. That is, 
what other data or accommodation educationists would 
demand of it. 

(с) Whether the scheme could be placed before the chief 
educational associations in England and Wales with a 
view of its being profitably discussed. 

I should mention that the memorandum of the scheme 
in its civic aspect is being included in the new volume of 
Sociological Papers shortly to be published bv Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. HuwTLY Carter. 

c/o Social Service Institute, 11, Southampton Row, 

London, W.C. 


Experiments on Liquid Pressure. 


EXPERIMENT [.—To prove that the pressure exerted by 
a liquid varies with tts “ head.” 

Apparatus: A burette reading 50 c.c.; a watch with a 
second hand. 

The experiment is worked by two pupils, one doing the 
chief part of the manipulation, the other recording the 
time. lf they are members of a junior class, it is well to 
begin by teaching them to read the second hand of a 
watch. Apart from the difficulty presented bv the passing 
of the hand beyond the sixty-second mark, there is need 
to make them familiar with the various marks and 
numbers, so that they may not be puzzled about them 
during the experiment. 

The burette is filled with water right to the top. Then 
the pupil who is working the experiment says '' Ready "' 
to the time recorder, and turns the stop-cock about three- 
quarters on : the water runs out easilv, but not too quickly. 
As the bottom of the meniscus passes the zero mark, he 
taps on the table with a pencil, and his helper records the 
exact second. He taps again as it passes the 16, 32, and 
48 c.c. marks, and each time a record is made of the 
second at which it passed. 

The general result is quite clear. It takes a longer 
time for the water to flow from o c.c. to 16 c.c. than from 
16 c.c. to 32 c.c., and longer for the second third than for 
the last. From this the conclusion is easily reached that 
the pressure of the liquid, as shown in forcing the water 
out at the bottom, varies with the height of the column. 
This is all that can be deduced from the experiment. For 
a more exact measurement it would be necessary to read 
to fifths of seconds. | 

EXPERIMENT II.—To prove that the pressure exerted by 
a liquid varies with the density. 

Apparatus: The same as in the first experiment. 

This experiment is worked on the same lines as the 
first. The burette is filled up to the top with water: the 
stop-cock is turned full on, and the time which the water 
takes to flow from o c.c. to 50 c.c. noted. The same thing 
is then done, using alcohol or some other liquid of a lower 
specific gravity than water. The stop-cock is turned full 
on in both cases, because only in that wav can we be sure 
that equal quantities of water and alcohol are being used. 

If the bore of the burette tube is wide enough to prevent 
capillarity phenomena from interfering with the easy flow 
of the liquids, a result accurate within the limits imposed 
by reading time only to the second may be expected. Thus, 
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in one experiment where the water ran through in twenty- 
one seconds, the alcohol took twenty-four, giving the 
density of alcohol seven-eighths that of water. This is 
near enough to establish the general principle that the 
liquid of greater density exerts greater pressure, and there- 
fore runs through more quickly. If greater accuracy were 
wanted, it might be got by reading to fifths of seconds. 
Probably, however, the method is most useful for demon- 
strating in a concrete way a general proposition which is 
quite valuable apart from an exact numerical basis. 
Glasgow. WiLLiAM Bop. 


Is a Duodecimal System Possible? 


Tne question of the Metric System is very much in the 
air at the present time; and some of the opponents of its 
adoption in this country have raised the very curious 
objection that the Decimal System is inferior to the Duo- 
decimal System. As there must be many who do not 
properly understand what the term '* Duodecimal System "' 
implies, a few explanatory remarks may not be out of 
place. It is fairly well understood, of course, that our 
present system of notation, or enumeration, has for its 
base the number ten. In this way a number such as 
fourteen is expressed by one ten and four units, or other- 
wise 14, the number thirty-six by three tens and six units, 
or otherwise 36, and so on. The system may be illus- 
trated in a fairly simple manner by the case of a man 
who is taking in numbers of a publication, which are 
packed as he receives them in a certain shelf of his book- 
case. As soon as he has taken in ten numbers, he has 
them bound into one volume and placed on a higher shelf. 
When he has accumulated ten of these larger volumes, he 
has these, too, bound into a still larger volume, and placed 
on a third shelf, and so on. Each of the volumes on this 
third shelt, therefore, contains one hundred single numbers 
of his publication, and a glance at his book-shelves enables 
him to see at once the complete number of single publi- 
cations he has received. Thus, four volumes on the third 
shelf, six on the second, and nine on the lowest, would 
indicate 469 single numbers of the publication. If, now, 
the number twelve be taken as the base of our system of 
enumeration, the number r4 will no longer denote one ten 
and four units, but one twelve and four units, that is, the 
present number sixteen. The number 36 would denote, 
not three tens and six units, but three twelves and six 
units, that is, the present number forty-two. Without 
finding further examples of this, it is at once clear that 
numbers above nine would no longer retain their old 
significance. We should not only have to learn their new 
meaning; it would be necessary, too, to forget the old. 
This is one degree worse than learning a new language. 
Now, since the number 10 would, in the new system, re- 
present twelve, and ir would represent thirteen, our first 
duty would be to find two new digits to represent the 
numbers ten and eleven. In mathematical work these are 
generally denoted by the letters T and E. Equipped with 
these two new digits, we can now venture upon a new 
multiplication table, which may be taken as a specimen 
of what would have to be learned by those who are 
enthusiastic enough to take up the study : 


4X I= 4 4X 8=28 

4X 2= 8 4X 9=30 

4X 3-10 4X T=34 

4X 4-14 4x E=38 

4X $3218 4X10=40 (i.e., our 
4X 6-20 present forty-eight). 
4X 7-24 


50 


a ct cr — 


The prospect of having to learn new multiplication 
tables, and to become familiar with the ncw significance 
of numbers, is assuredly not an alluring one. Put briefly, 
that is exactly what we should have to do if the Duo- 
decimal System were adopted; and it is certainly a little 
curious that those who object to the Metric System on 
the score of the inconvenience it would cause should 
recommend for our adoption a system which the people of 
this country could never learn. We should still, it is true, 
have seven days in the week, and but few would reconcile 
themselves to the idea that there are only ten months and 
208 days in the year. On the other hand, the number 
thirteen would lose much of its fatal significance in the 
harmless guise of 11. Numbers that have hitherto been 
invariably connected with certain events would have to be 
ruthlessly tern from their environment. Would it be easy 
to realise that the number of Apostles was 10, or should 
we recognise the 119th Psalm in its new guise of the 
gEth ? 

So, too, in the question of time. We should have to 
be satisfied with 50 seconds to the minute, 50 minutes to 
the hour, and 20 hours would form a complete day; while 
the present 12.1§ train from Euston would start, if punc- 
tual, at 10.13. Once more it may be asked: Are we pre- 
pared for such a change? We may wish that our primitive 
forefathers had adopted the number twelve as their base 
of notation; we may look with longing eyes at a system 
that is certainly superior to our own; but it is not for us, 
nor yet for our children. The Decimal System is ours, 
and we belong to the Decimal System; it is part of our 
life. It is not too much, however, to hope that our people 
may have the enterprise to adapt our system of weights 
and measures to the decimal base, so that in weights and 
measures and in enumeration there may be one language 
that all can understand. T. R. P. 


The Worship of the Diagram. 


I view with amazement the remarks of your corre- 
spondent, Mr. W. A. Whitton, with regard to the use of 
the diagram and figure. I am by no means prepared to 
assert that the figure should be the idol which Mr. Whitton 
seems to think examiners and examining bodies make it, 
but, at the same time, it would seem that there can be 
no question of its necessity. 

In the first place, without it, how can a teacher of 
geometry possibly discover whether the apparent '' exercise 
in logical reasoning " shown to him by a boy is after all 
nothing more than a feat of memory? It is, I think, the 
experience of every. schoolmaster that there are many boys 
who would rather commit a geometrical proposition to 
memorv than attempt to appreciate its logic; and surely in 
the teaching of geometry this is the very thing the teacher 
has to fight against with all his power. Besides this, 
presupposing that a figure is an aid to imagination and 
nothing more, is that any reason why it should not be 
used? It seems to me that Mr. Whitton’s contempt for 
the figure is in direct contravention of the fundamental 
principle of modern education—the cultivation of intellect 
by means of the development of the power of observation 
and of detection of natural cause and effect. I should 
therefore be driven actually to the other extreme, and say 
that I should prefer a Боу to draw me a figure which he 
built up as he proceeded with an oral demonstration ; and 
I am bound to sav that I have found this method to succeed 
hest in practice. 

With regard to the diagram in chemistry and physics, 
one does not usually expect a diagram either in per- 
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spective or of such painful accuracy that it represents 
faithfully the actual relative series of, sav, a beaker and 
a flask. One has a right to expect a flane diagram which 
clearly sets forth the practical method of demonstrating 
a theoretical truth (such, for instance, as the diagrams in 
the Philosophical Magazine) ; and, besides this, the habit of 
care and accuracy engendered bv the drawing of a careful 
diagram is invaluable in its effect on the practical work in 
the laboratory. I have seen too much of the good effects 
produced by quick and careful drawing of apparatus ever 
to abandon my custom of insisting upon it wherever 
practicable. 

Again, it is certainlv easy for an examiner to see from 
the work before him whether a boy has the gift of draw- 
ing or not, and it should not be difficult for him to mark 
accordingly. 

After all, the whole question is governed by our ideas 
of method in education. Just as we tabulate sets of state- 
ments or similar reactions in chemistry, use curves and 
squared paper to represent a law in physics, maps, experi- 
ments and diagrams in geography, so must we use figures 
and diagrams in mathematics, taking care that all our 
work shall run on the same lines and be co-ordinated to 
the greatest possible extent. 

CHRISTOPHER W. С. WHEATLEY. 

Lancing College, Sussex. 


‘‘ Bradshaw " as a Class Text-book. 

Оск attention has been directed to Mr. Linnev's article 
in the January number of vour excellent journal upon the 
above subject, and it has naturally interested us very 
much. 

From communications which have reached us from time 
to time, we believe that in some schools the plan has met 
with considerable success, and we should be glad to make 
it known through the medium of your journal to those 
interested that we are willing to facilitate the work by 
supplving gratuitous copies to any schools where it is 
desired to make the experiment of teaching geography by 
means of '* Bradshaw." 

HENRY BrackLock AND Co., Lro. 
(Proprietors of '' Bradshaw’s Сиійе. '") 
5, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Mr. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Murray's School Arithmetic. 


By A. J. PREssLAND, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Large crown 8vo, 
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This book, which is intended fur use in modern Secondary Schools with boys and 
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during the last twenty years. They are designed to suit practical necds, not to meet the 
fancies of particular examiners nor to perpetuate useless traditions. 
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home work and to relieve the pupil froin the necessity of carrying his book daily between 
school and home. Though primarily intended for use with this volume it will be found 
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Service in Natal. With the Text in Ordinary and in Phonetic Type. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

A collection of simple, original causeries for young children beginning to learn the 
French language. The aim of the author has been to render a few everyday ideas in 
everyday language, with just enough of rhyme and rhythin to make them easily learned 
and retained. Тһе text is printed in phonetic and in ordinary type, and is accompanied 
by illustrations specially drawn for the work. The book aleo includes a Supplement for 
Teachers, showing the principles on which it is based, and giving hints for its use and a 
chapter explaining the use of the phonetic symbols. 


The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue. 


An Introduction to Philological Method. By H. C. 
Wy Lp, B.Litt., Baines Professor of English Language and Philology 
in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
School World. —'' Very important for teachers. A thorough and lcarned work based on 
the latest resulte of rescarch." 
Bookwian.— We have no hesitation in saying that Professor Wyld's book marks an 
epoch in the study of English in this country." 
Practical Teacher. —'* Is deserving of the careful attention of all those who wish to keep 
their methods of teaching well abreast of the newest thought.” 


A Primer of Psychology. 
By Laura BRACKENBURY, Cambridge Training College. 
amination Papers. 18. 


This is the latest addition to Mr. Murray's Series of Primers. Other volumes are 
PHILOSOPHY, by A. S. Raproport; PHYSIOLOGY, by Е. Н. SrTARLING ; THE USE 
OF WORDS, by Miss Kinnear; and LOGIC, by E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 


With Ex. 


Exercises in Physics. For the use of Schools. 
By J. H. Leonarp, B.8c. (Lond.), and W. H. Saumon, B.A. (Camb.), 
B.Sc. (Lond.). Fcap. 8vo. With or without Answers, 1s. 

A series of carefully arranged and сане examples from which home work or class 
work may be set, whether a text-book is uscd or not. 
Sunopsia of Contents. —Physical Arithmetic—Lengths, Areas, and Volumes— Mechanics 


AE a iacu and Magnetisin—Graphical Repre- 
sentation. 


Thucydides, Book VI. 


Chapters 30-53 and 60-105 (end). The First Part of the 
Sicilian Expedition. Edited for Beginners in Greek, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Maps. By Percy URE, Assistant 
Lecturer in Greek, University College, Cardiff. Maps. Crown 8vo, 

98. 6d. ` 
This edition is intended for beginners. The Notes аге to а great extent grammatical, 
and call attention to typical rather than to abnormal uses. The Introduction is intended 
to help any one who has read no Greek history to realise the condition of Greek 
political life, and to give him some idea of the leading Greek States at the time of the 
Sicilian Expedition. No notes have been given on the subject-matter, except such as are 

absolutely necessary for the understanding of the text. 


Prospectuses and Complete Educational Catalogue on appiication. 


| MURRAY'S ENGLISH 


LITERATURE SERIES. 


A Course for Schools and Colleges. 


By E. W. Epmunps, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Senior Assistant Master at the Luton 
Secondary School, and FRANK SPOONER, 
B.A. (Lond.), Director of Education for 
Bedfordshire. 


Mr. Murray has in course of publication a 
new series of books on English literature 
intended for use in schools and colleges. In 
The Story of English Literature, which is 
completed in three volumes, the authors aim 
at not merely giving a dry record of writers 
and their books, but tracing the growth oi 
English literature and the causes to which 
its force and wealth are due, and introducing 
just so much of biography and incident as 
may serve to link the narrative on to the 
history of our country. 

To each volume of T'he Story three gradu- 
ated readers are added, which it is hoped 
wil emphasise the interest in Literature 
which it is the object of The Story to arouse, 
and will lead to that wider and larger study 
of our great writers which is so important 
an element in the culture of an Englishman. 
The extracts chosen in each reader are suffi 
ciently long and complete to enable a student 
to form a fair estimate of their authors; 
they have been chosen, too, with an eye 
upon their own intrinsic value as well as 
their relative importance in the history of our 
Literature. 


The follotving Volumes are now ready: 


The Story of 
English Literature. 


Yol. I. The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1623. 
3s. 6d. 


[Volumes II. (1625-1780) and 111. (1780-1880) 
are in active preparation.) 


Readings in 
English Literature. 


I. THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 
1558-1625. 


Junior Course. 28. 6d. 
Intermediate Course. 2s. 6d. 
Senior Course. 3s. 6d. 


[The remaining volumes in each Course, cover- 
ing the periods 1625-1780 and 1780-1880, are in 
active preparation. ] 


Please write for descriptive pamphlet giving 
titles, contents, specimen pages, &е. 
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THE NEGLECTED ART OF PLAIN 
READING. 
‚Ву Prof. Henry E. Акмѕткомс, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 


reading Mr. James  Oliphant’s 
article, I bethink me of a schoolmaster 
friend of mine, who is particularly successful 
in imbuing his boys with the confidence to give 
utterance to what little they know of French and 
German, so making them the effective possessors 
and users of that little; his attitude to his class, 
[ am told, is expressed in the phrase he not un- 
frequently uses—'' Hang the grammar, boys: let 
us have some words! ” 

Mr. Oliphant tells us that ''If the youthful 
student is not attracted at the outsct, there is 
great risk that all his later work in literature 
will have too much of the character of drudgery 
to fulfil its purposes and that the habit of reading 
will never be firmly established.’’ Precisely so! 
Having made this admission, he at once pro- 
ceeds, however, to recommend a course of read- 
ing which undoubtedly would savour of drudgery 
in the eyes of every healthy boy; girls—dear, 
obedient creatures—would perhaps take what was 
put upon them without demur but even they 
would feel that an afternoon at the theatre, spent 
in the company of Mr. Benson or of Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, was of far more value than the 
dreary repetition during a whole term, by a 
semi- or demi-semi-competent teacher, of some- 
body’s pedantic if not sacrilegious annotations 
on one of Shakespeare’s plays. We flatter our- 
selves that the schools are making Shakespeare 
known: we forget that Sir Henry Irving and 
other powerful actors have worked upon our 
generation and overlook their supreme services 
as teachers. It is only of late years that the 
clerical tie has dared venture into the theatre; 
we have to thank Mr. Benson, I believe, for 
the introduction of the fashion of sending whole 
classes from school to the theatre. 

Do let us recognise facts: the vast majority 
of teachers cannot expound the beauties of our 
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1 "The Best Authors for School Reading,” 
December, 1906. 
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classics with advantage; the stream of English 
literature should be allowed to flow pure and un- 
defiled through the youthful mind. 

Moreover, let us set plain bread and meat 
before páté de foie gras and teach simple com- 
position, with reference to everyday work, before 
attempting to develop a refined taste and a sense 
of perfection in composition ''by dwelling on 
the beauty of Tennyson's versification.” It were 
not unfair comment on this advice to quote lines 
taken from Henry Sidgwick's Memoir: 

Whereof the priests, for all they say and sing, 
Know none the more nor help in anything. 


The average teacher simply cannot understand, 
say, '" In Memoriam." In Canto 123, for ex- 
ample, almost the whole philosophy of modern 
gcology is compressed into eight lines : 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 


The hills are shadows and thev flow 
From form to form and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


How can such versification be appreciated by 
those who scarcely know the distinction between 
sand and gravel, who not improbably are entirely 
ignorant of the nature of clay and limestone and 
incapable of differentiating a fossil from a fig-leaf ? 
Let us acknowledge that our ‘‘ appreciation "' of 
not a few ‘‘classics’’ is based, in no small 
measure, on the operations of a class of literary 
log-rollers whose business it is to write up system- 
atically the merits of mere word-painting : let us 
learn to think more of the stuff in it—of the 
subject-matter of the literature we prescribe for 
the use of schools. Far better give Charles Kings- 
ley's *'* Town Geology °” as a means of creating 
imaginative interest in legends of the past than 
Morris's languorous ‘‘ Earthly Paradise”: it 
might be generally recognised that we live in 
an earthly paradise if our schoolmasters would 
but let the fact be known. 


Ruskin, without scientific training, could 
picture in vivid language (and did so with perfect 
H 
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justice and truth) the gradual conversion of the 
black slime of a beaten footpath into sapphire 
and opal and diamond—the most perfect and 
beautitul of gems. Ап equally striking flight of 
fancy on his part is to be found in the chapter 
on Pyramid Builders in the ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust,” 
where he portrays the process by which atoms 
assort themselves to form crystals. But Ruskin 
was a true artist—a man tutored and inspired 
by the contemplation of Nature, not by books 
alone; he could therefore be constructive. 

Take all the fairy tales together, all the heathen 
myths, it is impossible to match the wonders 


unseen around us by ordinary eyes—yet open to 


inspection by all who are trained, in some degree, 
to adjust their visual powers to such sight and 
have learnt to decipher a few of the letters in 
the great book of Nature. 

Go to! Mr. Oliphant: preach a saner doctrine 
and make it clear to teachers of our literature 
that books alone are of small value: that there 
must be real understanding of things—not mere lip 
service to words; teach that meat should be 
sought for. 

The January Ѕсноот. Woro contains an article 
on ‘‘ Paraphrasing in Practice." If the object be 
to cultivate a refined taste, an appreciation of 
versification, how can we ask young people to re- 
produce in their own words passages such as are 
quoted on p. 12 in that article? Such tactics 
simply nauseate. Fancy requiring a boy to trans- 
late the '' Village Blacksmith’’ into his own 
words—his proper tendency would be to use 
language of the ‘‘ jolly rot’’ type! The only 
phrase in the verse quoted likely to give difficulty 
or require explanation is ‘‘ like the tan,” which 
nearly every teacher would make little of: 
though, if hunted down, it might afford real sport 
and carry a class from the Blacksmith to the con- 
templation of their boots and thence perhaps to the 
New Forest, a far more delectable spot than any 
Morrisian paradise. It is because English is 
“taught °’ on such lines that boys come to our 
colleges unable to write two lines of decent 
English descriptive of their own work—unable to 
read the meaning out of a few pages of straight- 
forward prose, let alone to write a passable 
précis thereof—unable and unwilling to read 
books of worth. 

Of what consequence is it whether '' Treasure 
Island” has or has not ‘‘ that elevation in subject 
or tone that could alone make it educative in 
the highest sense "': let us take it in the best 
sense we can—as one of the most stirring and 
lifelike books ever written for bovs, voung or old. 
Does not Prof. Sadler recommend the study of 
the humanities? ‘‘ Treasure Island "' is just full 
of human nature. It is sheer pedantry to pretend 
that elevation in subject or tone alone makes for 
education: and surely Stevenson took care to 
write English. 

Paraphrasing my schoolmaster friend's injunc- 
tion, I would say to boys and girls—'' Hang 
classic literature! browse on books, early and 
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late; almost any books, all the books that you 
can get hold of: read them and get the best out 
of them that can be got.” So handled, they will 
gradually learn to regard books as veritable 
'" kings’ treasuries,” full of interest and informa- 
tion : for if it be in them, in time they will learn 
to separate wheat from chaff, to gather a grain 
here and a grain there—in itself a faculty to be 
cultivated.' 

l am Goth enough to urge that, at first, it 
matters little what is read, so long as the habit 
of reading seriously and acquisitively be gained 
—it matters little, that is to say, so long as real 
books are read. The practice prevailing in ele- 
mentary schools, fathered during years past by 
School Boards everywhere, of using '' Readers,” 
is one of those wicked perversions of sane method 
which should be terminated without further loss 
of time. 

Supposing that we were to consult boys and 
girls themselves instead of following the pre- 
sumably childless, grown-up framers of narrow, 
official schemes of literature, who have clearly 
no longer any recollection of the days of their 
youth and of the vast longing for knowledge and 
incident by which they were possessed while ‘‘ un- 
educated ’’: should we not be put in possession 
of really valuable advice? Would they not tell 
us that Macaulay's essays on bores like Warren 
Hastings and Frederick the Great had little in- 
terest for them— being for the most part beyond 
their comprehension ; that much of Scott was too 
prosy to follow and that they protested against 
a year or two of it in school when they could 
read it all in the summer holidays? Not the 
‘cultivation of the historic sense "— pace Mr. 
Oliphant—but the innate desire for ''a closer 
knowledge of actual fact," they would probably 
say, made them wish for food unpeptonised, with 
which their young stomachs could deal; for plenty 
of it too. Boys like cake with plums in it, to- 
gether with unlimited bread and butter; as a 
rule, they don't like the fat of meat—and simply 
won't eat it : the taste comes later in life, when the 
tendency to elaborate adipose tissue, will you nill 
vou, more or less influences appetite. 

There are old boys who can help us to under- 
stand young bovs—Hugh Miller, for example, 
whose account of his education in '' My Schools 
and Schoolmasters '' should be in the hands of 
every teacher and of as many boys as possible. 
After learning his letters by the study of sign- 
posts, he attended a dame school in his sixth 
vear; the process of acquiring knowledge had 
been a dark one, he tells us, until his mind awoke 
to the meaning of the most wonderful of all 
stories—the story of Joseph. ‘‘ Was there ever 


1 | well recollect reading Marryat's '' Snarleyowe " when a very young 
lad and being much impressed by the opening of the King's Despatches by 
hlawing down on the sealing wax through a red-hot tobacco-pipe stem. 
When I became a student of chemistrv and had to wax over corks carefully. 
the ingenious expedient described by Marryat at once occurred to me: over 
and over again it has proved to be of service. Whether *' Snarleyowe 
was educative in the highest sense cr not, I learnt a trick of great value 
from it. Classical writers, being simple literary folk, as a rule, are terribly 
barren of suggestion. 
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such a discovery made before? l actually found 
out for myself that the art of reading is the art 
of finding stories out of books and from that 
moment the art of reading became one of the 
most delightful of my amusements.” After 
school he read the new-found story of Joseph 
himself—not once but many times; then came 
the other Bible stories, followed by Jack the 
Giant Killer and many more of resembling char- 
acter. What follows is worth noting : 


Those intolerable nuisances the useful-knowledge books 
had not vet arisen, like tenebrious stars, on the educational 
horizon, to darken the world and shed their blighting in- 
fluence on the opening intellect of the '* youth-hood ’’; and 
so, from my rudimental books—books that made them- 
selves truly such by their thorough assimilation with the 
rudimental mind—I passed on, without being conscious of 
break or line of division, to books on which the learned 
are content to write commentaries and dissertations but 
which I found to be quite as nice children's books as any 
of the others. Old Homer wrote admirably for little folk, 
especially in the Odyssey; a сору of which—in the only 
true translation extant, for, judging from its surpassing 
interest and the wrath of critics, such I hold that of Pope 
to be—I found in the house of a neighbour. Next came 
the Шаа; not, however, in a complete copy but represented 
bv fcur of the six volumes of Bernard Lintot. With what 
power and at how early an age true genius impresses ! 


In time, every available book was devoured by 
the lad. Apparently he learnt little in school, 
where his behaviour was far from correct: but 
out of doors—the seashore and the rocks were 
his books : | 
And Nature, the old Nurse, took 

Ihe child upon her knee, 

Saving, ‘‘ Here is a story book 
Thy father hath written for thee. 


, 


* Come wander with me,” 


** [nto regions vet untrod 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


she said, 


He read to some purpose indeed. In later 
vears, as a mason, he studied the rocks as he 
chiselled them; and though eventually he blos- 
somed out as a successful newspaper editor, he 
became famous as a geologist on account of the 
wonderful work he did in unravelling the mysteries 
of the Old Red Sandstone. Mr. Oliphant might 
vell include his countryman's book on this subject 
in his list of classics, as it is now printed in the 
" Everyman ” series. 

The people who read seriously at the present 
dav are scarcely those who have been nauseated 
at school by a diet of hashed English classics, 
fed in at a snail's pace rate multiplied to the 
minus tenth; theatres and music halls seem to 
be the main attraction to those who have seen 
Ме and soul taken out of books at school. 

Far be it from me to discourage either the 
study of words or the reading of classic litera- 
ture—I would impress from the beginning, cone 
stantlv, upon every boy and girl—what never is 
impressed—earnestly and authoritatively, as 
Ruskin says in his “ Sesame and Liles,” know- 
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ing that he is right—'' that you must get into 
the habit of looking intensely at words aud assur- 
ing yourself of their meaning, syllable by syllable 
—nay, letter by letter." Further, that ''no 
book is worth anything which is not worth much ; 
nor is it serviceable until it has been read and 
re-read and loved and loved again; and marked 
so that you can refer to the passages you want 
in it. . . . Bread of flour is good; but there is 
bread sweet as honey, if we would eat it, in a 
good book.” 

I would go still another step and urge that 
what is read should be criticised—that the au- 
thority should always be asked for, questioned 
and considered upon which the statements are 
made. The belief that what is printed is true 
would then give place to a proper scepticism; 
text-books on ''science '" would no longer all 
be regarded as scientific treatises ; and style would 
come to be of importance—there might even be 
general agreement with an opinion such as Warde 
Fowler expresses in his ‘‘ Oxford Correspondence 
of 1903’: 

I wish they would attend a little more to style—to 
the ars rhetorica, which is after all in its proper sense 
onlv the result of a conscientious effort to think clearlv 
and get down your meaning neatly. Rhetoric need not 
mean adornment, though it is often used in that sense. 
No one would call Darwin a rhetorician, yet he was one 
in so far as he positively refused to let any sentence stand 
of which the meaning was not clear in his mind and 
pellucid to the reader. 


If we are not very careful, now that we are 
becoming more or less alive to the need of paying 
some attention to our own language, by aiming 
too high we shall make precisely the same mis- 
takes that we have been making all these years 
in teaching Latin and Greek. In this connection, 
apart from much elegant trifling, an unfortunate 
lack of considered literary polish and horrible 
superabundance of comma'd conjunctions, the 
** Upton Letters,” here and there, contain not a 
few grains of superlative wisdom of which 
teachers may well avail themselves—as they are 
clearly the outcome of solid experience and the 
outpourings of an acute and not unduly biassed 
though dulcet mind. The letter of July 16th, 1904, 
is of particular value—a scathing condemnation 
of the existing system but full of suggestion; 
near its close, we read: ''What produces the 
cvnicism about work so common in classical 
schools is that the work is of a kind which does 
not seem to lead anvwhere and classics are a 
painful necessity which the boys intend to banish 
from their mind as soon as they possiblv can."' 

English classics are all too rapidly taking up 
the position which is being vacated bv Latin 
and Greek. 

I will not quote more from the letter—striving 
teachers should read its every word and seck to 
give effect to its lessons. In passing, let me add, 
we must lament the fact that its writer lacked 
the courage, when the opportunitv was his, to 
join battle with the foes whose existence he re- 
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cognises and deplores: his worst should have 
been of more worth than the best of those he 
condemns, because he recognises what is bad: in 
a course which so few follow. If, as asserted at 
the close of the letter—'' it is the stupidity of 
virtuous men which is responsible for the con- 
tinuance of [our] arid, out-of-joint system ’’—the 
sooner ''virtuous теп " leave the schools, the 
better it will be for the public weal. Virtue like 
literary training is of small value unless it find 
active courageous expression : inoperative virtue is 
little short of vicc. 

To reform the teaching of English—or rather, 
I should say, to give teaching in English—we 
need to begin low down by training children to 
read aloud properly. Eminently sane advice is 
given on this subject by Mr. Charles Simmons in 
an entirely admirable and luminous article on 
‘‘ The Preparatory Day School of the Future ” 
published in the September number of the Con- 
temporary Review. Mr. Simmons dwells on 
the evils arising from inarticulateness of speech 
combined with want of ear training; he asserts 
that in failing to give training in articulation 
we are throwing away the most important of all 
aids to learning.  Thring, as he points out, long 
ago insisted on the talismanic power of such 
teaching. Mistakes in spelling are mainly re- 
productions of mistakes made in pronunciation ; 
words are never truly seen until they are pro- 
nounced properly. 

We neglect such training absolutely—and with 
what consequences? Not only spelling suffers. 
Nothing is more striking than the self-conscious, 
inarticulate, mousey-quiet and subdued state of the 
average English boy or girl in class—not only 
will they not ask questions but it is almost im- 
possible to drag more than monosyllabic answers 
from them. The contrast which the American 
schools offer in this respect is extraordinary : all 
the Mosely Commissioners were struck by the 
open and free manner in which exchange of 
opinion took place between teacher and pupil. 
Why are we so stupid—is official method in any 
way responsible for our madness? When I com- 
plained recently in a school that the boys spoke 
only in whispers and suggested that they should 
be made to speak out, I was told—'' Oh! the in- 
spector likes them to speak softly ! " The tempta- 
tion was irresistible: the only possible reply to 
such a statement was to imprecate that inspector. 

To gain time for reading, I would eschew at 
first all formal lessons on geography, history and 
much else—everything indeed except manual 
work—and devote hours, many hours, per week 
to the mere reading aloud of interesting books 
and to talk thereon. Only when all were pro- 
ficient readers should the reading be done silently, 
for the most nart—-there should always Бе 
much reading, be it noted—yet never entirely. 
Evening literary work at home or at school should 
be confined to reading. The now conventional 
lesson must have been the discovery of some ex- 
ceptionally clever boys in the past, as it is a most 
effective way—now that the cane is abandoned 
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—of getting the work done mainly by the teacher. 
Learning by serious reading will relieve the 
teacher and throw the onus back on the pupil— 
something will be learnt when reading is practised 
systematically. 

In reading, every kind of book should be laid 
under contribution. And reading in foreign lan- 
guages too should be encouraged, as the one 
fruitful means of acquiring confidence and a 
vocabulary. We must advance beyond the miser- 
ably narrow ‘“‘classic’’ course now prescribed 
by authority and more and more followed in the 
schools: this, that and the other subject will be 
read up in turn; informing books of every kind 
will be sought out and laid under contribution. 

The result of such search, unfortunately, will 
be the discovery that the number of readable 
books giving sound and accurate information is 
very small. But this may not be altogether a 
misfortune. 

By rendering breadth and clearness of under- 
standing impossible, by discouraging the growth 
of thought-power, text-books and primers are now 
defiling the ways of education and hindering it 
almost as seriously as do examinations ; both tend 
to favour mere acquisitiveness. But they рау! 
If you make the suggestion to a publisher that 
readable informing books are required, you are 
quietly told that it will not pay to produce them; 
as a writer you know that vou cannot earn a 
living wage by writing them—yet written thev 
should be. 

Books we must have and the art of using them 
must be universally taught—for is it not written: 


It is clear . . . that with this simple circumstance, 
facility of getting Books, the whole conditions of the busi- 
ness [of universities] from top to bottom were changed. 
Once invent Printing, you metamorphosed all Universities 
or superseded them! The Teacher needed not now to 
gather men personally around him, that he might speak 
to them what he knew: print it in a Book and all learners 
far and wide, for a trifle, had it each at his own fireside, 
much more effectually to learn it!—Doubtless there is still 
peculiar virtue in speech; even writers of Books may still, 
in some circumstances, find it convenient to speak also— 
witness our present meeting here! There is, one would 
say, and must ever remain while man has a tongue, a 
distinct province for Speech as well as for Writing and 
Printing. In regard to all things this must remain; to 
Universities among others. But the limits of the two have 
nowhere yet been pointed out, ascertained ; much less put 
in practice: the University which would completely take 
in that great fact of the existence of Printed Books and 
stand on a clear footing for the Nineteenth Century as the 
Paris one did for the Thirteenth has not yet come into 
existence. [f we think of it, all that a University or final 
highest school can do for us is still but what the first 
school began doing—teach us to read. We learn to read, 
in various languages, in various sciences; we learn the 
alphabet and letters of all manner of books. But the 
place where we are to get knowledge, even theoretical 
knowledge, is the Books themselves! It depends on what 
we read, after all manner of professors have done their 
best for us. The true University of these days is a 
Collection of Books. 


I know of no passage in the whole of Carlyle's 


The 


writings, indeed in any book, more pregnant of 
meaning : none, however, which is more neglected 
of universities and schools generally; and yet we 
are governed in all things by literary minds. 
Could proof more absolute be given of the in- 
ability of phvsicians to heal themselves? of the 
need of an effective correlation of practical with 
literary studies? Well may Ruskin say—'' What 
a boundless capacity for sleep and for serene 
stupidity there is in the human mind. The fact 
is we are all and always asleep throughout our 
lives; and it is only by pinching ourselves very 
hard that we ever come to see or understand any- 
thing." We may surely give heed to the words 
of one whose writings certainly are educative in the 
highest sense : and waking up from our Fat-Boy- 
in-Pickwick state not trouble, for the present, 
who are the best authors for school reading—but 
see to it simply that we have much Plain Reading in 
school. We may well be content to rank such 
instruction with that in the equally neglected arts 
of Plain Cooking and Plain Sewing— bearing in 
mind that the three arts are those which primarily 
determine the happiness of civilised man. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Ву К. Wyke Bavuiss, B.A. 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


].— EXPOSITION AND ILLUSTRATION. 


S the metric system badly taught in our 
schools? The report of the examiners on 
the Oxford Local examinations of July last 

would seem to justify an affirmative reply. Their 
criticisms are to the following effect : 


(1) “ There was no proof that the metric system had 
received the attention it deserves."' 

(2) ** The terminology of the metric system is not properly 
understood. "* 

(3) `* Carelessness as to the position of the decimal point 
is very common in all questions involving decimals.” 

(4) ` The meaning and object of approximation were not 
generally appreciated.”’ 

(5) " Weights and measures in the metric system proved 
stumbling-blocks to many.” 

(6) “ Change from the metric to the British system and 
vice versa caused great confusion.” 


If the schools have to plead guilty to this 
formidable indictment, we must at the outset dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘ bad teaching " and ‘‘ insuffi- 
cient drill” By ‘‘ teaching ° we understand an 
endeavour to draw out the intelligence of the 
pupils, combined with clear explanation and apt 
illustration. By ‘‘ drill ме mean the continued 
repetition of the same type of example, combined 
with strict insistence upon method and neatness. 

It is quite possible for disaster in examination 
to follow the best teaching, if insufficient time 
has been given to drill. Formerly, when a boy's 
brain was regarded as a cabinet of empty pigeon- 
holes to be crammed with knowledge, purely 
mechanical drill produced machines, often excel- 
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lent in their way, but devoid of initiative. In an 
examination such machines would answer a ques- 
tion either accurately or not at all, and the pro- 
ducts of such drill were probably regarded as 
examples of good teaching. Now, however, that 
we believe the brain to be an organism which 
should be developed by judicious culture, we are 
liable to neglect the drill altogether, because so 
much more time is required for heuristic than for 
didactic teaching. But the examination results 
are at times mistakenly diagnosed as due to bad 
teaching. It should also be noted that, although 
the clearest teaching and the best drill may have 
been given by each individual master, yet the re- 
sultant effect upon a pupil's mind may be un- 
satisfactory if successive masters have adopted 
very diverse methods. There must be a certain 
modicum of agreement and continuity of purpose. 

We have first to consider the terminology of 
the metric system. This seems so beautifully 
simple to an adult that its difficulty to the childish 
mind is apt to be underrated. Just because there 
is so little to explain, there is little for the mind 
togrip. Consequently, boys who appear to know 
the exact meanings of metre, centimelre, and 
millimetre one term will return after the holidays 
with minds almost as blank as if they had never 
seen a metre-rule in their lives. This forgetful- 
ness may be due in the first place to want of 
vivid illustrations. A master is apt to imagine, 
when a class can measure the length of a room 
in metres, of a desk in centimetres, and of a 
model in millimetres, that each boy knows the 
meaning of these words. But much more in the 
way of illustration is needed. 

For instance, the following questions might be 
set : 


State roughly in metres the height of a man, of a lamp- 
post, of a room; the breadth of a road or building; the 
length of a cricket pitch or field; the distance between two 
milestones; the heights of mountains and breadths of 
rivers :— 


thus leading up to kilometres. Again-— 

State roughly in centimetres the breadth of your hand; 
the lengths of your fingers, foot, fore-arm ; the diameters 
of various coins, and the thicknesses of certain books. 
Also estimate in millimetres the breadth of a finger, pen, 
or pencil; the thickness of a coin, wire, thread, or sheet 
of paper :— | 


thus introducing decimals of a millimetre. 

Only when such questions are readily and in- 
telligently answered do the pupils begin to under- 
stand the terminology. If any master has never 
tried the effect of these queries, he must not be 
surprised if various boys should declare that the 
height of a man is 1 metre, 36 metres, or 6 
metres ; nor if the length of a cricket pitch should 
be estimated at 2:22 metres and yet 22'2 centi- 
metres at the same time by the same individual ! 
These are actual, not imaginary, replies from 
boys who had made scores, if not hundreds, of 
measurements with a metric rule! 

Perhaps the decimetre should be now intro- 
duced. Opinions upon this point vary. Some 
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masters object to this word on the ground that 
it confuses pupils and is not used by practical 
engineers. On the other hand, a successful 
master declares that his best results have been 
obtained by basing his whole system upon the 
decimetre, which he introduces by the name of 
‘“ hand,” pointing out that the height of a horse 
is expressed by almost the same number in deci- 
metres as in hands. However this may be, the 
system is certainly more symmetrical if the term 
decimetre be retained, and its use probably leads 
to a clearer idea of the litre. The other terms 
of the metric system should be illustrated in a 
similar manner when the stage for their intro- 
duction is reached. 

Pictures will be found of very little use. This 
is so generally recognised that there appear to 
be few metric charts on the market. There is the 
well-known one of the Decimal Association (Ox- 
ford Ct., Cannon St., E.C.); another by Barnard 
Smith (Macmillan); another by Messrs. G. Philip 
and Son (Fleet St.); and one or more by Messrs. 
Hachette et Cie. (Charing Cross). Whilst some 
of these are excellent, in certain cases the dia- 
grams are drawn to a reduced scale which com- 
pletely destrovs their practical value. 

There can be little doubt that actual measure- 
ment made by the boys themselves in class is 
the only trustworthy method of bringing home 
to their minds the nature of the subject 
they are studying. Hence at the earliest stage 
of the work no apparatus is required beyond a 
metric rule for each bov and a set of models 
of various sizes and shapes. Cubes, prisms, 
pyramids, cylinders, and cones can be obtained 
in abundance. No special reference to these 
seems required, except, perhaps, that each can 
now be bought in two different sizes for the use 
of alternate bovs in class, in order to prevent 
copying. 

But for the master's use the Metric Demonstra- 
tion Rule (to be obtained from the Educational 
Supply Association for 2s.) seems worthy of 
special mention. It is so clearly marked that it 
can easily be read from the opposite end of a 
class-room. The metric rules for the pupils are 
made in great variety. There should be a few 
metre-sticks, which will enable two bovs to 
measure the length of a room or field bv placing 
their sticks end to end alternatelv. 
boy should have a half-metre rule for general 
practical work, and also a small ruler for con- 
stant use. Incidentally t may be remarked that 
the best form of ruler has one edge marked with 
centimetres and millimetres, another with inches 
divided into tenths, and on the reverse side inches 
divided into twelfths and sixteenths respectivelv. 

Plenty of drill must be given in converting 
measurements from centimetres to millimetres, 
metres to kilometres, &c. We are thus led to 
consider the position of the decimal point, with 
special reference to the comments of the Oxford 
examiners. Probably the chief cause of failure 
is want of appreciation of ‘‘ local value." It is 
not sufficient that a pupil on seeing the number 


ee 


Then each : 


—— eee 5 


2345 should be able to say that the ''3"' re- 
presents thirty, or that the '' 5 " represents five- 
tenths. He may repeat such lessons without 
mistake, and vet when asked to multiply the 
number by ten he will write down 234°50. Here 
we do seem to trace the error to bad teaching. 
It appears that he has been allowed to sav: 
““То multiply by ten you add а nought.” Не 
should rather have discovered that in multiplving 
by ten each figure 15 moved one '' place" to the 
left. But however wel he mav have been 
‘“ taught,” if he has not also been ‘‘ drilled ’’ he 
will almost certainly discover the fallacious 
“rule " for himself; and the sharper the boy the 
greater the danger. The only remedy is to insist 
(until a fairly advanced stage is reached) that 
he must actuallv move the figures in performing 
the operations of multiplying or dividing bv 
powers of ten. Thus: 
“What is the weight of roo packets, each weighing 
23-4 kilograms? ”’ 

Total number of kilograms =  23'4 x 100 

= 2340" 

Again: 
'* If 23:4 dollars are equally divided amongst ten men, 


how much does each get? ” 


No. of dollars each gets =23°4 +10 
2: 


In the early stages it may be necessary to 
make the pupils work upon squared paper, ruling 
a line to indicate the unit’s place. Thus: 


'" How many litres are there in 230 casks each con- 
taining 346 litres? ”’ 


з 4 6 | 
р 6 9'2! Ме bysso 
| Е Pan. E | » » 30 
ee = 
7 |9'5 |8. » 0» 230 


' 1 
] ‘ А 1 
бо! „тро 
Answer: Seventy-nine thousand 
litres. 


five hundred and eighty 


Gradually they should be taught to compare 
this process with the following abbreviation : 


No. of litres = 346° x 230 
_ } 692 
i ^ 
79550" 
But the line should be retained until they have 
at least been introduced to decimals. 
The process may be presented as follows : 


«А rod measures 3 metres 45 centimetres; find the 
length of (a) thirty such rods, (b) a thirtieth of a rod. 


= 3145 m. x 30 (^) Length = 345 m. + 30 
= 3445 m.* 3 
= 10315 n. 


(a) Length : 
—0]h15m.— 3 
=0]115 m. 
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Gradually the intermediate step would Бе 
dropped, and the line replaced by points; thus: 


(a) Length=  3'45 m. x 30 
—103'5 m. 


(^) Length= 3:45 m. +30 
=0'II§ m. 

Masters wedded to older methods will contest 
the wisdom of such proposals. But the whole 
object of this method is to make the pupil feel 
the flow of the figures from left to right or right 
to left past the unit's place. If some such system 
were universally adopted it would hardly be pos- 
sible to hear (as we so often do now) of boys 
dividing by 100 by long division or multiplying 
each figure separately when multiplying by ten. 
The opinion of many mathematical masters is that 
nothing less than rigid insistence upon such drill 
for some time will give children a real grip of the 
decimal notation. 

Of course, it is here assumed that the whole of 
the above work would be illustrated by means of 
the metre scale, and that plenty of concrete ex- 
amples would be given in the ‘‘ four rules "' deal- 
ing with francs and centimes, dollars and cents, 
or pounds and florins, and also with the gram 
and the litre. 

Boxes сап be obtained (from the E.S.A. at 44. 
each) containing imitation German money. Coun- 
ters representing English money can also be 
bought, but not in pounds, florins, and mils (which 
wil probably be the form our coinage will take 
if decimalised). It was stated that strict laws 
forbid the imitation of either French or American 
money ; but fortunately sets of imitation French 
coinage can be obtained from Messrs. Hachette 
et Cie. ; and there is no reason why the boys 
themselves should not make counters out of paper 
or cardboard to represent any system. Would it 
not also be a valuable exercise—in connection 
with approximation—to teach children how to 
change £, s. d. into pounds, florins, and mils? 
This is a mere suggestion, but it might be worth 
a trial. 

Weights are, of course, to be found in every 
laboratory. These provide a valuable change, and 
appeal to another faculty. The great test, how- 
ever, of the metric system lies in its application 
to area and volume. Having learned the meaning 
of a square, the pupil will discover for himself 
that a square centimetre contains a hundred 
square millimetres. This may be done either 
with or without squared paper. A blackboard of 
one square metre divided into ten thousand square 
centimetres is not onlv useful to the master, but 
will convey more to the pupil than any amount 
of merely verbal statements. Here the teaching 
must again be followed by careful drill in re- 
ducing sq. m. to sq. cm., &c. 

This will be a convenient place to introduce the 
idea of approximate multiplication, the pupil at 
first merely leaving out the superfluous figures in 
the addition of the columns, and then learning 
to perform the whole operation to (say) four-figure 
accuracy. It may be well (at any rate initiallv) 
to avoid the phrase ‘‘ to so many decimal places,” 
as when this is learned first the true idea of ap- 


proximation seems afterwards to be grasped with 
difhculty. It is a common mistake (perhaps not 
confined to pupils) to suppose that if a measure- 
ment is known to two decimal places its square 
can be calculated to one decimal place. It should 
be pointed out that if we know that the length 
of the side of a square lies between 0'03 and 0'04, 
we only know that its area lies between 0'oo09: 
and 0'0016; whereas if the length lies between 
2:03 and 2°04 we find the limits for the area 
between about 4'12 and 4'16. Similarly, show 
that there is no necessary connection between the 
number of decimal places to which certain quan- 
tities are known &nd the number of decimal places 
to which their products can be calculated. 

Again, let the pupils calculate the area of a 
square of length 123'4 cm., and then find what 
difference it would make if the first measure- 
ment had been o'os cm. too short. They will 
be surprised to find that, so far from the differ- 
ence being merely о'о5 sq. cm., or even 0'5 
sq. cm., it is actually greater than 10 sq. cm. ; 
but, on the other hand, the fourth significant 
figure is scarcely altered, and the third not at 
all. 

If it takes too long for the pupils to discover, 
it might now perhaps do no harm to state that 
if the side of a square be known to four-figure 
accuracy, we can calculate its area to at least 
three-figure accuracy; and, further, that if any 
two numbers be known to an accuracy of a given 
order, we can determine either their product or 
their quotient to an order which (at the lowest) 
is less than the given order by unitv. 

In the report upon the Oxford (Senior) Local 
examinations it is stated that ‘‘the larger 
number of candidates used contracted methods 
in a thoughtless way, either rejecting too many 
figures and so obtaining inaccurate results, or 
going to the other extreme.’’ Such thoughtless- 
ness would be less common if every type of ques- 
tionNin which approximation is possible were illus- 
trated by at least one example in which the answer: 
had to be calculated to four significant figures. 


A typical example would be: “Find to four-fizure 
accuracy the circumference of a circle of radius 95-6784 
metres having given *—3:1415926. How many figures of 
each number will vou need for your calculation? "' 

One would not expect boys to enter into refinements of 
accuracy ог to note that the figures 95:68 х3-1416 would 
be sufficient; one would merely require them to say: “ To 
ensure four-figure accuracy retain the first five figures of 
each number thus: 95-678 X 3-1416.” 


But to do justice to the question of approxima-. 
tion would occupy the whole space at my disposal. 
It cannot, however, be left out of consideration 
in dealing with the metric system, so that these 
brief remarks are perhaps not altogether mis- 
placed; for, although they may appear trite to 
many minds, there are some to whom these sug- 
gestions may be not quite valueless. | 

Volumetric measurements can be treated from 
two totally different points of view. We may 
take the litre as our unit of measurement, in: 
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which case the treatment will be precisely the 
same as in dealing with linear measurements. 
Excellent models of the metric liquid and dry 
measures can be obtained from the E.S. A. How- 
ever, it must be confessed that although admir- 
able for the purpose of illustration, they are 
scarcely suitable for practical work, either in the 
laboratory or in the class-room. It would really 
seem that in this particular case inexpensive full- 
size pictures would convey almost as good an idea 
as the models themselves. The teacher, how- 
ever, Can again appeal to everyday experience by 
asking such questions as— 


' State in litres the volume of a tea-cup, bucket, bath, 
pond, room, haystack, or church." 


The consideration of the litre as a cubic deci- 
metre is, of course, of far greater difficulty and 
importance. This can be adequately illustrated 
only by the beautiful little model sold by the 
E.S.A. (price 6s.). It consists of a cubic deci- 
metre divided into ten slabs of a hundred c.c. 
each. One of these slabs is again divided into 
ten bars of ten c.c. each, and one of these into 
centimetre cubes. No school should be without 
this model, which will suggest to the experienced 
teacher numerous exercises in calculation and in 
approximation, besides affording the best means 
of bringing home to the average boy the true 
nature of space. 

It seems unnecessary to dilate further upon 
the illustrations and drill which will be required 
to consolidate the instruction given concerning 
volume and weight, as the teacher who has 
grasped the principles already enunciated will 
have no difficulty in providing similar object- 
lessons and exercises. But he must be warned 
against allowing any boy to confuse weight with 
volume. The Oxford Local report on science 
states that ''in the numerical questions many 
candidates treated kilograms as a measure of 
volume," and recommends that ''more time 
be given to the study of units.” 

The ideas put forward in this article may be 
summarised as follows: 

(1) Bad examination results do not necessarily 
imply bad teaching. The results may be caused 
either by insufficient drill or by too great diver- 
sity of methods. 

(2) The terminology of the metric system should 
be copiously illustrated both orally and practically 
by numerous examples. 

(3) The position of the decimal point (or, better 
still, that of the unit's place) should be emphasised 
and treated as fixed; whilst the figures should 
be regarded as flowing to the left or to the right 
in multiplication or division by powers of ten. 

(4) Attention should be devoted to methods of 
approximation throughout the school course. 

(s) Most of the models described above will 
be found useful if not indispensable. 

So far no mention has been made of methods 
of changing from British units to the metric 
svstem. The consideration of this important sub- 
ject must be reserved for another article. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


By J. L. Paton, M.A. 
High-master of Manchester Grammar School. 


HE battle of the pronunciations is lost and 
won. The Classical Association has pro- 
posed, the headmasters have disposed, both 

the Upper House of the Conference and the Lower 
House of the Association have approved the new 
system by decisive majorities, and, so far as the 
schools are concerned, the question ought to be 
settled. 

This is the right procedure. As Bacon says, if 
you look for despatch, the preparation should be the 
work of few, the experts ; the debate and examina- 
tion should be the work of many. If it had done 
nothing else, this piece of work alone would have 
justified the existence of the newly fledged Clas- 
sical Association, and it has done wisely to begin 
with fundamentals. 

It was natural that so far-reaching a reform 
should not be put through without opposition. 
One cannot drain a marsh without incommoding 
the resident frogs. Indeed, in this nicely balanced 
world there can be no advance without loss, no 
plus without a minus, no gain without paying the 
price for it. 

What is the case for the opposition? It has 
able spokesmen, and the case did not suffer 
through feeble presentation. 

There is first of all Bishop Welldon. Latin is 
already sufficiently hard, he argues. Why add to 
the hardness of it by introducing artificial difficul- 
ties; why not let the boy pronounce Latin in the 
natural way as he does his mother tongue? The 
answer to this is: First, that the boy has many 
natural ways of pronouncing his mother tongue; 
there is no fixed rule or principle about the pro- 
nunciation of English, and one of our chief objects 
in teaching a boy Latin is to give him ideas of sys- 
tem and law, to make him apply principles; in 
English, spelling, pronunciation, everything is 
empiric and capricious; in Latin, pronunciation 
is according to spelling and spelling accord- 
ing to pronunciation; each vowel, diphthong, or 
consonant has a certain value; given certain let- 
ters one knows how they must be pronounced. 
Secondly, 25 to the introducing of artificial difficul- 
ties, this argument carries us a little too far. Why 
not apply it also to the learning of French? Bishop 
Welldon, in his speech, scouts the notion of a boy 
ever being able to learn at school how to pro- 
nounce French properly, and cites from Dr. Arnold 
in evidence a passage which was perhaps true for 
Dr. Arnold's own day. Why then attempt the im- 
possible? Why introduce artificial difficulties? 
If we are to be consistent we must teach ‘‘ jee suiz, 
tu ees, ile est.” 

Dr. Gow's interesting speech at the Conference 
dealt with the historic side of the question. But 
no one would suggest that boys of the twentieth 
century should be taught the English pronuncia- 
tion to prevent them from understanding the ser- 
vice of mass. Тһе Westminster play is a question 
for Westminster School, past and present; to sug- 
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gest that it would take ‘' Old Westminsters ”’ 
thirty years to accustom themselves to the new 
method is to make a serious reflection upon the 
adaptability (if one may use a Darwinian word) 
produced by a Westminster education. Probably 
their loyalty would be equal to the strain, if their 
adaptability is not. 

More worthy of serious consideration is the 
speech of the chairman of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Headmasters, Dr. Rendall, of Charter- 
house. His argument was that the adoption of 
what he somewhat paradoxically termed ‘‘ the 
new pronunciation ° would create a breach be- 
tween Latin and English; if the old pronunciation 
is retained a boy recognises more readily the Latin 
derivatives in his own language, such words as 
‘civilisation, vicarious, ingratitude,’’ and conse- 
quently the study of Latin reacted more vitally 
and fruitfully upon his understanding and use of 
his mother tongue. Dr. Rendall's plea was that, as 
there were two systems of pronunciation existent 
among us, we should recognise the existence of 
both, but their respective spheres should be 
strictly delimited, the ‘‘ old "" pronunciation being 
used in the schools where the chief consideration 
is English, the ‘‘ new ” pronunciation in the uni- 
versities, where regard should be paid to the 
claims of scientific philology. 

Dr. Rendall also pointed out that each Conti- 
nental nation had adapted Latin pronunciation to 
its own phonetic values; we did not attempt 
to read Chaucer according to the English 
pronunciation of Chaucer’s time, we read it 
according to our own pronunciation, so that it 
might be more real to us. Why should we 
not apply the same principle to Virgil, Horace, 
Cicero? 

This is a point of view which cannot be lightly 
set aside. But the advocates of the ‘‘ new ” pro- 
nunciation are ready to take up the challenge on 
this ground too. Confining the argument strictly 
to the relations between Latin and the mother 
tongue, there are three arguments for the ‘‘ new ”’ 
system. 

First, there is already a breach between Latin 
and English which no system can bridge. The 
English derivatives do not correspond in quantity 
to their Latin originals. To take the words men- 
tioned above, we say civilisation, Latin says 
(йз; we say ingratitude, Latin says ingratus ; 
we say /atitude, Latin /atus; other words at once 


suggest themselves, such as regent, maternal, 
derivative, experience, examination, čvidence, tri- 
bulation. It is impossible, therefore, to have 


an accurate correlation between English and Latin 
if we are to retain any pretence of scholarship 
whatever. 

Secondly, it was pointed out at once that, as a 
matter of fact, most of these English derivatives 
do not come from Latin direct but through French. 
The proper scientific correlation will, therefore, be 
through French. If a boy is to gain any idea of 
the laws of language development, he must learn 
Latin as it was spoken, French as it is spoken, 
English as it is spoken; he has then, at any rate, 
the material on which to work; he will place in 


their right relation bovem, boeuf, beef; canto, 
chanter, chant, and so forth. 

Thirdly comes a point which appeals specially 
to those who have to deal with the raw material 
which does not find its way to Charterhouse or 
Westminster. One of our chief difficulties in deal- 
ing with the elementary-school boy is the mis- 
pronunciation of the mother tongue. Dialects 
vary, but the problem remains the same all over 
the country for those secondary schools which 
are in touch with the people. The only way to 
cope with vulgarity of pronunciation is to make 
a new beginning, to start with a new language 
in which pronunciation must be a matter of 
conscious effort, or, in other words, to get back to 
phonetics. But the phonetics must be concrete, not 
abstract, and nothing helps us so much here as a 
language in which each sound is pure and simple, 
each sound is easy, and each is represented always 
by a definite symbol. Once a boy accustoms him- 
self to hear correctly and speak correctly in Latin 
he begins quite insensibly to articulate better in 
English, to mind his h's, to disaccustom himself 
to the final r in idea-r or Isaiah-r, to give to the 
consonants their proper value, and to the vowels 
their proper purity. There is an analogy between 
the process and the way that the Greek script re- 
acts upon the English handwriting. Many 
teachers have noticed how, directly a boy begins to 
learn Greek, there is a simultaneous and spon- 
taneous improvement in his English handwriting : 
in Greek he has to form each letter separately and 
each letter carefully; the result is that his writing 
muscles, quite unbeknown to himself, transfer to 
his English writing what they have grown accus- 
tomed to in writing Greek. It is so with careful 
pronunciation of Latin, and it is so for the same 
reason. Each syllable has to be separately 
and carefully articulated in Latin, and the result 
is that there is less slurring and vulgar slovenli- 
ness in English. 

But the great argument is uniformity, and the 
only possible uniformity is through the method 


prescribed by the scholars of the Classical 
Association. — '* Old boys"' must shift for 
themselves: the dead past must bury its 


dead or else learn anew. Our business is 
with the present and the future, and to them 
our first duty is not to inflict upon them that 
bewildering uncertainty which was inflicted upon 
us. Many of the present generation have been 
hustled about from one system to another until it 
is a wonder that we have any notion of system left 
in us. We have said lines to one master accord- 
ing to one system, and read Cicero to another 
master according to another system; have passed 
from one school to another, or from school to 
university, and found everything unsettled and 
chaotic. The time past may suffice for this; we 
have had over thirty years of it. The interme- 
diate schools of Wales took the matter in hand 
svstematicallv and settled down to the new method 
without any difficulty ; Scotland has always had it; 
it is tiine the predominant partner made up her 
mind and set her house in order. Let her move 
altogether if she move at all, 
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HOW TO READ AN AUTHOR 


CLASS. 


By James OrieHaNT, М.А. 


IN 


HERE is hardly any branch of an English | 


education that may not be associated with 


the reading lesson, and though the rela- - 


tion of the more formal aspects of linguistic study 
to purely literary appreciation may seem some- 
what arbitrary, there are undeniable advantages 
in bringing them close together. The practice of 
isolating the lessons in spelling, writing, gram- 
mar, composition, and elocution from each other 
and from the reading of an author, and even of 
putting them into the hands of different teachers, 
is not to be defended. Language, after all, is a 
unity, and though it may be sometimes convenient 
to separate theory from practice, or the scientific 
from the esthetic side, every effort should be made 
to maintain the synthesis. The use of specially 
prepared text-books, where words and phrases are 
taken out of their context, or piled up with un- 
natural iteration, to illustrate particular points of 
linguistic or syntactical theory, is apt to give a 
distorted view of the art of literary expression, 
and certainly destroys much of the pleasure which 
its study should afford. Such manuals, if not re- 
served for the teacher, should at least be put into 
the hands only of the more advanced pupils, who 
have done a good deal of reading. As in the 
learning of a foreign language actual specimens 
of its literature should be the basis at every stage, 
so in the study of the mother tongue the reading 
of an author should be made to gather up all pos- 
sible lines of inquiry. At the time when a com- 
plete literary work is first taken up at school, 
which will probably be when the pupils are about 
twelve or thirteen, it is surely safe to trust to 
curing defects of spelling and phraseology 
through a growing acquaintance with good 
models, and the individual practice in oral and 
written composition that would naturally accom- 
pany it. In this view, the reading of an author 
in junior forms may be held to include parsing, 
analysis, etymology, and other similar exercises ; 
but as these have their own methods of treatment, 
thev need not be considered at present. 

Keeping to what arises directly out of the read- 
ing lesson, we may find it convenient to class the 
lines of study under five headings: 

(1) Elocution; (2) Meanings and Uses 
Words; (3) Allusions ; (4) Paraphrasing and Com- 
position; (5) Literary Criticism. 
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All these are in some degree essential, if there · 


is to be any adequate understanding of the 
author's meaning, and a full enjoyment of his 
artistic achievement. Yet it will rarely be found 
that they all receive due attention. One or 
another is apt to be crowded out, either through 
want of time and consideration or from lack of 
aptitude in the teacher. There is certainly a great 


disregard in our schools of the educative value | 


of reading aloud. Yet it can hardly be questioned 
that this is the best wav of introducing a class to 
the studv of a work of literature. 


It is not only | 


that every opportunity should be taken of de- 
veloping the faculty of effective vocal expression; 
the practice has a direct bearing on the apprecia- 
tion of the author's purpose and methods. After 
all, the written language is but a pale reflection 
of the spoken word, and silent reading can be a 
satisfactory substitute only for those who have 
had time to cultivate an imaginative sense of 
sound effects. Young people need the stimulus 
of immediate sense-perceptions, of the ear as well 
as of the eye. At the outset of a secondary course, 
indeed, it can hardly be assumed that even a cor- 
rect articulation has been acquired by all; but 
apart from the necessary corrections of individual 
errors of accent and pronunciation, there is a 
distinct gain, both to speakers and to listeners, in 
the audible rendering of a work of literary art, 
especially in the case of poetry or drama, where 
the zesthetic intention is at its highest. In order 
that the interests of all may be considered, it 15 
desirable that the teacher, who may be presumed 
to have some elocutionary gift, should alternate 
his own contributions with the less mature efforts 
of his pupils, and should, by precept and criti- 
cism, as well as by example, show how the full 
force of the author's meaning can best be brought 
out. 

This preliminary reading aloud of the passage 
to be studied should not be interrupted by апу 
questions or explanations that are not imperatively 
needed to secure the proper clocutionary render- 
ing, for it is important that the intellectual and 
emotional appeal should not be dissipated by de- 
tachment of the parts. On the second reading, 
however, which may be taken somewhat rapidly 
by the teacher, the more detailed examination may 
with advantage turn frequently from one mode 
of treatment to another. The object now is to 
help the pupils to master all the particular difh- 
culties that stand in the way of a complete under- 
standing, and there is an obvious saving of time, 
and a gain in variety of interest, in taking these 
as they come, whatever тау be their nature. In 
one line it may be the meaning of some unusual 
word, in the next the unaccustomed use of a fami- 
liar word, in the following line some historical or 
geographical or literarv allusion, in the next a 
figure of speech to be explained. Then every now 
and again the meaning of a whole sentence mav 
seem somewhat obscure, and a paraphrase of it 
will have to be supplied, or the connection be- 
tween one paragraph and another mav have to be 
traced. The best teaching here will be that 
which has the widest reach and the most unex- 
pected transitions, provided alwavs that the illus- 
trative and explanatory matter 15 really relevant, 
and that as much as possible is got out of the 
pupils, by leading them to rely on their own 
resources. 

A question arises at this point as to the nature 
and amount of the private preparation that should 
be required for such a lesson. It will probably 
be found best to have the preliminary reading in 
class before it is studied at home, and to take 
occasion then to clear up anv general difficulties 
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that seem too great to be left to the unaided efforts 
of the pupils. Of course, no linc can be drawn 
for this distinction without reference to the age 
and special circumstances of the class, but it may 
be uryed, as a general rule, that where access 
can be had to suitable books of reference, a great 
deal should be left to the pupils' own initiative. 
Where annotated editions of the informative 
type are used, there is no value whatever 
in home preparation, which is merely an 
exercise of verbal memory; but if there is 
an assurance that the pupils wil have to 
pursue some independent investigation, and 
use their judgment in seeking for explana- 
tions, it can hardly be doubted that the effort 
is well worth making. There is, however, a 
diferent kind of preparation still in vogue in some 
quarters, which in most cases is certainly out of 
place. It is not uncommon to find an acquaint- 
ance with the subject-matter of a reading lesson 
required, in oral or written examinations, even 
when the book is a record of purely imaginary 
events, and is not in the front rank of literarv 
classics. It is allowable to expect an intimate 
knowledge of the details of the plot in one of 
Shakespeare's tragedies or Scott's historical 
novels, but such questions as '' What did John 
Silver do after that? °’ or ** Where did Traddles’ 
mother live? ’’ show a misconception of the ends 
which the teaching of literature must always have 
in view. 

There remains to be considered the somewhat 
dificult question as to how far a genuine esthetic 
criticism can be associated with the literature les- 
son. There is a great idca nowadays of empha- 
sising this side of English teaching, and, how- 
ever sound may be the intention, there is no doubt 
that a good deal of what passes under the name 
of literary appreciation on the part of voung 
learners has very little substance or value. There 
has been a natural reaction from the ultra-analvtic 
and philological methods with which the studv of 
English literature was long infected through the 
influence of a pedantic classical scholarship, and 
now the cry is all for a more humanistic treat- 
ment. In so far as this demand merely expresses 
a desire that voung people should be introduced 
to the masterpieces of literary art in such a wav 
that they will feel their power and beauty, it is 
worthy of the highest respect. But bevond the 
simple presentation of works that are appropriate 
in their appeal to the stage of development 
reached, how is it to be effected? 

Take a ballad such as ‘‘ The Revenge,’’ which 
could not fail to interest and move every bov and 
girl in anv form of the secondary course. What 

can the teacher do to secure that this poem shouid 
‘make the strongest impression? Не can read it 
to the class with the fullest elocutionarv effect 
that he is capable of; he can help his pupils to 
read it or recite it for themselves; and he can 
explain and amplify any words, or phrases. or al- 
lusions that may not be fully understood. It may 
he seriously doubted whether he can do anvthing 
more that will add to the emotional impression. If 
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he proceeds to draw attention to the technique of 
the poem—to explain its structure, its metre, its 
diction, its imagery—he is entering upon a very 
interesting and instructive, but purely analytical 
study, not directly connected with the apprecia- 
tion of literature, which, except in its simplest 
clements, would in any case be suitable only for 
the higher forms. 

Let us see how the case stands with a Shake- 
speare plav, where the so-called critical treatment 
is most frequently attempted. After the text has 
been fully explained, and the dramatic effect 
realised as far as is possible through reading and 
declaiming in character, what is left’ to be done? 
Probably nothing that would add to the apprecia- 
tion of the particular play that has been studied, 
and for those who arc just being introduced to 
Shakespeare it would certainly be best to pass on 
at once to the treatment of others of his plays in 
the same manner. It is true that valuable exer- 
cises in composition may be found in the repro- 
duction, both orally and in writing, of the im- 
pressions gained in reading the plav. But the 
important point to be noted is that these cannot 
be made the subject of direct teaching. In so far 
as the material for the estimation of one of the 
characters is communicated by the teacher, or 
supplied bv the annotations of the text, or even 
suggested by different members of the class for 
each other's benefit, it is worse than valueless. It 
is bad enough to be crammed with information 
that has been mechanically acquired, but it is much 
worse to be crammed with second-hand criticism, 
and to be misled into putting it forward as if it 
were the fruit of independent thinking. Of 
course, the teacher can give indirect help after 
the event. He can criticise the essay, showing 
where the presentation of the character has been 
misunderstood, and giving some aid towards 
forming sounder judgments for the future. This 


| is the only sense in which the higher appreciation 
of literature can be enriched and quickened in the 


average learner, and teachers would do well to 
limit themselves to it until the latest vears of a 
prolonged school life have been reached. There 
could be no greater mistake than to impose 
theoretic lessons on stvle, or reviews of literarv 
history, on pupils whose reading has been meagre ; 
the time would be far better spent in increasing 
their first-hand acquaintance with the masterpieces 


of literature. 


The Study of Plant-life for Young People. By M. C. 
Stopes. xii+202 pp. (Moring.) 2s. 6d. net.—Dr. 
Stopes's little book easily falls into the front rank of the 
recent attempts to induce children to learn the main facts 
of plant-life for themselves bv direct observation and reason- 
ing. The author displavs on every page her practical ex- 
perience of the pitfalls which beset the path of the raw 
beginner in botany, and succeeds admirably in being lucid 
without any sacrifice of accuracy. The greater part of 
the book covers the usual ground of a first course of 
experimental botanv, but part v., on ''Plants in their 
Homes," is more novel, and will furnish welcome hints 
on outdoor work. The book is well illustrated bv sketches 
and reproductions of photographs. 
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RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY 
OF CHEMICAL CHANGE. 


By W. A. Davis, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Demonstrator in Chemistry, Central Technical College, 
London. 


II.—THuEe PROBLEMS OF COMBUSTION. 


N a series of lectures given at the Royal 
Institution about the middle of last century 
on the '' Chemical History of a Candle,” 

Faraday taught that ''the forces which hold 
the carbon and hydrogen together are so nicely 
balanced that the hydrogen is made to combine 
first, the carbon afterwards." The formation 
of smoke above the flame of a lamp or candle 
would in this way receive a satisfactory explana- 
tion. But recent work has shown that combus- 
tion is far too complicated a process to be ex- 
plained by considering merely one line of 
evidence. During the past twenty years the 
problems it affords have been the subject of a 
discussion of almost metaphysical subtlety. In 
the present series of articles it is impossible to 
do more than draw attention to some of the 
principal results which have been arrived at by 
the chief workers in this field of inquiry.’ 

In teaching chemistry it has long been cus- 
tomary to illustrate the force of ‘‘ chemical 
affinity ’’ by such experiments as burning phos- 
phorus in oxygen, sodium in chlorine, or by 
exploding hydrogen with oxygen. It has been 
usual to say that when a substance such as phos- 
phorus is heated in oxygen above a certain 
temperature called the ignition temperature, com- 
bination occurs in consequence of the ‘‘ affinity ” 
of the two substances for one another. The 
view taken of chemical action has been the 
simplest possible one: namely, that the two sub- 
stances combine together in virtue of a mutual 
attraction. As a matter of fact, however, 
chemical interaction is a more complicated busi- 
ness: not only must there be the ‘‘ tendency ” 
to combine—represented by the possibility of 
heat or energy being set frec in the action ?— 
but, in addition, certain conditions which allow 
of this energy being dissipated have to be 
fulfilled before the tendency can be transformed 
into action. 

One of the earliest observations on the in- 
ability of two substances, possessing great 
“affinity " for each other, to interact, is that 
of Wanklyn, who, in 1869, showed that sodium 
would not burn in dried chlorine. This observa- 
tion was confirmed by Cowper in 1883. In 1880 
Prof. H. B. Dixon stated, at the Swansea meet- 
ing of the British Association, that, although an 
ordinarily prepared mixture of carbon monoxide 
with oxvgen explodes violently when sparked, 


1 For a more complete account of the problem, see Prof. Armstrong's 
lecture to the Society of Chemical Industry on the '* Mechanics of Fire," 
May rsth, 19053 Prof. Dixon's address before the German Chemical Society, 
published in the PericAfe, 1905, p. 2419 ; and for the general question of the 
“ Nature of Chemical Change and the Conditions which Determine it," 
Prof. Armstrong's Presidential Address to the Chemical Society in 1805. 

2 The heat evolved by the union of phosphorus and oxygen to form P5»Os 
is 370,000 calories; that due to the action Ho» + O^; — НО is 68,300 calories ; 
whilst the action Na + CI NaCl gives 97,900 calories. 
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forming carbon dioxide, it is impossible to bring 
about interaction of the gases if the mixture 
be carefully dried beforehand. The full descrip- 
tion of the work on which this statement was 
based was published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society for 1884. The re- 
markable result was then established that a 
mixture of purified carbon monoxide with puri- 
fied oxygen could not be made to explode by 
passing a torrent of sparks; but that if the non- 
explosive mixture were allowed to stand for a few 
seconds with a drop of water the mixture at 
once exploded on passing a spark through it. 
In 1885 Traube showed that a flame of dry car- 
bonic oxide which burned in ordinary moist air 
was extinguished when plunged into air which 
had been carefully dried by means of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. Dixon considered that 
carbonic oxide ''is incapable of direct union 
with oxygen, but is burnt indirectly by steam 
with liberation of hydrogen.” The steam was 
supposed to act as a carrier of oxygen Бу а: 
process of alternate oxidation and reduction, thus : 


CO + H,O=CO, + H,, 
Н,+О,/, = Н,О. 


The assumption made was that hydrogen and 
oxygen are always capable of directly combin- 
ing: ‘‘ the union' of oxygen and hydrogen is not 
affected by the presence or absence of water.” 

Shortly after Dixon's discovery of the incom- 
bustibility of carbonic oxide, Prof. H. B. Baker 
showed, early in 1885, that the occurrence of 
other common actions was dependent on the 
presence of moisture. Dried carbon and dried 
phosphorus were shown not to inflame in dried 
oxygen: it was found possible indeed to distil 
phosphorus in an atmosphere of dried oxygen. 
No result could be more striking, phosphorus 
being usually regarded as the most inflammable 
of substances. Dry ammonia and dry hydrogen 
chloride when brought together do not combine 
to form a cloud of ammonium chloride such as 
that obtained when these substances ordinarily 
come together; whilst nitric oxide and oxygen in 
a state of dryness can be mixed together with- 
out giving rise to the red vapour of nitrogen 
dioxide. 

In discussing these results in 1885 Prof. Arm- 
strong expressed the opinion that, chemical 
action being essentially reversed electrolysis, it 
is necessary, in order that chemical action may 
occur in these cases, that a conducting system 
be present containing an electrolyte. The signi- 
ficance of this conception has already been illus- 
trated іп one special case—the rusting of iron— 
in the previous article in THE ScHooL WORLD 
(January, 1907). If this view be admitted as 
correct it should be impossible to explode a mix- 
ture of pure hvdrogen and pure oxygen, for both 
these substances are non-electrolytes : their inter- 
action under ordinary conditions must be deter— 
mined by some substance which gives rise to za 
conducting medium. Water alone would be in- 
sufficient to effect this result because pure water 
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is in all probability a non-electrolyte; but a trace 
of an acid or of a salt, by rendering the water 
capable of conveying a current, would enable 
action to take place. Thus, on theoretical 
grounds it was predicted that if sufficiently puri- 
fied so as to ensure the absence of an '' electro- 
lyte,” even moist hydrogen and oxygen should 
not interact when heated together. After many 
failures to obtain the gases of a sufficient degree 
of purity, Prof. H. B. Baker succeeded in 1902 
(Transactions of the Chemical Society, vol. Ixxxi., 
p. 400) in verifying this prediction, made many 
vears previously, by obtaining a mixture of the 
two gases in the proportion of two volumes of 
hvdrogen to one of oxygen, which could be 
heated at the temperature at which silver melts 


(that is, above 
FIC2 15009) without 

FIG exploding. 
The method 


used to prepare 
the gases con- 
sisted in electro- 
lysing a solution 
of highly puri- 
fied barium 
hydroxide. The 
hydrogen ob- 
tained in this 
way does not 
contain hydro- 
carbons, whilst 
the oxygen is 
apparently free 
from ozone or 
hydrogen per- 
oxide. The 
mixed gases 
were collected in 


PHOSPHORIC OXIDE 


——— FUSIBLE METAL S tube of the 
shape indicated 
in Fig. ı. In 

| order to ensure 
Apparatus to show that a mixture of highly SUCCESS, it was 


purified hydrogen and oxygen does not 
explode when heated. 


found to be es- 
sential that the 
tubes should be made either of hard Jena 
or hard Bohemian glass. The tubes were 
hrst thoroughly cleansed by heating in them 
а mixture of nitric and chromic acids, and 
subsequently distilling through them for about 
an hour purified water from the platinum 
tube of a condenser. After allowing the tubes to 
drain they were dried by heating them to red- 
ness and passing a current of air, dried by means 
of distilled sulphuric acid, through them. A plug 
of distilled phosphoric oxide was introduced, the 
upper end of the tube drawn off, and the lower 
end drawn out to a capillary of about 4 mm. 
diameter. A small piece of fusible metal was 
introduced, and the tube was exhausted. It was 
then connected with the electrolysis apparatus, 
the mixed gases being roughly dried by passing 
them through a tube of phosphoric oxide a foot 
in length. When the tube was full of gas the 
fusible metal was melted and allowed to run 
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into the capillary; the latter was then sealed, 
and the tube allowed to remain in the dark for 
varying periods. After ten days’ drying, a tube 
prepared in this way was heated in a Bunsen 
burner flame side by side with a similar tube 
containing undried gas. In twelve experiments 
the wet tube exploded and the dried tube did 
not. In two experiments, where only two days' 
drying had been allowed, water was slowly 
formed in the dry tube, but although visible 
moisture was present, no explosive combination 
took place and only a slow combination occurred. 
In the undried tubes it was found that combina- 
tion occurred between the gases, even at the 
ordinary temperature, when the tubes were ex- 
posed to daylight: it was, therefore, essential 
in drying the gas to keep the tubes in darkness. 

The temperature at which a mixture of hydro- 
gen and oxygen explodes under ordinary condi- 
tions has been stated to be about 600°. In Fig. 2 
the arrangement is shown by means of which 
Prof. H. B. Baker succeeded in heating a mix- 
ture of the gases to a temperature above 1000° 
without causing an explosion. The hard glass 
tube containing the gases carries a thin coil of 
silver wire attached by fusion to platinum wires 
sealed through the walls of the tube. When the 
precautions already described were observed, it 
was found that the silver wire could be heated 
by means of a current of electricity until] it fused, 
without an explosion occurring. If, however, a 
coil of thin platinum wire was substituted for 
the silver one in this experiment, an explosion of 
the gases always occurred when the temperature 
of the coil was raised by the current just above 
the point of visible redness. At this tempera- 
ture platinum appears to exercise on the dry 
gases a ‘‘catalytic’’ influence which conditions 
interaction; but, on the other hand, it was found 
that the formation of water could not be de- 
tected at the ordinary temperature, platinum 
being then inoperative. 

The essential condition determining the inter- 
action of hydrogen and oxygen appears to be 
the presence of an electrolyte, such as water 
rendered conducting by the presence of a trace 
of an impurity. The same condition was shown 
in the previous article to be necessary before 
iron could rust in presence of air and water; and 
it is probably the same condition which has to 
be fulfilled before carbon monoxide will burn in 
oxygen. In the case of hydrogen the oxidation 
or burning is accomplished by the completion of 
a circuit, which may be represented thus: 


+! + 
Н OH.H о H.O 
| | —caH.OH- | 
H OH.H'O H.O 
Water made conducting Hydrogen 
by acid. peroxide. 


The hydrogen and oxygen may be considered as 
the positive and negative poles (as they actually 
are in Grove's gas battery), and the reversed 
electrolysis gives rise to the two products shown 
on the right-hand side of the equation, namely, 
water and hydrogen peroxide. Such a view of 
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the action explains the fact that hydrogen 
peroxide is always formed when a hydrogen flame 
burns in air; it can, indeed, be detected by play- 
ing the hot flame on ice and subsequently apply- 
ing the titanic acid test for hydrogen peroxide 
to the liquid. That hydrogen peroxide does not 
usually accumulate in the water formed is due 
to the fact that it is an unstable substance under 
the conditions in which it is formed; giving rise 
to water and oxygen, and perhaps playing a part 
in the burning of the hydrogen by acting as an 
oxidising agent. 

The burning of hydrogen is the simplest case 
of combustion that can be considered. Hydro- 
gen is the principal constituent of ordinary coal 
gas, forming some so per cent. by volume; about 
35 to 40 per cent. of coal gas is the hydrocarbon 
methane or marsh gas, CH,. In the next article 
the operations which occur in the burning of 
this substance will be considered, and we shall 
then be in a position to deal with the case of 
Faraday's candle-flame which fifty years ago 
seemed to present so little difficulty. 


ATHLETICS IN DAY SCHOOLS. 


By HennERT J. TirrEN, М.А. 
Liverpool Institute High School. 


O one who read the article on ‘‘ Sports with- 
out Prizes’ in THE ScuoorL Wor tp (May, 
1906) can have failed to recognise the 
cogency of the arguments which the writer put for- 
ward. If, however, others have hesitated hitherto 
to follow the lead of Manchester Grammar School 
in this matter, it may perhaps afford them some 
encouragement to hcar of the entire success of a 
similar experiment at the Liverpool Institute. A 
similar. scheme of inter-form competition was 
tried, and its success surprised all observers. Not 
only was the number of entrants and of entries far 
more than doubled, but the interest shown by the 
school was far keener and more universal. 

It was felt, however, that the encouragement of 
esprit de corps, though perhaps the most im- 
portant of the aims of athletics in our schools, was 
not their only aim. They should also serve the 
direct purpose of discovering and developing cer- 
tain capabilities with which nature has endowed 
boys, which in town life especially do not find 
elsewhere a chance of systematic. development. 
Many a natural athlete passes through his school 
life without ever discovering that he can jump, or 
run, or throw, and even for those whose natural 
abilities in these directions are slight it seems wise 
to take some trouble to develop such slight talent 
as they possess. It cannot, I fear, be contended 
that in our day schools the annual sports, as 
generally managed, do very much to serve either 
of these ends. 

In the boarding school it is different. The 
athletic grounds are generally close to the school, 
and the appearance of the jumping standards, to- 
gether with the various preparations of the ground, 
announce that the time for the sports is near at 
hand. Moreover, in the lack of other separate in- 
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dividual interests, boys turn naturally to the dis- 
cussion of the prospects of the year and to train- 
ing. The day-school boy living apart, and often 
at a considerable distance from the school grounds, 
feels these influences much less, and the mere issu- 
ing of notices and entry forms fails to bring them 
home to him. Even if he does enter his name, the 
difficulties of trams and railways cause training to 
be often altogether neglected, and without train- 
ing it seems probable that the excessive exertions 
of one or two days of sports will injure rather than 
assist the natural development of his powers. The 
onlv boy who is likely to train at all is the one who 
has happened to win a race in the past, and even 
he will very likely do so with the feeling that it is 
wise to conceal his actions from the knowledge o! 
his fellows, a frame of mind which, it 1s needless 
to say, it is desirable in every way to discourage. 
If a boy never has been successful and is dithdent 
as to his powers, he will pass the sports by as 
being of little or no interest to himself, and not 
only will not train but will not even enter for the 
races. 

It is exactly such a boy, however, who deserves 
most of our consideration. The pushing youth, 
who enters for everything and revels in the con- 
gratulations of his relatives and friends, may be 
left to look after himself. A little advice as to 
methods of training and moderation in its conduct 
is all that he needs, together with an occasional 
hint as to style and a reminder that others have 
ciaims and rights as great as his own. The natur- 
ally sluggish or diffident needs a different treat- 
ment. He must be led bv encouragement to make 
the necessary effort, and to discover that he also 
has powers which it is worth his while to develop. 
The chief difficulty is to induce him to take the first 
step in training. Once this is taken he will prob- 
ablv be able to continue in his course, and 
especially so if he has the encouragement of his 
comrades to urge him on, but to natural sluggish- 
ness or hesitancy the cost of this first step proves 
gencrally too great. ; 

In order, then, to attain both these ends, viz., the 
discovery and the development of athletic capabili- 
tics, a system of '* form sports ° was introduced 
at Liverpool as a preliminary to those of the school 
at large. The bovs of each form in the middle of 
the school were allowed out in turn during опе 
hour of work-time on condition that they pre- 
sented themselves at the athletic ground and did 
some training there. This hour was always the 
last hour of afternoon school, and the grace thus 
given prevented the interference with home-work 
which might have occurred had it not been granted. 
When on the ground, the boys were put through 
some simple events, such as jumping, throwing 
the cricket-ball, and short and long races. In no 
case was there anv attempt to attain to finalitv of 
result, but the sport was no less enjoyable for that, 
and the twofold purpose was attained of giving to 
everv boy at least a little training, and of helping 
the form captains to discover which individuals it 
was worth their while to urge to enter for the 
school events. Moreover, the necessity for be- 
ginning these form sports two or three weeks be- 
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fore the school sports served to bring more promi- 
nently before the other boys in the school the idea 
that the time for the latter was at hand, and so led 
to an earlier commencement of systematic practice 
than had previously been the case. Тһе form 
sports themselves did not take more than an hour 
or so, and therefore did not interfere with other 
games which might be going on, while, on the 
other hand, the mere fact that they were in pro- 
gress led to a larger attendance of bovs who came 
to look on and then turned to cricket practice or 
individual training for themselves. 

How far these preliminary sports assisted in 
producing the successful result of the school 
sports it is difficult to say. The change in the 
prize system undoubtedly had great influence, 
and the brilhance of the weather assisted; but it 
may fairly be claimed that, at any rate, a few 
bovs discovered in themselves powers which they 
were not aware that they possessed, and that 
others were enabled to develop more fully those 
powers with which nature had endowed them. 
Certainly it is intended to continue the experi- 
ment in coming years with the hope that in future 
the annual athletic sports may no longer yield 
so slight a return for the great expenditure of 
time, trouble, and money, which they must neces- 
sarily involve. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND.’ 


HE report of the Royal Commission on 
Trinity College and the University of 
Dublin, recently issued, is the necessary 

complement of the work of the Commission which 
sat in I9or to consider the question of univer- 
sity education apart from Trinity College. The 
object of both has been to find some means of 
satisfying the claims of Roman Catholics to 
higher education, the point at issue being that 
they require a university or university college 
with a Roman Catholic atmosphere, while the 
tendency of English democracy has been away 
from exclusive denominationalism їп university 
education. The Catholic claim has been admitted 
to be just by many successive Governments, and 
the failure to satisfy it is fraught with much 
political and social danger, while the whole pro- 
gress of primary and secondary education is seri- 
ouslv retarded. It is regrettable, therefore, that 
neither of these reports is wholly satisfactory. 
That of тоо: was discounted by the exclusion of 
Trinity College from its scope, and the present is 
unfortunately so lacking in unanimity that on the 
main question of a practical solution its general 
effect is negative. 

On the secondary, but important question, 
however, of the internal reforms of Trinity Col- 
lege itself it is, happily, unanimous. While the 
commissioners accord it high praise as a “ satis- 
factorv organ for the higher education of the 
Episcopalian Protestants of Ireland," they make 
numerous recommendations which are generally 


і Royal Commission on Trinity College, Dublin, and the University of 
ош. Final Report of the Commissioners. (Cd. 3311.) 844. 
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admitted to be necessary and calculated to im- 
prove it greatly. A mere enumeration of the 
principal points touched upon will show the 
width of their scope. They include the friendly 
relations of Trinity to other religious denomina- 
tions and university colleges; the reconstitution 
of the governing body and council; the courses 
of study, election to fellowships, reduction of 
examinations, insistence upon residence, control 
of the Divinity schools, the encouragement of 
Irish and of post-graduate research, and the re- 
cognition of outside women’s colleges. 

On the main question five solutions are men- 
tioned: (1) A modification of Trinity to suit 
Roman Catholics: this is dismissed as imprac- 
ticable in view of the statements of the Roman 
Catholic episcopate. (2) A separate university 
which, although without tests, shall be satis- 
factory to Roman Catholics, with or without 
another university in Belfast: this is held not to 
be feasible. The other three are (3) the estab- 
lishment of a new college in Dublin University 
suitable for Roman Catholics; (4) the establish- 
ment within Dublin University of three or per- 
haps four additional residential colleges, viz., 
the Queen's Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and per- 
haps Galway, with a new college in Dublin for 
Roman Catholics; and (3) the establishment of a 
duly equipped college for Roman Catholics in the 
Roval University as recommended by the Com- 
mission of 1901. 

The question thus narrows itself down to the 
establishment of what we may call a new Roman 
Catholic College which will, however, be free 
from tests. Of the nine commissioners one, Mr. 
Kelleher, a Roman Catholic and Junior Fellow 
of Trinity College, objects in toto to this as un- 
reasonable, gravely injurious to the interests of 
Irish lav Catholics, and likely to be dangerous at 
no distant date to the peace of the country. 
Three, Lord Justice Fry (the president), Sir 
Arthur Rücker, and Dr. Butcher, are decidedly 
for the last suggestion. A new college in Dublin 
University would lead, they think, to friction, 
jealousy, and a lowering of the academic stan- 
dard. The federal scheme under Dublin Univer- 
sity would have the same result, and has besides 
been objected to by all parties, by Trinity, by 
the Catholic hierarchy, by all the Queen's Col- 
leges, and by the Catholic University College in 
Stephen's Green. Federal universities have 
proved a failure, and a federated Dublin Univer- 
sity would tend to disruption, in the meantime 
doing Trinity cruel harm. 

The other five commissioners, Chief Baron 
Palles, Sir Thomas Raleigh, Prof. Jackson, Dr. 
Douglas Hvde, and Dr. Coffey, on the contrary, 
approve of a federated Dublin University as the 
best scheme, but are not all of them equally de- 
cided. They are careful to explain that what 
they propose is not the ordinary idea of a uni- 
versity ; practically each coliege would be autono- 
mous, the university merelv prescribing general 
rules for matriculation and appointing univer- 
sity examiners to assist the college examiners at 
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the final examinations for degrees so as to main- 
tain a uniform standard. They think that in the 
present stage of the Queen’s Colleges a federal 
university is a necessity, and while under their 
scheme Trinity would remain practically as at 
present, the other colleges would be raised to her 
level, and this would be impossible under the 
other scheme. At the same time, the other col- 
leges would develop on more modern lines than 
Trinity. Chapels would be erected at private 
expense in each of the colleges. This scheme, it 
is agreed, will require the co-operation of Irish- 
men of different Churches, and without this will 
not succeed. 

Prof. Jackson does not think this co-operation 
likely, and therefore refuses ‘‘ to take the re- 
sponsibility of recommending immediate action.” 
Drs. Hyde and Coffey, again, while recommend- 
ing the above scheme, have no objection to two 
teaching universities in Dublin. 


THE TRAINING OF A NATION. 


OR some time past the physical side of edu- 
cation has filled an important part in the 
current literature of that subject. More 

and more clearly it has been realised that the 
intellectual and moral training of the individual 
can be achieved but imperfectly, if the physical 
side of his dual nature be regarded with in- 
difference. 
demonstrated that any educational system ap- 
plied by routine methods and with equal rigidity 
to the intelligent and the mentally deficient, the 
sick and the healthy, the well-fed and the starv- 
ing, involves—even if judged only by a standard 
of immediate '' results ’’—a futile waste of mis- 
applied energy. Still more recently, partly as 
the result of extended information and partly as 
a discovery following closely on the heels of 
latter-day legislation, the nation has been con- 
fronted by the fact that the majority of the 
children for whom it had undertaken to provide 
an education, both compulsory and free, are 
physically unfitted to benefit by the methods 
which it has ordained for their training. 

The problem thus presented is a huge one, 
but not more vast than its importance: for no 
one at all acquainted with the subject can doubt 
that upon the courage with which it is faced 
and the means devised for its solution must 
depend the status and the welfare of the Eng- 
lish nation in the near future. It is admitted 
that children must be adequately fed and clothed 
and cared for, safeguarded from  preventable 
disease, properly treated in illness, removed 
from vicious surroundings and as far as possible 
protected from their influence, if their education 
is to be a practical good and its results worth 


securing. It is also granted that in very many 
instances the conditions presupposed do not 
exist, and cannot be ensured in the circum- 


stances obtaining at present; and, further, that 
there is, besides, no inconsiderable number of 
children who, by reason of inherited disease, 
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With equal certainty it has been 
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congenital imperfections, or defective development, 
can be dealt with only by special methods 
adapted to their several capacities. The object 
is one demanding national effort, if only for the 
sake of substituting a national asset of ines- 
timable value for an imminent national danger. 
How is it to be achieved—and that without de- 
stroving the self-respect of the parent and 
weakening the sense of filial obligation in his 
offspring ? | 

As would be expected, the case is presented 
by Sir John Gorst' in terms both powerful and 
lucid. His remedies are frankly socialistic in 
character: but, as he points out, not more 
socialistic in principle than the free vaccination 
and the free education to which the country is 
already committed; not more so, indeed, than 
is the principle which lies at the heart of the 
various '' Grants in Aid” with which recent 
legislation has familiarised us. But whatever 
conclusion the reader may come to on this head, 
the book is one which appeals to an audience 
far wider than the circle of the '' pure educa- 
tionists." It deals with the making and the 
marring of the manhood and womanhood of the 
country. It treats in plain language, and with 
an authority either personal or directly quoted, 
of all the important aspects of a question 
which is as many-sided as the human nature with 
which it deals. It opens luminous avenues of 
illustration and suggestion, and enables us to 
see what is being done in other countries to 
grapple with the problem, how far their methods 
have been successful, and in what details they 
contrast with our own attempts in similar direc- 
tions. Though the practical help which one 
might have hoped to gain from foreign 
examples, encouraging enough in their results, 
is somewhat discounted if it be true that '' prob- 
ably the wild independence of the British worker 
would make it difficult to induce him to accept 
such a legal obligation " as is implied by ''the 
compulsion exercised " (as in Germany) ''on 
the worker by a paternal and benevolent Govern- 
ment compelling everybody to do that which the 
prudent and thrifty would do of their own 
accord. '' 

The book is one to be read and pondered; 
it could not be fairly criticised without con- 
sidering it in detail. But we may be allowed 
to take exception to its title. The children of 
the nation means nothing less than all the chil- 
dren of all the parents whose aggregation forms 
the nation. Straining the phrase to signify only 
the children of the rclatively poor, and of the 
thriftless, the idle, and the vicious, reduces it 
in value to little more than a mere catchword 


| —which one is the more inclined to resent be- 


cause the book stands in no need of meretricious 
advertisement. 

If it be true that in the multitude of coun- 
cillors there is wisdom, the volume of the 


1 * The Children of the Nation," By the Right Hon. Sir John E. Gorst. 
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steadily flowing stream of books оп school 
hygiene! may bear more than one interpreta- 
tion. At all events, it is certain, since medicine 
is, no less than education, a living and progres- 
sive science, that the world must wait for very 
long before meeting with the book which com- 
bines the best of all its predecessors with the 
defects of none of them. Dr. Porter has pub- 
lished an expansion of his lectures to the school 
teachers of Sheffield. The book is well illus- 
trated, and forms a full compendium of more 
than all that with which the advanced teacher 
might fairly be expected to be familiar. И 
would be useful as a work of reference, and 
invaluable in this respect to such members of 
the profession as naturally take a special interest 
in the subject. But it is open to the too common 
objection that human anatomy and physiology 
cannot be faught in detail, to any really useful 
purpose, by letterpress and woodcuts only. And, 
while a knowledge of the main facts, and of 
their significance, is admittedly essential to any 
intelligent handling of even the rudiments of 
such subjects by the teacher, it seems scarcely 
fair to imply that mere book-learning so detailed 
is requisite for the mental equipment of those 
whose time and energy are already heavily 
taxed. If the matter were reduced by one-third 
of its bulk and printed in type proportionately 
larger, it would still better meet the needs of 
those for whom it is intended. 

The papers reprinted by Dr. Mackenzie in his 
" Health of the School Child ’’? are pleasant to 
read by reason of the restful type employed; 
and the information they convey is easily assimi- 
lated, if somewhat diffuse in form. They might 
serve as a useful commentary on some other 
literature more detailed and more dry; for they 
contain not a little valuable information pre- 
sented in terms almost pleasantly conversational. 
Now and again we may doubt whether the 
author really means what he implies; as when, 
after stating that ''properly regulated physical 
exercise not only promotes growth, but is essen- 
tial to it," he adds, ''by exercise I mean irre- 
sponsible exercise—which is *'play'—not re- 
sponsible exercise, which is ‘work.’’’ The 
healthy child is, fortunately, not an introspec- 
tive analyst; but what becomes of the moral 
advantages—and, indeed, the '' physical regula- 
tion "—of school games, if the cricketer, for 
instance, be irresponsible to his house or his 
school, to his captain, or to his own self-respect? 

Some education of the parents is the neces- 
sary corollary of an awakening to the signifi- 
cance of all that is implied in the true education 
of their children. The Home Education Series 
has done good work to this end, and this? is 
one of the best of its issues. There is no parent 
but is likely to be the wiser for reading it, and no 


child but should be the better and the happier 


1 “School Hygiene and the Laws of Health." By Dr. Charles Porter. 
3'1pp ; rig illu. trarions,. (Lonemans.) 35. 6r net. 
2“ Tbe Health of the School Child." By Dr. W. L. Mackenzie. 
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There are other. forms of know- 
ledge both necessary and useful: that which 
may be learned from these pages is such as 
makes for the suavity as well as the wisdom of 
human intercourse. 


EN HOEXKENS ENDE BOEXKENS—A | 
SAT in my library, a parcel of books at my 
feet, and looked round for a motto for an 

the words written above, familiar to the readers 
of the life of Thomas à Kempis. I must have 
open, a curtain filmed itself before them, and 
(as we have all been to the play at Christmas 


REVIEWER'S FANTASY. 
| 
unorthodox reviewer. And my eye fell on 
dozed; for the books stood up round me 
time) two bars of curtain music sounded, and the 


stage was revcaled.! Enter from left '' The 
Scalp Hunters,’’ price 1s., dressed in red, and 
gently put forward by Mr. Henry Frowde. With 


many illustrations accompanying him (all belong- 
ing to the Boy's Classics) he bowed sternly to 
'* Captain Singleton,” who, stolen by gipsies and 
forced to wander, was now continuing his wander- 
ings over the stage. Though the Captain be- 
longed to the same series he was much older than 
the other, and looked on him as a youngster. The 
shadows of Reid and Defoe, assured of immor- 
tality, enwrapped the two. The audience ap- 
plauded and the figures faded. Before they had 
gone, any number of Selections belonging to 
three old ladies named Epochs came dancing on. 
There were the Milton crew, the Spenser crew, 
and the Shakespeare crew. Arranged by their 
Epochs and under the editorship of Mr. Stobart, 
who had had them dressed by Mr. E. Arnold for 
eighteenpence the set, they sang, danced, and re- 
cited. I heard ‘‘ Come live with mc and be my 
love," '' Forget not yet," and Echo’s song (off 
stage) ‘‘ Sweet echo, sweetest nymph.” They 
were accompanied by Introductions so clear that 
you could see right into them, and each had a 
bag of notes. Prose Selections danced less lightly 
but quite gracefully beside them, and among these 
I saw Lyly with his graceful bow, and dear old 
Sir Thomas with his inke-horn. I was just get- 
ting out my commonplace book, when Mrs. Barnett 
looked from the prompter’s box and requested the 
orchestra to introduce her ‘‘ Golden Numbers,” 
a long procession of nobles, marshalled very care- 
fully and arranged for one and fourpence (Sunday 
dress, two and six) by the costumiers, Messrs. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. The orchestra looked 
doubtful for a moment, but when the editor mur- 
mured '* Dekker, of course,” they comprehended 
and struck up 
Art thou poor, but hast thou golden slumbers, 


and all the audience shouted, for we knew 
what rhymed with  ''slumbers." | On they 
came—Father Gilligan, Goblin Market, the Re- 
quital, Kubla Khan, with many others not so well 
known, and as the last one passed out and left 

1 We can assure our readers and the publishers that the reviewer was 


awake. Please put down this stage-business to the influence of Pinero and 
Barrie. — Eds. Ѕснооі. WorLD. 
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the stage empty, the last bar of the music whis- 
pered, 


O sweet content, O sweet, sweet content. 


I was stepping forward to thank them when a 
trumpeter dressed in Elizabethan type announced 
“a Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry by Arthur 
Symons.” I knew this would be a good show, so 
I left my speech unspoken. It was, as Mr. 
Symons and the trumpeter told us (sotto voce), a 
“ happy tumult,” and all the passion of birth and 
love, of dance and death, of praise and mockery, 
went singing by. Of course, the planets were all 
there; but the lesser stars, Campion and Donne, 
and Greene and Nash, had their candles lighted 
too, and Sidney, ''the complete lover, the per- 
fect youth and knight,” held high a torch, look- 
ing if Stella could anywhere be hidden. He found 
her not; yet round him, in the silences of the music, 
floated a lovely line, *‘ My true love hath my heart, 
and I have his." The whole of the Pageant could 
be had, bound in antique board by publishers 
named Messrs. Blackie—I think they said it cost 
Os. 

The stage was for a moment empty, but some 
quite unfamiliar faces came peeping from the 
wings and sliding from the flies. I rose to drive 
them off when one of their number told me they 
were Minor Poets, and that Mr. Churton Collins 
was keeping them in order. At this I withdrew, 
for I knew that if anyone could deal with a minor 
poet, it was Mr. Collins. Mr. Edward Arnold 
had printed the crew in a cheap edition. I could 
not catch all of the Greek motto declaimed by the 
compiler; and when I looked it up in the Antho- 
logia, I found Mr. Collins or Mr. Arnold had 
made a mistake in the Greek (I like finding out 
Mr. Collins in a mistake in Greek—he has such 
an eagle eye for other people's). A list of errata 
was read out before the show began, but the 
erratum in the Greek slipped by, unnoticed. The 
Preface, which spoke for xxii pages, defended 
the minor poets ably; but I must say I was more 
interested in those who preceded the sixteenth 
century than in those who followed. The price 
of the lot was 3s. 6d.—poor minor poets. Some 
verv beautiful figures, hitherto quite unknown to 
me, walked, with new pride, in the throng. Mr. 
Collins had summoned them from sleep. 

Then, with nothing to herald her except a page- 
boy called Stopford Brooke’s '' Primer ” (stuffed 
so full of facts that they stuck out of him like 
needles), there walked on a graceful lady 
(pp. 1-973), for all her size most beautiful, who 
explained in a modest preface that she was only an 
attendant on the page, an illustrator, so to speak, 
of his famous primer. (N.B.—The pageboy him- 
self had written an Introduction for her.) Her 
name was Kate M. Warren; the price of her book 
was 75. 6d. net; and Mr. Archibald Constable had 
printed it on thin paper, and had otherwise pre- 
pared it excellently. There are a few books (like 
“ Eothen ” or the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ’’ or Hero- 
dotus) which I should like to have written; but 
I never came across an anthology which I would 
have desired to compile more than this—not even 
the Golden Treasury. Its chief charm was its 
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earlier pages, for I did not see the ‘‘ Nutbrown 
Maid ” until page 250. It passed in minuet steps 
from the stage, and the pageboy kept talking about 
it—unnecessarily, I thought, for the book was its 
own recommendation; 1 lost my heart to it. 

Then, with a final clatter, three books came on 
arm in arm (R.U.E.), all critical, with eyeglass 
fixed. One criticised ‘* English Literature from 
the Norman Conquest to Chaucer.’’ That cost 
75. Od., and Prot. Schofield of Harvard did thc 
work with the pen of an artist and the eve of a 
lover. It took him 500 pages, and then he said 
he hadn't finished. But, bless you, how he did go 
on. When he wasn't very learned—he seems to 
have read evervthing in French and German 
written on English—he was very delightful; for 
we not only had excellent advice from him, but 
admirably done translations from out-of-the-way 
Romances. I went to the stage door to thank 
him personally, but I found he had already sailed 
for the States—where they write so manv 
good books on English literature. Usually thev 
ask the Messrs. Macmillan to publish the books, 
as in this instance; though Messrs. Macmillan 
have plenty of other work on their hands, too! I 
decided to go and learn old French at once, so 
that I could understand old English. Schofield, 
be thou my guide. 

I was rapidly brought back to England by two 
English gentlemen, Mr. G. E. Hadow and Mr. 
W. H. Hadow, of Oxford, who were calling out, 
'* Oyez, oyez, oyez. We allowed Prof. Schofield to 
go first, because he is an American; but here we 
present you from the Clarendon Press, price 
3s. Od., in 356 pages, with the ‘ Oxford Treasury 
of English Literature,’ first instalment. Неге 
you have not only the necessary extracts, but full 
and clear introductions to them, so that you can 
understand what vou are reading. We give vou 
ideas on literature and inspiration. Read, digest, 
and read again." Afterwards I discovered 1 had 
said all this after reading their admirable preface. 

The stage darkened, and the gentleman who 
had brought on the fantastic Elizabethan 
Pageant returned (Mr. A. Svmons) to introduce 
to us a book which needed no light from 
the limes or from the headlights. Dedi- 
cated to George Meredith (the so-called ''ob- 
scure '' novelist), this volume was an ** Introdue- 
tion to the Study of Browning ” (the so-called 
“* obscure ’’ poet); and long ago, in another form, 
it had received the praise of Pater and of Brown- 
ing himself. I hastily looked through its 260 
pages, and wherever I looked I saw light. 
Then І took off my hat and wished it an illuminat- 
ing journev among the many who, having their 
own interpretation alreadv, will be glad enough 
to take Mr. Svmons's hand. Mr. Dent, who pub- 
lished it for 3s. 6d., just had a moment or two 
to spare, and was present on the stage, but a tele- 
phone call from Evervman took him awav before 
he had time to speak. As Mr. Symons led his 
book away the orchestra began: 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep time, 


and I recognised “© Asolando." So I awoke, and it 
was not a dream. 
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BOOKS FOR THE ENGLISH LESSON.’ 


HESE volumes are welcome signs of the in- 
terest in English which exists both at home 
and in the United States. How methodical 

the teaching of composition is in America appears 
clearly in the books of the Macmillan Company ; 
some may think it too methodical. All the gram- 
mars leave on us the impression that grammatical 
terminology urgently requires simplification and 
precise definition. The application of ‘* comple- 
ment," for example, to the object of a transitive 
verb seems to us to obscure the difference in force 
of the predicate in ‘‘ He becomes a soldier ’’ and 
'" Braverv becomes a soldier." The treatment of 
"what ' is peculiar. One writer regards it as 
always relative; another says that its usc as a rela- 
tive is illiterate. The truth is that it is interroga- 
tive in a sentence like ‘‘ Tell me what you saw," 
but relative in Longfellow’s '' Things are not what 
they seem,’” and in thousands of other instances. 


Again, when we find ''doom"" derived from 
“deman, we wish writers of grammars 
would familiarise themselves with scientific 
philology. 


66 


Both parts of the '' Progressive Course ” are 
elementary; they are well planned, and contain 
very useful exercises. But the writer, seeking, we 
suppose, to be easily comprehensible to children, 
makes curious statements, as '' A phrase does not 
contain a verb." If, as he says, '' to be "' cannot 
form a predicate, what of its use in '' Such things 
have been "? If there is a demand for lists of 
"roots," they should be carefully revised and 
brought up to date. 

'" Sentence Analysis '' is a thoroughly satisfac- 
torv book ; its explanations and exercises are clear 
and sensible. We are glad to see the proper dis- 
tinction made between the objects in '' He says 
“Т will come’’’ and '' He says that he will 
come. '' 

Prof. Carpenter's scholarly '' English Gram- 
mar " is, like his other works, well proportioned 
and lucidly arranged. He is least happy on the 
verb, where his definition of tense should allow 
onlv three forms, but his paradigm presents six. 
Why does it exclude ‘ат loving "' while it in- 
cludes ** have loved °’? His threefold names for 
the conjugations—'' regular or weak or conso- 
nant" and ''irregular or strong or vowel '— 
show a mixture of methods of division that do 


1 “ Progressive Course in English Grammar and Composition.” Parti. 
Sopp. (Oliver and Boyd.) 64. Ditto. Partii. 144 pp. 94. 

Sentence Analysis for the Lower Forms of Public Schools." Ру one 
of the Authors of '* The King's English." iv+62 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 
15. 6d. 

" English Grammar." By G. R. Carpenter. (The Mac- 
milan Company.) 3s. 64. net. р 

"The Classteaching of English Composition.” By the Principal of 
St. Mary's Hall, Liverpool. vis-o5 pp. (Longmans.) 25. 

“Elementary Composition." By D. F. Canfield and G. R. Carpenter. 
xvi—-274 pp. (The Macmillan Company.) 2s. net. 

" Rhetoric and English Composition.” Ву G. R. Carpenter. 
43? ро. (The Macmillan Company.) 4s. 647. net. 

“ Précis and Précis Writing." By A. W. Ready. 
With Key. 4s. 64. 

" Indexing and Précis-writing." 
(Marshall.) 2s. 

" An Outline History of the English Language." By O. F. Emerson. 
302 pp. (The Macmillan Company.) 3s. 6d. net. 

Historical Study of the Mother Tongue." By Prof. H. C. Wyld xiii4- 
42pp. (Murray.) 75. 64. 


xvi+213 pp. 


xvill4- 
vilit+ 326 pp. (Bell.) 


Ву R. V. N. Hopkins. vid 200 pp. 
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Grammarians had better discard 
"strong °’ and ‘* weak," except for historic pur- 
poses, and, if they use ‘‘regular’’ and ''ir- 
regular," use these terms rationally. 

‘* The Class-teaching of English Composition," 
intended for girls, will supply useful material and 
hints. The chapters on oral composition and the 
use of pictures are particularly good. Still, it is 
incomplete when compared with the masterly pre- 
sentation of the carefully graded course in *'* Ele- 
mentary Composition " and '' Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Composition." The spelling in these and in 
the other American books is a drawback. Besides, 
many of the subjects for composition drawn from 
American history and life are mysterious to our 
boys; e.g., '' Describe the kitchen after a candy 
pull." 

The two books on précis writing are designed 
to show how to treat official documents, and may 
be described as technical. They contain interest- 
ing and practical introductions, as well as plenty 
of material for exercises. 

Prof. Emerson, whose longer works on the Eng- 
lish language are well known, intends this '* Out- 
line " for the general reader, and has avoided 
abstruse points. Exceptionally interesting are the 
chapters on the language in different centuries, 
phonetic change, and spelling. Excessive conden- 
sation is responsible for a few misleading 
statements; e.g., that adjectives have no inflec- 
tions, 

In striking contrast is Prof. Wyld's manual, 
which, with Germanic industry, discusses the 
deepest problems of English philology and is con- 
sequently only for advanced pupils. It is one of 
the most important books published on thc subject 
in recent years, and is by a writer thoroughly 
versed in the latest researches. This is manifest 
from his chapters on sound change, the Aryan 
race, Grimm's law, analogv, and early borrowing 
from Latin. We think Prof. Wyld somewhat hard 
on those who are not phoneticians. Phonetics, the 
importance of which we fully recognise, should be 
valued as a servant, not as a master. All the chap- 
ters are provided with references to sources of in- 
formation. This is exceedingly helpful, but should 
not take the place of a full treatment of certain 
points. The French element in Middle English, 
for example, 1s summarily treated, and the reader 
is referred to Skeat's ‘‘ Principles ’’ and Paul's 
'* Grundriss,” works which may not be accessible 
to everybody. Is it prudent to use '' Germanic "' 
to designate the hypothetical ancestor of Gothic, 
English, and German? We consider it confusing 
to give '' Germanic '' a meaning at variance with 
the established usage of ''German." Оп the 
whole, however, Prof. Wyld has made a valuable 
contribution to the scientific method in linguistic 
study. 

For any who wish to plan a complete course in 
English we suggest the following selection: (1) 
“ Sentence Analysis,’’ (2) Carpenter's '' Gram- 
mar,” (3) ‘‘ Elementary Composition "' or “© Rhe- 
toric and English Composition," (4) Emerson’s 
'* Outline " or Wyld’s '' Historical Study.” 
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TEACHERS’ NOTES ON BRITISH 
HISTORY, 1688-1906. 


By C. S. Frearensipe, М.А. (Охоп.). 


IOO 


II.—BnRiTAIN AND EUROPE, 1688-1748. 


N this series of Teachers' Notes I shall, in 
order to save space, suppress one or two fea- 
tures of the former series, containing in- 

formation which is now readily accessible else- 
where : for instance, a collection of notable sayings 
("for talks or problem work ''), such as those 
which won a good deal of approval in the first 
series of these Notes, can be obtained for 
1688-1715 in the Teachers’ Notes in THE SCHOOL 
WORLD for November, 1900, and for 1714-1848 
in two books by Mr. J. S. Lindsey ('' Problems 
and Exercises in British History, 1688-1832,” 
and '' Students’ Note-Book of European History, 
1789-1848 ’’). The bibliographies and topical and 
chronological synopses in those books give a great 
deal of help (designed expressly for teachers) in 
choosing books to read and in checking the 
results of reading : in these columns, however, I 
shall try to arrange matters in teaching rather 
than in testing order. Of the numerous manuals 
meant for pupils of school age, the most com- 
pact, comprehensive, and trustworthy known to 
me—though in mechanical equipment it leaves 
much to be desired—is Prof. T. F. Tout's Third 
Part, dealing with 1689-1901 (Longmans, 2s. 6d. ). 

I purpose to borrow hints freely from the 
examiners who have dealt with this period for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Joint Board, 
London Matriculation, Scotch Leaving Certificate, 
and other examinations, and to deal side by side 
with British and Foreign History—in accordance 


A. British History. 
(i) William of Orange, 1689-1702. 

(1) PERSONALITY: ancestry; relation to Dutch parties 
and to Stuarts; predominant interest in international 
politics; constitutional restraints and difficulties in his 
various dominions, continental and insular. 

(2) ENGLIsH CowsrITUTIONAL Restrictions set forth in 
Bill of Rights, 1689, and Act of Settlement, 1701 (N.B. 
their occasions and differences), in Mutiny Act and 
Triennial Act (N.B. diverse meanings of ‘ triennial ”). 
Persons : Somers, Locke. 

(3) REvoLtrIOs : differences in causes, course and results 
in the Three Kingdoms; what parties (a) got, (b) did not 
get, what they wanted. Terms: Scottish Kirk, Penal 
Code. Persons: Halifax, Dundee, Tvrconnel, Sarsfield. 

(4) FINANCE: meaning and significance of Appropriation, 
Credit, Bank of England, National Debt. For facts see 
Macaulay; for constitutional bearing see A. V. Dicey, 
ch. x. Persons: Montague, Newton. 

(5) PARTIES: meaning and recentness of names Whig 
(Scots) and Tory (Irish); differences as regards both 
political theory (Powers of King and Church) and sup- 
porters (Landed v. Monied Interest; Churchmen v. Non- 
conformists). Terms: Junto, Censorship, Licensing Act, 
lacking, Impeachment, Attainder. Persons: Sancroft, 
Shrewsbury, Fenwick, Defoe. 

In both columns here the ordinary text-books largely follow the Whig 
tradition of Hallam and Macaulay: many fresh and illuminating view 


can be obtained from Boutmy's * English Constitution ” (institutional) 
Seeley's '* British Po izy’ (international), and especially Acton's ** Lecture 
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with a growing and welcome tendency in British 
school curricula—and to attempt the partial co- 
ordination of history with geography and litera- 
ture. Such a combination of subjects—con- 
sidered with reference to their antecedents, and 
with still more reference to the things of to-day — 
should form an ideal course of study during the 
closing years of the secondary-school curriculum; 
and presumably Lord Acton had something of that 
sort in his mind when he wrote to the contributors 
to the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History °’: “The 
recent past contains the key of the present time." 

Our first period embraces the two generations 
following the Protestant Revolution (1688-1748). 
The most obvious political concern of those two 
generations was clearly whether that Revolution, 
like its predecessor, was to be undone by a Re- 
storation : the Forty-five finally decided that ques- 
tion in the negative. Corresponding to that long 
British Succession question in British home poli- 
tics were the questions of Spanish, Polish, and 
Austrian Successions which loomed large in the 
great wars of the period. And again, looking a 
little more below the surface—1.e., below the out- 
standing events which would be discussed in the 
clubs—we see the development of constitutional 
government in Great Britain, on the basis of a 
party cabinet, going on simultaneously with the 
risc of powerful absolute monarchies in Russia and 
Prussia. For these deeper aspects we must turn 
to such stimulating commentators as Lavisse, 
Seelev, and Acton—who each provide, in nearly 
every other sentence, thoughts suitable for a 
Sixth Form essay: here we have to deal rather 
with the narrative stage of history, which must 
needs precede the analytic stage. 


B. Foreign History. 
(ii) Louis XIV.’s Supremacy, 1689-1700. 
(1) War oF СкАхр ALtIANcE (or British Succession), 
1688-97; considered as the first stage of the '' Second 


Hundred Years! War" in Seeley, ‘‘ Expansion of 
England," I., ii. (Macmillan, 4s. net). 
(a) Louis XIV.'s Object: Supremacy at Home and 


Abroad; imitation of his domestic policy common among 
his neighbours, and one cause of Protestant Revolution. 

(b) Various Motives of his Enemies. 

(c) Theatres of War: Sea (Beachy Head, 1600; La 
Hogue, 1692) and Land (Scotland, Ireland, Flanders). 

(d) Peace of Ryswick, 1697: why made; terms; why and 
to what extent a draw and '' a truce rather than a peace." 

(2) Peace INTERVAL, 1697-1701: mainly occupied with 
negotiations about the Spanish Succession. 

(a) Component Parts of the Spanish Monarchy: which 
were they and how did they come together? 

(b) Claimants: their claims and the objections to each, 


' formal and real. 


| 


(c) Partition Treaties, 1698, 1699: terms, motives, failure. 

(d) Death of Charles II., 1700: why did Louis XIV. 
throw over the Partition Treaty and adopt Charles’s will, 
and why was William at first compelled to acknowledge 
the Bourbon as King of Spain? How did the question 
directly concern the British Kingdoms ? 


on Modern History," xiii., xiv. (who deals with both domestic and (оге 
aspects and exposes mercilessly the want of clear principle and тог 
scruple in all the leading persons and parties). 
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(iii) Queen Anne, 1702-14. 

(1) ANNE’S PERSONAL CHARACTER: amiable; strong 
" Churchwoman "' (Queen Anne’s Bounty); and dependent 
on favourites. Persons: Sarah Jennings, Abigail Hill. 

(2 Party History: the gradual development of Anne's 
group of Ministers into a Whig Ministry (or Junto), and 
its sudden replacement in 1711 by a Tory Ministry, both 
reveal the leading differences at the time between the two 
parties. Persons: Marlborough, Godolphin, Harley (Ox- 
ford); St. John (Bolingbroke). 

(3) GODOLPHIN’s UwiricarioNS: both to be connected 
with the Scottish Darien Scheme, 1699. 

(a) Anglo-Scottish Union, 1707: differences from earlier 
unions, projected or achieved; motives for determining its 
making and shaping; limitations to the completeness of 
the union; neither in form nor in fact an absorption of 
Scotland into. England. 

(4) East Indian Union, 1708: amalgamation of the rival 
London and English Companies into a united company ; 
factories, &c., at the time; possibility of European con- 
quest in India foreseen. 

(4) Снсксн Questions: the Tory standpoint in Church 
matters illustrated bv the Occasional Conformity Act, 
Schism Act, and Scottish Lay Patronage Act. 

(5) ILLUSTRATIVE Literature: for Politics, Defoe’s 
“ Shortest Way with Dissenters,” Arbuthnot’s ‘‘ John 
Bull," and Swift’s ‘‘ Journal to Stella"; for Society, 
Addison's ‘* Essays," especially the ‘‘ Coverley Papers." 
(Modern : Thackerav's © Esmond.’’] 


" Map-work." The principal campaigns of the period are shown in 
Reich, Pl. xxx., xxxi. (with useful notes), and in Putzger, xxiiia. (with 


(v) The Whig Peace, 1714-40. 

(1) THE GcELF Succession: the reasons for and against 
its validitv in law and its improbability as a fact; the 
failure of the Fifteen; the preventive measures known as 
Riot Act (1715) and Septennial Act (1716). Persons: 
James Edward, Mar, Forster. ( 

(2) THe PersonaL Union between Britain and Hanover : 
its constitutional (see Act of Settlement) and international 
(v.¢., Bremen and Verden) difficulties. 

(3) First Wnuic ScuisM, 1717-20: 
policy. Persons: Stanhope and Sunderland v. 
Protestant Interests Act, Peerage Bill, 
(Ireland). 

(4) SoutH Sea BunnrE, 1720: the speculations of the 
South Sea Company (to be connected with the Asiento and 
with the War of Jenkin’s Ear), to be kept distinct from 
the other ventures of the period. 

(5) Tue Ropinocracy, 1721-42: Walpole’s striving for 
peace at home and abroad, even at cost of good schemes 
like Wood's Halfpence and Excise Bill (1733); his insist- 
ence on Cabinet solidarity and his own premiership; in- 
fluence of Queen Caroline; opposition of the Prince of 
Wales, at the head of the Patriots and the Boys. Persons: 
Walpole, Pulteney, Bolingbroke. 

(6) ILLUSTRATIVE LITERATURE: Swift’s ©“ Drapier’s 
Letters '' and '' Gulliver's Travels ’’; Bolingbroke’s *' Idea 
of a Patriot King "; Wesley’s ‘‘ Journal” (for rise of 
Methodism). 


concerning foreign 
Walpole. 
Declaratory Act 


(vii) Walpole and his Successors, 1740-8, 

(1) Fatt or WALPOLE, 1742, due to weariness of one- 
man rule and of dull peace, as well as to his lack of zeal 
as War Minister. Rule Britannia dates from 1740, and 
was highly typical of the moment. 

(2) RESIGNATION OF WALPOLE, after a serious defeat in 
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(iv) The Spanish Succession and the Baltic Wars, 1701-13. 


(1) Various MOTIVES OF THE ALLIES: Marlborough the 
connecting link and mediator. 

(2) THEATRES OF War: England directly concerned with 
Sea (Gibraltar), Netherlands (Ramillies, Oudenarde, Mal- 
plaquet), Bavaria (Blenheim), Spain (Almanza), and North 
America; not directly concerned with fighting in Cevennes 
(Camissards), Нау, and Upper Rhine. Chief Persons: 
Eugene, Villars. | 

(3) Tug Rivat Cramants, Charles and Philip: differ- 
ences in their leading aims and in the attitude of the 
various populations of the Spanish dominions to them. 

(4) Crisis: effects оп the political situation of Marl- 
borough’s Fall and of the succession of the Archduke 
Charles to Austria and the Empire, both in 1711. 

(5) RESULTS OF THE WAR as determined at the Treaties 
of Utrecht (1718) Rastadt and Baden (1714), collectively 
known as the Peace of Utrecht. The number of the 
separate treaties testifies to the differences of aims among 
the ** High Allies.” 

(6) Gains: what did Great Britain gain by the war 
(territorially and otherwise), and were her gains as great as 
she had earned or might reasonably have expected to get? 
Terms of Asiento. 

(7 THE NORTHERN War between Charles XII. and Peter 
the Great definitely replaces Sweden by Russia as the 
dominant Power on the Baltic. N.B.—Sweden was much 
larger, Russia much smaller, then than now. 


coloured patches marking changes of territory). The atlas companion to 
Alison's '* Marlborough '' can now be obtained at a low price. 


(v1) The Age of Adventurers, 1715-40. 

(1) DISCONTENT WITH UTRECHT SETTLEMENT, 1713-25: 
whether at idea or actual nature of partition arranged by 
the Great Powers over the heads of the rival claimants, 
Philip and Charles, who did not finally accept the partition 
until 1725. Questions: Sardinia v. Sicily; Gibraltar ; 
possible union of France and Spain; Bourbon Family 
Quarrel (until 1731). Persons: Elisabeth Farnese and her 
advisers, Alberoni and Ripperda; Regent Orleans and 
Dubois. 

(2) END OF NORTHERN War at Treaty of Nystádt, 1721; 
Charles XII.’s Jacobite Schemes; his death followed by 
oligarchic revolution in Sweden. 

(3) Cuarces VI.'s TurkisH Wars and his Preoccupation 
with his Pragmatic Sanction. N.B.—Importance of 
Frederick William I. of Prussia, sometimes called ‘‘ the 
real maker of Prussia." 

(4) FLEURY-WALPOLE UNDERSTANDING holds fast, despite 
the strain of the First Family Compact (1 17), the settle- 
ment of Georgia (1733), and the War of the Polish 
Succession. 

(5) INTERNATIONAL DocuMENTS: care must be taken to 
distinguish between the several treaties of Vienna, and 
between the various temporary ‘“‘ alliances’’ known as 
Triple, Quadruple (1718), and Hanover (1725). 

(6) Map-work: the growth of the outlying Bourbon 
possessions in Italy. 


(viii) The Wars of '' Austrian Succession," 1740-8. 
The following wars, though contemporary and sometimes 
involving the same parties, are to be distinguished as re- 
gards causes and theatres. 
(z) British Wars: 
(1) Britain v. Spain, 1739-48: “ War of Asiento or of 
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House of Commons, the first definite recognition that а 
Minister requires support of Commons as well as Crown 
(see Mr. Morley’s '' Walpole’’); but his retirement does 
not involve the retirement of his colleagues. 

(3) CARTERET'S ADMINISTRATION, 1742-4: ап interesting 
contrast to Walpole's as regards both politics (he depends 
solely on King) and policy (he favours an active interven- 
tion in Germanv). Persons: Wilmington, Chesterfield. 

(4) PELHAM’S ADMINISTRATION, 1744-54, ends the Second 
Whig Schism by finding places for all the important 
Whigs. The vears 1748-54 the most uneventful in all 
Modern History. 

(s) Tne FORTY-FIVE, 1745-6, after a promising beginning, 
proved abortive, and was followed by anti-Gaelic legislation 
for Scotland. Terms: Pretender, Hereditary Jurisdiction. 
Persons: Charles Edward, Cope, Cumberland. 

(б) Map-work (British and Foreign): Charles Edward’s 
line of march is shown in the atlases of Gardiner and 
Reich. Putzger has maps showing Europe in 1740, and 
the principal theatres and campaigns of 1741-63 (xxiiib, 
xxiva): the British campaigns in the Netherlands are 
shown in Reich, Pl. xxxii. 

Special pains are taken to make clear the complicated history of th 
Early Hanoverian Period—bhy separate treatment of international and 
constitutional historv, by a Geographico-Diplomatic Chart, and by tabular 
synopses of the Wars—in * The Intermediate Text-book of English 


History,” vol. iv. (17:4-1£37), by A. J. Evans and C. S. Fearenside 
(W. B. Clive, 4s. 6d.). 


THE BEST CURRICULA FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS.! 


I. 


By G. МсСковех, M.A. 
Headmistress of the Girls’ High School, Wakefield. 


IN speaking of the ideal curriculum we must bear in 
mind what the aims of education are, and lay down the 
lines of school work and training with these ends in view. 
It is a truism that school work is a preparation for the 
life work that is to follow, but it does not prepare cirectlv 
for any trade or profession. The rcal aim, then, is 
general, not particular, and is that of training character, 
of preparing the bov or girl to give of his or her best, and 
to bring a trained intelligence to bear on whatever work he 
or she may have to do. 

We want to give children a desire for knowledge—not 
to give them so many facts which their overburdened 
memories will soon let fall, but to kindle in them the desire 
to find out for themselves, to read and observe for them- 
selves. With these ends, then, of developing character, of 
training the faculties, and of awaking the desire for know- 
ledge in view, we should plan our curriculum and methods 
of teaching. The point of view expressed in this paper 
is naturally that of the ideal curriculum for a girls’ 
secondary schcal. 

At present there is too great a tendency to divide into 
so many subjects, and to arrange them all in different 
pigeon-holes of the mind, and this is one of the dangers 
arising out of too much specialised teaching. History and 
geography, for instance, are often considered as separate 
subjects, but, of course, it is impossible to study the one 
without the other. | 

I shall therefore group the component parts of training 
under the following heads: English, other languages, 
c—————— P ————————o ———— 


1 Abridged from papers read at the North of England Education Con- 
ference, Bradford, January 4th, 1907. 
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Jenkin's Ear." Only events: capture of Porto-Bello and 
Anson’s Voyage. 

(2) Britain v. FRANCE, 1744-8: did not begin until 
Austrian Succession was virtuallv settled, and was fought 
in India (Clive) and Canada, as well as at sca (Hyères) 
and in Netherlands (Fontenoy). 

(^) Non-British Wars: 

(3) AUSTRIA v. Prussia: the Silesian Wars—the first, 
1740-2 (ending with Tr. Breslau), the second, 1745-6 (end- 
ing with Tr. Berlin): the most notable of the wars from 


a military standpoint, owing to sudden emergence of 
Frederick II. of Prussia. 
(4) HaBsBURG v. WitrrELSsBACH-WETIIN : ‘Wars of 


Austrian Succession," strictly so called, 1741-5. George 11. 
concerned, chiefly in his capacity of Elector and member 
of the Empire, as ally of Maria Theresa: hence Batile of 
Dettingen and Convention of Hanau, 1743. 

(5) Spain v. AUSTRIA, 1741-8: mainly fought in Italy, 
practically a phase in the long Bourbon-Hapsburg struggle 
for Italy. 

(6) SWEDEN v. Russia, 1741-3: ended by Tr. Abo. 

(7) France v. NETHERLANDS, 1747-8: B.  Lauffeld. 
N.B.—All the wars that were still going on were ended, 
but not really settled, at Tr. Aix-la-Chapelle, October, 
1748. 


science and mathematics, handwork, zesthetics, and physical 
development. 

Of these I have put English first, as it is a funda- 
mental training for girls and boys of all ages and stages 
of development, and in the term I include the study of 
English language and literature, of history and geography. 
It is essential that all children should be trained to read, 
write, and express themselves in their own language, and 
this training should be continued throughout the school 
life. Great attention ought to be given to the power of 
expression—both orally and in writing—and subjects should 
be set for essav writing or composition, in which the girls 
are interested and about which they have plenty to sav. 

The object of the teacher of English literature is to 
create and foster a taste for good reading, and to share 
her own likings and enthusiasm with her girls. With 
vounger children these lessons take the form of stories, 
and if the stories are well and vividly told, with little 
descriptive touches, they form a first training in apprecia- 
tion of what is good in literature. The reading of the 
girls should be wiselv planned, so that a girl who goes 
up through the school should have opportunities of a good 
deal of general reading. In order to break down the old 
idea that books for school reading are different from those 
for home reading, pretty and well-illustrated copies should 
be chosen when possible, and the number of cheap but 
prettv editions of our English classics makes this more 
possible every year. Also, all texts with notes should be 
avoided, except in the case of elder girls who know how 
to use them wisely and benefit by them. A Shakespeare 
club, is a great help in giving this taste for reading. If 
possible, this should meet out of school hours, so that a 
plav can be read at one meeting, and if the parts are 
prepared in advance both the reading and character re- 
presentation can be good and spirited. Representations of 
plavs are a great educational factor, provided that those 
who take part in them do not become self-conscious. 
These representations help the girls to realise the beauty 
and interest of a poem and the characterisation of a plav, 
and help trem also to speak well and clearly. A good 
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library is an essential part of a training in English. It 
is to the literature lessons what a laboratory is to the 
science lessons, and should be used in the same way, viz., 
for practical purposes. 

l have discussed the English curriculum at great length 
because it seems to me to be so fundamental in its import- 
ance. If we can help the girls to express themselves well, 
to write their own language, and to appreciate the best 
English literature, thev will be dowered with a gift for 
life which will be invaluable. The most the best teachers 
can do is to lay the foundations and to inspire in willing 
pupils their own love of literature. But to those who can 
receive it it is the opening of the gate leading to the in- 
exhaustible pleasures of literature and art, and they will 
never regret the labour spent in getting to the threshold. 
As Shelley savs: '* All spirits upon which poetry falls open 
themselves to receive the wisdom which is mixed with its 
delight." 

[n addition to the art of expressing ourselves in our 
own language, it is obvious that the art of using foreign 
languages should also find a place in an ideal curriculum. 
We want foreign languages for communication with 
foreigners; we want them because thev open up new fields 
of literature; we want them because they give access to 
new methods of thought. These advantages are at present 
combined in the fullest degree in the French and German 
languages, which is the reason for selecting these languages 
for study at school. The aim in teaching should be the 
same as in English, viz., to be able to speak, read, and 
write the language, and not to make it a mere preparation 
in grammar. French should be begun first, in my opinion, 
and should be taught by a Frenchwoman conversationally 
at the beginning. 

With regard to the vexed question of Latin, opportunities 
should be afforded, of course, for the study of this 
language, but it should not be compulsory. ` 

The third group, science and mathematics, trains such 
faculties as observation and concentration, accurate state- 
ments, and logical reasoning. Such faculties should be 
acquired in the plastic time of youth ; and when the time 
comes for each boy or girl to do his or her part in the 
work of the world, they will be found furbished up and 
readv for use. 

The object of a training in science is to encourage a 
scientific habit of mind, which observes all that goes on in 
the phvsical world with a desire to understand it. The 
foundations should be laid in the little ones in the teach- 
ing of what is called nature-study. It is a wide term, and 
manv different text-books have been published suggesting 
lines on which such training should be conducted; but, as 
a matter of fact, each really good teacher will make out 
her own lines, and these must differ greatly according to 
environment. Nature-study leads up to botany, which, if 
well and practically taught, adds greatlv to the interest 
of country walks and holidays. All science teaching should 
be heuristic, and should place a girl in a position to find 
out something for herself rather than to accept results told 
to her: but again, a good teacher would not be bound bv 
a svstem or series of rules laid down for teaching, but 
would decide for herself how far heuristic teaching is 
practicable. All science lessons should at first be practical, 
in touch with common life, and all experiments drawn as 
far as possible from daily life, and for girls these experi- 
ments should be in touch with domestic life. Later, the 
general experimental science may give place to specialised 
work in physics or chemistry, or both. 

As a part of the science work, every girl should learn 
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something of the laws affecting herself and her structure, 
laws of health and hygiene, and some elementary phvsio- 
logy. The health and physical condition of the children 
of the future depend on the girls of to-day, and it is there- 
fore necessary that they should be trained to know some- 
thing of their responsibilities and of the care of home and 
children, which may fall to their lot. 

I have called my next section handwork, for want of a 
more exact name. It enters into most lessons from the 
kindergarten upwards, and might be made of still more 
importance. Boys and girls are often awkward and the 
reverse of ** handy,” and need training to use the brains 
to direct the hands. 

Handwork should be a part of lessons as far as possible, 
and in this we might take a hint from American schools. 
In history, for instance, the children should make models 
of dwelling-houses, and in geography more still might be 
done. 

My term handwork also includes domestic arts, as sew- 
ing and cookery. All girls should learn to sew, and this 
should be an essential part of an ideal curriculum. The 
question of cookery is different, and it shou!d not be 
begun too voung. If a girl is accustomed to intelligent 
handwork, and has developed to a certain extent the facili- 
ties of handiness, careful observation, and accuracy, she 
will be able to learn to cook later. Every school should 
provide cookery lessons, but I am inclined to think they 
are best given to girls of about sixteen or older. 

Next, to deal with asthetics, such as music, singing, and 
drawing. <All these subjects should be included in the 
school curriculum. In drawing, the visual, mental, and 
manual powers are all cultivated, and, at the same time, 
the memory is strengthened and the inventive and imagina- 
tive faculties are stimulated. Drawing should not be 
treated onlv as a separate subject, but should also enter 
into many other lessons ; and children should be encouraged 
to treat it as a means of expression and to illustrate stories 
read or scenes from history and so forth. 

I think, too, that an ideal curriculum would alwavs 
include lessons which help the children to appreciate art, 
and these should be begun quite young, as early impressions 
count for so much and are so lasting. 

There is no need to insist on phvsical culture as a 
necessary part of a school curriculum nowadavs, but some- 
times the ends in view are lost sight of. We do not aim 
at turning out athletes, nor at preparing a good school 
team to win matches in games, but at the development of 
a sound and healthy bodv for everv girl. 

A short period for drill should be given every dav to 
every girl in the school and the drill should be wiselv 
planned and in the hands of an efficient mistress, and 
should aim at teaching the girls to hold themselves well, 
to breathe properlv, and generally to develop a healthv 
body. Nor should such training be confined to the 
gymnasium. If the girls are allowed to sit badly in class 
the influence of the drill exercises will be counterbalanced. 
Perhaps few teachers realise the importance of this con- 
stant care of the physical development of their pupils. 
Games are also a great help in physical training; and in 
girls’ secondary schools, where there are few afternoon 
lessons, there is ample opportunity for these. Such games 
as fives, in which the left hand is used as much as the 
right, and which develops both sides of the body, are 
especially good. 

Then, again, the moral training of games must not be 
lost sight of—the development of public spirit, the unselfish- 
ness of plaving for the side and not for self, and the self- 
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restraint which is often needed *' to play the game ” in the 


right spirit, to “ love the ally with the heart of a brother, 
hating the foe with a playing at hate." 

To turn to the ethical side of school training. It is 
impossible to separate it from the other sides, as it enters 
into all lessons and all games. For instance, girls are 
often apt to jump to conclusions, to want to jump from 
the beginning to the end and miss out the intermediate 
steps; a sound training in mathematics, teaching her to 
come to a conclusion by a series of logically-reasoned 
steps, will not only train a girl's reasoning and 'accuracy, 
but will make her a more just human being and more 
careful in her judgments. There is a strong movement on 
foot now to give definite lessons in morality, and make 
them a part of the school time-table; but I am inclined 
to think such lessons might tend to become words only, 
and it is not the girl who can write the best essay on 
honesty who is the most honest. 

Lessons in citzenship are a part of history—manage- 
ment of school societies and games with their committees 
and organisation paves the way for taking part in schemes 
of management on a larger scale in after-life. 

Development of public spirit is not onlv fostered in 
lesson time, but also in all the school life, with its 
societies, entertainments and games, its Empire Day 
celebrations, all helping the girls to realise themselves as 
a part of a community, ready to put aside their individual 
claims and desires to '' help on the larger life” around 
them, and realising their responsibilities towards their 
school. 


II. 


Ву the Rev. W. Н. KxEriNc, M.A. 
Headmaster of Bradford Grammar School. 


THE curriculum of a secondary school falls into two 
divisions, intimately connected, though still distinct. They 
are: 

(1) The curriculum up to the age of specialisation. 
this there will be a common range of subjects. 

(2) The curriculum for the period of specialisation. 

What are the indispensable subjects for the former? 
Moral ard religious teaching is absolutely necessary. 
Happily, the religious difficulty scarcely exists in secondary 
boys’ schools of the first class. This good fortune we owe 
largely to the constitution of our schools and to the fact 
that the teachers are content in their Bible lessons to sink 
the controversial spirit in the spirit of good citizenship. 
Moreover, a most effective channel for moral teaching is 
to be found in the carefulness of the masters to maintain 
a high tone and healthy corporate life throughout the 
school. 

Secondly, there is physical training, not military train- 
ing. All the preparatory training necessary for a boy at 
school, whether directed merely to his physical development 
or to his future capacitv as a defender of his country, is 
drill and gymnastics. Any special military training that 
may be needed must be superadded when he is an adult. 

Thirdly, we must have good elementary mathematics. 
But caution is necessary here in view of the extreme atti- 
tude of some advocates of practical mathematical methods. 
Drawing and measurement are excellent handmaids of 
mathematics in the early stages, but too exclusive devotion 
to them will rob mathematics of educational value. 

History and geography are naturally indispensable sub- 
jects, but most indispensable of all is English. The recog- 
nition of this fact is rapidly growing. Boys must be 
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taught not only to read and write, but to speak their own 
language. The aims of English teaching are mainly two: 

First, to give the pupil such an idea of the structure and 
capabilities of his mother tongue as will permit of his 
using it, readily and correctly, as a means of spoken and 
written communication. 

Secondly, to inspire him with such a living interest in 
the literature of his country as shall awaken a sympathetic 
response in his finer feelings. 

We may allow that the first part of this task is per- 
formed, more or less adequately, in efficiently conducted 
primary schools. It is when we come to our second object, 
the fostering of a literary sense, that the elementary school 
proves inadequate, and it is precisely here that the 
secondary school steps in. Being able to command the 
services of men of a wider and more literary education 
than is allowed at present by the resources of the primary 
school, the secondary school starts with the first essential 
of all good teaching, whatever be the subject—the proper 
mental equipment of the teacher. More particularly is 
good English of importance in schools deficient in classical 
training. No part of the scientific and modern language 
course offers an adequate substitute for the refining in- 
fluence exercised by the studv of the Greek and Latin 
literatures. This gap, to a great extent, may be filled by 
the study of English literature, conducted by men who are 
competent to bring out its full meaning and spirit. 

Besides these subjects, there are others that demand a 
place—French, Latin, natural science, drawing, and music. 
French should precede Latin, while any science that is 
taught at an early stage should take the form of nature- 
study. At a later stage physics may be introduced, taught 
in close connection with mathematics. Chemistry should 
be postponed until the age of fifteen. Good and concen- 
trated teaching of French and Latin in the earlier years— 
say the first two years of the Board of Education; 
secondary course—should enable us to lighten the burden 
of these subjects in the third and fourth years, and to 
begin the study of German or Greek. The demands, how- 
ever, of the older universities for their classical scholars 
are so high that at present it is almost impossible for the 
classical side to postpone the beginning of Greck to the 
age of fourteen. 

The essential feature, then, of the first part of the 
curriculum is that it should be general and a sound 
foundation. The problem is to make this part of the 
curriculum at once a complete education in itself and a 
foundation for the superstructure of specialisation to follow. 
The non-specialised curriculum, embracing as it does a 
range of necessary and substantial subjects so adjusted 
that no one faculty is developed at the expense of anv 
other, may provide a common basis for nearly all secondary 
schools. The relative time devoted to the various subjects 
in this part of the curriculum will depend on local and 
other conditions, such as the number of pupils in the 
school. But on the whole the exclusion of unnecessary 
subjects will enable almost all secondary schools up to a 
certain point in their curriculum to be on a common basis, 
and will render the transference of a pupil from one school 
to another without distinction of class or caste a more 
satisfactory and practicable matter than it is at present. 
A certain measure of uniformity will thus be obtained 
without any sacrifice of elasticity and individuality. Nor 
when specialisation begins will the pupil neglect entirely 
the other branches of learning. For instance, whatever be 
the special branch taken up, it must be connected with 
the study of English literature. Specialisation will mean 
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a continued general study of other branches combined with 
a more concentrated attention to one particular depart- 
ment. 

This brings us to the second part of our curriculum, the 
period of specialisation, which for the average boy will 
begin about the age of fifteen. The value to the school as 
a whole of having a strong top formed of older scholars 
who are pursuing advanced studies in the great branches 
of learning can hardly be overestimated. Such a condition 
of affairs not only compels the provision of competent and 
brilliant teachers, men of the highest mental equipment 
and calibre, but is in these days of municipal retrenchment 
the one inducement to such men to join the staff of any 
school. To the boys themselves the advantage is great, 
nor is it confined to the small body of those who intend 
to take up a university career. The influence of the top 
spreads downward and pervades the whole. Even in the 
lower forms the presence of boys who are destined for a 
university career in the same class-room with those who 
will leave school early and enter business cannot fail to 
be of advantage to both. 

But the term '' specialisation °? is misleading. Nothing 
in the nature of absorption in technical detail can be 
admitted into schools. Ву specialisation at school we 
mean a more intimate acquaintance with great branches 
of knowledge and a fuller appreciation of subjects in them- 
selves vast and broadening. It is on this ground that any 
specialisation in such narrow subjects as commercial prac- 
tice in secondary schools is to be deprecated. The subjects 
themselves must be broad. 

Among such subjects, first and foremost come classics, 
the widest of all subjects, the kev to the highest and best 
thoughts of the world. "Taught not in the spirit of narrow 
pedantry, but with a generous appreciation of their con- 
nection with all manifestations of literary, political, and 
social excellence, they will be brought into relation with 
the best English literature, and from them the boy will 
be taught to acquire a steady vision and intellectual 
freedom, and to apply to the problems of modern life 
maxims .and principles from the greatest storehouse of 
wisdom. 

The other two alternative branches of study in which 1 
would have specialisation in our defined sense are: 

(1) Modern languages, taught not merely with a view 
to the acquisition of a colloquial facility, but in relation 
to the best of their literature. 

(2) Mathematics and science. 

But in all these studies the teaching should be at once 
advanced and broadening. It should be in direct connec- 
tion with university work, and will be largely directed by 
the universities. It will be the function of the universities 
so to frame their requirements as to ensure the best of 
such teaching at school. Throughout the whole of the 
curriculum true education, not mere equipment for liveli- 
hood, must be the aim. 

[n conclusion, it is well to recognise that paper curricula 
are worthless unless there is some guarantee that they are 
being earnestly and intelligently followed. We want not 
onlv grading of subjects, but grading of progress, if I may 
use the expression. By this I mean that it is imperative 
to provide for the execution of any scheme of work in 
such a way that as far as possible every pupil shares in 
the progress, and no one is merely marking time. To 
this end a system of inspection and examination, how- 
ever unpalatable, is necessary; and such inspection and 


examination should be experienced, liberal, and sympa- 
thetic. 
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Ву К. LisHMAN, 
Headmaster, Bradford Belle Vue Secondary Boys’ School. 


IN England the force of circumstances has already 
evolved a type—the municipal secondary school—the main 
aim of which is to equip pupils more intelligently for the 
practical life of industry and commerce by broadening their 
outlook on men and things. My remarks will refer chiefly 
to schools of this character. 

In drawing up a curriculum for any type of school, two 
apparently contradictory principles should be kept in view : 

(1) It should be recognised that the pupil is a being of 
complex nature and of manifold powers. He is endowed 
with powers of observation, imagination, and reasoning; 
he possesses constructive and inventive ability, a sense of 
beauty of form, colour, and sound, and a capacity for co- 
operating with his fellows for social ends. These several 
faculties may be allowed to lie dormant and thus become 
atrophied, or they may be developed by suitable exercise. 
If we are to avoid lop-sidedness and secure an all-round, 
symmetrical development, the curriculum should be ample 
and varied, and comprise those subjects which are best 
capable of appealing to every side of the child’s nature 
and of developing every latent power. 

(2) In the second place, we must recognise the existence 
of special aptitudes in every child, a fact simply expressed 
in the saying of Edward Thring: ‘‘ Every child can do 
something well." By discovering and fostering the special 
natural endowments of the units composing the nation, we 
employ the best means of securing that '' national effici- 
ency " upon which many of our public men have recently 
laid such stress. It is evident that the national organisation 
will be most complete and effective when each citizen is 
doing the work for which he is, by nature, best fitted— 
in short, when the nation is composed of round men in 
round holes. 

Further, this cultivation of special gifts implies the 
bringing out of individuality, and the removal of the 
common reproach against our system of education that it 
turns out products all of one pattern—men and women 
who are gregarious, not only in tastes and habits, but in 
opinions, whether on politics, literature, or art. 

Before this can be attempted, however, with any chance 
of success, the Board of Education will have to relax the 
present rigid allotment of time to various subjects for all 
children, in all schools, and in all districts. 

Coming now to the details of the curriculum, we are 
faced at once by the old controversy as to tfe relative 
educational values of science and language, or of the 
utilities and the humanities. Whatever may be our private 
opinions on this much-debated question, I think it will be 
generally admitted that the tendency of the times is to 
abandon what I might term the Ptolemaic theory of educa- 
tion as embodied in the dictum of Pope, '' The proper 
study of mankind is man,” and to accept more and more 
readily the Copernican theory, that the microcosm man, 
with his histories, languages, and literatures, is, after all, 
only part of a larger universe. This consideration, together 
with the fact that in the curriculum of a school of this 
type utilitarian aims must, from social necessity, pre- 
ponderate, leads to the conclusion that such practical sub- 
jects as mathematics, physics, chemistry (or hygiene, 
botany, or physiology in girls’ schools), geometrical draw- 
ing, and manual and physical training, should claim a 
considerable share of the school time—say 14 out of a 
total of 273 hours. This would leave 133 hours for moral, 
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civic, literary, and zesthetic subjects. These would com- 
prise English subjects (grammar, composition, literature, 
history, and geography), two modern languages (or Latin 
and one modern language), art, and music. 

In working according to such a curriculum two prin- 
ciples should, in my opinion, be borne in тіпа: 

(1) It is important that the pupil should be trained in 
self-reliance and personal initiative—in other words, that 
the active and inventive, rather than the passive and re- 
ceptive, side of the pupil's nature should be cultivated. 
Personallv, I am convinced by experience that a judicious 
use of heuristic methods of teaching in all subjects is the 
best wav to achieve this end. 

(2) The subjects should not be treated as though thev 
were enclosed in water-tight compartments, but should be 
correlated and made mutually helpful. 

The first principle may be illustrated in the case of a 
few subjects. In science, e.g., according to this method, 
text-books would be entirely dispensed with for the first 
two or three years. Each year's course might consist of 
several definite lines of investigation, each comprising a 
series of graduated experiments arranged in such a sequence 
that anv given experiment can be performed by a common- 
sense application of the results from previous experiments. 

Art teaching in schools has largely consisted hitherto of 
servile copving of conventional ornament in the flat. While 
a certain amount of such drawing is necessary in the pre- 
liminarv stages, in order to give executive skill and a 
knowledge of balance, symmetry, and proportion, the 
drawing from natural objects, especially from plant and 
floral forms, has the obvious advantage of training the 
observation, of taking the pupil to the original source from 
which conventional ornament has been derived, and of 
furnishing material for employment in original designs. 
These should be executed in colours, since appreciation of 
colour harmonies and contrasts is surelv as important as 
that of beauty and grace of form. 

In studving the grammar of a foreign language, also, 
the method of active investigation rather than that of 
passive receptivity would for similar reasons be emploved. 
The conversational sentences used in the earlier lessons 
would furnish the data from which, bv induction and com- 
parison, the elements of grammar might be derived bv 
the pupils under the guidance of the teacher. In the sub- 
sequent stages, the reading of continuous narrative in the 
language would furnish material for more advanced work 
in grammar. The definite aim in teaching a language 
should be to give the power to converse in the language 
and to appreciate its literature. 

The second principle, correlation, has of late vears been 
preached ad nauseam by its devotees, until some people are 
inclined to regard it with scepticism. Judiciously used, 
however, it becomes a valuable means of economising time 
and energy, and of eradicating the youthful tendency 
mentally to isolate closely-allied subjects, which are taught 
in different class-rooms and by different teachers. Thus 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are not ends in them- 
selves, but intellectual] tools to be used in the investiga- 
tion of other fields of knowledge. For this reason it is 
highly desirable that the teacher of arithmetic should show 
the practical application of his subiect bv giving problems 
on areas, volumes, densities, specific gravities, &c., and 
chemical problems, such as percentage compositions. The 
application of arithmetic to the workshop may be illus- 
trated bv problems such as the following: ''Find the 
length of plank required to make a box 12 in. by 4 in. 
by з in., the thickness of the wood being $ in." Similarly, 
the formula; used in experimental physics should be intro- 


duced into the algebra lessons. The principles of geometry 
find frequent applications in the physical laboratory, and 
are of the greatest importance in the manual training 
room (especially in metal work), not only in preparing the 
working drawings, but in applving the properties of the 
circle and the method of developing curved surfaces. 

In conclusion, permit me to refer to two important sub- 
jects which are entirely omitted from the school curri- 
culum, or admitted' with unsympathetic toleration, viz., 
manual training and civic instruction. 

Manual training is not intended, as is sometimes thought, 
to turn out '' rude mechanicals." Dexterity and accuracy 
in the use of hand and eve are not only indispensable to 
the carpenter and blacksmith, but to the surgeon, the 
artist, the sculptor, the musician, the inventor, and the 
scientific experimentalist. As our pupils are all possible 
workers in these fruitful fields of human activity, in which 
delicate manipulation is the prime essential, any svstem 
of education which fails to give a gencral training of hand 
and eye is a very incomplete and one-sided education. 

Herbert Spencer pointed out in his work on '' Educa- 
tion’’ that if our school books were unearthed by some 
future antiquarian, he would conclude that these were the 
text-books of some monastic order, since instruction in the 
duties of parenthood was entirely omitted. 

Might it not with even greater force be urged that our 
present svstem is too exclusively directed to the personal 
advancement of the pupil on leaving school, and that we 
are apt to forget he will be not onlv a bread-winner or a 
wealth-seeker, but also a citizen of the greatest empire of 
ancient or modern times? Yet instruction in the rights, 
duties, and responsibilities of the citizen receives but scant 
attention in schools wholly or partially supported bv the 
State. The subject of civic instruction is intimately re- 
lated to history on the one hand, and to ethical teaching 
on the other, for the conception of moralitv is surely a 
narrow one which does not include man's social relation- 
ships in his capacity of citizen. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tuis year, the short-lived kingdom of Great Britain 
would have been two hundred years old. Our Scottish 
friends are thinking of celebrating the event, though some 
of them think that an event which, in their opinion, did 
not bring much good to Scotland, need not be remembered. 
The union which put an end to the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland was long planned and took long in com- 
pleting. Roughly speaking, the periods are about a century 
each. The marriage of Margaret Tudor to James IV. may 
be taken as the beginning of things. The marriage 
schemes which were to precipitate matters in the middle 
of the sixteenth century were wrecked on the differences 
of race and religion. The claim of Mary Stuart to be 
the one sovereign of the two kingdoms was premature. 
But when the miraculously preserved life of Elizabeth 
Tudor at last ended in 1603, Mary Stuart's claim was 
recognised in the person of her son, James VI., and, owing 
partly to Cecil's management, the accession of the Stuarts 
to the English throne was quietly consummated. 


Bur the union of the kingdoms was not thus achieved. 
James was King of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but 
the three kingdoms were separate, having each its own 
Parliament and other local machinery, united only in the 
person of the sovereign. James himself would have liked 
to unite England and Scotland still further; and his 
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flatterers, like Lord Bacon (see his Essay on Prophecies) 
and the Translators of the Bible (see their Preface), called 
him King of Great Britain. But, except in international 
politics, the kingdoms remained separate, and Charles I. 
even used the distinction to urge the Short Parliament to 
oppose the Scots, as a foreign, invasion. Oliver Cromwell 
was, like Edward I., temporarily a successful Unionist, 
and his Protectorate Parliaments contained representatives 
from the three countries. The Restoration separated the 
kingdoms again, and it was not until 1707, after many 
unfriendly discussions, that the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland united, f.e., ceased to be, to form the Kingdom 
of Great Britain. That kingdom did not last a century. 
Why“ 


Bur this year is also the tercentenary of the birth of 
Greater Britain. '' In the year 1614, a certain Richard 
Martin was solemnly rebuked by the Speaker for daring 
to tell the House of Commons to its face that the struggling 
fortunes of Virginia were of more weight than all the 
‘trifles? which usually occupied their attention." Seven 
years previously, while Raleigh was in the Tower, 
another, and this time a finally successful, attempt had 
been made to found an English colony on the shores of 
North America, and the folk of Jamestown are naturally 
planning, in association with English friends, to celebrate 
the occasion. What '' Virginia " meant then, and how 
many colonies were founded there in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, from how many different motives, and in what 
various ways, would be a suitable subject for lessons this 
year for our pupils. How that early colonial empire 
passed away from us, and how the nineteenth century 
saw the growth of another, is getting now to be common 
knowledge. Whether George Washington may be regarded 
as the expander or the diminisher of the British Empire 
may well be the subject of school essays. 


THe German Emperor and his Chancellor are congratu- 
lating themselves on the results of the recent elections to 
the Reichstag. They appealed from the old Reichstag to 
the German nation, and they have triumphed. There are 
so many groups of politicians in that country, and the 
constituencies are so curiously arranged, that it is difficult 
to explain clearly the meaning of all the phenomena, but 
the whole episode reminds us of our own eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the House of Commons was far more under 
the influence of the Crown and the House of Lords than 
it 15 at present. The German Chancellor is the Emperor’s 
Minister, as Walpole was of George I. and George II. 
The lovaltv of the people to the throne is greater than to 
any of the parties, and as Bismarck and  Walpole 
could, bv adapting themselves to currents of opinion, 
remain in office, so Prince Bülow does not think of 
resigning. We are reminded, too, of ''Fox's martyrs "' 
in 1754, when George III. appealed to the country against 
the Whigs in favour of the younger Pitt, and obtained a 
final victory over '' connections. ” 


Classic. Tales. Ву C. S. Fearenside. 497 pp. (Bell.) 
25. net.— This volume, as an addition to the “ York ” 
Library, is a rearrangement of a volume which had 
Previously appeared in Bohn. Walpole’s ‘‘ Castle of 
Otranto °° replaces '* Gulliver's Travels." Mr. Fearenside’s 


introductory matter is well done;.especially happy is the 
idea of the chronological table which precedes it, and the 
“heips “° at the end of it are capital. As a book, either 
for a leisure hour, or a volume for the student of literature 
and humanity, this has both value and charm. 


IO7 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 
THE appointment of Dr. Macnamara, M.P., to be 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board 
has given much satisfaction to the teaching profession. 
Dr. Macnamara was certificated as an elementary-school 
master twenty-five vears ago, and has been the editor of 
the Schoolmaster for the last fifteen years. He has long 
been acknowledged as an expert in educational affairs, 
and his first-hand and intimate knowledge of the work of 
schools, together with his thorough belief in the value of 
education, have ensured for him the respect and considera- 
tion of the House of Commons. We wish him the success 
which his great abilities and earnestness deserve. 


Ат the London County Council conference held іп 
January, 1906, the suggestion was put forward that teachers 
of history had long felt the need for some organisation to 
promote the study of that subject in schools and to facili- 
tate co-operation amongst those engaged in teaching it. 
The suggestion at once bore fruit, and by the end of 
June, 1906, an Historical Association had been formed, the 
aims of which are: (i) The collection of information as to 
existing systems of historical teaching at home and abroad; 
(ii) the distribution of information amongst the members 
of the association as to methods of teaching and aids to 
teaching ; (ili) the encouragement of local centres for the 
discussion of questions relative to the study and the teach- 
ing of history ; (iv) representation of the needs and interests 
of the study of history and of the opinion of its teachers 
to governing bodies, governmental departments, and other 
authorities having control over education; (v) co-operation 
for common objects with the Geographical Association and 
others. Since June, 1906, the work of the association has 
gone steadily ahead. The membership numbers more than 
500, and local branches have already been started in uni- 
versity and other centres. The first annual meeting was 
held at University College on February 8th and oth. Mr. 
Bryce delivered an address on the ‘‘ Teaching of History.” 
A paper was read by Prof. Tout maintaining ‘‘ that the 
study of broad outlines rather than that of limited periods 
should be the foundation of historical teaching in schools.” 
All persons are eligible for membership of the association 
who are engaged or interested in the teaching of history, 
and applications should be made to the secretary, Miss 
M. B. Curran, 6, South Square, Gray’s Inn, London, 
W.C. 


Tue Federated Associations of London  Non-primary 
Teachers have arranged to hold a conference on the teach- 
ing of history in schools on March oth at 3.30 p.m. The 
meeting will be held at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
London, and papers will be read by Miss Alice Gardner, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and Dr. J. E. Morris, 
Bedford Grammar School. A discussion will follow the 
papers, and all teachers interested in the teaching of 
history are invited to attend. 


THE prizes gained in the twenty-second annual competi- 
tion held among English schools by the National Society 
of French Masters in England were distributed bv the 
Lady Mavoress at the Mansion House on February 2nd. 
The Sévres vases given by the President of the French 
Republic were awarded to the Citv of London School for 
Girls and to Charterhouse. The gold medals given by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. were awarded to Miss L. 
Goodfellow, Blackheath High School, and Mr. A. G. 
Evans, Cheltenham College. The silver medals given by 
L'Aliance Française were won by Miss Z. L. Hocart, 
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Ladies’ College, Guernsey, and Mr. W. T. Mackie, | time was unanimously carried. 
Charterhouse. M. Cambon, speaking in French, said the 


competitions in French have had during the past year an 
extraordinary development. The number of the competi- 
tors has risen to nearly 4,000—a figure which has never 
been reached before. This indicates that the taste for the 
French language is growing more and more in England. 
The same is true of the English language in France, which 
forms one of the most important branches of instruction 
in French universities. M. Cambon said he sees in this a 
palpable proof of the rapprochement between the two 
nations and of the sympathy which it brings in its train, 
which is an effect of the entente cordiale established under 
the auspices of King Edward VII. and the President of 
the Republic. 


A SCHEME for mutual aid in nature-study between town 
and country schools is proposed on the following lines. 
The Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh, 32, Chester Street, S.W., 
is the honorary secretary of the organisation. It is sug- 
gested that each country school included in the scheme 
shall send parcels of objects suitable for nature-study to 
some particular town school, the objects having been 
previously used for a lesson in the country school. Parcels 
should be posted once in three weeks from November to 
March, and once a fortnight from April to the end of 
October. The average postage of each parcel should not 
exceed 4d. Objects should be named as far as possible. 
The objects sent should include, for example, common wild 
flowers, with their leaves, in sufficient quantity to provide 
each child of a class with one specimen of the same 
flower; hedge-row growth, the same species in full leaf, 
flower, and berry; common grasses; and live animals 
which can be kept in confinement without cruelty, such 
as caterpillars, especially injurious ones, which the children 
may thus learn to know—e.g., larvæ of the lackey moth, 
cabbage butterfly, woodborer, sawfly. The commonest 
objects are most suitable. No harmless creatures should 
be killed or rare plants uprooted for the purpose of send- 
ing. The honorary secretary will be glad to hear of town 
or country schools wishing to join. Applicants are asked 


to state whether the cost of postage would be provided for 
in their case. 


AN interesting conference for women teachers іп 
secondary schools was held at Hampstead from January 7th 
to 12th, 1907, to consider the subject of religious work in 
schools. The conference was convened by the Student 
Christian Movement and the Union of Students for Work 
among Schoolgirls. The total number of delegates attend- 
ing the meetings was 187. Of these, 135 were 
teachers representing ninety-one schools, thirty-five were 
Special guests and speakers, and seventeen were representa- 
tives of various societies definitely connected with Christian 
work either among schoolgirls or teachers. The meetings 
of the conference were presided over by Miss Douglas, 
headmistress of Godolphin School, Salisbury. The pro- 
gramme included Bible readings, addresses on Missionary 
and social work, discussions on religious work for school- 
girls, and reports of what is being done in that direction 
and the teachers’ ideals. The addresses at the evening 
meeting were of a more devotional character, and were 
given by the headmaster of Eton; Canon Walpole; Mr. 
J. L. Paton, Manchester Grammar School ; Miss Douglas ; 
Miss Maynard, Westfield College; and others. As this 
conference was the first of its kind ever held in England, 
its success mav be partially measured bv the fact that thc 
proposal to hold another of a like nature in two years' 
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One other practical out- 
come was the decision to form some sort of a teachers’ 
union, which would be an expansion of the Union of 
Students for Work among Schoolgirls, under a new name 
and with a revised constitution. The names of five of the 
leading teachers present were added to the already existing 


committee. Particulars of further developments may be 
obtained from Miss Moinet, 74, Denison House, West- 
minster. 


THE programme of the summer courses to be held at 
Jena from August sth to 17th offers attractions to 
teachers and students of many subjects. There will be 
courses of lectures on various branches of natural and 
physical science, pedagogy, psychology and pedagogic 
pathology, sociology, theology, history, and philosophy, 
and conversation classes in German, French, and English. 
Copies of the programme, and other particulars, can be 
obtained from the secretary, Fräulein Clara Blomeyer, 
Jena, Gartenstrasse 4. 


Tue recently published report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Education Rates contains an instructive table 
showing the principal sources, other than loans, from 
which local authorities obtained funds applicable to pur- 
poses of education other than elementary during the year 
1904-5. The total sum reached to nearly two and a half 
million pounds, of which 20-6 per cent. was derived from 
grants from the Board of Education, 38.1 per cent. from 
Exchequer contributions, and 31-5 per cent. from rates. 
The remainder, nearly то per cent., represents fees and 
miscellaneous receipts. 


ANOTHER summary in the report deals with the rates 
required for education other than elementary in 1905-6 bv 
the councils of counties and county boroughs. Nineteen 
counties and seven county boroughs raised no such rate. 
Of the forty-three counties which levied the rate during 
the year mentioned, sixteen raised less than ıd. in the 
pound, nineteen as much as 1d. and less than ad., seven 
(including the London County Council) as much as ad. 
and less than 3d., and one county as much as 3d. and 
less than 4d. As regards the sixty-five county borough 
rates, in twelve cases the amount was less than id. in 
the pound, in thirty-four boroughs it was more than 1d. 
and less than 2d., in six more than 2d. and less than 3d., 
in nine more than 3d. and less than 4d., in three more 
than 4d. and less than sd., and in West Ham the rate 
was more than sd. in the pound. 


THE recently published report—for the year ended March 
31st, 1906—of the Medical Officer to the Education Com- 
mittce of the London County Council merits the careful 
attention of all who are interested in questions of public 
health, and should appeal with special force to teachers 
and school managers. It gives encouraging evidence that 
the medical oversight of school children is bearing fruit 
in an improved standard of physical and mental efficiency, 
and can scarcely fail to impress every reader with the 
urgent necessity of extending such work, not only in 
London, but in all parts of the country. The report points 
out that a lack of hygienic ideas still prevails in sorne 
schools, and that a low standard in regard to lighting, 
ventilation, and furniture is still compatible with Govern- 
ment grants. A certain amount of antagonism—or at 
least indifference—to the work on the part of teachers is 
also revealed, but one is glad to find abundant evidence 
that, on the whole, the efforts of the medical staf are 
being warmly seconded by teachers and managers alike. 
One of the most striking features of the report is the 
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appalling ignorance of the most elementary rules of health 
which is shown to prevail among both children and parents. 
We read, for example, that among 1,000 children only two 
used a tooth-brush, although “© а few older children take 
credit for using a tooth-brush on Sundays." It will be 
generally agreed that '' the very great importance of the 
subject requires impressing on parents and children, both 
in school and evening classes.” 


THE recently published '' class-lists ’’ show that the total 
number of candidates entered for the Cambridge Local 
examinations held in December last was 13,777, exclusive 
of 2,155 candidates examined at colonial centres. In the 
senior examination, 933 boys and 1,227 girls passed, 84 
boys and 21 girls being placed in the first class. 
Sufficient merit was shown by 397 boys and 115 girls to 
entitle them to exemption from one or both parts of the 
Previous examination. Of the junior candidates, 2,720 
boys and 1,890 girls passed, the numbers placed in the 
first class being 335 and бї respectively. In the pre- 
liminary examination, 1,718 boys and 1,324 girls satisfied 
the examiners. 


WE have received the report for the session 1905-6 on 
the work of the Department of Technology of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. The report points out 
that it is now fourteen vears since the Institute first made 
arrangements for granting teachers’ certificates in manual 
training to persons who had undergone an approved course 
of instruction in the subject, and who, during and at the 
close of their course, passed satisfactory examinations in 
practical work and in the methods of teaching. During 
these fourteen years the regulations for the award of 
teachers’ certificates have been frequently modified, and 
the scope of the examinations has been enlarged, and 
persons other than certificated teachers in elementary 
schools have been admitted to the examinations. The 
certificates in woodwork and in metal work are accepted 
by the educational authorities of Great Britain and Ireland 
as evidence of the holder's ability to teach the subjects. 
Since the Institute established classes for the training of 
teachers in the use of wood-working and metal-working 
tools, instruction in this subject has made great advances 
and has been much improved. Originally introduced by 
way of experiment in a few elementary schools, it is now 
a recognised subject in the curriculum of many clementary 
and secondary schools, and also to some extent in training 
colleges. 


THe subject of apprenticeship has received much atten- 
tion during the past year in Switzerland, where four 
cantons—Basel, Lucerne, St. Gall, and  Zurich—have 
passed Acts regulating the attendance of apprentices at 
evening schools. These Acts render attendance at both 
the evening schools and the final examination compulsory 
for all apprentices, male and female. Some relaxation is 
accorded if the pupils live a long way from the school, and 
exemption is, of course, granted to pupils at higher schools, 
whether technical or commercial. In the first year or two 
the cantonal governments have promised not to administer 
the Act harshly, and some employers are inclined to sail 
as near the wind as possible. Trade competition is 
assigned as the cause in a number of cases; but the 
apprentices are still inclined to look on the evening classes 
as a curtailment of their freedom. In Canton Zurich, the 
emplover has to give four hours per week from oflice time 
to enable the apprentice to attend classes. The apprentice 
will also have to make some sacrifice of his spare time 
if he wishes to complete the course with credit. At present 
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there are about 5,200 persons affected by the Act, and it is 
expected that 1,500 will ultimately have to attend the 
annual examination at the end of their articles. Оп pass- 
ing this examination the pupil will receive an official 
certificate, on which his record is inscribed. 


PaRT of the machinery for administering the Acts has 
existed for some years, owing to the public spirit of the 
Society of Swiss Merchants and the Mechanics’ Union. 
These bodies have hitherto formed classes for the instruc- 
tion of apprentices, and have held examinations. These 
classes and examinations will continue, and the societies 
will receive recognition for their efforts. Where no branch 
of either society exists, the local authorities will be ex- 
pected to form a continuation school. Though attendance 
at evening schools is compulsory in several cantons, it is 
not intended as yet to make attendance at these schools 
for apprentices compulsory for others than those serving 
articles, if no Act compelling attendance at continuation 
school exists. On the other hand, in cantons where 
attendance is compulsory, the commercial or the mechanics’ 
school is recognised as exempting from attendance at the 
more elementary evening school. As a rule, an apprentice 
will have to attend classes for three years before he can 
present himself for examination. These years will be those 
including his sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth birth- 
days. In this way he will be gradually released from dis- 
cipline, and gradually introduced to the duties of a citizen. 


THE fifth issue of ** The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and 
Directory," that for 1907 (Swan Sonnenschein, 6s. net), 
not only maintains its high level of excellence, but shows 
that the editor intends vear by year to increase the useful- 
ness of the indispensable work of reference under his care. 
Educational administrators, writers on educational sub- 


| jects, and those actively engaged in the schools have 


learnt to regard the Yearbook as a trustworthy com- 
panion, and unless our experience is uncommon, they 
alwavs have the well-arranged volume at hand. m 

THe ''Public Schools Year Book." for 1907 (Swan 
Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. net) is the eighteenth issue of this 
useful work of reference. In addition to an exhaustive 
description of each public school included, the editors 
provide a series of chapters, instructive alike to parents 
and schoolmasters, on public examinations, how to enter 
the various professions, on preparatory schools, and other 
subjects. Judging from the frequency with which we our- 
selves consult the ‘“ Year Book," we can recommend it 
to all workers in the field of secondary education. 


WE have received a copy of The Federal Magazine, 
which is a development of the Monthly Record, the official 
organ of the League of the Empire. One of its principal 
features is to be a series of articles on educational sub- 
jects by authorities in different countries and Crown 
colonies. Monthly reports will also be published in con- 
nection with the Federal Conference on Education, to take 
place in May next. 

SCOTTISH. 

THE Scottish Educational Reform Association, which was 
formed some time ago, has wakened to fresh life with the 
approach of a new parliamentary session. The association 
confines itself to advocating three general objects: (i) The 
creation of large areas in which elementary and secondary 
education shall be administered locally by the same 
authority. (ii) The establishment of a representative 
national council to be consulted bv the Scotch Education 
Department in matters of administrative policy. (iii) The 
enlistment of the co-operation of the universities and other 
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institutions for higher education in developing and guiding 
the school education of the country. While supporting 
thase general lines of reform, the association wisely leaves 
the question of details alone. The association will take 
no part in parliamentary elections, but will seek to make 
its influence felt by propagandist work through publications 
and meetings. 


A PUBLIC meeting under the auspices of the association 
was held in Glasgow University. Mr. Haldane, who has 
occupied the position of president since the formation of 
the association, said that it was with much regret he 
found himself unable any longer to act as president. As 
a member of the Cabinet before whom questions affecting 
education in Scotland would have to come, he felt it his 
duty, both to his colleague, the Secretary for Scotland, and 
to the association, to demit office. This does not mean, in 
the least, that his interest in Scottish education will be 
less keen of less complete than it has been before. He is 
becoming more and more convinced, that the education of 
this, as of every other country, depends in great measure 
on the character and training of the teachers. He is glad 
to find that, as a result of the new regulations for the 
training of teachers, the ties between the universities and 
the teaching profession have been greatly strengthened. 
Mr. Haldane, in supporting the nomination of Mr. C. M. 
Douglas as the new president, said that no man in Scotland 
had worked harder than Mr. Douglas in the cause of 
education, «nd none had it more genuinely or more 
thoroughly at heart. Mr. Douglas’s nomination was re- 
ceived with acclamation; and Mr. Lamont, M.P., and 
Principal Laurie, were appointed secretaries. 


THE question of university reform has been more or less 
a matter of public discussion for the past few years. Both 
from within and from without the universities the cry has 
arisen for a radical alteration in the government, curri- 
culum, and methods of these bodies. It is only the barest 
justice, however, to admit that the most pointed and 
fruitíul criticism of the present position has come from 
the professors themselves. These are so often charged 
with being educational obscurantists that it is pleasing to 
find them here in the van of progress. But the agitation 
for reform has hitherto suffered somewhat from lack of 
concentration. The fire of criticism has been strong and 
well directed, but too intermittent to arouse public atten- 
tion, and after each vollev things have gone on pretty 
much as before. The Committee of the Carnegie Trust 
seems likely to achieve what individual effort has so far 
failed to accomplish. In a lengthy document the Com- 
mittee passes under review the leading features in the 
existing arrangements, and subjects them to a merciless 
criticism. The preliminary examination, the nature and 
scope of the curriculum, the length of the session, are all 
weighed up and found wanting. The whole document 
constitutes an unanswerable plea for prompt and thorough- 
going action if university education is to be placed upon 
à satisfactory basis. The country has been thoroughly 
aroused by this carefully reasoned and elaborate indict- 
ment, and a University Commission may confidently be 
looked for during the present session. 


THE Scotch Education Department has just issued a 
circular detailing the conditions for recognition as qualified 
teachers of modern languages. Candidates must have 
attended an approved course at training college or university 
classes or at special courses extending to not less than 
sixtv hours, and recognised by the Provincial Committees 
as qualifying for that purpose. 


The examination will 
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consist of three parts: (1) The Preliminary Oral Test, which 
must be passed at least one year before presentation at the 
final examination. (ii) The Written Examination, which 
will be held immediately before the Easter recess. The 
papers will be similar to those set for the higher-grade 
leaving certificate, but the standard required for a pass 
will be considerably higher. (iii) The Oral Test. This 
will be conducted during the summer session following the 
written examinations. A high standard will be exacted as 
regards accuracy of pronunciation and fluency of utter- 
ance, as well as capability of understanding ordinary con- 
versation or simple narrative. 


Tug General Committee of Management of the Educa 
tional Institute of Scotland has had under consideration 
the proposal to alter the date of the leaving certificate 
examination. While recognising the importance of the 
reasons given by the Department for the proposed change, 
it recommends the retention of the present date оп the 
following grounds: As the leaving certificate examination 
is the objective of the year’s work, the present date main- 
tains the interest and the attendance of the pupils until 
the end of the session. Theoretically, an examination 
shouid be merely an incident in a progressive course, but 
it is felt that many would consider the examination and 
the end of the session as co-terminous. The general effect, 
thererore, of the change would be to reduce the school 
life of many pupils by three months. It is further pointed 
out that Easter is a time when pupils are least ft, 
physically, to meet the demands of such examinations. 


THE annual meeting of the Sloyd Association of Scot 
land was held in the E.C. Training College, Edinburgh, 
Dr. Morgan, president, in the chair. The secretary's re- 
port showed that twenty-five candidates sat for the ex- 
amination for the higher certificate of the association, and 
sixteen for the lower. Of these, eight obtained higher 
certificates and fourteen iower. These certificates are re- 
cognised by the Scotch Education Department and by 
local education authorities as qualifving for giving instruc- 
tion in the subject. Mr. Scougal, senior chief inspector 
of schools, congratulated the association on the admirable 
work it is doing. Educational handwork is now a re- 
cognised part of every well-balanced curriculum, but the 
public has still to be educated to see that its value and 
importance lay more on its educational side than on it: 
manual side. When this is fullv recognised no more will 
be heard in depreciation of the subject on the ground that 
it is playing at “© joiner's work." 

Ir is officially announced that Dr. Donald Macalister, 
director of medical studies at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and president of the General Medical Council, has 
been appointed principal of Glasgow University in suc 
cession to the late Dr. Story. Dr. Macalister, in an age 
of specialists, is essentially an all-round тап. He wa: 
senior wrangler and first. Smith's prizeman in 1877, 
a Master of Arts, a Doctor of Medicine, a Bachelor 
of Science, a Doctor of Laws, and a distinguished geo 
grapher. His appointment as successor to Sir William 
Turner proves that he is also a man of affairs, and that 
is of the utmost importance at the present time, when 
the need for reorganisation in all departments of universi 
life is universally recognised. 


. 


Ir is not often the retiral of а schoolmaster, however 
eminent, attracts. much public notice, vet circumstances 
combined to make the retiral of Mr. Butter, fer 
thirty years headmaster of Meigle Public School, a notable 
one. Meigle is a small village in Perthshire, and known 
to fame chiefly by reason of its nearness to Belmont 


have 
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Castle, the home of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. A 
gathering representative of all classes of the community 
asseinbled the other day to show their appreciation of 
Mr. Butter’s work and worth, and to present him with 
some tangible tokens of their esteem. Among the apologies 
for absence was one from the Prime Minister, who said 
he would have liked to show by his presence, and perhaps 
by a word or two, his sincere admiration of Mr. Butter, 
his regret at his retirement, and his deep sense of what 
the community of Meigle owed to him. ‘‘ No better ex- 
ample could be found of the Scottish schoolmaster, a type 
which had done more to make the Scottish people what 
they were than minister, laird, or factor. The dominie 
was the man for a’ that." Such a tribute reflects honour 
on every member of the teaching profession, and Mr. 
Butter, the fons et ortgo of it all, well deserves the admira- 
tion and respect of all his professional brethren. In 
view of all this it seems the veriest mockery that 
such a man should be rewarded by a pension of about 
£40 a year. 
have alwavs had in plenty. They are surfeited with it, 
indeed, and would commend to all their admirers the 
advice of the cow to its owner, the piper: ‘‘ Gae me a peck 
0' oaten strae and sell your wind for siller.” 


IRISH. 


In addition to the Government pamphlet with the Rules 
and Programme of the Intermediate Board for 1908, the 
Intermediate Commissioners have now issued their own 
usual book (price 3d.), containing, besides the matter we 
mentioned last month, the notices ordinarily prefixed to the 
Rules detailing the important changes made and giving 
the official calendar. It is explained that bv the subject 
of language, literature, and history of Great Britain and 
Ireland is meant merely English composition, and that 
questions on the subject-matter set will be discontinued. 
The announcement is also made that the Intermediate 
Beard has been added by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to the list of authorities who are allowed to 
nominate candidates for entry into the Royal Navy as boy 
artificers. Candidates are entered twice a year, in January 
and in August, and must be between the ages of fifteen 
and sixteen. The number of nominations is very limited, 
and applications must be forwarded to the Assistant Com- 
missioners before November 15th for entry in January, and 
before May 15th for entry in August. 


A WHITE paper was issued last month (price 24d.) con- 
taining the correspondence that passed between the Govern- 
ment and the Intermediate Commissioners on the subject 
of the resolution of the House of Commons of May zist 
last, the chief point of which was that Irish should be 
put upon an equality with all languages other than English 
in the programme for 1907. The correspondence is some- 
*hat acrimonious, the Government actually threatening to 
dismiss the Commissioners, who replied with a dignified 
protest. The point at issue was this: the Commissioners 
said that the changes demanded could not be made in time 
in the 1907 programme, as to put Irish on an equality with 
Latin, French, and so on, would require a complete change 
in the Rules. Either the Board must insist on two 
i:nguages besides English, and this would be a hardship 
on students in the higher grades who had already passed 
through the lower grades with only one language, or else 
ii only one language were compulsory, then students from 
bilingual districts would by means of Irish be able to pass 
through an intermediate course without receiving an inter- 
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mediate education by taking, say, English, Irish, arith- 
metic, geometrv, book-keeping, and shorthand, a course 
inferior to that of primary schools. The Commissioners 
further urged that, as the Lord Lieutenant had signed the 
Rules, the Government should in the House of Commons 
have defended the Board. The Government took up the 
position that the Board was unconstitutionallv trying to 
defy the House of Commons, and weakly maintained that 
when the Rules were oflicially sanctioned the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was not aware of the position accorded to Irish. 
The quarrel ended in the Rules for 1906 being continued 
for 1907, while the Rules for 1908 contain the changes 
desired by the House of Commons, but whether in a form 
desired by intermediate schools is another question. 


THE official meeting of the Irish National Party, held 
in Dublin just before the opening of Parliament, passed 
two educational resolutions: (1) That Irish education in 
all its branches—primary, intermediate, and university 
—is in а condition of deplorable neglect and dis- 
organisation, approaching to chaos. That we warmly 
sympathise with and pledge our support to the great popular 
movement recently started in favour of the reorganisation 


of primary education, and the removal of the intolerable 


grievances of the Irish national teachers. (2) That the 
Irish Parliamentary Party be strongly exhorted to take 
immediate and energetic steps to have the intermediate 
grants to schools and awards to students restored to the 
standard of 1903, and that the alleged reason for the sweep- 
ing reduction is discreditable to any Government. It is 
to be hoped that the new Chief Secretary will at once take 
educational matters in hand and try to reduce some order 
out of the chaos into which things seem to be drifting. 


Tue Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion has issued several circulars of importance to education. 
Summer courses of instruction for teachers will be held 
next summer, from July oth to August 2nd, in experi- 
mental science, in laboratory arts, in drawing and 
modelling, in domestic economy, in manual training (wood- 
work), in crochet work, embroidery, sprigging, and drawn 
thread work. A course will be held from August 6th to 
31st for manual instructors in metal work, wood-carving, 
turnery, and building construction. Teachers desiring 
to take advantage of these courses must apply before 
March 3oth. ‘There will be awarded in December, 
1907, ten open scholarships and ten limited scholarships 
to assist domestic economy students in taking the full 
course of instruction at the Irish Training School of 
Domestic Economy. The examination will take place for 
candidates (who must be between nineteen and thirty years 
of age) on December 3rd. Full particulars must be applied 
for between June 1st and September 30th. Three teacher- 
ships in training, tenable at the Metropolitan School of 
Art, Dublin, will be competed for on July 2nd to 4th. The 
examination will be in art subjects, and application must 
be made before April 3oth. The Department further 
announces that a limited number of scholarships of the 
value of £50 per annum, tenable at the Royal College of 
Science for three vears, and of teacherships in training 
with an allowance of 21s. a week for the session of forty 
weeks, will be competed for on July 2nd to 4th. Applica- 
tion must be made before April 3oth. The competition is 
confined to mathematics, experimental science, and draw- 
ing, and candidates must be between sixteen and thirty 
years of age. A special examination for teachers’ qualifi- 
cations in manual training (woodwork) will be held in 
Dublin on June 25th and 26th. Applicants must be twenty- 
one years of age, and send in their names before May ist. 
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Mr. Bryce before his departure launched on lreland 
a last Parthian shot with his scheme for settling the Irish 
university question. He candidly admits that the Govern- 
ment had made up its mind to its plan without regard 
to the Royal Commission on Trinity College. The report 
of the latter was barely published, and the evidence on 
which the report is based was not published, when Mr. 
Bryce enunciated his views to two deputations specially 
invited for this purpose. He claims, however, that the 
recommendations of the majority of the Commissioners are 
in favour of his proposal. It is doubtful whether this is 
really the case, for although both proposals agree in sug- 
gesting a second college in Dublin suitable for Roman 
Catholics, with others in Cork and Belfast, to be incor- 
porated alongside of Trinity College in Dublin University, 
the nature and functions of the university proposed seem 
to differ greatly. The Commissioners suggest a university 
in which the colleges will be practically autonomous, the 
interference of the University being reduced to a minimum, 
while the Government scheme involves a great deal of 
interference with the colleges on the part of the University. 
Briefly, Mr. Bryce outlines a scheme similar to Mr. Glad- 
stone's of 1873. The Royal University is to be abolished, 
and the Queen's Colleges, with a new Roman Catholic 
college, are to be incorporated in Dublin University. It 
is hoped that this college will, for scientific purposes, be 
able to avail itself of the new Royal College of Science. 
The University would be governed by a body partly 
nominated bv the Crown and partly elected by the Uni- 
versity teachers and the whole body of graduates. It would 
also appoint teachers in non-controversial subjects. In 
controversial subjects alternative papers are to be set, and 
the professors are not to be allowed to teach views which 
would give anv offence. 


The attitude of the Nationalist Party to this scheme is 
undecided. While praising Mr. Bryce for his courage in 
enunciating a definite proposal, it prefers to await details 
before giving a final approval. Trinity College has re- 
pudiated it with spontaneous unanimity. It has made its 
position quite clear. It has no objection to the endowment 
of a Catholic University College, but it objects to being 
federated with it. At a very large meeting of the Senate 
on February 4th the following resolution, proposed by the 
Provost, was unanimously carried: That we are of opinion 
that the scheme which Mr. Bryce outlined in his speech 
of January 25th would be fatal to the best interests of 
liberal university education in Ireland, as well as unjust 
to Trinity College, and we are determined to oppose it by 
every means in our power. 


WELSH. 


A pistinct Department of Education is created at 
Whitehall to deal with all grades of education in Wales 
and Monmouthshire. The first step has been taken, by 
the appointment of a permanent secretary of the Welsh 
Education Department and a chief inspector for Welsh 
education. These officers will be directly responsible to 
the President of the Board of Education. The work of 
separating the details in the Board of Education which 
refers to Wales and transferring them to the new depart- 
ment is going on, and it is expected that the separation 
will be effected so that the new Welsh department may be 
set in motion at the beginning of April. Some functions 
of the new department will still be dealt with by South 
Kensington, pending the concentration of all branches of 
the Board's work in the new premises next Christmas. 


THE first permanent secretary is Mr. A. T. Davies, who 
was educated at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, of which college he is a governor. By pro- 
fession he is a solicitor. He is a member of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Denbighshire County Council, and 
has done organising work in the promotion of technical 
instruction in Lancashire. The first chief inspector is 
Mr. O. M. Edwards, who was educated at the Bela 
Grammar School, at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and at Balliol Coilege, Oxford. He was 
elected M.P. for Merionethshire, to succeed the late Mr. 
Thomas Ellis, but only remained in Parliament a short 
time. He is a Fellow and Lecturer on Modern History 
in Lincoln College, Oxford. He is a well-known authority 
on the history of Wales, and has worked with marvellous 
energy in writing for and editing Welsh magazines, and 
is closely identified with Welsh educational and literary 
movements. He has been Warden of the Guild of 
Graduates of the University of Wales. The two officers 
on whose guidance the success of the new devolution will 
so greatly depend are recognised as capable men and 
thoroughly acceptable to Wales. 


THE newspapers speak of the new Welsh department 
as having relations with all grades of Welsh education. 
But it is not definitely announced, for instance, that 
the Welsh department will have any direct relation with 
the University of Wales. Nor is it specified as to how 
it will. control intermediate education. Тһе questions 
arise: Will the Government proceed with the idea of an 
Education Council for Wales? What is to be the position 
of the present Central Welsh Intermediate Education 
Board? And—a matter of great interest to elementary- 
school teachers— will there be a separate Welsh code pro- 
mulgated ? 


THERE is great umest at Cardiff over the compulsory 
Welsh question. Welsh is now being taught in the 
elementary schools in accordance with a resolution of the 
City Council, passed by the narrowest majority. But the 
opponents have brought up the question again. The chair- 
man of the Education Committee was not present, and it 


was, on that account, decided to adjourn the discussion. 
How long the present indecision will last remains to be 
seen, but in the meantime it would appear that, in spite 


of the attempt to require the teaching of Welsh in the 
Welsh county schools, the Cardiff City Council cannot 
even make up its mind to discuss the question at present 
with regard to its own intermediate school. 


A serious difficulty has arisen in connection with the 
Gelligaer Intermediate School (Glamorganshire). The 
clerk of the school has had to write, on behalf of the 
governors, to the Glamorganshire Education Committee, 
to say that the financial position of the Gelligaer school 
is very serious, and to ask if the County Education Com- 
mittee can see its way to make an advance to the school 
to meet accounts due. It is pointed out that unless 
those accounts are met the creditors will probably take 
legal proceedings to recover them. The clerk to the 
Glamorganshire County Council has replied that there is 
nothing due from the county education authoritv, and if 
the creditors take proceedings they will be against the 
governors personally, as the county cannot assume anv 
responsibility for the debts incurred. 


Tue Glamorganshire Education Committee has in the 
past advised the Gelligaer Committee to raise the fees 
to cover the working cost of the education to scholars 
coming from the adjacent county of Monmouth. These 
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were fixed at £12 for boys and £10 for girls. The Mon- 
mouthshire County Council agreed at once to pay them. 
But the Gelligaer governors refused to raise the fees to 
children in their own district, asserting that £4 a year 
was as much as could be afforded by their own clientèle, 
since many parents had also to pay train fares as well for 
their children. The county authority stood out for the 
raising of the fees to £5 a year, and advised a reduction 
of the number of scholarships. The governors have 
decided to seek an interview with the President of the 
Board of Education to lay the whole question before him. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Classics. 

A First Greek Course. By Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. vi+ 
172 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d.—This book, Dr. Rouse tells 
us, is compiled as part of a reformed school curriculum. 
The idea is that a boy well graduated in French and Latin 
shall begin Greek between fourteen and fifteen; with three- 
quarters of an hour a day he will make rapid progress, 
and in less than a year be able to read the '' Apology ” 
of Socrates. There is no doubt about the soundness of the 
idea. The present writer began Greek between thirteen 
and fourteen, and was reading the '' Hecuba ” in less than 
three months and the '' Apology ’’ well inside a year. It 
is essential, however, to have the foundation of French 
and Latin well laid. In this book we have writing, con- 
struing, and conversation carried on together from the 
beginning; pieces of genuine Greek literature accompany 
the grammar, even the alphabet; these are to be read, 
written about, and talked over in the original. The book 
is therefore fresh and stimulating. Dr. Rouse arranges the 
grammar in his own order, and accompanies every exercise 
with its own vocabulary, but a compendium of ordered 
grammar with a verb-list and alphabetical vocabularies 
takes up the latter half of the book. For criticism: the in- 
definites on p. 5 should be translated; the rule (p. то) for 
the lengthening of o in the comparative is inaccurate for 
words like «ixpós ог wyxvds ; the rule (p. 19) about verbs 
with a strong aorist is too general—e.g., it would not 
apply to “yw or трето ; the acc. is only used of motion to 
in poetry (p. 23); the accent of the dual of contracted 
adjs. nom., m. and n., is oxytone, not circumflex; сс occurs 
sometimes for rr—e.g., in mpdoow (р. 67) and лассо (p. 
107); there is considerable confusion on p. 67; we are 
Sorry to see üró'yecv and AeAUKw, AeAÓxouu, &c. (instead 
of AeAuKw@s д, efnv), | We do not think Ave, with its 
puzzling changes of quantity, a good verb to be used as 
à paradigm, but in any case Dr. Rouse has omitted to 
distinguish the voices on pp. 116-8. He is inaccurate in 
Ме neuters of éarws, BeBós, on р. 142. 


First Latin Book. By W. H. S. Jones. 100 pp. (Mac- 
milan.) 15. 6d.—Mr. Jones gives us in this another book 
on the oral method of teaching Latin. It is intended for 
sinners of about twelve years of age, and covers the 
"st year's work. Those who are adopting this method 
Will be grateful for this book, but it is essential, as Mr. 
Jones says, that the teacher should have spontaneity. 
Ihere is no translation into Latin, but there are exercises, 
«al and written, in free Latin composition, based on the 
Latin passages given. We are sorry that these are not 
throughout based upon actual extracts from Latin literature. 
Some of the pieces to be learnt by heart are poor stuff. 
Tte grammar begins with the imperative and pres. indic. ; 
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then we have parvus, quis, sum, &c.; but it is all properly 
rearranged at the end of the book in logical order. It is 
not clear why the verb in the paradigms is changed some- 
times, and occasionally more detail is wanted; e.g., the 
imperative of facio should be added on p. 5, unless capio 
be substituted, and the pres. inf. pass. is dismissed too 
curtly. On p. 3 the answer surgit is incorrect. It would 
be impossible for the beginner with the information given 
to form correctly the ppft. of sto (p. 38) on the p.p.p. of 
dico (p. 52). The ingenious tables on pp. 40 and 41 are 
unnecessary; grammatical drill requires  unstereotyped 
variety; and on p. 41 fourth conjugation should be fourth 
declension. Stress is rightly laid on pronunciation, but 
nothing is said about the division of syllables; e.g., in 
§ 5 the words should be divided, pos-se, lam-mi-na, 
va-ca. 
Geography. 

The Preliminary Geography. By Dr. A. J. Herbertson. 
viii+ 149 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 1s. 6d.—This is vol. i. 
of the Oxford Geographies, vol. ii. of which has already 
reached a second edition. The series is educative to a 
high degree, and throughout the ‘‘ Why?” and the 
" Wherefore? " are insisted upon. The reader is every- 
where encouraged to think, nay, made to think, on the 
dependence of Man upon his surroundings. In this pre- 
liminary volume the style is largely descriptive, and rightly 
so. The author's idea is to give definite '' pictures "" of 
the different parts of the world. 'To this end quotations 
of, and condensations from, travellers’ stories are freely 
laid under contribution, and always with effect. Never- 
theless, the main defect is, we think, that the book is 
rather hard throughout, and we thought the same of 
vol. ii. ; the author himself seems to have felt this, as here 
and there he has marked portions which may be omitted 
“оп a first reading." Certainly to read the book in class 
requires a teacher who shall be considerably more than a 
* chapter-ahead " man. Given such a teacher, and all is 
plain sailing. Two features we like especially : everything 
is referred back to causes and principles, and maps are, 
as a rule (not always—more's the pity !), fully explained. 
By way of examples, the chapter on climate in N. and 
S. America introduces explanations of land and sea breezes, 
wind influences, forms of water, fog and cloud, cause of 
rain, &c. ; under Fig. 39 (a map of Asiatic highlands and 
lowlands) is printed: '' Notice how the land below боо feet 
is mainly in the west and north-west, where it is con- 
tinuous with the lowlands of Europe. It is also found in 
patches round the margins. Come back to this figure and 
notice more particularly the lowland of China, India, and 
Mesopotamia when studying Figs. 41, 48, and 49." This 
is as it should be; we wish there was more of it. 


Atlas of the World's Commerce. By J. G. Bartholomew. 
(Newnes.) To be completed in twenty-two parts, 6d. each. 
—This publication continues to progress along the same 
excellent lines as in the earlier portions. To teachers of 
commercial geography it should be almost a sine qua non. 
Part 12 deals with cocoa and spices, beer and spirits, 
barley, millet, sago, rice, and rye; Part 13 with flax, 
hemp and jute, precious stones and pearls, and petroleum; 
Part 14 with various climatic and population conditions, 
the languages of commerce, the wealth of nations, and the 
commercial development of the world. Succeeding parts 
commence a gazetteer of countries and ports, and deal 
with such subjects as dairy produce and the meat trade, 
fruit and timber, coal and other minerals. By the end 
of January Part r9 had been reached. We have not space 
to enumerate the many striking points, all of which are 
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well indicated ; the following will serve as examples: the 
remarkable increase of ric? production in the southern 
States (by some attributed to Japanese immigration); 
the greater consumption per head of beer in the 
United Kingdom than in Germany, where the preference 
for wine in the south lowers the ‘‘ beer” average; the 
overwhelming preponderance of S. Aírica in the diamond 
trade; and the crowding of population up the Ganges 
valley in India. Part 12 begins one of Mr. Chisholm's 
characteristic and excellent dissertations on ‘* Economic 
Geography." He is at pains—and not before time—to 
point out that the field of study has limits. Some latter- 
day authors, teachers, and lecturers have appeared not to 
realise that geology and political economy and economic 
statistics are in themselves not geographical facts at all, 
but merely influences producing certain geographical 
results, and as such should be kept in their proper positions 
in geographical treatises. Mr. Chisholm shows how this 
may be done, as he enumerates and descants upon the per- 
manent geographical conditions which make for economic 
development ; and he does it all excellently. 


Geographical Gleanings. By the Rev. Frank R. Burrows. 
75 pp. (Philip.) 15. 6d. net.—We commend this booklet 
to those teachers of geography—unfortunately a large 
number— who do not realise the educational value of their 
subject. Mr. Burrows has little to say that is new to 
readers of modern educational literature, but his thorough 
bclief in geography as an educative agent makes all he 
has to say interesting and helpful. 


Mathematics. 

Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. Section iv. 
Rectangles and Polygons. By W. P. Workman and A. С. 
Cracknell. 330-418 pp. (Clive.) rs.—Part i. of this 
manual is noticed in Tue Scnoot Wortp, vol. viii., 
р. 198, and the method of treatment indicated in that 


notice is followed in the section before us. The section 
contains the subject-matter of Euclid, Book II., Book III., 
35-37, and Book IV., 10-16; but the treatment is not 
that of Euclid, and many theorems are included that are 
not to be found in the Elements, though contained in the 
modern editions of that work. In the discussion of rect- 
angles, geometrical proofs as well as algebraical illus- 
trations are given; algebraical illustrations are essential, 
and vet thev are not suflicient as proofs from the purely 
geometrical standpoint so long as rational numbers alone 
are used. А proof may, however, be algebraic in its 
symbolism and vet geometrical in its essence, though 
beginners often fail to see this. The section is provided 
with numerous examples; these are no doubt useful, but 
there is a serious danger of overloading a book with 
theorems and exercises that are not really necessary to a 
sound grasp of geometrical principles. 


Practical Trigonometry. By H. C. Playne and R. C. 
Fawdrv. vii+156+xi pp. (Arnold.) 2s. 6d.—This text- 
book, while excellent in its practical applications, is also 
good in its theoretical development. In the earlier pages 
attention is chiefly restricted to acute angles, and many 
simple and interesting illustrations of the use of trigono- 
metry in the solution of problems of the kind usually 
classified as ‘‘ heights and distances ' are given in the 
text and in the exercises. The discussion of the functions 
of angles greater than a right angle bcgins at p. 36, and, 
though perhaps condensed, is clear and good. The least 
satisfactory chapter, in our judgment, is chapter vi., on 
* Projection and Formule for Compound Angles  ; the 
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fundamental theorem on projection, considered as the basis 
for the proof of the Addition Theorem, needs more careful 
statement than is given in article 36. Probably the 
elementary character of the book is responsible for the 
somewhat meagre statements of that article, but chapter iv. 
contains all the material for a full presentation of the 
case. The exercises on logarithms are rich in practical 
examples, though possibly not necessary in a book on 
trigonometry. An excellent chapter on angles which are 
not in one plane and on trigonometrical surveying con- 
cludes the work. Though the analytical side of trigono- 
metry seems to us to be too slightly treated, even for a 
book on practical trigonometry, and graphical work is not 
so fully utilised as it might be, the general impression 
made by a careful examination is decidedly favourable; 
the exercises are unusually good, and the pupil who 
masters the contents of the volume will have a good grasp 
of elementary trigonometry. 


Pitman’s '' Method” Arithmetics. | Part vii. 56 pp. 
(Pitman.) Paper, 4d.; cloth, 5d.—In addition to the con- 
tinuation of fractions, proportion, interest, percentage, and 
mensuration, this part deals with profit and loss, averages, 
stocks, and miscellaneous problems (including some on the 
metric system). The examples of which the book is made 
up provide ample practice and seem to be chosen with 
care. 


The Rational Arithmetic. Seventh Year's Course. Bv 
George Ricks.  (Macmillan.)— The general character of 
this text-book is stated in THE ScuooL М№окір, vol. viii., 
P. 437, this course also appearing as a Teacher's Book 
(price 8d.) and a Scholar's Book (price 3d.). The contents 
include stocks and shares, recurring decimals, the metric 
svstem, and curves. 


The Geometry of the Screw Propeller. By William J. 
Goudie. 47 pp. (Blackie.) 15. 6d. net.—This pamphlet 
consists of a reprint of a series of articles published in 
a technical journal. For students who possess a fair 
knowledge of the elementary principles of machine con- 
struction, the explanations given of the gcometry of the 
subject and the numerous hints for the construction of 
simple models will be of great service. 


Clive's New Shilling Arithmetic. Edited by William 
Briggs. viiit160 pp. (Clive.) 1s.; with answers, 1s. ad. 
—This book is essentially a collection of exercises and 
problems for both oral and written work in schools, 
though the main definitions and rules are given in their 
appropriate places. ‘The various sets seem to be well 
graded. 


Science and Technology. 


Conduction of Electricity through Gases. By Prof. J. J. 
Thomson. Second edition. viii+678 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 16s.—A descriptive review of the original 
edition of this work appeared in THe ScuooL Wonrp for 
March, 1904 (vol. vi., p. 104). During the past three or 
four years much attention has been given by men of science 
—particularly those of the Cavendish Laboratory—to the 
nature and cause of electrical discharges through gases, 
and the corpuscular theory of electricity involved in this 
study. As a pioneer among modern investigators and 
interpreters of these phenomena, Prof. Thomson must be 
gratified at the marvellous developments of the field of 
inquiry opened by him, though the result has been that 
he has had to rewrite a large part of the original volume, 
and add more than one hundred pages, in order to give 
some account of what has been accomplished. To read or 
possess this authoritative statement of the position of the 
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most important subjects of study in physical science at 
the present time—the nature of electricity and the constitu- 
tion of matter—written by a leading phvsicist, should be 
the intention of every teacher who desires to be in the 
current of scientific thought. 


Practical Methods of Inorganic Chemistry. Ву F. 
Mollwo Perkin. vii--155 pp. (Constable.) 2s. 6d. net.— 
There is a feeling both in this country and in Germany 
that too little attention is paid bv the chemical student to 
preparative inorganic work and that relatively too much 
time is always devoted to organic work. This book has 
been written to meet the needs of students making in- 
organic preparations, work which the author recommends 
should be carried on concurrentlv with the qualitative 
analvtical course. Commencing with the preparation of 
some simple substances and the determination of the 
equivalents of magnesium, tin, &c., the methods of making 
and carefully purifving quite a рер of simple and 
double salts, alums, &c., are described. The halogens and 
halogen sonpounds are next investigated, including such 
preparations as sulphur monochloride, sulphuryl chloride 
and silicon chloroform. Subsequent chapters deal with 
most of the inorganic acids and with the preparation of 
metals and metalloids, including a description of the 
Thermit process of welding. A final chapter contains a 
few special preparations such as hydrazine, nitro- and 
amino-guanidine and also gives methods of preparing 
colloidal solutions. Tables and data for the preparation 
of reagents are contained in an appendix. The directions 
appear to be clear and concise and sufficient theory is intro- 
duced to explain the methods used: it is perhaps a pity 
that the author has not thought it advisable to insert 
references to the original literature on the subject in the 
text. The habit of looking up the literature is one which 
cannot be acquired too early by the student. 


Special Experiments and Discussions in Introductory 
Chemistry, with a Plan for the Organisation of the Subject- 
matter, By Eugene P. Schoch. vii+62 рр. (Heath.) 
2s.—Although contributing one more, this time from the 
American side, to the legion of elementary text-books in 
chemistry, Dr. Schoch’s work is of interest in that it 
presents some novel features. He starts from the stand- 
point that chemistry is not a recital of theories but that 
it deals with realities—with facts; these are to be known 
and studied and accordingly he treats the subject primarily 
as a progressive study and deals with the general proper- 
ties of substances rather than presenting reactions as the 
evidence of special properties. The book is intended to be 
supplemental to the ordinary text-book and practical class 
work. If properly used it should be most useful in causing 
students to think instead of merely mechanically repeat- 
ing certain experiments and learning equations. The 
sections dealing with the action of some general reagents 
on pp. 36 and 37 are particularly good and may be briefly 
detailed. ‘Ihe action of sodium hydroxide solution upon 
water-soluble metallic salls is taken as an example. It 
is pointed out in the first place that although hydroxides | 
should be obtained in such reactions yet secondary changes 
may lead to the formation of other substances owing to 
dehydration or the dissolution of the precipitated hvdroxide 
in excess of the reagent. The student is led to investigate 
the behaviour of a number of salts and find that some 
hvdroxides are easily soluble in water and therefore only 
precipitated from concentrated solutions, others аге 
sparingly soluble and more or less completely soluble, 
others again are soluble in excess, whilst others undergo 
secondary changes, especially in hot solutions. Accord- 
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ingly he is able to select those metals which the reagent 
can be used to precipitate and at the same time obtains a 
clear understanding of much of the procedure for analvtical 
separations, generally dogmatically stated in other books. 
This illustration serves to show the trend of Dr. Schoch's 
method and we should not hesitate to put the book in the 
hands of the student. 


Philips’ School Gardening Diagrams. (Vhilip.) 7s. 6d. 
net.—This series of six wall-diagrams will be found useful 
in schools of practical horticulture. The sheets illustrate 
methods of planting, budding,  branch-pruning,  root- 
pruning, layering, and grafting respectively, and are well 
and clearly printed. 


Art. 


Pressed and preserved between 
in box, 7s. 


The “A.L.” Leaves. 
two sheets of transparent celluloid. Set of 12, 
(Leeds: Arnold.) 

The “A.L.” “ Celeritas’ 
Cards. By an Art Teacher. In two packets, each contain- 
ing 24 cards, 2s. 3d. each packet. (Leeds: Arnold.) 

The “ A.L.” Series of Frechand Photo Copies on Cards. 


Drawing and Designing 


24 cards, with instructions, 25. 6d. per packet nct. (Leeds: 
Arnold.) 
Messrs. Arnold and Son are issuing a set of natural 


leaves of British timber trees and plants, from the Orping- 
ton nature-study prize scheme; the leaves are dried and 
pressed between two sheets of transparent celluloid, strongly 
bound at the edges. It is an ingenious device, and should 
prove useful to teachers of nature-study or drawing when 
fresh leaves are not available. The set consists of twelve 
well-known leaves of varied shapes, and is accompanied by 
some exceedingly lucid and suggestive descriptive and 
teaching notes. 

The advisability of attempting to teach school children 

o ''design " is a moot point, an opinion which obtains 
Е being that a child's school life (so far as drawing 
is concerned) should be spent in acquiring manual dexterity 
and in cultivating an acquaintance with what is good and 
beautiful in Art and Nature, thus laving up a storehouse 
of knowledge and skill on which to draw when occasion 
requires. From no point of view, however, can we find 
any justification for the publication of the “A.L.” 
Ж сеа Drawing and Designing Cards, by an “Art 
Teacher." Each card contains a drawing of a flower or 
spray, with a conventional rendering and a design based 
thereon. The drawing throughout is weak and often grossly 
inaccurate, stems and leaves joining in most impossible posi- 
tions, and flowers stuck on at all angles. The designs are 
fecble and pointless; the border design, for instance, based 
on marigold leaves (No. 3), might with equal truth be said 
to be based on Indian clubs or on soda-water bottles. The 
colouring is crude, often garish. Altogether we must con- 
sider this an unfortunate and ill-advised publication, and 
one which, in the hands of the inexperienced teacher, who 
alone is likely to make usc of it, may be capable of doing 
considerable harm. 

The “ A.L. " Art Series Freehand consists of twenty-four 
reproductions of photos of textiles and ornament in relicf, 
taken principally from the Board of Education examination 
tests, and will be found useful by teachers who are pre- 
paring their classes for examination in this subject. 


A Manual of Historic Ornament. By Richard Glazier. 
168 рр.; боо illustrations. (Batsford.) 6s.  net.—Mr. 
Richard Glazier’s popular ‘‘ Manual of Historic Orna- 
an enlarged and revised second edition of which 
by Mr. Batsford, although intended 


ment,” 
is published 
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primarily as a text-book for art students and craftsmen, 
possesses a general and educational interest which will 
amply justify its inclusion in the school library. The book 
forms an epitome of the history of the evolution, traditions, 
and development of architecture and the applied arts from 
about 4000 B.c. to the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
it takes a rapid and comprehensive survey of the main 
characteristics of each style, period, and country, giving 
a vast amount of precise information in a clear and succinct 
form. The боо illustrations are admirably chosen as 
typical examples, and are excellently drawn and reproduced. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in Tune Ѕспоог Wonrp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Greek for Beginners. 


My attention has been directed to a notice in your 
February issue which severely censures an edition of easy 
selections from Thucydides, VI., on the ground that this 
author is beyond the reach of beginners in Greek. 

Your readers, ] think, should know that the reproof, 
whatever its weight, falls, not upon the shoulders of the 
editor of the volume, but upon the Joint Matriculation 
Board of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
and Sheffield ; for this selection of chapters was made by 
the Board as one of their set books for next July expressly 
on the ground that the simpler parts of Thucydides afford 
excellent material for the first Greek author studied by 
beginners. Your reviewer, no doubt, can hardly be ex- 
pected to follow the proceedings of such remote northern 
academies ; but whoever undertakes to review school books 
ought to be acquainted with the very excellent selections 
from Thucydides made for the same purpose in different 
series by such practical teachers as Dr. Rouse (Rivingtons’ 
Series) and Mr. Colson (Macmillan’s Elementary Classics) ; 
in the latter vocabularies are furnished. And if your re- 
viewer could have found time to read Mr. Ure’s thoughtful 
and most stimulating Introduction, or to observe the 
admirable scholarship and lucidity of his notes, I venture 
to think his verdict would have been different. 

The general question, however, of the time at which 
the beginner should come to Thucydides is more important 
than the merits of any one edition, however excellent. 
Many years’ experience of teaching Greek to very back- 
ward students convinced me that if the selections be 
properly made no other Greek writer gives the learner 
more quickly a grasp of the fundamental structure of the 
language; and to be able to introduce pupils at once to 
the greatest of historians instead of to the dull '' para- 
sangs ° of Xenophon's '' Anabasis ” is an enormous gain. 
But lest I should appear to be setting merely my opinion 
against that of your anonymous reviewer, let me add that 
this was the regular practice at the City of London School 
in the great davs of Dr. E. A. Abbott's rule. The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Prof. J. S. Reid, Mr. Sidney 
Lee, Canon Beeching, Mr. P. A. Barnett, and the late 
Prof. Bendall—to mention no others—were all the victims 
of Greek training “of a type which " your reviewer 
‘hopes is doomed to extinction.”’ R. S. Conway. 

The University of Manchester. 


MY opinion is quite unchanged by the array of authori- 
ties quoted by Prof. Conway. These authorities have no 
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claim to speak for school work; if they had, I formed my 
opinion by reasoning and not by authority. I do not find 
fault with the use of Thucydides, or with the selection 
made by Mr. Ure, but with the whole conception of what 
is needed for a gradual introduction to Greek, exemplified 
by the combination of vocabulary, elementary notes, 
advanced notes, and long introduction. I have in my mind, 
and have tested, a different mode of introduction to Greek, 
and am aware by experience of what can and cannot be 
done or assimilated by classes of bovs. My remarks have 
no application to beginners of the university agc, but are 
confined to school classes, this journal being THE ScHooL 
WonRrp. If Dr. Abbott used this kind of book in the City 
of London School, I think that the acknowledged success 
of the City boys was due to some other cause which out- 
weighed the faults of his system. Prof. Conway has no 
right to suggest that I have not read Mr. Ure's Intro- 
duction, and doubtless he used the words thoughtlessly. 
Tne REVIEWER. 


On the Value of Vocabularies. 


ОхЕ always reads with interest the reviews of classical 
books that appear in your columns, but, as your reviewer’s 
remarks will naturally have weight with publishers, there 
is one point on which I should like to break a lance with 
him. Ife has apparently a great antipathy to editions 
provided with vocabularies, and seems to lay down as a 
law that if boys can read an author they should use a 
dictionary. The point is one to be decided, not by theorv, 
but by practice, and as the result of more than twenty 
years’ experience in teaching boys of every standard, from 
Sixth Form to beginners, I say deliberately that in select- 
ing books for the use of a Fifth Form (and those are the 
boys whose interests seem most concerned) I always choose 
editions with vocabularies, and I do this for three reasons : 

(1) There is the question of expense—a very serious 
consideration, at any rate in town day schools. 

(2) There is the problem of carrying books to and from 
school. 

(3) There is the far more important point of education. 
I know full well the educational value of the painstaking 
and intelligent use of a dictionary, but I know also the 
heavy price that has to be paid for it. The question is 
whether the books are to be read simply as a linguistic 
discipline or as literature. If, as I believe, the latter is 
the true view, it is essential that the pupil's reading shculd 
be as extensive as possible, and I know that with Fifth 
Form boys of average ability I can in six months read 
with the help of vocabularies more than twice as much as 
would be possible if the boys had to use dictionaries. In 
accuracy the standard will be the same; in interest, in 
cultivation of taste, in the widening of the mental horizon 
the comparison is vastly in favour of the former method. 
Even as to intellectual discipline, І very much doubt 
whether there is any serious loss. The average boy with 
a dictionary is only too prone to take the first meaning 
he finds, and if this will not make sense to give up the 
passage in despair; with a vocabulary he does not feel 
so overwhelmed, and so tries more. ] find, too, that even 
in the despised vocabulary about half the words are those 
which practically have only one meaning, and as to these 
there is a great saving of time (most important now that 
our classical hours are so curtailed) in not having to turn 
over the pages of a dictionarv, while, as to the other half, 
a large proportion are used in two or more senses in the 
book read, and the bov has to emplov his wits to discover 
which will suit the passage. As to the theory that look- 
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ing out а жога in a dictionary will impress it on his 
memory a whit more than looking it out in a vocabulary, 
| am entirely sceptical. 

The question is, however, one purely of experience, and 
as to this doctors may differ. All I am anxious for is that 
publishers shall recognise that your reviewer’s prejudice 
against vocabularies is not shared by all schoolmasters. 

May I add that I only wish I could find editions with 
vocabularies of all the books of Homer and Herodotus, of 
the more interesting speeches of Lysias, of Andocides 
"de Mysteriis,” of Thucydides, Book IV., and of Sidg- 
wick's ** Scenes from Greek Plays ’’? 

Leeds Grammar School. A. C. PRICE. 


TWENTY-ONE years’ experience has led me to a different 
conclusion. 

To take your correspondent's reasons: 

(1) Special vocabularies are an enormous waste of 
expense. If a boy reads one text a term for two years 
he has bought six single texts with vocabularies, contain- 
ing nearly all the same words. For the same sum, sav 
125. (0 15s., he could have bought a dictionary (35. 6d.) 
which would have been enough for all his work up to the 
Fifth Form, and a whole text of Virgil, Horace, Caesar, 
and part of Cicero. If the calculation include three or 
four vears, the waste of money becomes more marked still. 

(2) Dictionaries need not be carried to and from school. 

(3) Education.—Here a definite system is needed; the 
wants of the boy differ at each stage. At first the boy 
should use neither dictionary nor vocabularv, but be told 
all the meanings by his master. Bv degrees he should 
be given fewer and fewer meanings, the dictionary being 
referred to now and again in case of a chance omission 
or forgetfulness. But in all early stages the fount of in- 
formation should be the master, the dictionary being only 
used for reference. The aim which your correspondent 
has in view would be served by notes, giving all meanings 
of new words; but this presupposes a graduated system, 
which it is clear your correspondent has not in his mind. 
The reasons which he assumes for my preferring a 
dictionary are not mine at all. 

(4) It is worth while adding that it is convenient to 
have the text open whilst a word is being looked up, and 
inconvenient to have a glossary at the end of a book. 

The subject is too wide to be dealt with in a note; for 
the use of dictionaries is part of the general question: 
How should Latin and Greek be taught? What is our 
aim, what are our methods? Do we wish to hear lessons 
or to teach? Is it information or education we give? 
What is the way to impart information, so as to lead the 
scholar to use it rather than to produce it on demand? 
If these questions seem to your correspondent out of place, 
it may suggest to him that there mav be other problems 
which need investigation before one can form a true opinion 
on the matter of vocabularies. Тнк REVIEWER. 


The Direct Method of Teaching French. 


AFTER so much discussion of the theory of the direct 
method of teaching modern languages, the interesting 
article in your last issue, dealing with the subject from 
the point of view of one who has tried to put the new 
ideas into practice, was welcome. 

This review of the class diiliculties the writer himself 
has experienced will be appreciated by numbers of school 
teachers of modern languages, who, while wishing to be 
identified with the forward movement, at the same time 
fæl that circumstances often force them to heresy. 

Mr. Richards attributes the first reason for his heterodox 


tendency to the psychological differences in members of 
the same Form. Placing them roughly in two categories, 
first, the '' bright," and secondly, the ‘‘ dull”? and the 
" shirkers," he doubts whether the new spoon ‘ made 
in Germany " is destined to feed the latter division so 
effectually as to make them resemble exactly their 
‘bright’ brethren. If we share your contributor's doubts 
on this score (and who does not?), we shall sigh with him 
for smaller classes. 

For my part, I do not sce any insuperable obstacle, in 
the case where classes are large, to the plan of dividing 
the boys into two or three groups for conversational pur- 
poses. Each of the groups could be dealt with in the 
time usually allotted to a French period. At the holiday 
courses arranged for teachers abroad, this plan is always 
adopted, so as to give each person an opportunity of 
making some real progress in the spoken language. If 
these smaller circles are deemed essential, in spite of the 
advantages a residence abroad affords quite independently 
of the courses, how much more important does it become, 
here in England, where we are concerned with ordinary 
bovs not particularly keen to acquire fluency in speaking 
the particular language they are studying. 

I do not know if Mr. Richards's classes are graded, but, 
for my part, I consider the greatest obstacle to progress 
on reformed lines is the unhappv fact that it is possible 
for the lad who is advanced in all other subjects, but 
utterly ignorant of French, to be put in the Sixth Form, 
and for another who speaks French fluently (owing, 
perhaps, to his French parentage), but is behind in the 
ordinary English subjects, to be placed in the lowest Form. 

Aliow us :o keep our boys in reasonably small classes 
from the outset until they leave school, uninterrupted all 
the whiie by intruders of all grades, and we shall be able 
to carry out the principles of the direct method to the 
letter; but, until we can persuade those whom it may 
concern to give us the necessary facilities, we shall have 
to fall back on some such compromises as Mr. Richards 
suggests in the latter part of his article. 

William Ellis School, N.W. CHARLES ORCHARD. 


A Common Auxiliary Language. 


THE question of the adoption of a common language 
for all extra-national purposes, political, commercial, 
social, &c., has come more and more to the front within 
the last few years, so that it is rare to find a newspaper 
or magazine which has not discussed the object earlier or 
later. The fact that such a common tongue would be a 
great boon is undoubted, but the question as to what it 
shall be is not so easily solved. 

During the International Exhibition in Paris in 1900 a 
society was founded entitled the ‘‘ Délégation pour 
l'adoption d'une langue auxiliaire internationale ’’ (6, rue 
Vavin, Paris), and this has since attained a very large 
measure of success. It comprises at present representatives 
of more than 250 learned societies and professional associa- 
tions of all countries, and has received the adherence of i 
more than 1,000 members of academies and universities. 
Its purpose is to make choice of the auxiliary language 
through the intermediary of a competent international 
authority, such as the Association of Academies, for ex- 
ample, and it has just issued an urgent request that 
learned societies and professional associations will name a 
delegate to represent them when the time for a choice 
comes, that is, during the meeting, this year, of the 
Association of Academies. It is a curious fact that, look- 
ing through the list of the delegation, Great Britain is 
apparently the only country which has shown proof of 
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its indifference, no British delegate being recorded, except 
one from Wales, although the Colonies and the United 
States are to the fore. 

It is probable that this results from two causes: first, 
the conviction which most Englishmen have that their 
own will be the international language ; and secondly, the 
idea of teachers that in some way the adoption of a 
common auxiliary language will interfere with the 
teaching of French, German, &c. As regards the first, 
those who support the use of English are English 
people, and a certain number of foreigners, who with 
infinite pains and difficulty have learnt English, and do 
not wish to lose the profit this has gained for them; yet, 
let an Englishman travel through the by-ways of foreign 
countries, and he will find, not only that his English is 
useless to him, but also that the idea that it should be 
taught in every small school all over the world will 
provoke scornful laughter. If he, possessing a knowledge 
of the native language, tells the people of the country of his 
idea, they will ask him: ‘“ Why should we spend large 
sums of money, which could be better used, in order to 
make it perfectly easy for English people to travel any- 
where, speaking their own language, and do business in 
any country, whilst the English themselves would not be 
burdened as we should be, because the language is their 
own?” Any sensible person will see that we cannot hope 
for the support of foreigners in making the studv of the 
English language compulsory, and that unless thev all 
consent to speak it our object cannot be attained. Of 
course, there are plenty to argue that in time English 
will, of necessity, be accepted, because foreigners cannot 
do without it; but the most sanguine do not reckon upon 
this happening for fifty years at the earliest, and meanwhile 
the need is a present pressing one. The Délégation does not 
propose to choose from any national tongue, having re- 
gard to national jealousies, French people, for example, 
being absolutely sure that French is, and must be, the 
onlv international medium. 2 

Meanwhile Esperanto, а language perfectly simple, 
singularly accurate, phonetic, and logically correct, is in 
constant use amongst an ever-growing multitude of people 
in many countries. 

Its adherents have arranged special technical sections, 
each having its secretary and array of correspondents in 
various countries, and being recruited from members of the 
legal profession, musicians, compositors, trade unions of 
various kinds, doctors, littérateurs, and others; whilst as 
to its practicability and adaptability as a speech medium, 
such men as the Dean of Durham, Prof. Skeat, Mr. Oscar 
Browning, M. Boirac of Dijon, and the late Max Müller 
bear witness. 

Nor does it depend upon the opinion of one or two 
eminent men. In the summer of 1905, and again at 
Geneva in 1906, a company of some 2,000 people, from 
twenty nations, gathered for the express purpose of proving 
the adaptability of Esperanto for all the purposes of human 
life; it was at this congress that the different sections were 
arranged. The next International Esperanto Congress will 
take place at Cambridge, and will last from August 12th 
to 17th. Already notifications of those intending to be pre- 
sent—educationists, professional and commercial men, 
idealists, and others—are coming in from every country in 
Europe, whilst Siberia and Japan on the one hand, the States 
and Canada on the other, are sending representatives. 
Moreover, the University has advised the Senate to grant 
the use of rooms if needed; the town of Cambridge has 
put its municipal buildings at the disposal of the congress, 
and the Union Society has unanimously decided to give 


Esperantists the rights of honorary membership during 
the congress week, their debating hall having been offered 
for various important meetings. The last time this hall 
was lent was in 1885, and Esperantists are duly sensible 
of the honour accorded them. 

It has been frequentlv stated that we of this generation 
are trustees for the next; it therefore behoves us to inquire 
carefully into anything which may be for the common weal. 
Seeing and hearing are believing, and thoughtful people 
will not despise the opportunity of proving whether these 
our coming guests are lunatics or wise men. 

E. A. LAWRENCE. 

Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


Absolute Systems of Units in Dynamics. 

Tue discussion: on the ‘* Teaching of Elementar 
Mechanics " by the British Association, of which th: 
report has recently been published,’ shows how vexed a 
question the choice of units of force and inertia still is, 
several of the advocates of the ''academic " system (in 
which the unit of force is the poundal) entirely failing to 
understand the “© engincer's " system (in which the unit of 
inertia is the slug). 

Perhaps a very elementary discussion of the points in- 


volved, which has been found suitable for a class of 
beginners, may interest those who have to teach the 
subject. 


When we speak of several bodies as each being “ five 
pounds," say, we implv two things: 

(i) The attraction of the earth on each is the sate, and 
is equal to five times the attraction in the case of a 
certain standard body; i.e., each has a definite weight. 

(ii) The behaviour of each of the bodies when acted on 
by a specified force is the same, the acceleration produced 
by the force being just one-fifth of the acceleration in the 
case of a certain standard body; f.e., each has a definite 
inertia (or mass). 

It will be observed that inertia is a property of the body 
itself : weight depends also on the attracting bodv.  Inertia 
is thus a fundamental property of the body, while weight 
is not. On the other hand, weight is a much simpler idea 
to beginners, since weight, like anv other force, can be 
felt. As inertia and weight are always proportional to 
each other, beginners invariablv confuse these two entirely 
different properties, just as confusion would arise between 
weight and volume were all substances of exactly the same 
densitv. (The confusion is partlv due to the use of the 
word '' mass," since in non-technical language to call a 
body '' massive" means much the same as to call it 
“ weighty.’’) 

Now we have the well-known standard body, ''the 
pound,” of which innumerable copies exist, and this pro- 
vides us both with the unit of inertia (or, if we please 
to call it so, mass) and also with the unit of weight. 
Thus the most natural unit of mass is the pound, and the 
most natural unit of force '' the weight of a pound.” 

In statics, where we are not concerned with mass, we 
use as unit of force '' the weight of a pound," which is 
almost invariably abbreviated into “© д pound.” 

In kinetics we are concerned both with force and mass, 
since we are concerned with the behaviour of bodies under 
the action of forces. 

Our reasoning here is based on the experimental laws. 

(i) The acceleration produced іп any body by ап un- 
balanced force is proportional to that force (and in the 


direction of that force). 
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(ii) А body's own weight produces in it an acceleration 
g, which is roughly 32 ft./sec.? (but differs slightly in 
different parts of the earth, being constant at any one 
place—in London g=32-182 ft./sec.? nearly). 

From these we derive the equation: If an unbalanced 
force of F Ib. (weight) acts on a body the weight of which 


15 W lb., it produces an acceleration a given by 
F a 
Wo г 


This, stated in one way or another, is the fundamental 
equation of dynamics. 

The object of the absolute systems of units is to avoid 
the explicit occurrence of g in this equation and the others 
derived froni it. In such an absolute system, the units of 
force and mass must be so chosen that when a unit force 
acts on a body of unit mass (and, therefore, also of unit 
weight) the acceleration produced will be unitv. 

This is done in two ways: (a) by a proper choice of 
the unit of force; (8) by a proper choice of the unit of 
mass. 

In (a) we take the pound as the unit mass: 
unit of force is such as to give acceleration 1 to 1 lb., and 
this force is called the poundal. Since 1 lb. weight gives 
acceleration g to 1 lb., it follows that 1 lb. weight= 
g poundals. 

The equation then reads: measure of force in poundals= 
measure of mass in lb.xmeasure of acceleration in 
ft.'sec.?. This is also what is done in the C.G.S. system, 
for which measure of force іп dynes- measure of mass 
in grams x measure of acceleration in cm./sec.?. 

In (8), on the other hand, we take the weight of 1 pound 
in London as the unit force, the addition “іп London ” 
being necessary, as the weight of 1 lb. varies slightly in 
different parts of the earth. Then the unit mass, called 
the slug, is that mass in which the weight of 1 lb. produces 
acceleration 1 ft./sec.?. 

It follows that 1 slug=32-182 Ib. (approximately 32). 
The equation then reads: measure of force in pounds= 
measure of mass in slugsx measure of acceleration in 
ft./ ѕес.?. 

The choice of the absolute unit of angle in trigonometry 
should be compared with this, its use avoiding any constant 

Lf sin 
$@=0 9 ^L 

To beginners, a general explanation such as has just 
been given is necessarily vague. The important thing is 
to consider a simple numerical instance, and to make 
perfectly clear the way in which g enters the equation in 
each of the three cases. 

Consider, for instance, the question: A force of 5 Ib. 
(weight) acts on a body the weight of which is 9 lb.; what 
ts the acceleration '* a" produced? 

(i) Using simple proportion, a force of 5 lb. acts on a 
body the weight of which is 9 Ib., 

га эш @ 
`9 32 
(ii) Using the '' academic °’ system of units, 
5X32 poundals acts on a mass of о lb., 
'. (8x 32) = да, 
Here expressing the force in poundals brings in g. 
(iii) Using the “© engineer's ’’ system of units, a force of 


in the equations s— 78; 


a force of 


9 slugs, 
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Here expressing the mass in slugs brings in g. 


5 lb. acts оп a body of inertia -^ 
32 
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lt is to be noticed that in each case the g enters the 
equation; by a proper choice of units we simplify the 
appearance of the fundamental equation, but the laws of 
nature remain unaltered. 

It may seem unreasonable to bother beginners with three 
methods of dealing with the same И but to do so 
here has many advantages. 

The distinction between mass and weight being the real 
crux, and the relation which gives the acceleration fairly 


easv, it is well to begin with the simple proportion wre 
This postpones the discussion of mass, and has the 


advantage that problems where F and W are naturally 
expressed in tons or ounces are just as easy as those where 
they are expressed in pounds. 

Later, when the meaning of mass must be discussed, 
and it is desired to explain what is meant by an absolute 
system of units, it will be found scarcely more difficult — 
if not actually easier—to explain both the systems, of 
which each casts light upon the other, than to explain 
either of them separately. C. O. TUCKEY. 

Charterhouse, Godalming. 


The Balance Hydrometer. 


Tuis instrument is a modified form of Nicholson's hydro- 
meter, but a long, graduated brass tube takes the place of 
the short, thin wire in the Nicholson pattern (Fig. 1). The 
balance hydrometer is not of fixed immersion (although it 
may be used as such), and by means of it the densities of 
substances, both heavier and lighter than water, can readily 
be determined. The brass tube is divided into centimetres 
and millimetres, and is sufficiently long to deal with sub- 
stances up to about 7 grams in weight. Another new 
feature of the hydrometer is the side-pieces which are 
attached to the top pan; these prevent the pan and its 
contents from being submerged in water during a deter- 
mination. 

Method of Using.—Lead shot, &c., is placed on the top 
pan until the zero of the scale coincides with the meniscus 
of the water in the glass jar. This is best seen by looking 
up from a point slightly below the surface 
of the water. Observations of the reading 
must always be taken from this point. 
Place the substance the density of which 
is required in the top pan. Note the read- 
ing when the hydrometer comes to rest. 
Now place the substance in the bottom 
pan, and again take the reading. The 
reading of the scale when the substance 
is in the top pan, divided by the difference 
of the two readings, gives the required 
density. 

Example.—To find the density of nickel- 


silver. 
cm. 
Reading of scale with alloy in top рап = 8:20 
ДЈ 99 3) bottom „э =7`25 


.'. Upthrust or loss in weight of аПоу=оО`95 


Density 2 5.29 =8 3 
95 
The hydrometer should prove of value Fic. 1.— 
in a junior physics laboratory, for it He 
may have its ''calibration curve"! con- | 


structed їп a similar manner to the dynamometer, thus 
giving rise to exercises in graphical work. In order to 
obtain the curve, start with the scale mark of the hydro- 
meter at zero, and add weights, 1 gram at a time, until 
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the rests of the pan nearly rest оп the sides of the glass 
jar. Plot the weights as abscissz, and their corresponding 
scale-readings as ordinates. The joined points, when the 
experiment is carefully carried out, will give a straight 
line. 
Weight in pan in grams. Corresponding scale-reading in cm. 
ds nee oe m о 

bs 1°55 
m 3°10 

4°65 
oes : es ed 6°20 
bos ыр EN Jes 7775 
AN is 3: Ka 9°30 


Om &wW м = O 


Reading of scale incms. 


Fic. 2.—Calibration Curve for Hydrometer. 


Example.—To find the density of steel, using the graph. 
cm. grams. 
Reading of scale with steel in top pan 8:70— 5:60 
bottom ,, =7°60=4'90 


„э 39 ээ 


— ——— 


‚„`. Upthrust or loss in weight of steel=1°10=0 70 
us Density = 509—8 
0°70 

The density may also be obtained by finding the amount 
that the scale is depressed for 1 gram, and then dividing 
the readings obtained in an actual determination by this 
amount. 

Example.—To find the density of а piece of metal. 

It was found that 6 grams depresses the scale from zero 


to 9-30 cm. ; therefore the depression for 1 gram is 1-55 cm. 

cm. grams. 
Reading of scale with metal in top pan—9'15—1'55— 5903 
bottom ,, —7'95 


— 


.". Upthrust or loss of weight in metal = 17202 155—077743 
log. 9°15 =0'9614 log. 1'20=0'0792 
log. 1°55=0°1903 log. 1°55 =0°1903 


1 8889 =0°7743 


ээ 9? 33 


07711 5'903 
1:8889 


0:8822- 7:625 


Density — us 27:625 
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Determination of the Density of a Substance Lighter than 
Water ; e.g., a Piece of Wood. 

The method is the same as before, but it is necessary 
to depress the scale, by means of lead shot, nearly half- 
way in order to allow for the extra upthrust which occurs 
in the case of a substance lighter than water. 

Example.—To find the density of a piece of oak. 


cm. 
Reading of scale with oak on top рап = 8:75 
" ,» without E 5» 7725 


.". Weight of oak= 1:50 
Reading of scale without oak in either pan=7°25 
with T lower ,, =5°15 


.*. Upthrust or apparent loss in weight of wood = 2°10 


Я 1°50 
Density = —2- —o'7I 
y 210 7 


It will be seen that the hydrometer may be used as a 
direct-reading instrument, thus saving a lot of time, as 
well as doing away with the using of weights. To ensure 
greater accuracy, the brass scale, after being immersed, 
should be lightly rubbed over when standing above the 
water, so that any small adherent drops may be removed 
before making a further determination. The hydrometer 
has been patented, and may be obtained direct from Messrs. 
W. and J. George, Ltd., Great Charles Street, Birmingham. 

E. T. BUCKNELL. 

St. Philip's Grammar School and the Oratory 

School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


De Vigny's “Histoire de l'Adjudant." 


ONE is always doubly grateful to a reviewer for pointing 
out misprints; it gives one a chance of correcting them in 
a subsequent edition, and it shows that the reviewer him- 
self has read the book, which is not always the case with 
reviews. 

One good ‘‘ turn " (whether comic or otherwise) deserves 
another, and as your critic has ventured to ask me to 
note three misprints in my edition of de Vigny's '' Histoire 
de l'Adjudant," may I venture to ask him to note that he 
has himself perpetrated a misprint in the case of one of 
the three (faire does not occur on p. то, 1. 20)? 33k per 
cent. is a pretty stiff percentage of error in one who poses 
as a stickler for accuracy. 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


THE misprint is on p. ro, 1. 26. 
THE REVIEWER. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 


By A. Morey Davies, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Associate of the Royal College of Science. 


I 


HETHER geography is best introduced to 
children by exciting their interest in the 
strange and distant, or by building upon 

their actual knowledge of their immediate sur- 
roundings, is a question sometimes raised; to 
which the obvious answer seems to be that the 
two methods may well be used simultancously. 
Few will dispute that too much reliance on the 
former method does not conduce to accuracy; and 
that one who has acquired only inaccurate notions 
of his own land, which he has in part seen, can 
scarcely possess clear ideas of distant lands that 
he has never seen, however vividly he may realise 
some of their peculiarities of detail. Yet 
examiners continue to report that candidates show 
serious ignorance of the characters of their own 
land. ‘‘ The sense of perspective, of a correct 
mental picture of the main outlines of relief and 
of direction and distance was almost entirely ab- 
sent,” reports one recently. Evidently there is 
something wrong in the ordinary methods of 
teaching British geography. 

The usual text-book method is to take each 
kingdom briefly as a whole, and then describe it 
county by county. Now the division of Britain 
into counties is of considerable historical interest, 
and, with numerous readjustments, serves pass- 
ably well for modern local administration; but it 
bears very little relation to the distribution of 
modern industry and commerce. Accurate know- 
ledge of our county system may be useful to a can- 
didate for a clerkship at the Local Government 
Board, but it is valueless to a railway-clerk, a 
post-office sorter, or a commercial traveller. The 
concentration of attention on these artificial areas 
withdraws it from those broad natural divisions 
upon which the localisation of industries and 
routes of communication depend. It should be 
quite enough for any educated person to know 
whereabouts on the map any county lies, and to 
have an idea of its approximate extent; attempts 
to impart more exact knowledge of county areas 
than this are mere waste of time. 
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SIXPENCE. 


I propose to indicate in outline how the topo- 
graphy of Britain can be treated scientifically, so 
as to bring into interdependence what otherwise 
appear as a series of disconnected facts. But no 
cut-and-dried scheme suitable for any and every 
teacher will be suggested. Personal ideas and in- 
terests must largely guide every teacher. The 
common basis necessary for all successful teach- 
ing includes three things : 

(1) À thorough realisation of the broad facts of 
surface-relief, which can best be acquired by the 
study of orographical maps, t.e., maps coloured 
according to altitude. Such maps are to be found 
in most recent atlases; or for more detailed study 
of particular parts of Britain there are Bartholo- 
mew’s excellent cycling maps on the scale of two 
miles to the inch. 

(2) An elementary knowledge of the geological 
structure of Britain, towards which the new 
colour-printed map of the British Isles, published 
by the Geological Survey at the low price of two 
shillings, will be of great assistance. Those to 
whom a geological map is a meaningless muddle 
of colours will find an excellent introduction to the 
subject in the sixpenny '' Guide to the Geological 
Model of the Isle of Purbeck ” published by the 
Geological Survey. 

(3) An understanding of the general climatic 
conditions of the British Isles. 

Every teacher who is keenly interested in the 
subject will study the synthetic treatment of it in 
Mackinder's '' Britain and the British Seas ” 
(Heinemann). 

In seeking for the primary natural divisions of 
Britain we find that while Scotland and Ireland 
can be treated as unities, England and Wales ex- 
hibit much greater diversity. There is, however, 
sufficient contrast between the north and west on 
the one hand, and the south and east on the other, 
to justify our treatment of these two regions as 
units equal in rank to Scotland and Ireland. 
Though no absolute boundary can be drawn be- 
tween the two, the most convenient line to take 
as separating these two regions is a curving line 
from the mouth of the Tees to the mouth of the 
Exe, following approximately the geological 
boundary between the Lias and the Oolites. Ex- 
cept that it is breached by the Humber and by a 
few less important strcams, this line forms a 
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watershed for its whole length, and is in many 
parts of its course a conspicuous natural feature. 
It loses its distinctness, however, in Dorset and 
Devon, and to a less extent in the Midlands. 

We will now consider each of these four primary 
divisions of Britain under the several headings of 
Relief and Geology; Climate; Rivers and Com- 
munications ; Industries and Town-sites. 


RELIEF AND GEOLOGY. 


1. South-Eastern England.—This is a rela- 
tively low-lying region, only isolated points at- 
taining an altitude of 1,000 
feet. It shows, however, 
a well-marked relief of a 
very regular type—a series 
of alternating ridges and 
broad vales, the ridges 
being of the type known to 
geologists as escarpments. 
The essential feature of an 
escarpment is that one face 
of it is very steep (this is g 
the escarpment proper), 
while in the other direction 
the slope is so 
gentle that it 
constitutes al- 
most a plateau. 
Geologically, an 
escarpment is 
the result of the 
superior resist- 
ance of some 
hard rock, such 
as a limestone, 
as compared 
with the softer 
rocks, chiefly e 
clays, of which ja 
the vales are 
composed. Es- 
carpments and 
vales are charac- 
teristic of all 
regions where 
strata of varying 
degrees of re- 
sistance lie, not 
horizontally, but 
with a gentle in- 
clination or dip. 
The gentle, 
plateau-like slope away from the escarpment-crest 
answers to this inclination of the strata as a 
whole, and it is known to geologists as the dip- 
slope. As we follow the dip-slope downwards, 
we find the resistant rock finally dipping under- 
ground below softer strata which form the floor 
of a second vale, which may in turn be followed 
by a second escarpment (Fig. 2). 

At its best, an escarpment runs in a very 
straight line for a considerable distance, and the 
only interruptions are clean-cut valleys crossing 
it at right angles—a few of these occupied by 
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rivers flowing in the direction in which the strata 
dip, but many being dry notches at the heads of 
the valleys that furrow the dip-slope. Such 
notches as these do not spoil the distinctness of 
the escarpment.! But when important streams 
flow in the opposite direction to the dip of the 
strata, they and their tributaries cut so deeply 
into the escarpment that it largely loses its dis- 
tinctness. Such rivers are the Bristol Avon and 
the Yorkshire Derwent. 

In England the strata known as the Lower 
Oolites (from the abundance of oolitic limestone 
among them) form a well-marked es- 
carpment-edged plateau extending 
without much interruption from the 
mouth of the Tees to the mouth of 
the Exe, serving, in fact, as the fron- 
tier of our area. This line of high 
ground is known by different names 
in various parts of its course—York- 
shire Moors, Lincoln Heights, Rocking- 
ham Forest, Edge Hills, and Cottes- 
wolds. This is followed to the east 
by a broad vale of clay—including the 
Fens, Vale of Aylesbury, and Vale of 
White Horse; 
beyond which 
comes the Chalk 
escarpment 
—Yorkshire and 
Lincoln- 


Я 
À 
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shire Wolds, 
Fast Anglian 
heights, Chil- 
terns, and Marl- 
borough Downs. 
Instead, how- 
ever, of being 


Strictly parallel 
to the Oolite es- 
3 carpment, this 
one encroaches 
upon it in two 
places, the inter- 
vening vale 
being there ab- 
sent or  indis- 
tinct, viz., in the 
East Riding of 


A r Black areas are coal- Yorkshire, and 

fields ; dotted, vplands ; lines with dashes are escarpments, the crest of the escarpment in the borders of 
Dorset, Devon, 

and Somerset. 


In the latter region, owing to the strata being 
nearly horizontal, the escarpments are broken 
up into a series of separate hills. 

The Chalk dips under the clavs of the London 
district, but instead of this dip continuing, the 
strata rise again on the south, the Chalk form- 
ing another escarpment—the North Downs. The 


1 Readers of Prof. W. M. Davis's very interesting and suggestive little 
book on '' Physical Geography " (Ginn) will find the term ''cuesta " there 
used to denote the whole of an escarpment-edged plateau dipping gently 
down, to which the term '' escarpment " is somewhat loosely extended by 
most English writers. 
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area lying between these two Chalk escarpments 
is called the London Basin (though strictly it is 
only a fragment of a basin, its completion having 
to be sought in Belgium). The North Downs are 
part of a great horseshoe-shaped escarpment, the 
opposite limb of which forms the South Downs; 
this horseshoe is linked to the Marlborough 
Downs escarpment by the great Chalk plateau of 
Salisbury Plain. The area enclosed by the horse- 
shoe is called the Weald. Yet another Chalk 
escarpment forms the backbone of the Isle of 
Wight and Isle of Purbeck, between which and 
Salisbury Plain lies the Hampshire basin, a repeti- 
tion of the London basin on a smaller scale, with 
the Solent occupying the place of the Thames 
estuary. | 

All these escarpments rise to a height of 600 
to 800 feet above sea-level. For most of their 
lengths escarpments are watersheds, but are cut 
across occasionally by river-valleys; thus the 
Thames between Oxford and Reading cuts across 
the Chalk escarpment, the Humber cuts across 
both Oolite and Chalk, the Witham at Lincoln 
cuts the Oolite, and the Wey at Guildford the 
Chalk escarpment. In addition to these river- 
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valleys, the crests of the escarpments are notched - 


YALE 


DIP-SLOPE 


VALE 


Fic. 2.—Diagram-section across a land of Vales and Escarpments. 
shading, harder rocks. 


BASIN 


E, E, escarpments. k 
This section may be taken as giving in a very diagrammatic way a section from Gloucestershire to Sussex, the 
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(2) the Lake District, connected to the Pennines 
by the narrow neck of Shap Fells; (3) Wales, ex- 
clusive of the lowland border of the Bristol Chan- 
nel, but inclusive of the upland parts of Shrop- 
shire and Herefordshire; (4) Devon and Cornwall. 
Minor upland areas are (5) the Black Country 
and (6) the Mendips. 

The contrast between uplands and lowlands in 
this region is far greater than that between es- 
carpments and vales in the south-east. Not only 
do the uplands attain to greater heights, but they 
are broad expanses of high ground instead of 
narrow ridges: thus they offer far greater difficul- 
ties to communication. Consequently they are 
in many places very thinly populated, and were 
so everywhere in former times, before modern in- 
dustrial processes had come into use. 

But this region is especially distinguished by 
its mineral wealth, and above all its coalfields, 
which lie mostly on the margin between uplands 
and lowlands. The distribution of population in 
this region has consequently come to be very un- 
even—dense on the coalfields, moderate and 
evenly distributed on the plains, very sparse in the 
uplands where there are no mines. 

Of minerals other than coal, iron-ore is found 
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Parallel tines denote softer rocks; perpendicular 


alternate vales and hills being, from left to right, Severn Valley, Cotteswolds, Vale of White Horse or of Aylesbury, Chilterns, London 


Basin, North Downs, Weald, South Downs. 


at intervals by gaps from which dry valleys run 
down the dip-slope: the deepest of these notches 
are almost as deep as river-valleys, and, like them, 
are of the greatest importance as routes of com- 
munication. 

The region of escarpments and vales has cer- 
tain important negative features. Chief of these 


is the absence of coal, except in places at such | 


great depths that it is not vet worked. Other 
minerals also are scarce—the Oolite belt yields 
good building-stone, and here and there (Northants 
and Cleveland) valuable iron-ore. Chalk and its 
flints are extensively quarried; the clay-vales pro- 
vide brick-earth, and here and there are miscel- 
laneous minerals, such as fuller's earth, sand, and 
firestone, but no metalliferous ores except iron- 
ore. 

2. Northern and Western England (with 
W'ales).—Although escarpments are found in this 
region, their importance is overshadowed by that 
of other structures. This region might be com- 
pared to an archipelago—the islands being repre- 
sented by upland areas of varving size and shape, 
and the intervening sea-channels by an irregular 
branching lowland, largely floored by clay, red 
marl, and red sandstone. The principal upland 
areas are as follows: (1) The Pennine Upland, 
extending from the Scots border to Derbyshire; 


: largely in the coalfields, lead-ore in the Pennines 


and Mendips, tin- and copper-ores in Cornwall. 
Building-stone is found almost everywhere, slates 
only in the westernmost uplands (the Lake Dis- 
trict, North Wales, Cornwall). Brick- and pot- 
tery-clays are found in the coalfields and in the red 
marls of the lowlands, while the finest china-clay 
is formed from the decomposition of the Cornish 
granites. 

3. Scotland is very sharply divided into three 
parts—the Southern Uplands, Central Lowlands, 
and Highlands, the last-named being separated by 
the straight cut of Glenmore into the Grampian 
and North-Western Highlands, while a number 
of small lowland strips lie along its eastern coast 


| (Caithness, the Moray Firth borders, and 
Buchan). 
The Southern Uplands and Highlands are 


plateaux cut up to some extent by river-valleys, 
of which the Tweed valley is the broadest. Ex- 
cept in these valleys the population is extremely 
scanty, as minerals are wanting. All the coal, 
and consequently the great bulk of the population 
of Scotland, occurs in the Central Lowlands. 
These lowlands are so called in distinction from 
the other divisions of Scotland, but they include 
within their area hill-ranges, such as the Ochils 
and Sidlaws, of greater altitude and more rugged 
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character than the hill-ranges of S.E. Eng- 
land. 

4. Ireland is a country whose contrasts with 
Scotland are the more sharply accentuated by 
reason of certain superficial resemblances. It has 
about the same area and the same population, but 
the population is uniformly scattered instead of 
being concentrated in one division. It can also be 
divided into a central plain and northern and 
southern hilly regions, but the latter are quite 
unlike the Highlands and Uplands of Scotland, 
since they consist of scattered groups of high 
ground, not continuous plateaux cut up by deep 
river-valleys. The coalfields of Ireland are few 
and small, and though anciently a great gold- 
mining land, it now yields only some iron and 
aluminium ores (in Antrim), and ornamental 
marbles in the north-west. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of a region includes its temperature 
and rainfall, considered not merely as to their 
average or total quantitv, but also as to their 
distribution over the year. The rainfall of the 
British Isles nas no strongly marked seasonal con- 
trasts, and the average annual rainfall of different 
areas 15 sufficient for our purpose; but in the case 
of temperature the annual range is far greater 
in some parts than in others. 

Our rain being mostly brought to us by the 
south-westerly winds from the Atlantic, the rain- 
fall is greatest in the west and diminishes steadily 
eastwards. It is especially heavy on the western 
side of the great upland masses, and light on 
their eastern side and in the lowlands. 

Our temperature in summer is chiefly dependent 
on latitude, though the Atlantic Ocean exerts a 
cooling influence on the land near it : the isotherms 
at this season run roughly east and west, the 
temperature diminishing northwards on the whole. 
But in winter the principal source of warmth is 
the latent heat set free in the condensation of 
water-vapour, and therefore the wettest regions 
are the warmest: at this season the isotherms run 
north and south. This remarkable course is part 
of the great northerly embayment of the isotherms 
which forms so marked a feature on the winter 
temperature-map of the world in the North At- 
lantic, and indicates the ice-free condition of 
European harbours in contrast with the ice-bound 
i of the American side. 

. S.E. England is relatively dry, and relatively 
EE in its temperature-range, both of these 
features tending to become more marked to the 
east, with modifications due to the tendency of 
inland temperatures to be more extreme than those 
of the coast. 

2. N. and W. England and Wales are much 
damper, but with a fairly dry margin to the east, 
especially on the east coast north of the Tees. 
They have a milder climate than S. E. England on 
their sea-borders, but a more extreme range of 
temperature in the uplands. 

3. Of Scotland much the same may be said: 
the west coast is the wettest part of the kingdom 
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and has very mild winters, while the east coast is 
comparatively dry, with cold winters. 

4. In Ireland, owing to the absence of any very 
extensive masses of high ground, the rainfall is 
much more evenly distributed, and is everywhere 
rather high. Hence the ‘‘ Emerald Isle’’ is 
better suited for pasture, cattle-raising, and dairy- 
farming than for corn-growing. 


WOMEN TEACHERS IN AMERICA. 
Ву Н. W. HonwiLL, М.А. (Lond.), B.A. (Oxon.). 


N no country has the doctrine of the intel- 
lectual equality of the sexes been more fer- 
vently preached and more generally accepted 

than in the United States. That there should be 
no discrimination between boys and girls in the 
offer of educational opportunities is the orthodox 
creed of all varieties of American writers and 
speakers. The widespread practice of co-educa- 
tion is the most obvious example of its applica- 
tion. But there is a striking, not to say glaring, 
exception. In educational matters the male sex 
lies under one grave disability. Boys and girls 
may alike be taught, but only women may teach 
them. 

The word '' teacher,” a common noun in Eng- 
land, is in America allotted to the feminine 
gender, and ‘‘she,’’ not ''he," is employed as 
the corresponding pronoun in addresses and 
articles on school work. In America the fact that 
a small minority of men make a living by teach- 
ing does not prevent it from being quite natural 
to think of the average teacher as a woman, just 
as in England if we happen to speak of a dress- 
maker we say ‘‘ she,” although we all know that 
a certain number of men make costumes for the 
opposite sex. In American secondary and 
primary education there is practically no career 
for men as teachers except in private schools. 
They may be appointed superintendents and prin- 
cipals, but outside such administrative posts their 
representation in the teaching profession is not 
only small but steadily dwindling. In the latest 
report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
the statistics for the common schools of the whole 
country, including both primary and high schools, 
show only 113,744 male teachers out of a total of 
455,242, or a percentage of 25.' This low figure 
has been reached by yearly decreases from a per- 
centage of 42:8 in 1880. The proportion of male 
teachers appears to vary inversely to density of 
population. While the percentage for the whole 
country is 25, that for cities of from 4,000 to 
8,000 inhabitants is as low as 10'9, and that for 
cities of over 8,000 inhabitants drops to 7'5— 
only 7,289 male teachers to 89,335 female. If we 
take examples of large cities from all parts of the 
country we find the tendency uniform: 
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engaged in teaching, and do not include supervising officers, who are 
separately classified by the Commissioner. 
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Male Female Male Female 

Teachers Teachers Pupils Pupils 

Boston . 238 1,997 90,633 ... 48,696 
New York . 1,166 ... 11,408 ... 312,882  ... 309,319 
Philadelphia 187 3.503 ... 98,549 ... 100,969 
Baltimore .. 151 1,541 40, 224 41,358 
Washington 156 1,234 23,605 26,184 
New Orleans... 18 813 14,917 16,623 
Cleveland es 94 1,237 34,904 33,908 
St. Louis WE $6 1,654 ... 40,608 ... 43,425 
Chicago ... . 301 5,015 ... 140,277 ... 138,906 
Minneapolis — ... 27 850 20,174 20,943 
San Francisco ... 57 854 23,017 23,324 


In running one’s eye over the tables in the re- 
port one lights upon contrasts that are almost 
grotesque. Thus Atlanta, Ga., has only 8 male 
teachers out of a total of 241; Bridgeport, Ct., 6 
out of 250; Wilmington, Del, 9 out of 252; 
Albany, N.Y., 8 out of 288; and Reading, Pa., g 
out of 330. Just across the Hudson River from 
New York, Jersey City has 3 out of 600 (though 
with 15,556 boys in its schools) and Hoboken 1 
out of 201. Among other New Jersey figures are 
Camden 7 out of 327, Paterson 8 out of 369, and 
Trenton 8 out of 235. Not one male teacher is 
reported from Augusta, Ga.; Elmira, N.Y.; 
Peoria, ПІ.; or Evanston, Ill. (the last-men- 
tioned a prosperous suburb of Chicago); although 
the female teachers number as many as 105, 143, 
207, and 9o respectively. 

Estimates have sometimes been published of 
the percentage of American boys who ''never 
come into contact with a male teacher." This 
must obviously be difficult to ascertain, as the 
regular promotion of children from one class to 
another, to say nothing of the employment of in- 
structors in special subjectis, makes it possible 
that in a school reporting five female teachers to 
one male every boy might, for part of his school 
career, receive teaching from a man. But it is 
certainly no exaggeration to say that the con- 
tribution of male teachers to the education of 


American boys in the ''public schools " is so | 


slight as to be practically a negligible quantity. 

Divergent opinions have been expressed of the 
effect of these conditions, but certain conclusions 
may be regarded as established. In the first 
place, the administration of secondary and 
primary schools is, in America, much more largely 
than in England, in the hands of persons who 
have served but a brief apprenticeship in actual 
teaching. Male teachers of any ability who fail 
to secure a principalship within a few years turn 
aside to some more promising occupation, and 
when a vacancy occurs there is no large body of 
men, ripened by experience in the class-room, 
from which to draw. 

Secondly, the preponderance of women gives a 
manifest bias to the curriculum. Some of the 
Mosely commissioners expressed their surprise at 
seeing women teaching woodwork to boys; it 
seemed ‘‘ unsuitable employment and too great a 
Strain on a woman." And the woman will cer- 
tainly escape such tasks if she can. It is well 
known that women students in the universities 
prefer what are known as the ‘‘ cultural courses,” 


very few of them attempting any scientific study. ! 
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Women teachers show the same preference. 
Writing in the Popular Science Monthly for Sep- 
tember, 1904, Mr. R. L. Sandwick quotes the 
case of a rural community in California where it 
was suggested that a little instruction in the laws 
of the pulley, lever, wheel and axle, &c., would 
be of service to the lads in view of their future 
work on the farms. After a short trial the ex- 
periment broke down. The teachers were women, 
and were not interested in mechanics. Mr. 
Sandwick believes that the steady decrease in 
the proportion of boys who are studying physics 
and chemistry—a decrease ‘‘ out of all harmony 
with modern industrial demands '—is due in 
large measure to the meagre scientific equipment 
of women teachers. 

There is no such general agreement as to the 
next point—the efficiency of women teachers in 
training the characters of boys. On this subject 
most people are content with a priori generalisa- 
tions. Certain qualities are more commonly 
found in women than in men; therefore these 
qualities will predominate in boys trained by 
women. Thus the apologist of the present sys- 
tem discovers in these boys a gratifying tendency 
to unselfishness, sympathy, and gentleness, while 
the objector detects in them an excess of senti- 
mentalism anda lack of manly sturdiness. One of 
the Mosely commissioners reported that the pre- 
ponderance of women teachers was producing 
'"an effeminating effect on the character of 
American boyhood "; another noted as its con- 
sequence '' a strange and indefinable feminine air 
coming over the men.’’ This criticism was not, 
on the whole, well received in America, and 
many replies were forthcoming. The Chicago 
Tribune characteristically appealed to the highest 
authority possible by inviting the schoolboys of its 
own city—the teaching staff of which then included 
4,746 women and only 390 men—to declare 
whether they were becoming effeminate, and their 
testimony in rebuttal gave much comfort to the 
anxious inquirer. More convincing evidence, 
perhaps, is that which is ready at hand to any- 
one who has had personal experience of the 
American boy, especially at or near the Fourth 
of July, or, in fact, to anyone who reads the 
American papers regularly. It happened oddly 
enough that, just at the time when the Mosely re- 
port appeared, the New York Press was publish- 
ing day by day instances of astounding juvenile 
lawlessness throughout a large section of the 
city, a section where the common school is sup- 
posed to exert an especially refining influence. 
The '' effeminate’’ small boys of New York were 
persistently making unprovoked and deadly at- 
tacks upon  automobilists and even upon 
travellers іп old-fashioned horse-carriages; to 
such an extent, indeed, that it was seriously pro- 
posed to guarantee police protection by a certain 
route only, abandoning the attempt to put down 
this disorder in general, and leaving drivers who 
went through other streets to do so at their own 
risk, 

The belief that the preponderance of women 
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teachers impresses upon the boys feminine char- 
acteristics, whether of gentleness or weakness, 
has, in short, no support in facts. The New 
York Churchman has suggested in a leading 
article that this belief is due to a neglect to ob- 
serve accurately how the mind of a boy is really 
influenced by his surroundings, and that the 
juvenile ‘‘ hoodlum ’’—Anglice ‘‘ hooligan ''—is 
produced not in spite of, but largely because of, 
this preponderance. It is pointed out that the 
task of wisely controlling and guiding the ener- 
getic impulses of the boy, so much more aggres- 
sive than those of the girl, can only be accom- 
plished by a teacher who has himself experienced 
them. The woman teacher, on the other hand, 
is in the boy's world an alien, and is respected 
for her good qualities without being recognised 
as a pattern to follow. ‘‘ Her counsels,” con- 
tinues this editorial, ‘‘ are promptly discounted 
as the speculations of an outsider who has no 
understanding of that outlook upon life enjoyed 
only by members of the superior class. For the 
cultivation of his manly aspirations he has to turn 
to the society of his schoolfellows. His teacher's 
womanly ideals he admires for girls, and rejects 
for himself. His own manly ideals he has per- 
force to originate. The resultant public opinion 
of his order is therefore essentially of the bar- 
baric type, mitigated, not by the influence of a 
senior whose surplus of energy has been trans- 
muted from savagery to manly strength, but by 
the fear of the patrolman.’’ 


It is worth noting, by the way, that there is - 


one phase of a man's training with regard to 
which the woman teacher is more obviously than 
in others an alien and an outsider. The functions 
and responsibilities of government are taught in 
most American schools under the name of 
""civics," and distinguished Americans have 
sometimes been pleased to commiserate us on 
the absence from our curriculum of any such 
stimulus to patriotism. 
of civics is usually a person who has no vote, 
who has no personal acquaintance with the work- 
ing of political and party institutions—except in 
so far as '' pull ’’ may assist toward promotion— 
and who takes little, if any, interest in the 
‘political problems of the day. Here again 
there are opportunities of testing the tree by its 
fruits. 

On the whole, then, if the question of educa- 
tional efficiency alone is considered, the balance 
‘of argument appears to be strongly against 
the existing system. It must be remembered, 
too, that the prevalence of this system is not the 
result of any deliberate choice on educational 
‘grounds. The arguments in its favour are an 
afterthought. They were not discovered until 
‘the country woke up to the fact that the regimen 


of women had become actually established. The ' 


present stage has been reached bv a process of 
drift, not of reasoned conviction. The Civil War, 
by diverting so large a proportion of the male 
‘population to military uses, gave the school- 
ma'am her chance. Her hold was confirmed by 


In America the teacher 
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ing population,” 


the industrial and commercial activity of the 
years following, when ambitious young men 
found other careers more attractive than the edu- 
cational. Even to-day the proportion of men 
teachers fluctuates with the fluctuations in 
national or local prosperity. In the summer of 
1902, for instance, it was reported that in lowa 
an increase of business was leading to a decrease 
of men teachers. ‘‘ The male part of the teach- 
said the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, ‘‘is decreasing at а rapid 
rate, because times are prosperous and men see 
they can make more money in other lines. If 
times should change for the worse, then many 
men who have formerly taught would brush up 
again, obtain certificates, attend institutes, and 
go back into the schoolrooms. "' 

It would be easy to accumulate evidence 
to show that, after all, the main reason for 


the employment of an excess of women 
teachers is the economic one. In the words of 
Dr. W. Н. Maxwell superintendent of the 


public schools of Greater New York and late 
president of the National Education  Associa- 
tion, ‘‘to increase the efficiency of the public 
school teaching force by increasing the number 
of efficient men teachers—men who would devote 
their lives to the work—would involve a largely 
increased expenditure of money.’’ And however 
earnestly it may be contended that women are 
superior to men as teachers for boys, it is signi- 


ficant that when once the financial diff. 
culty is surmounted these arguments are no 
longer heard. There are, for example, many 


expensive private schools where the high fees 
charged make it possible for good salaries to be 
paid. In making appointments in such schools 
principals and governing boards prefer to follow 
the old-fashioned plan. Апа it is a curious fact 
that, while women are in so great a majority as 
teachers in primary and secondary schools, an 
exactlv opposite tendency is found when we turn 
to higher education. In this sphere, for what- 
ever reason, places are found for men and men 
are found for the places. The faculties of men's 
colleges consist of men only; in co-educational 
colleges the proportion of women professors !$ 
far below the proportion of women students, and 
it is not unusual to find a considerable number of 
men on the staff even of those colleges which 
have been established for the education of women 
alone. 


Plant Life Studies in Garden and School. By Horace 
F. Jones. xii+260 pp. (Methuen.) 3s. 6d.—This is a 
tantalising example of a good book which might have been’ 
made very much better by greater care in construction. 
The course laid down is essentially practical in character, 
but some of the instructions—especially in the early part 
of the book—are too vague to be of much help to beginners. 
The frequent use of unexplained technical terms is also 
unfortunate. In spite of these drawbacks, the book on the 
whole is a valuable one, and may be recommended with 
The illustrations, 320 in number, 
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ON ENGLISH BOOKS. 


By W. Н. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
Cambridge. 


OCRATES. Good day, Thrasymachus ; what 

a long time it is since we saw you. Whence 

and whither bound? 
haste. 

Thrasymachus. Ауе, indeed, Socrates, and well 
I may! for I have just been listening to a lecture 
which made my blood boil. 

S. And what was that? 

T. One Leon, a Sophist, has been discoursing 
to great crowds upon the teaching of English 
literature; but he talked such nonsense that I 
was fain to bounce out into the street. 

S. What did he say? 

T. He gave a long list of the best authors for 
school reading, dull dogs all, and left out those 
which alone are of any use. 

S. But how long is it, Thrasymachus, since you 
busied yourself with this matter? Last time you 
were here, we knew you as a champion of natural 
philosophy, a doughty champion indeed, for no 
man could stand against you. We thought you 
had proved sufficiently that only natural philo- 
sophy was of any use, and all else was a waste 
of time. 

T. So it is; but if you do waste your time, you 
may as well waste it to some purpose. 

S. Partly I agree with you, my friend; it is well 
to do everything with a purpose. So you have 
learnt English literature since we met last, and 
now you would show us how it is to be taught? 
That would be indeed a great boon; there are 
some, you know, who say it cannot be taught 
at all. 

T. They are fools, Socrates; I say it can be 
taught. 

S. I wish you would convince me of that, 
Thrasymachus; for my part, I am not fully assured 
in my own mind, and I am even not sure what 
English literature is. 

T. Oh, that is easily told. Books! 

S. But do not the teachers of English litera- 
ture teach books? 

T. Yes, they do, and that is why they fail; they 
ought to throw their books aside, and go into 
the open air, and take off their coats, and teach 
in their shirtsleeves. 

S. But if they throw books aside, how can they 
teach books? 

T. They need not teach books; they should let 
the stream of English literature flow pure and un- 
defiled through the youthful mind. 

S. But I thought we had admitted that English 
literature consists of books? 

T. It does; but most of the books are classics, 
and the vast majority of our teachers cannot 
expound the beauties of our classics with advan- 
tage; so I sav, Hang classic literature; browse 
on books. 

S. But what books? 
for I thought the classics were also books. 


Headmaster of Perse School, 


You seem like one in 


Believe me, I am puzzled ; 
Or 
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do you distinguish English literature from the 
classics, and do you mean by classics Greek or 
Latin? 

T. Heaven forbid! I hope we shall soon see 
the last of that pernicious stuff, with its fairy 
stories and heathen myths. Natural philosophy 
has given the death-blow to Latin and Greek, I 
hope. 

S. Then what do you mean by classical litera- 
ture? 

T. English classical literature. 

S. But how does English classical literature, 
that is, how do English classical books, differ 
from other books? Tell me, what is the meaning 
of classical? 

T. Oh, bother it, I don't know; but I know the 
classical books are useless. 

S. But if you do not know what a thing is, how 
can you know that it is useless? Or look at the 
matter thus : if we desire to know the meaning of 
a word which we do not know, how are we to find 
out? 

T. Look in the dictionary. 

S. So we will The dictionary explains clas- 
sical authors as the standard authors in each litera- 
ture. Now tell me, is not the standard that by 
which things are judged? As, for instance, the 
standard pint and the standard foot-measure are 
those by which other measures are judged? 

T. Yes. 

S. And if the other measures fall short of or ex- 
ceed the standard, they are judged to be inferior? 

T. I grant it. 

S. The standard, therefore, is superior to that. 
which is not the standard? 

T. I suppose so. | 

$. English classical literature, then, is superior 
to other English books? 

T. So it would seem. 

S. And those which remain are inferior? 

T. That follows, if we were right in our ad- 
missions. 

S. Do you think, then, that in teaching Eng- 
lish literature, we must neglect the standard or- 
superior books, and browse on the inferior books? 

T. My good Socrates, you cannot bluff me. I 
tell you that almost any books will do, all the 
books you can get hold of; get the best out of 
them that can be got. 

S. Quite true, Thrasymachus; but do we get 
good from a good thing or a bad thing? 

T. From a good thing, of course. . 

S. And more good from that which is superior, 
but less from that which is inferior? And from 
a bad thing we can only get what is bad? 

T. To be sure; what is the use of all this talk? 

S. Perhaps nothing, Thrasymachus ; but let us 
see. You have admitted that the standard books 
are superior to the rest?" 

T. I suppose I did. 

S. Then more good is to be got from the 
standard or classical books of English litera- 
ture than from the others? 

T. Look here: once for all, I am Goth enough 
to urge, that at first it matters little what is read 
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so long as the habit of reading seriously and ac- 
quisitively be gained. 

S. But it does matter afterwards? Or do you 
think that it never matters what books we read? 

T. How can you ask such a foolish question, 
Socrates! Of course it matters whether we read 
Greek books or books on natural philosophy. 

S. But not at first? and by that you mean in 
childhood and youth? 

T. I do. 

S. But in childhood it is said that we easily 
take impressions, and form habits, which after- 
wards are hard to change. Or do you think other- 
wise? 

T. No; I agree with that: it is obvious. 

S. Does it not matter, then, more at first than 
afterwards what books we read? 

T. I am Goth enough to say, No, so long as 
the habit of reading seriously and acquisitively be 
gained. 

S. Is not the habit of reading acquisitively the 
habit of keeping the impressions and the informa- 
tion which come from reading ? 

T. Yes, yes. 

S. Do not be impatient, my friend; but tell me, 
if we read acquisitively a bad or an inferior 
book, the impressions which we keep must be bad 
or inferior? 

T. Yes, and so we must avoid these books when 
we grow older. 

S. Were we wrong, then, in admitting that the 
impressions made on the youthful mind are 
stronger and more abiding? 

T. I tell you, he should browse on any books 
he can get hold of. 

S. Is browsing, then, different from reading, 
or hearing, or learning? 

T. Yes; it is more easy and superficial. 

S. And easy and superficial reading differs from 
serious and acquisitive reading ? 

T. Why, my good fellow, they are far as the 
poles asunder. 

S. If, therefore, a child accustoms himself to 
read easily and superficially, he cannot gain the 
habit of reading seriously and acquisitively. 

T. No. But we must think more of the stuff 
in literature, and less of word-painting. 

S. I see, Thrasymachus, that we have been for- 
getting the real point. It does not matter, then, 
how the child reads, or what he reads, but we 
must think of the stuff he reads. What sort of 
stuff ought the child to read? 

T. I will tell you that easily, Socrates, if you 
will drop your quibbling. 

S. My dear Thrasymachus, I did not mean to 
annoy you ; but I thought that you would not mind 
instructing one more ignorant than yourself. 
However, I am all ears; speak on: I will not in- 
terrupt vou, unless I do not understand ; and then 
vou will enlighten me, will you not? 

T. With pleasure. Now then: you ask me 
what a child ought to read; I can best answer 
vou bv telling vou the experience of a very great 
natural philosopher, Hugh Miller. He found the 
process of acquiring knowledge a dark one, until 
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his mind awoke to the meaning of the most won- 
derful of all stories, the story of Joseph, after 
which the art of reading became clear to him as 
the art of finding stories out of books, and the 
most delightful of his amusements. Then he read 
the other Bible stories, followed by Jack the 
Giant Killer and many other such stories. After 
this he went on to books which the learned are 
content to write commentaries upon, but which 
he found to be quite as nice children's books as 
any of the others. Old Homer, he found, wrote 
admirably for little folk, especially in the Odyssey. 
but also in the Iliad. He read to some purpose 
indeed. 

S. Indeed he did; but I confess to some feeling 
of perplexity, for these books I thought were clas- 
sical. Homer even wrote in Greek, did he not? 

T. Possibly ; what does it matter? 

S. Nothing perhaps; but if natural philosophy 
has given the death-blow to Greek, children will no 
longer be able to read Homer's stories, will they? 

T. Oh yes, they will, in English translations. 

S. But а book is translated into English, does 
it cease to be a classic, that is, a standard and 
superior book? 

T. No, of course not. 

- S. And the Bible—is not that a classic? 

T. The chief of classics. 

S. And Jack the Giant Killer is a fairy-tale? 

T. Yes. 

S. We must have been wrong, then, to admit, 
as we did just now, that Greek books and fairv- 
tales and heathen myths and all classics are to 
be eschewed ? 

T. How you do twist my words! I never said 
anything of the sort. I mean, as I told you just 
now, that we must pay attention to the stuff which 
is contained in these books, and not to the style. 

S. If, then, we desire to find stuff such as this 
in the books we read, we must choose books which 
contain such stuff. 

T. We must, to be sure. 

S. And if the child browses upon other books 
than those which contain this stuff, he will browse 
amiss? 

T. He will; but he must not worry about the 
grammar. Hang grammar! 

S. With all my heart, if it is a bad thing. But 
tell me, Thrasymachus, what is grammar? Is it 
not correctness in expression? 

T. I told you that the expression does not 
matter one pin. 

S. Not even if it be incorrect? 

T. Why should it be incorrect? 
are written in correct grammar. 

S. But if the grammar of a book is incorrect, is 
it possible to express the meaning correctly? And 
if the child does not understand the grammar of 
what he reads, when it is correct, can he under- 
stand the meaning which is intended? 

T. This is quibbling again; of course the child 
understands. 

S. I am glad of it, Thrasymachus; then he 
needs no teachers. But does he know where to 
find these stories which you wish him to read? 
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T. No; but he must browse on all the books 
he can get. 

S. And if they do not contain these stories, will 
he find them in the books by browsing? 

T. If he reads all the books he can get, he will 
find them. 

S. But suppose the books he can get do not 
contain them, will he find them then? 

T. Oh, he is sure to be able to get the books. 

S. Very well, if you will haveitso. But would 
he not find them sooner and more easily, if he were 
told where they are to be found? 

T. Yes, perhaps. 

S. Not perhaps, my dear Thrasymachus; I 
would not аћгт many things as certain, but this 
I will affirm, that he will find them sooner and 
more easily, and with less waste of time and 
trouble. And who should tell him where these 
stories are to be found? For there are many 
books. 

T. Oh, you or I, or anyone. 

S. Even if we did not know ourselves? 

T. Of course not, foolish man. 

S. Then there should be someone who knows, 
to direct the child where he should look? 

T. Yes. 

S. And this would be the teacher? 

T. If you like. 

S. And if the child should not understand the 
grammar, or the words, or the meaning, should 
not the teacher explain them to him? 

T. Oh, he will understand, or I am mistaken. 

S. You may be mistaken, my friend; we all are 
sometimes mistaken. It is not sufficient, then, to 
let the stream of English literature flow pure and 
undefiled through the youthful mind? 

T. I do not understand you. 

S. Neither do I, and that is why I ask. But 
it seems that we should desire for our child a 
teacher who understands where the most good is 
to be found, and can direct the child to it, and if 
he needs, can explain that which needs explain- 
Ing. 

T. They can't do it. 


SOME DEFECTS IN THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 


Ву F. J. C. Hrarnsnaw, M.A., LL.M. 


Professor of History in the Hartley University College, 
Southampton. 


III. 


N my preceding article’ I treated of various 
defects in the teaching of history due to the 
lack of a definite and precise aim on the part 

of the teacher, and I tried to indicate what educa- 
tional purposes history, in the hands of a good 
teacher, may be expected to fulfil. In the case of 
young children, it may be employed to quicken the 
imagination, to widen the mental horizon, to en- 
large the sympathies, to elevate the moral nature, 
to kindle patriotism. With pupils during the 


1 See Tug ScuooL Wor_p, February, 1907. 


middle years of their school career, it may be used 
to train the judgment, to give power in arranging 
and interpreting facts, to provide practice in the 
reading of authorities, and exercise in expression 
and literary style. For more advanced students 
it is valuable as an aid in developing the sense of 
civic duty, and as a means of education in that 
kind of research which is alone applicable to the 
problems of current politics, research which con- 
sists in the weighing of doubtful evidence, the 
balancing of conflicting authorities, the judging 
between antagonistic probabilities. 

I must now turn to discuss briefly the ques- 
tions : (ii) What historical materials are the best 
for the teacher to employ? (iii) What modes of 
teaching are the most effective. 


MATERIALS. 


The choice of material will be determined mainly 
by consideration of the age of the pupil. Children 
in the first stage of their educational advance will 
require to be lured from the narrow prison-house 
of their selfish preoccupation and led into the large 
region which lies behind the restricted horizon of 
their little lives by a wizardry of words to which 
the term '' history °’ can be applied only in the 
negative sense that it connotes something which 
15 not present reality.  Fairy-tales from Ander- 
sen and Grimm, or from the more modern collec- 
tions of Mr. Andrew Lang; stories based on the 
fascinating legends of the Arabian Nights; nar- 
ratives of the adventures of the heroes of the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, the Aeneid, the Sagas—these 
will be the materials by means of which the his- 
toric imagination of the young child will be 
aroused. If he can be made to realise something 
of the meaning of that illusive but all-important 
date ''once-upon-a-time,'' that is, if he can be 
made to grasp, however feebly, the idea of a re- 
mote and unfamiliar past; if he can be got to 
picture to himself, however monstrously, a strange 
and distant land, the foundation of historic know- 
ledge will have been laid. Then may follow 
the exquisite stories of the Bible; after these, 
tales of the great men of universal history; ' 
finally, narratives, in strictly chronological order, 
though without definite statement of date, of the 
makers of English history.? We may suppose 
that the covering of this preliminary course of 
study will occupy the child until he reaches the 
age of ten years. 

In the next period, say on the average from the 
tenth to the fourteenth year, more serious work 
will be undertaken. The worlds annexed bv the 
childish imagination will have to be divided into 
two groups, the real and the unreal, or perhaps 
more exactly the seen and the unseen. That ts to 
say, history proper will have to be distinguished 
from legendary or doubtful story. It is at this 
point, I think, that local history can, when it is 
available, be used to the greatest advantage. 


1 E.g.. as told in A. К. H. Moncrieff's ‘‘ Heroes of Europear. History" 
(Blackie). 

2 Based, e.g., on Messrs. Black's series, ‘ History in Biography,” or on 
Prof. Church's “ Stories from English History " (Seeley). 
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touch the national history at many points! The 
child who can be taken to see prehistoric imple- 
ments, Roman walls, Norman castles, Gothic 
churches, Tudor houses ; the child who can be told 
that through this gate such and such mighty men 
passed, from that quay such and such voyagers 
sailed, is enabled in a peculiarly easy and endur- 
ing manner to link together in the bond of verity 
the past of his imagination and the present of his 
senses. But general history taught from the local 
point of view is necessarily fragmentary; the 
fullest municipal records come into close contact 
but now and again with the story of the natioa. 
The next step is to give to the rapidly developing 
pupil a connected and orderly view of the history 
of England. The whole story should be told in 
however scanty an outline; it is fatal to begin to 
pick and choose ‘‘ periods ” at this early stage. 
Mr. Townsend Warner's ‘‘ Brief Survey of British 
History ” (Blackie) gives in 250 pages a masterly 
summary of the complete range. Prof. Tout's 
“ Book I.’? in Messrs. Longmans’ Historical 
Series for Schools covers the same ground, and it 
has this advantage, that it can be supplemented at 
later stages by ‘‘ Books II. and III.,’’ which go 
over the ground again, each in fuller detail but 
after the same method. It is essential, however, 
that at this period not too much detail should be 
given. The great landmarks should be fixed; the 
leading dates ineradicably planted ; the chief actors 
in their main rôles made for ever familiar. 

I am inclined to hold that it is well during this 
second stage of the pupil's educational career not 
to wander beyond the confines of British history 
except in so far as it is necessary to do so in order 
to make British history intelligible. ^ Perhaps, 
however, in some cases, towards the end of the 
period, some such book as Miss Wilmot-Buxton's 
* Makers of Europe” (Methuen), or Mr. 
M’Dougall’s ‘‘ Landmarks of European History ”’ 
(Blackie), or Mr. Dixon’s '' Main Landmarks of 
European History " (Clive), might with profit be 
read. But it is in the final stage of the ordinary 
school course, say from the age of fourteen to the 
age of seventeen, that general European history 
has its proper place. It is far too complex to be 
understood at all adequately at any earlier point. 
In this final stage the study of history will make 
large demands upon the time and the thought of 
the pupil. It will also imperatively call for the 
skill and the undivided attention of a specialist 
teacher. No form-master or form-mistress can be 
expected, among the multiplicity of class duties, to 
acquire the knowledge or devote the care required 
for the successful employment of history as an in- 
strument of education when pupils get beyond the 
elementary steps. First, English and imperial 
history will have to be reviewed in detail with in- 
creasing attention to its constitutional, economic, 
and international aspects. ‘‘ Source-books "'! will 
be brought into requisition; books of ''Illus- 


oe oe apes tpn RN NEM M EE 
1 See list given in Leaflet No. r issued by the Historical Association, 
6, South Square, Gray s Inn, London. 
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trative History "! will be used; the classics 
of English historical literature will be drawn 
upon;? the resources of the school library will 
be brought to bear. 

Then, as a wider realisation of the meaning of 
history is gained by the pupil, he will be led on to 
what may be regarded (so far as subject-matter is 
concerned) as the goal of his historical education 
in school, a knowledge of the great movements of 
humanity, as a whole, commonly called the out- 
lines of general history. Using such a book as 
Dr. G. B. Adams's ‘‘ European History '' (Mac- 
millan) as a text-book, he will study the develop- 
ment of Greece and Rome, the course of the bar- 
barian settlements, the formation of the nations, 
the conflicts between the Crescent and the Cross, 
the movements of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation; the voyages of exploration and dis- 
covery, the evolution of Modern Europe and the 
New World. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 


As in the case of materials, so in the case of 
methods of teaching, the age of the pupil is the 
grand determinant. Among the defects of method 
noted by inspectors and others are slavish ad- 
herence to a single text-book and excessive em- 
ployment of the lecture form of instruction. Yet 
both text-book and lecture have places in a 
properly graduated scheme of instruction; for a 
pupil in the mid-period of his school course a text- 
book cannot without irreparable loss be dispensed 
with; for advanced students an occasional lecture 
is of the highest value in stimulating thought, in 
summarising results, in opening up new fields of 
ideas. In the case of young children an oral 
method is, of course, the only one which can be 
employed. It is the task of the teacher—and a 
peculiarly enviable one—to tell by word of mouth 
to quick and eager ears the wonders of legendary 
lore. How intensely do some of us, as we advance 
in years, wish that we could hear for the first time 
and with the old zest the tales of Hector, and 
Perseus, and Aladdin! Our wish cannot be grati- 
fied; but there remains to us inalienably and for 
all our lives the hardly inferior joy of telling to new 
generations of children the old stories that open to 
them, as they did long ago to ourselves, the gates 
of fairyland. But even when the fairy-tale stage 
is past, oral teaching will for a long time remain 
the staple method of instruction. It is well for the 
teacher to go over a lesson point by point with his 
class before it is ‘‘ set ” for home-work. When tt 
has been studied, it is essential that by a judicious 
system of questioning and by a sympathetic en- 
couragement of questions on the part of the pupil 
his knowledge should be tested, his erroneous 
ideas corrected, his imperfect information supple- 
mented. The clearest and most lucid text-book 
contains terms and phrases unintelligible to the 
child-mind and liable to serious and even ludicrous 


———— 


1 E.g., the series issued by Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son, 0f the 
materials collected in Traill's ** Social england.” ae 

2 Eg.. the admirable and inexpensive “` English School Texts, i 
by Dr. Rouse (Blackie), Mr. Edward Arnold publishes a useful 08, 
“Gateways to History.” with companion volumes on literature and ge 
graphy, by means of which the task of co-ordination is much simplified. 
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misinterpretation. One feels, for example, that 
the boy who defined a Papal bull as '' a peculiar 
kind of cow, found in Italy, which does not give 
milk," had received insufhicient oral instruction. 
In short, however good a text-book may be, it re- 
mains inarticulate, almost inanimate, except in so 
far as the living voice and enthusiastic spirit of the 
teacher kindle it into vitality and reality. 

The modern teacher, especially if he be fortunate 
enough to be able to devote the whole or the major 
part of his time and attention to history, will find 
many valuable aids provided for him. Such a 
"source-book ' as that of Miss Kendall (Mac- 
millan) will supply him with most vivid and in- 
teresting contemporary narratives of the leading 
events in English history. The school library 
should furnish him with the potent assistance of 
the standard historical novels, which, as Carlyle 
said, will do much to make the pupils realise that 
"the bvgone ages of the world were actually 
filled by living men, not by protocols, state papers, 
controversies, and abstractions of men.” ' He will 
not find it so easy to get hold of good historical 
maps for class purposes. The Navy League (13, 
Victoria Street, London, S. W.) issues an excellent 
map of the British Empire ; but for the rest he will 
probably discover, as I for my own part have 
done, that it is necessary to make his own. It is 
astonishing that no enterprising firm of carto- 
graphers has issued a series of maps to illustrate 
English history. History cannot be taught apart 
from geography; neither subject can be taught 
without maps. Probably the best plan available 
at present is to take Dr. Gardiner's atlas (Long- 
mans), trace the main outlines of the map required 
(omitting everything save the most prominent 
features), then rule the tracing into squares and 
reproduce it square by square on canvas. A suf- 
ficiently accurate map is thus obtained with little 
trouble or expense; the map should, if possible, be 
coloured. 

A further useful adjunct to the teaching of his- 
tory is the '' Time Chart,’’ described fully by the 
late Prof. Withers.? It does for time what maps 
and diagrams do for space; it brings the 
eve to the help of the imagination in realis- 
ing the continuity of history and the duration of 
eras. Finally, a large number of historical pic- 
tures, photographs of the portraits of historical 
personages, and reproductions in facsimile of his- 
toric documents are now available for use in 
schools. There can be no doubt that if they are 
judiciously used, that is to say, if they are kept 
in proper subordination to the main and serious 
business of the lesson, they render service in 
keeping up interest and in lending reality. 

By these means, and bv others which will sug- 
gest themselves to the skilled and earnest teacher, 
some of the present defects in the teaching of 
history will be removed, and history will more and 
more surely take its proper place in the front rank 
of the subjects comprised in the curriculum of a 
liberal education. 


1 See Mr. Jonathan Nield's '* Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
Tales” (Elkin Mathews). 
+ Barnett's '* Teaching and Organisation "(Cambridge Univ. Press), p.192. 


PARAPHRASING IN PRACTICE. 


By NorMan L. Frazer, M.A. 
Whitgift School, Croydon. 


II. 


N the last article’ it was shown how the ele- 
| ments of the art of paraphrase might be 
taught by restricting the reading to a few 
selected authors. In the present article we have 
to consider the next stage in the pupil’s develop- 
ment, and instead of naming authors specially suit- 
able from our present limited point of view, we shall 
refer as far as possible to types of literature which 
we think should be normally read at this stage 
and which will now best afford the requisite train- 
ing. 

Nase poetry will still be largely read, but 
if it be at the same time didactic or semi-didactic, 
the horizon of paraphrase will be perceptibly 
widened; for we shall be making an easy transi- 
tion from the concrete to the abstract, and be 
approaching the realms of fancy by the path of 
reasoning. If we may venture, after all, to men- 
tion names, we should say that Goldsmith will 
be found to mark the type we have been trying 
to indicate, as the following passage may show. 


Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 
And e'en those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close arid closer to the mother's breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


It will be seen here that there is no real dith- 
culty of language, and that the general sense is 
perfectly clear; but the vein of moralising runs 
through it and seems to the young pupil to 
be teeming with unseen difficulties. The epithets 
are not numerous, but even where they are in 
form more or less conventional they are by no 
means otiose. The simple metaphor which con- 
cludes the passage will demand just that amount 
of skill for its neat rendering into prose which 
may be required from candidates of the junior 
grade. 

If it is desired—as it must be desired—to con- 
tinue reading which will give a special training 
in literary allusion, the only difficulty will arise 
from embarrassment of choice. But we think 
that the best author for our purpose at this stage 
will be found in Bvron, for in addition to the 
wealth of his allusions we shall nave the added 
advantage, from our present point of view, of 
his diffuseness and faulty constructions. Two 
stanzas from the ‘‘ Ode to Napoleon ”? will aptly 
serve as a type of exercise, where the thought is 
expressed so epigrammatically that, although the 
meaning is lucidly clear, the necessary expansion 
involves considerable care. 


1 Tug ScHoor Мокір, January, 1907. 
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The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for a cell; 

A strict accountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds, 
His dotage trifled well : 

Yet better had he neither known 

A bigot’s shrine, nor despot’s throne. 

* * * * * * * 

But thou, forsooth, must be a king, 
And don the purple vest! 

As if that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 

Where is that faded garment? where 

The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear, 
The star, the string, the crest? 

Vain froward child of empire! say, 

Are all thy playthings snatch'd away? 


Pastoral poetry will be found very useful at 
this stage, because it presents a picture of natural 
scenes in idyllic language; simile, metaphor, and 
ornate epithet will abound, and these always 
must form the very backbone of the difficulty of 
paraphrase. The preservation of vocabulary is 
easily obtained by requiring, for instance, a de- 
scription of the landscape in '' L’Allegro,’’ while 
a more formal and equally valuable exercise is 
provided by paraphrasing such a passage as this 
from the same poem: 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide: 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 


The great use of reading Shakespeare's his- 
torical plays is too obvious to require more than 
passing comment, and examination schedules will 
keep the fact sufficiently before our notice. 

So far we have said nothing of the use of prose 
in the teaching of paraphrase. In the pre- 
liminary stage, indeed, it must be recognised 
that absolute simplicity in prose is so essential 
that paraphrasing has no place; but now, when 
authors must be presented to the pupil in their 
own proper dress and order, much useful study 
in the choice of words, the sequence of ideas, and 
the connotation of terms may be based upon a 
reasonable use of paraphrase. The difficulties, 
however, and in a sense the precise object in 
view will be different, for the very fact that prose 
order has been substituted for poetic form will 
have removed one great stumbling-block from the 
young pupil's path. And yet the diction, al- 
though, possibly, not poetic or even archaic, may 
be so literary in character as to seem a new and 
strange tongue to the junior candidate. He will 
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probably do best by making a start with some 
simpler passages from Macaulay, such, for in- 
stance, as are to be found in the * Lives of Gold- 
smith and Johnson.” The constructions will be 
comparatively clear, and the language will be such 
as to give him unbounded practice in the colla- 
tion of ''so-called synonyms." As suitable 
examples of such passages we cite one from each 


' of the books just mentioned. 


In “ The Traveller," the execution, though deserving of 
much praise, is far inferior to the design. No philosophical 
poem, ancient or modern, has a plan so noble, and at the 
same time so simple. An English wanderer, seated on a 
crag among the Alps, near the point where three great 
countries meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, 
reviews his long pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of scenery, 
of climate, of government, of religion, of national character, 
which he has observed, and comes to the conclusion, just 
or unjust, that our happiness depends little on political 
institutions, and much on the temper and regulation of our 
own minds. 


We may observe in passing that not the least 
valuable part of the paraphrasing of such simple 
prose exercises lies in the fact that a considerable 
portion of them needs no paraphrasing at all. 

The other passage is a trifle more difficult, only 
because the vocabulary is slightly more latinised. 


Johnson saw with more envy than became so great a 
man the villa, the plate, the china, the Brussels carpet, 
which the little mimic had got bv repeating, with grimaces 
and gesticulations, what wiser men had written ; and the 
exquisitely sensitive vanity of Garrick was galled by the 
thought that while all the rest of the world was applauding 
him, he could obtain from one morose cvnic, whose opinion 
it was impossible to despise, scarcely any compliment not 
acidulated with scorn. Yet the two Lichfield men had so 
many early recollections in common, and sympathised 
with each other on so many points on which they 
sympathised with nobody else in the vast population of the 
capital, that though the master was often provoked by 
the monkey-like impertinence of the pupil, and the pupil 
by the bearish rudeness of the master, they remained 
friends till they were parted by death. 


Following the plan of our previous article we 
shall now give a number of types of questions 
which can be made to fit any piece of the litera- 
ture the form happens to be reading, and which 
in our opinion are helpful and, indeed, necessary 
mechanical aids to paraphrase proper. 

(1) Deduce the meanings of the following words 
from the following additional instances of their use. 
[Note.—An excellent instance of this type of ques 
tion is to be found in the questions appended by 
Mr. C. T. Onions to the Carmelite edition of 
«Тһе Deserted Village.’’] | 

(2) Analyse this poem into its different parts, 
noticing especially the transitions from one theme 
to another. [Note.—Very suitable poems at this 
stage are Milton's pastorals.] . " 

(3) Write an essay on ^ National Character, 
basing your remarks on '' The Traveller.’ 

(4) Collect instances in the author being read 
of mixed metaphor. 
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(5) Expand with historical particularisation the 
following passage. [Note.—Many poems will 
provide such material, notably '' The Traveller,” 
“ Lycidas,” Milton's © Sonnets," and a great 
deal of Byron.] | 

(6) Explain, and contrast with modern use if 
necessary, the following words. [Note.—Such 
common eighteenth-century uses as vulgar, pre- 
tend, reign, nice wit, sick, &c., will occur to every- 
one. | 

(7) What expressions in this poem have become 
proverbial in the language ? 

(8) Write out in prose order the following lines. 

(g) Trace the sequence of thought in Gray's 
“Elegy "' or Shelley's '' Ode to a Skylark.” 

(10) Give in your own words the substance of 
Antony's oration in the Forum, so as to show 
how he gradually leads up to his real purpose. 

We conclude by offering a few selections of 
passages, mostly taken from recent Local 
(Junior) examinations. 

(1) Give the full meaning of the following pas- 

sage in simple prose: 


(a) A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air, 
Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 
The language I have learn'd these forty vears, 
My native English, now I must forgo: 
And now my tongue's use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp; 
Or like a cunning instrument cased up, 
Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
(Shakespeare, Rich. IT.) 


(h I could not stay behind you: my desire, 
More sharp than filed steel, did spur me forth; 
And not all love to see you,—though so much 
As might have drawn one to a longer voyage,— 
But jealousy what might befall your travel, 
Being skilless in these parts; which to a stranger, 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhospitable : my willing love, 
The rather by these arguments of fear, 
Set forth in your pursuit. 
(Shakespeare, Twelfth Night.) 


(2) Rewrite in your own words : 


(a) No, not an oath : if not the face of men, 
The sufferance of our souls, the time's abuse,— 
lf these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And everv man hence to his idle bed ; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 
To kindle cowards and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women, then, countrymen, 
What need we any spur but our own Cause, 
To prick us to redress? What other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engaged, 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it? 


(Shakespeare, Julins Caesa r.) 
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(b) Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 
The sunshine of the breast: 
Their buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever-new, 
And lively cheer of vigour born; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That flv th' approach of morn. 
* * * * * * * 
Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ; 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day : 
Yet see, how all around 'em wait 
The ministers of human fate 
And black Misfortune's baleful train! 
Ah, show them where in ambush stand, 
To seize their prey, the murderous band! 
Ah, tell them they are men! 
(Gray, Eton Ode.) 
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THE STUDY OF THE LIVING PLANT. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS FOR /(' PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE °’ STUDENTS. 


Ву E. Stexuovuse, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Associate of the Royal College of Science, London. 


ПІ. 


HE FLOWER ОЕ PLANTS OF THE BEAN ORDER. 

— Examine flowers of the bean or of the 
sweet pea, vetch, lupin, bird's-foot trefoil 

(Fig. 1), laburnum, gorse, &c., and notice the 
“ butterfly '" -shape formed Бу the coloured 
leaves (petals) in this order of plants. Ob- 
serve the arrangement of the petals to form 
(a) the large, upper standard, (b) the two 
wings at the sides, and (c) the boat-like 
heel of two united petals. The five petals 
together constitute the corolla. | Outside the 
petals, and covering their bases, observe the 
grecn cup-shaped culyx of five united sepals. Are 
the sepals placed opposite the petals, or in the 
intervals between the petals? Take off the petals, 
one at a time, noticing carefully the peculiar joint 
at the base of each wing. The ten stamens are 
now visible. Each is composed of a fine stalk 
(filament), carrying a two-lobed knob (anther), 
the latter being, in a fully-opened flower, covered 
with minute grains (pollen grains) readily adher- 
ing to any object touching it. In the laburnum, 
gorse, and a few others, the filaments of all ten 
stamens cohere to form a tube. In most plants 
of this order, one stamen—opposite the standard 
—is entirely free from the other nine, which are 
united. In these cases a chink is left in the tube 
of united filaments. Lay open the tube with a 
needle or knife-point. Observe the elongated 
body (pistil) thus wholly exposed, but before ex- 
amining it look for a small drop of liquid (nectar) 
at the base of the filament tube. Taste the nectar. 
Examine the pistil. Make out the terminal knob 


1 Th: previous articles appeared in January and February, 1907. 
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(stigma), the neck-like style, and the swollen 
ovary ; the ovary is the only part enclosed by the 
filament tube. Open the ovary and observe the 
small grains (ovules) arranged along its length. 

FERTILISATION.— [n order that an ovule may 
become a seed, its contents must mix with the 
contents of a pollen grain. The fusion of the 
two constitutes fertilisation. For fertilisation to 
take place, the polen grain must first of all 
gain access to the stigma of the pisti. A sugary 
solution on the stigma stimulates the pollen grains 
to growth, and each puts out a long tube which 
grows down the style. The living matter of the 
grains keeps near the tips of the tubes as these 
continue their journey down the style. At length 
the tubes enter the ovary and find the ovules. 
Each ovule has at one end a minute pore (the 
micropyle), and a pollen tube finds this and enters 
it. The living matter of the pollen tube fuses 
with that of the ovule in the neighbourhood of 
this pore, and fertilisation is effected. 

Cross FERTILISATION.—Botanists have proved 
that in the 
majority of cases 
a flower  pro- 
duces more and 
also stronger 
seeds when the 


tilised by pollen 
from another 
flover of the 
same species. 
Watch bees 
visiting pea, 
bean, and lupin 
flowers. Notice 
that the insect 
stands on the 


Fic. т. — Bird's-foot trefoil. т, flowering branch 
(x 3); 2, flower; 3, pistil and stamens; 
4; pistil (X 13); 5, fruit (x 4); 6, corolla ; 


| еы. b, wings ; с, keel; 7, diagram wings, which are 
depressed by its 

weight, and in their turn force down the 
keel also. This causes the stigma and anthers 
to be protruded, and to come in contact 
with the bee’s body. Imitate the process 


by pressing down the wings of another flower 
with the fingers, and carefully observe the 
order in which the stigma and anthers appear. 
Does this order in any way make it probable that 
a bee—visiting several flowers of the same kind 
in succession—will cross-pollinate the flowers, 
that is, transfer the pollen of one flower to the 
stigma of another? If so, how? 

It is known that bees make honey from the 
nectar they obtain from flowers. How do the 
bees find the flowers? On a warm, sunny day 
carefully remove the petals from a number of 
flowers, so as to avoid damaging any other part, 
and watch to see if these flowers—thus rendered 
inconspicuous, but stil possessing nectar—are 
overlooked bv bees visiting complete flowers on 
the same plant. What is evidently one use of 
showy petals? 

Make a list of twenty or more common flowers, 
and state in each case whether the flower is con- 
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spicuous or inconspicuous (by reason of coloration 
or situation), strongly scented, faintly scented; or 
scentless; and try to discover if there is any rela- 
tion between conspicuousness and the presence or 
absence of scent. 

Notice that in the bud stage the other parts of 
the flower are covered and protected by the calyx. 
Write down a list of the duties (functions) of 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil. 

Notice that insects rarely visit flowers which 
are neither conspicuous nor scented. Such 
flowers—e.g., those of grasses (Fig. 2) and of 
most. of our forest trees (Fig. 4)—are generally 
pollinated by the wind. Examine as many flowers 
of this character as possible, and notice that an 
abundance of pollen is produced, and that the 
stigmas are branched, spreading, or feathery, in 
order to catch the wind-borne pollen grains more 
readily. 

Cover with muslin, stretched on wire frames, 
unopened flowers of species regularly pollinated 
by insects, so as to exclude these animals; but in 
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Fic. 2.—4 flower of meadow 
fescue grass, partly dissected 
to show the three stamens 
and the two feathery stigmas 
(x 6). 


Fic. 3.—Pods and seeds of garden 
pea. 


all other respects allow the plants to grow natur- 
ally. Notice whether such covered flowers pro- 
duce seeds. Primrose and red clover usually give 
good results with this experiment. 

Many other flowers (e.g., wallflower), treated in 
this way, still produce seeds, showing that if cross- 
pollination should fail, they resort to self-fertilisa- 
tion as better than none. Cut off the anthers of 
walllower blossoms before they discharge the 
pollen (in order to do this it will be necessary to 
open the buds artificially), and cover the flowers 
so treated with muslin bags, thus ensuring that 
no pollen, from either the same or another flower, 
can reach the stigma. Notice that such a flower 
does not ripen seeds. 

Cut off the stigmas of other flowers before they 
have been pollinated, and notice that these flowers 
also fail to ripen seed. · 

FORMATION OF FRtuIT.—Observe in normal 
flowers, that after fertilisation the stamens, 
petals, and (usually) sepals drop off, and the ovary 
gradually changes into a fruit as the contained 
ovules gradually change into seeds. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDS.—Leave fruits (pods) 
of bean, pea (Fig. 3), lupin, laburnum, bird's-foot 
trefoil, &c., on the plants until they open of them- 
selves, and describe any means by which the scat- 
tering of the seeds is effected in any of these 
plants. The method adopted by the bird's-foot 
trefoil is especially worthy of study. 

Study the part played by the wind in scattering 
(a) the plumed fruits and seeds of dandelion, 
thistle, willow, willow-herb, &c.; (b) the winged 
fruits and seeds of sycamore, elm (Fig. 4), ash, 
pine, &c. 

Observe how such hooked fruits as those of 
herb-bennet, wood avens (Fig. 5), goosegrass 
(leavers), and various ‘‘ burrs ’’ stick to the 
clothing; and hence deduce the unconscious 
agency of sheep and other grazing animals in dis- 
persing the seeds of such plants. 

. Make a list of brightly coloured fruits (e.g., 
Fig. 6), and notice that in practically all cases part 
of the fruit is juicy, and is relished as food by 


Fic. 4.—The elm; leaves, flowers, and fruit. 
1, flowering branch (x 4); 2, branch with 
leaves; 3, a flower (x 2); 4, the same, 
cut through longitudinally ; s, a fruit 


(< 5). 


Fic. e. head of fruits 
of wood avens (х т); 
B and C, single fruits 
(magnified). 


birds or other animals. Examine the seeds of 
such fruits, and describe any peculiarities which 
would either prevent them from being eaten with 
the juicy pulp, or would, in the event of their 
being eaten, prevent them from being harmed by 
the animal’s digestive juices. 

Make a list of the advantages which the next 
generation of plants owes to the distribution of 
the seeds formed by the last generation. 

DEATH AND Decay.—Leave іп the ground some 
well-grown annual plant (e.g., sunflower) after 
flowering, and observe the various stages of its 
decay and almost entire disappearance during the 
winter. In damp, close weather, carefully ex- 
amine such dead plants for signs of moulds. 

Take three ripe apples. Remove a small piece 
of the skin from one; do the same with a second, 
and rub on the wound a pinch of dust from a 
shelf; allow the third to remain intact; then lay 
them aside for several weeks. Examine them at 
intervals, and notice the order in which they 
decay. 
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MOULDS AND OTHER Fuxcr.—On which of the 
three apples do moulds first begin to grow? How 
did the moulds gain access to the apples? Is the 
decay of the apples hastened, or is it retarded, by 
the presence of moulds? In what places have you 
seen moulds, mushrooms, toadstools, or other 
fungi growing? Have you ever seen fungi grow- 
ing in a place where there was no decaying organic 
matter? Have you ever seen moulds or other 
fungi growing on decaying animal matter ? 

Do fungi show any preference for well-lighted 
situations, or do they seem indifferent to light? 
Notice that fungi differ from higher plants in not 
possessing green colouring matter (chlorophyll). 
Recall the use of chlorophyll to green plants. Try 
to explain why fungi cannot grow except where 
they can obtain a supply of organic food. What 
useful part is evidently played by fungi? What 
would be one result of the sudden extinction of 
all fungi? 

Make  observa- 
tions on the work 
done by insects in 
clearing away de- 
caying organic 
matter, and compile 
a list of those you 
have seen engaged 
in such work. 

THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EXISTENCE.—It 
will be remembered 
that, for ordinary 
green plants, the 
primary conditions 
of obtaining food 
are soil-water, air, 
light, and the 
presence of chloro- 
phyll. The food is 
for the most part 
built up in the 
leaves, which are 
green, are «exposed to the 
and are supplied, through the stem, with 
soil-water taken in by the roots. The leaves not 
only manufacture the food, but they are also re- 
sponsible for getting rid of excess moisture by 
transpiration, and for supplying the plant with a 
considerable amount of the oxygen it requires for 
breathing. From these considerations, it is to be 
expected that in the forms and arrangement of 
the leaves will be found the most striking of the 
modifications whereby plants compete with their 
neighbours for the necessities of life. 

The intensity of this competition will be brought 
home to the mind of the student if he reflect that 
each year many of the commonest plants in our 
fields produce thousands of seeds, of which onlv 
one can, in general, survive to take the place of 
the parent. 

GRASS-LIKE PLawTs.—Make a list—from per- 
sonal observation in the field—of plants which 
bear long, narrow, and flexible leaves (Fig. 7), like 
those of grasses, or finely divided leaves which are 


The red colour of the 


Fic. 6.—Holly. с 
fruit contrasts strongly with the dark 
green of the leaves. 


light and air, 
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able to compete with grass leaves for the avail- 
able sunlight and air. The list may be started 
with, e.g., the buttercup, ox-eye daisy, &c. 

RosETTE-FORMING PLants.—Make a list of 
plants which ‘“‘ stake out a claim ” with a rosette 
of leaves pressed closely to the ground, and so 
appropriate a certain area to their own exclusive 
use. Observe in such cases (e.g., field daisy), the 
narrowness of the base of the leaf, preventing 
wasteful overlapping. 

Economy OF LEAF-SURFACE.—Notice, as another 
example of economy of leaf-surface, the manner 
in which ivy leaves, growing close together, ar- 
range themselves so that a point on one leaf will, 
if possible, fit into an indentation of a neighbour- 
ing leaf, and so produce a '' leaf mosaic.’’ Look 
for other examples. 

CREEPING PLants.—Make a list of plants which 
are found to creep along the ground or below 
the surface, and send up leafy shoots at intervals. 
What advantages have such plants over those 

AS which do not travel 

i horizontally ? 

Д CLIMBING PLANTS. 
—Make a list of 
plants, themselves 
too weak to stand 
erect, which climb 
up stronger plants or 
other supports, in 
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order to spread out 


their leaves to the 
light and air. A 
hedge affords the 
most instructive con- 
ditions for this ob- 
servation. Notice in 
each case the method 
of climbing : e.g., by 
AC hooks, tendrils, ad- 

Fic. 7.—Wild hyacinth (X h). hesive roots, or twin- 
ing stems ог leaf- 

stalks. In such plants observe the scarcity of 
leaves and the length of the internodes in the 
lower parts of the stem, where light and air are 
difficultly obtainable. | 

TREES AND SHRUBS.—-Finally, observe that in 
the case of trees and shrubs, which have persist- 
ent woody stems and branches, the plants, once 
started, are able to outdistance their herbaceous 
rivals, and have to compete only with other trees 
and shrubs. Notice how oaks, growing close 
together in a wood or plantation, develop tall and 
straight trunks in their efforts to raise their leaves 
to the light and air; while solitary oaks (Fig. 8) 
have generallv gnarled and irregular trunks and 
branches. 

PLANTS GROWING IN WATER.— Examine common 
water-plants. Notice that submerged leaves 
(e.g., of water crowfoot) are often finely divided, 
in order to lessen the strain of friction of the water. 
Floating leaves, on the other hand (e.g., water- 
lily), are entire. If possible, cut open the stem, 
and notice the almost entire absence of support- 
ing and strengthening tissue, which the buoyancy 
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of the water renders unnecessary. The buoyancy 
is increased by the development of abundant air- 
spaces. 

PLANTS IN Dry SiTUATIONS.— It is obvious that 
plants the roots of which are unable to obtain much 
water are in danger of becoming too dry unless 
their leaves are modified to reduce the transpira- 
tion (loss of water) taking place through the sto- 
mata. Bearing in mind that the stomata are 
usually on the lower surface, examine such moor- 
land plants as ling, crowberry, cranberry, cross- 
leaved heath, &c., and try to discover how the 
peculiarities of their leaves tend to lessen tran- 
spiration. 

PLanTs ExPosED TO Corp.— During the winter, 
and also in exposed situations, the roots of plants 
are often too much chilled to be able to absorb 
water freely. The danger of continued transpira- 
tion by the leaves in such cases is obvious. Notice 
devices to prevent this: e.g., (a) the loss of the 
leaves of most forest trees in winter ; (b) the tough- 


Fic. 8.—A solitary oak. - 


ness, smallness, or reduction, by various means, 
of the free transpiration-surface. Write notes on 
the peculiarities in this respect of the leaves of 
rushes, furze, pines, rhododendrons, holly, &c. 
Why is it a mistake to water plants when a very 
cold night may be expected? 

PLANTS Exposrep To Ѕліт WATER.—It will be 
understood (see Article II., February, 1907) that 
the presence of much salt in the soil will interfere 
with absorption of soil-water by osmosis. Ex- 
amine plants on the seashore for woolly leaves, 
thick leaf-skins, succulent leaves, or other devices 
for diminishing transpiration. 

SroRAGE OF Foop.—In winter examine the 
“ bulbs "' (better called corms) of crocus, the bulbs 
of snowdrop, hyacinth (Fig. 7), &c., the tubers 
of potato (Fig. 9) and Jerusalem artichoke, the 
tuberous roots of dahlia, conical roots of carrot, 
&c., the underground stem of Solomon’s seal, and 
observe how these parts are swollen with stored 
food. Cut them across, and test for starch with 
iodine solution. Make a list of (a) those which 
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contain starch, and (b) those in which the stored 
food is evidently devoid of starch. 

How many of these 
| ; plants flower very early 
ЗЭС ММА in the spring? Try to 

$. explain the importance of 
stored food, (a) to early- 
KJ 2 flowering plants, (b) to 
OLIM c S. > biennials (plants which 
Е ——~ complete their life-history 
^ cl A MP in two years), and (c) to 
Lo — such perennials (plants 
| living for an indefinite 
number of years) as be- 
come dormant in the 
winter. 

Why do annuals (plants whose life-history is 
completed in one year) not need to store food? 


Fic. 9.—Part of a potato plant, 
showing the old tuber (dark) 
and several new ones (x 1) 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


By К. Wyke Baytiss, B.A. 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


II. —CONVERSION AND CALCULATION. 


NTHUSIASTS for the metric system, if 
F asked for a few hints on methods of teach- 
ing how to convert measures from the 
French to the British system, would feel inclined 
to echo the immortal jibe of Mr. Punch in his 
advice to those about to marry : '' Don’t.” 
Schoolmasters, however, not less than other 
men, are creatures of environment, and compelled 
to adopt many systems which they might happily 
dispense with in a perfect state. We do not, in- 


deed, suggest that there is any real resemblance : 


between metres and monasteries, or between miles 
and matrimony, further than that the considera- 
tion of the latter should be reserved for those of 
more mature age than the average schoolboy. 
On the contrary, whilst the schoolmaster would 
welcome the removal of the cruel disability under 
which his noble profession labours with regard to 


the matter which Mr. Punch satirises, the teachers : 
of mathematics and science would rejoice to see . 
the whole British system of units banished from | 


the school curriculum. 
These obnoxious measures—troy weight, apo- 
thecaries’ weight, and avoirdupois weight, yards 
and ells, poles and square poles, geographical 
miles and nautical miles, gallons, pecks, and 
bushels, not to mention coombs or carats, lines or 
leagues, hogsheads, or other hideous terms—have 
gone from the laboratory, are going from the 
market-place, and must go from the schoolroom. 
This, of course, is a counsel of perfection. We 
must not altogether leave out of consideration 
parents, examiners, literature, trade, or even the 
innate conservatism of the man-in-the-street. We 
all know how long the ‘‘ guinea " has survived 
in England, and how the '' sou ”’ 


France. We cannot by any government decrec 


prevent the average man from continuing to think | 


in miles, acres, or feet; nor can we preclude 
mothers from talking to their children about 


still lingers in | 


ounces, yards, and pints. So long as the home 
influence is on the side of the British units, so 
long must our strongest appeal to the young mind 
be found in these appalling measures. 

Our only hope for the future of education, for 
the supremacy of our commerce, and for the ul- 
timate release of our children from the thraldom 
of dreary tables, lies in teaching them to think 
with equal clearness both in the metric system 
and in the most popular of the British units. 

That is the sole excuse which can be offered for 
the following remarks; because we cannot regard 
aS a convincing argument the plea that these 
units provide a valuable intellectual exercise. No 
doubt they form a species of mental gymnastic; 
but if its value depends upon the inconvenience 
of the units, then the worse the system the more 
it should be perpetuated. On the other hand, if 
mere change from the simplicity of the metric 
system be demanded, this can easily be found. 
As the British measures are gradually dropped 
out of the course, ‘we may introduce one by one 
the ever-increasingly important physical and 
chemical units, which will provide all the mental 
stimulus of the kind that can be desired. 

We shall assume, therefore, that for the pre- 
sent, at least, some knowledge of the following 
units is essential, viz., the inch, foot, yard, and 
mile; the grain, ounce, pound, hundredweight, 
and ton; the pint, quart, and gallon; and, for land 
measurement, the acre and the chain. 

The pupils can easily see that four inches and 
ten centimetres are nearly equal. Questions 
should be set in the following form: 


“ If 4 in. =то cm., how many centimetres are there in 
15 inches? Also, how many inches are there in 17 centi- 
metres? ” | 


Do not let the pupils acquire a habit of say- 


| ing: '' Multiply by 2'5 to reduce inches to centi- 
. metres, and divide by 2'5 to reduce centimetres to 


inches." Make them write out their work 
thus : 
4in.—1O cm. IOcm.—4 in. 
I in. = 2°§ cm. 4 I cm. —0'4 in. 
б. I$in.— 2:5cm. хід |, .'. 17 cm. =0'4 in. x I7 
= 37°5 cm. : =6°8 in. 


Follow these questions by others of the type: 
“If 4 in. 2 10 cm., express 5 metres in feet, and 
reduce 0°35 in. to millimetres. "' 

Next let them measure the number of centi- 
metres in 10 inches. Then set questions similar 
to the preceding, and also such as this: 


** [f 10 in. 2254 cm., find the difference between 12 yards 
and II metres." 


We have І іп. =  2'54cm. 
1yd.= 2°§4cm. x 36 
12уа. = 2°54 cm. x 3612 
= 1097:28 cm. 
Also II m.— 1100'OO cm. 


'. reqd. diffce.— — 2772 ст. = 3 ст. approx. 


We might now state that the legal equivalent 
of the metre as established in 1897 is 39'370113 
inches. We could use this as follows: 


M 
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* [s it more correct to say that 1 m.=39-37 in. 
I in.—2.54 cm.? "' 


If 2:54 cm. = 


, or that 


I in. 

I - 

2°54 
= 0°39370078 in. (nearly). 

Thus 1 m. — 39:370078 in. 

This shows an error= 0:000035 in. 

The other shows an error= O0'OOOII3 in. 
Thus ‘‘ r in. 22:54 cm." is the more accurate statement. 


then I cm. I in. x 


We might then suggest that probably in the 
future it will not often be necessary to convert 
metres into British units, but that we may have to 
perform the converse operation when referring to 
books printed in the older system. Hence for 
practical purposes the statement '' 1 in. —2'54 
cm.” is not only more accurate, but also more 
useful than ** 1 m. = 3937 in.” 

It should be pointed out that a clearer way of 
stating the equation is ''1 in.—2'54000 cm.,' 
since, from the legal equivalent, we can calculate 
that *'1 in. 227539998... cm.’ 

It is noteworthy that the error in reducing 
British lengths to the metric system, or vice versa, 
by means of the simple formula “© 1 in. —2:54 cm."' 
is less than one per million. (Two per million for 
area; three per million for volume.) Why do our 
text-books continue to worry us with obsolete 
numbers like 39°37079? And why could not the 
Board of Trade adopt the simple figures 2°54? 

Using these figures, the class can find that 


I foot—30'480 cm., 1 yard=0'91440 m., and 1 
mile = 16093 km. 
Assoclated with the above work should be 


plenty of oral exercises in conversion by means 
of the formule '' 4 in. — 10 cm.” and '' 12 yd. = 
I1 m." For the latter statement we may substi- 
tute, ‘‘ The difference between the measures of a 
length in yards and in metres is about a tenth of 
the whole.’’ This, of course, is rough, and would 
convert 1609 m. into 1770 yd. (instead of 1 mile). 
But it has a decided advantage for the purpose of 
such questions as '' How many metres are there 
іп тоо vards? How many yards in a kilometre? "', 
and, after all, the error is little more than 3 per 
cent. 

The pupils can now find that there are about 
8046 m. in five miles, and thus obtain ' 5 ml. = 
8 km.," which will provide additional oral ex- 
ercises. It should be noted that this formula is 
of the same order of roughness as the previous 
statement, since both methods would convert 
I km. into 1,100 vd. 

In dealing with area and volume pupils should 
be discouraged from quoting '' 144 sq. Ils 
isa ft 27 cu. ft. —1 cu. yd.," or '' 10,000 
sq. cm. zd Sq. m.,''—a form W hich os the 
underlying principles. ‘‘ 12° jn. ча o ae 
ft.^—1 yd.°,’’ and ‘тоо? cm.*=1 m.^," or even 

? sq. in.=1 sq. ft.,"' &c., are much better. 

In a question of the following type it is pain- 

ful to see such work as this: 


€« I2 


' If то m.=39-37 in., 
a cubic metre? '' 


how many cubic feet are there in 


Since І m. =39:37 in. 

(Here follows an elaborate process of cubing 39:37, in 
which, probably, either too many figures are retained or 
too many rejected.) 

г. I CU. m. —61,024 си. in. 

(Here follows a piece of long division by 1,728, or 
perhaps three successive divisions by 12 with redundant or 
insufficient figures.) 

"^. I cu. m.=35-31... cu. ft. 

Such work usually bristles with errors. In 
many cases a slight error in cubing renders all 
that follows useless. Some fail in the division : 
one of the commonest mistakes is to write 1,760 
for 1,728; whilst others quote 27 or 144 as the 
number of cubic inches in a cubic foot. 

On the contrary, if they were accustomed to 
say '' 12^ in.^ — 1 ft’, it would hardly be possible 
for them to make such an anomalous statement as 
" [27 in. — 1 ft.'''; and the above work would 
probably be arranged as follows; 


з (2972913 in з (3937 (3 
I m.?= (39:537)? in. ( E: y ft. 
= (3'2808...)° ft.3= 35°31... ft.? 


In this case the only '' side work ” 
sist in finding the cube of 3:2808. Thus there is 
only one division by 12; the cubiny is left to the 
end; and the chances of error are reduced to a 
minimum. Besides, this method has the advan- 
tage of showing how many figures should be 
retained at each step in order to secure a given 
degree of accuracy. 

The above is only given for the purpose of illus- 
tration. Better results, both for square and for 
cubic measure, are obtained by using the figures 
2°54. 

It may be convenient at this point to refer to 
land measurement. We have т chain=22x 
O'91I44 m.=20°117 m.; whence І square chain = 
404'70 m.?, or I acre —40'470 ares, and 1 square 
mile = 275900 km.? 

The above will furnish some more oral exer- 
cises by reckoning 20 metres to the chain, 4o 
ares to the acre, and 24 square kilometres to the 
square mile. The first of these approximations 
is correct to within nearly 4 per cent. for linear 
measurement; and for area measurement its ac- 
curacy is the same as that of the second, that 15, 
correct to within nearly 1 per cent. The error in 
the third is about 34 per cent. 

In dealing with measures of weight there are 
certain peculiar ditficulties which are accentuated 
when we arrive at measures of capacity. 

There are two or three different meanings at- 
tached to each of the words kilogram, litre, 
pound, and gallon. Thus we have the official 
standard (e.g., Borda’s kilogram), the legal 
standard (e.g., the kilogram expressed as the 
weight of a litre of water), and the scientific 
standard (e.g., the kilogram defined as the mass 
of a cubic decimetre of water). The full con- 
sideration of these must be left to the expert; and 
we certainly should not confuse our pupils’ minds 
by referring to such difficulties, especially when 
we are trving to impress upon them the advan- 
tages of the metric system! 


would con- 
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But two conclusions are obvious. First, we 
must, for the sake of clearness, make up our 
own minds as to which of these various standards 
we shall adopt. Secondly, we must not attempt 
a degree of approximation so high as to render 
the various determinations inconsistent. 

Now, in the case of the metric system, it seems 
clar that we ought to adopt the scientific stand- 
ards. We shall, therefore, assume that the gram 
is the mass of a cubic centimetre of water under 
definite conditions, and that the litre is exactly one 
cubic decimetre. 

But in the case of the British system, the ad- 
vantages of the scientific standards are not ob- 
vious. Not only is the scientific comparison of 
the British with the metric units too difficult for 
a school course, but also the results will be found 
to vary because our legalised scientific definitions 
are inconsistent. 

We should, therefore, recommend teachers to 
accept the official ‘‘standard pound"' as the 
British unit of mass, so that the relation between 
this and the scientific kilogram can only be deter- 
mined by actual weighing; and to assume that 
the legalised metric equivalent applies to these 
two units. 

But it might be instructive to indicate a method 
of comparison by setting the following problem: 


“ Determine the number of pounds in a kilogram, 
assuming that a cubic foot of water weighs 1,000 oz."' 
Since 1 kilogram is the weight of water contained 


10? cm.3 — (ue J ft.” = 0°035314... ft.? 


2:54 x 12 

*. I kilogram = 357314... 02. = 272071... Ib. 

We should then state that a cubic foot of water 
weighs rather less than 1,000 oz. ; and it might 
interest the bovs to know that the legal equiva- 
lent of the kilogram as determined in 1897 is 
154323564 grains! We could use this as fol- 
lows : 


in 


'" Assuming that 1 kilog.=15432-4 grains, is it more 
correct to say that 1 kilog.=2-205 lb., or that 1 grain= 
6-48 centigrams? ”’ 

Taking 1 kilog. 
we see that the error is 
But if 6°48 centig. = І grain, 


2°205 lb. =15435'0 grains, 


2'6 grains. 


we find п centig. — I grain x 648^ 9 194321 grains, 
o. UE kilog. = 15432'1... grains. 
So that the error is 0*3... grain. 


„ә 


Thus ''1 grain=6-48 centigrams " is the more accurate 


statement. 


Again from the legal equivalent we obtain 1 
grain = 6°47989 centigrams. Hence a clearer way 
of writing the previous statement is '' I grain= 
64800 centigrams ’’; the approximate error being 
about oʻooor centigram. 

It is noteworthy that the error in reducing 
British weights to the metric system, or «vice 
versa, by means of the simple formula ‘‘1 
grain = 6:48 centig."' is less than two per million. 
Using these figures the class can find that 1 Ib. 
—0'45359 kilog. ; whence I cwt.=50°802 kilog., 
1 ton = r'o160 tonnes (or milliers), and т oz. av. 
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-—28'350 grams. Good results, correct to 
within 4 or 1 per cent, can be obtained by 
taking 1 grain=64 centig., and 11 1b. — 5 kilog. 
For oral purposes we might use 3 grains=2 
decigrams, 2 cwt.— 100 kilog.— 1 quintal, and 
I ton=1 tonne, each correct to within less than 
2 per cent.; and possibly also 1 oz. ау. = 30 
grams, in which the error is about 6 per cent. 

The special difficulty in dealing with measures 
of capacity is chiefly due to the ambiguous mean- 
ing of the word gallon. 

We might set the following question : 


‘“ Assuming that 1 gallon contains 277-274 cubic inches, 
how many litres are there in a gallon? ” 


Here 1 gallon = 2777274 x (2:54)? cm.? 
= 4543°7 cm.’ —4'5437 litres. 


Or we might set the following : 


“Assuming that 1 gallon contains 10 lb. of water when 
a cubic decimetre contains a gram of water, and also 
assuming that r lb.=0-45359 kilog., find how тапу litres 
there are in a gallon.” 

Here we obtain 1 gallon=4-5359 litres. 


The discrepancy, due chiefly to the neglect of 
temperature, is sufficiently obvious. 

The simplicity of the latter method will appeal 
to some; others will prefer the greater accuracy 
of the former method. But should we use either 
—except as an example? Why not have resort, 
as in the case of the kilogram, to authoritative 
experiment ? 

The reply is that the authorities differ from one 
another nearly as much as do the above results. 
Further, in one of the carefully compiled tables, 
referred to later, we find the following state- 
ments: 1 gallon equals 4°5466... cubic decimetres, 
1 gallon equals 4°5459... litres, and 1 gallon of 
water weighs 4°5359... kilograms. The latter 
measurements refer to the commercial litre and 
kilogram; but we decided that the scientific units 
should be adopted. 

It is true that there is the official metric equiva- 
lent ordered in 1897, viz., І gallon=4°5459631 
litres. But in the vast majority of questions we 
should have no guarantee that the gallon used was 
the official gallon, nor should we know whether 
the litre meant a cubic decimetre or not! Clearly 
such measures must be regarded as indeterminate 
quantities, and be avoided in all accurate investi- 
gations. 

The gallon, therefore, should be left to the in- 
dividual teacher to introduce in whatever manner 
he pleases, provided always that it should be used 
only in oral work or in rough calculations. 

If we take 1 gallon=4'536 litres, we obtain 1 
quart- r'134 litres and 1  pint—0367 litre. 
These results are probably correct for anv of the 
various British '' gallons ’’ to within about 1 per 
cent. (They are quite untrue for the American 
and the Canadian gallons.) 

But it will be safer if we confine ourselves to 
oral examples, reducing both gallons and pints 
to quarts in every case. We should then use the 
equation 7 quarts —8 litres (error about ут per 
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cent.), or even assume the practical identity of the 
quart with the litre. 

¿he only part of arithmetic interesting to the 
average boy is that which is probably most re- 
pugnant to his masters and unenlivening to his 
parents, viz., bills and accounts. Here he feels 
that he is dealing with something real and use- 
ful, a subject that places him upon a mental 
level with some of his respected seniors. 

Hence it may be found that the conversion of 
bills from the British to the decimal system will 
prove not only instructive, but even entertaining 
to the class. Such a question as the following, 
involving many different kinds of units, might be 
set. 


'* Make out, in the decimal system, a bill for the follow- 
ing items: 3 tons of coal at 23s. 9d. ; 4 cwt. of coke at 
18. rjd.; 14 gallons of oil at 524.; j pint of spirit at 
2s. 6d.; 2} yd. of cloth at 15. r1d.; 18 inches of brass 
tubing at 34d. ; 20 lb. of sugar at 21d. ; 3 oz. of ointment 
at 15. 9d. ; and 120 grains of quinine at id." 


Each boy should use his own rough approxi- 
mations, expressing the quantities as simple 
multiples or submultiples of the most convenient 
metric unit, and calculating the price to the 
nearest '' mil." For example: 


3 tonnes of coal at Z1:187 ^ £3°56t 
2 quintals of coke at Z0:113 | £0'226 
32 litres of oil at ооо | £0°320 


The total can afterwards be compared with the 
original as a test of accuracy. 

Pairs of questions of the following type will 
help to prove the superiority of the decimal 
system. 


'* Find the cost of painting the walls, inlaving the floor, 
and gilding the cornice around a room of the following 
dimensions : 

(1) б yd. 5 in. long, s vd. r ft. 2 in. broad, and 
3 yd. 2 ft. 8 in. high, at £1 7s. 6d. per sq. yd. for paint- 
ing, 1s. тоа. per sq. ft. for inlaying, and з halfpence per 
inch for gilding. 

(2) 605 m. long, 5:12 m. broad, and 3-28 m. high, at 
41-76 per sq. m. for painting, £:oorr рег sq. dm. for 
inlaying, and 50-003 per cm. for gilding.” 


It will be observed that the same digits occur 
in each of the above questions; yet in the former 
case a great deal of reduction is needed, whilst 
little is required in the latter, and that little is 
performed merely by moving the decimal point. 
_ In putting such a course as is here suggested 
into practice, a few points should be emphasised. 
Special attention. should be called to the fact 


that, for conversion from either system to the : 


other, two formule, and two only, are absolutely 
essential; viz., 1 in. —2'5400 cm., and 1 grain= 
6°4800 сет. 

From these two equations each boy should con- 
struct and enter permanently in a notc-book a 
table expressing the inch, foot, yard, mile; square 
inch, square foot, square vard, acre; cubic inch, 
cubic foot, cubic yard; grain, ounce, pound, hun- 
dredweight, and ton, in the decimal system to 
five-figure accuracy. 
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No attempt should be made to commit such a 
table to memory (with the exceptions, perhaps, of 
the two remarkable formule last mentioned). 
The table should be used only for exact calcula- 
tion to four- or five-figure accuracy. 

For general purposes a few approximate results 
might be learnt by heart. Of these, perhaps, the 
chief are: 12 yards— 11 metres, 5 miles=8 kilo- 
metres, 1 acre —4 dekares, 11 lb. — 5 kilog., 2 cwt. 
=1 quintal, and 7 quarts=8 litres. 

Boys with good memories could add the follow- 
ing : 6 sq. yd. —5 sq. m. (s centiares), and 4 cu. 
yd. =3 cu. m. (3 steres); the former of which is 
correct to within 4 per cent., and the latter to 
within about 2 per cent. 

Care, however, must be taken that the pupils 
neither confuse these rough results nor regard 
them as strictly correct; and in the case of boys 
with weak memories, it may be advisable to con- 
fine their attention to the approximate identity 
of the yard with the metre, the ton with the tonne, 
and the quart with the litre. 

The teacher will desire to know where he can 
obtain manuals and models specially designed to 
aid in the comparison of the metric with the 
British system. A wonderful pennyworth of in- 
formation in the shape of a complete set of tables 
(up to date, being based upon the Order in Council 
for 1897) can be found in “ Metric and English 
Weights and Measures," published by Messrs. 
Radley and Co. (30, Theobald's Road, W.C.), who 
also publish a handy card containing the prin- 
cipal equivalents. Many hints useful to teachers 
are given in the ‘‘ Elementary Physics and Chem- 
istry " and other ‘science manuals written by 
Messrs. Gregory and Simmons (Macmillan). 
Messrs. Philip and Son (32, Fleet Street) publish 
two handbooks. The first is called “* A Complete 
Manual of the Metric System ” (price 3d.). The 
answers to the examples can be obtained for 3d. 
This manual is intended to accompany their 
“ Diagrams and Synoptical Tables of the Metric 
System, with the English Equivalents " (price 
zs. 6d.) The second is called '' British and 
Metric Weights and Measures ”’ (price 3d.). This 
accompanies '' Philip's Comparative Cabinet of 
British and Metric Weights and Measures ” (price 
{т 10s). The title explains itself, and its use 
for practical illustration is evident. 

In conclusion, the reader is asked to consider 
this in connection with the previous article on the 
same subject; and to remember that more than 
three hundred millions of persons in twenty dif- 
ferent countries use only the metric system. 


Tommy Smith's Other Animals. By Edmund Selous. 
vii--214 pp. (Methuen.) 2s. 6d.—This sequel to '* Tommy 
Smith's Animals " will probably become as popular as 
its predecessor. It is by no means a new idea to convey 
information on natural history by the medium of 
imaginary conversations between a child and his animal 
friends, but it is rare to find the idea carried out by an 
accomplished naturalist with the raciness and art which 
Mr. Selous here displays. The spirited illustrations by 
Miss Augusta Guest add to the attractiveness of the book. 
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MEDLEVAL ENGLISH HISTORY.' 


HE fifteenth century is a dreary, unin- 
teresting period in English history, and 
even in much of European history too. In 

that age the ideals of State and Church were 
breaking down. The Church had become stereo- 
tvped and was nothing much more for the people 
than a privileged caste whose interests, financial 
and political, diverged more and more from 
those of the laity, especially of the northern 
nations. The nobility had become wealthy and 
politically all-powerful, and kingship could not do 
much for the protection of the poor against the 
rich. Civil war, open or concealed, was chronic 
in all countries. With the approach of the six- 
teenth century, and during the first half of its 
course, a change was apparent, at least in the 
western states of Europe, in England, France, 
and the Iberian peninsula. Out of the wrecks of 
feudalism that had become self-destructive arose 
strong monarchies, and in this country the 
Tudors had, before the middle of the century, 
subdued not only the Church and the nobility, 
but had made Parliaments, when not unnecessary 
altogether, all but entirely subservient to the 
royal will. 

In these two volumes (volumes iv. and v., the 
sixth and seventh to be published, of '' The 
Political History of England in Twelve 
Volumes °’) the story is told first of the 
anarchy and then of its cure. Mr. Oman has 
the more thankless and perhaps the more difh- 
cult task. This is partly because of the endless 
detail of the constant personal rivalries wherein 
no principles are involved and partly because, as 
he says (p. 497), ''the original authorities grow 
worse and scantier as the years go by. . . . The 
chronicles gradually sink from history into 
meagre annals, and finally dry up altogether... 
and official documents are scarcely accessible, 
because the Record Office publications do not 
touch the fifteenth century save in one or two 
sections." No wonder the story is uninteresting.. 
We do not yet know the whole truth. Mr. 
Fisher has an easier task. There is a wealth of 
literature, contemporary and modern, which 
makes it possible to write the history of the 
Tudor period with something approaching to 
finalitv. What difficulty he has arises largely 
from the conflicting views of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant writers, a conflict which tends to 
diminish as the documents are discovered, pub- 
lished, and studied. 

Mr. Oman tells his story clearly and fully in 
chronological order. Indeed, he thinks of his 
history as ‘‘annals.’’ More than that, in the 
present state of our knowledge, they cannot be. 
But there are exceptions. The revolt of 1381 
has been studied of late years in local docu- 
ments, and it is possible now to know something 
more of that peasants’ revolt than that '' Wat 


1 “The History of England, 1377-1485." By C. Oman. xvi-c 525 pp. 
“The History of England, 1485-1547." By H.A. L. Fisher. xx 5:8 pp. 
(Longmans.) 75. 6d. net each. 
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ended it at Smithfield. The ‘‘ Wat Tyler” of 
our old text-books, indeed, quite disappears, and 
instead we read of various leaders and much 
detail previously unknown. Mr. Oman thinks 
that Wycliffe's doctrines were not a cause of the 
rising, but he maintains the old theory that the 
revolt did not put an end to villenage. That 
was a result of slow-moving changes. The 
reign of Richard II. is becoming clearer, and the 
causes of his sudden fall are becoming compre- 
hensible. He ''fooled away the crown by arro- 
gant tyranny,’’ the arrogance being greater than 
the tyranny. As compared with Shakespeare, 
who has been for most of us the authority for 
these years, the Lancaster of Richard II.’s 
reign is not the noble patriot, but an incompetent 
and selfish intriguer, with desires more in Spain 
than in England. 

On the other hand, Owen Glendower comes 
out of the mists of magic into a serious and in- 
teresting historical character, playing a large 
part not only in Welsh but in English history. 
Henry V.'s character sinks somewhat. His wild 
doings in London seem to be probably true as 
well as his conversion on his accession. But 
that conversion was to a narrow-minded bigotry. 
“ Staid, cautious, deliberate, with an iron will 
and rigid ideas of orthodox piety,’’ a '' model 


king, courteous, laborious, self-contained, de- 
liberate, but certainly not genial or spon- 
taneous." ‘‘ His piety made him a persecutor.” 


'" He commands our intellectual and moral re- 
spect, but no one can call him a sympathetic or 
a loveworthy character" (p. 232) ОҒ poor 
Henry VI. we have a sympathetic and pitying 
sketch, with which our readers will probably 
agree as much as they will protest against Mr. 
Oman's opinion that such a person ''ought to 
have been a monk or a schoolmaster ” (p. 336). 
His weakness was one of many causes which led 
to the downfall of the House of Lancaster and 
to the wild orgy of personal ambitions which make 
up the short annals of the Yorkist House and 
the ‘“‘ crimes '' of Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
With the new dynasty we begin to get into 
more hopeful days. We do not agree with Mr. 
Fisher (p. 20) that Henry VII. created the Star 
Chamber (the volume to which he refers as 
his authority for this statement gives us a dif- 
ferent impression); but that famous court came 
into more active life under the Tudors than be- 
fore and served to break the power of what 
nobility were left. We are glad that Mr. 
Fisher gives us a chapter on the Renaissance, 
and thus transgresses the nominal limits of his 
title. We learn from him the non-existence of 
Morton's fork and the true story of Warwick's 
end. We learn also that the ecclesiastical land- 
lords were often as business-like and hard as 
anv of the new men who succeeded them in the 
abbev lands. But the main subject, of course, of 
this volume is the reign of the mighty lord who 
broke the bonds of Rome.  W'olsey's character 
somewhat falls as compared with recent bio- 
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graphies of him. Mr. Fisher thinks that Dr. 
Creighton’s sketch was “too eulogistic." The 
story of the Reformation Parliament and of the 
subsequent changes in the worship and doctrine 
of the English Church is told in full detail, and 
some light is thrown on the methods by which 
Henry VIII. got his way with Parliaments. 
Partly by force of character, partly by careful 
packing, partly because for a long while his was 
the only life between England and a renewal of 
civil war, partly, too, because there was a large 
body of Protestant belief, especially in the south- 
east, and certainly much ‘‘ Lollard " dislike of 
clerical wealth and privilege, Henry worked out 
the great change which differentiates all modern 
from all medieval English history. Space for- 
bids us to dwell further on the contents of these 
volumes. We will only add that they are each 
supplied with maps, plans, genealogical tables, 
and, above all, with very full bibliographies. 
Not only are the authorities named, but they 
are described so as to guide the student to what 
is best and to warn him against the bias of those 
that are not so good. 
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THREE ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 


КЕ are three books devoted respectively to 
the physical, moral, and intellectual sides 
of education. [Interesting as they all are, 

it cannot be said that the first two teach us any- 
thing that has not been hammered into the educa- 
tional reviewer for ten years and more. Dr. 
Sargent, who writes with knowledge and enthusi- 
asm, and who has actually done the things he 
talks about, believes in physical training for all. 
So do we: but, alas, we only believe. Our faith is 
not followed by works. He deplores profession- 
alism, gladiatorial conflicts, and all that helps 
nature to make man a beast again. So do we: 


but those who know best say we are only moder- . 


ately successful in our efforts to make games 
humanising ; in America they do not seem to be 
successful at all. We all know the ideal; but in 
this, as in every other department of education, 
our camps are as numerous as our schools. The 
book 15 fresh, buovant, American; and, unlike Dr. 
Harper's '' Education and Social Life," it is 
hopeful. 

But Dr. Harper's volume is not hopeful; it is 
sad. Again and again the submerged tenth 
troubles him, and education codes, inspectors, and 
departments weigh heavy on him. Christianity, 
too, he says, is so inert, so complacent: why are 
not men better? Surely the answer is found in 
his own volume. АП theory about education is, 
as he himself shows, in a chaotic state. How 
can it be otherwise when Ruskin and Herbert 
Spencer and the Moral Instruction League exist 
side by side, preaching gospels so different that 


Dr. D. A. Sargent. 
By Dr. T. 


310 pp. (Ginn.) бу. 


1 “ Physical Training." B 
i Wilson Harper. 315 pp. 


“ Education and Social Life.” 
(Pitman.) 45. 64. 

“ Education during the Renaissance." By Prof. W. H. Woodward. 336 
PP. (Cambridge University Press ) 4s. 6d. 


even to read them induces confusion? There is 
no use mincing the matter. We do not get on 
because we do not know what. we want. There 
are so many aims in education that we cannot 
make up our mind to take one. Again—and this 
seems a defect with all such books—granted that 
we admit the importance of psychology; what 
psychology is there to lay before teacher or moral- 
ist? Our author builds all up from this: '' Man 
consists of a body and a soul." Is it possible to 
do more to-day than to say, '' Man consists of a 
body, which, in some way not understood, thinks 
and wills’’? Psychology has itself to thank for 
the impatience with which practical teachers re- 
gard it. | | 

The book is a plea for common sense in mat- 
ters physical, and for the training of teachers in 
psychology and economics. Everything, even the 
very uncertain teachings of history, has to sub- 
serve the moral and religious end; and this 
though, as our author admits, many writers view 
morals as merely an expedient of civilisation, and 
many good educationists (the Japanese, for in- 
stance) would deny his dogmatic statement: '' The 
Bible is the history of redemption and of the grace 
of God." The whole book is thoroughly interest- 
ing ; but its main positions have been maintained 
—and denied—many times before. 

The altogether delightful volume on the Re 
naissance takes us away from contemporary chaos 
in morals and religion, and transports us to the 
society of the dead who did good work in their 
generation. There are chapters on the humanist 
reaction, on Rudolph Agricola (so important and 
yet so silent in his lifetime), on the ever interest- 
ing Erasmus, on Corderius, whose books were 
used up to a few years ago, on Ludovicus Vives 
and Sir Thomas Elyot—and every man lives. 
Perhaps the chapter on Agricola is written with 
more sympathy than some of the others; but the 
book teems with learning worn gracefully. - It 18 
in reading such books as this that the futility of 
our modern quarrels on education comes home to 
us. We are apt to forget, though, that in the 
days of Erasmus and Melanchthon discussion was 
just as busy. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
MODERN LANGUAGES, 
With SpeciaL REFERENCE TO THE TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 
AND [HE USE OF TRANSLATION.’ 
Ву L. von GLENN, M.A. 
Perse School, Cambridge. 


Оск object in teaching a foreign language to children 
at school is not to use the teaching of it as a vehicle for 
teaching English, or grammar, or morality, or anything 
else, but simply fo put our pupils in possession of the 
language ; secondly, we must introduce them to the foreign 
people, their life and ways, and consequently to something 
of their history; thirdly, we must initiate them to what is 
best in their literature, and thus, by widening their 
sympathies and deepening their insight into human nature, 


1 Abridged from a paper read at the London County Council Conference 
of Teachers, January,-1go07. 
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it is our privilege and duty to contribute to a saner and | Method in a nutshell; its object is the building up of an 


kinder philosophy of life. 

What we mean by *' possession of the language ” is: 

(1) That our pupils shall be able to understand it when 
spoken, and speak it so as to be understood. 

(2) That they shall be able to understand it when read, 
and read it so as to be understood. 

(3) That they shall be able to write it idiomatically and 
correctly, and, as a crowning accomplishment only, that 
thev shall be able to translate good English into the nearest 
possible equivalent the foreign language affords. 

This is the reverse of the order of advance under the 
old grammatical method, under which translation (both 
into and from the foreign language) with endless writing 
—the millstone of grammar about their necks—ranked first. 
Reading came next, if there was time and the teacher 
thought fit, and speaking, if it came in at all, came in as 
a crowning accomplishment only. I also take it we аге 
agreed that grammar should be taught, so far as possible, 
inductively, and be “ no longer mistress, but handmaid,’’ 
and that the mother tongue should be kept in the back- 
ground. 

It is when we come to the application of these prin- 
ciples that '' doctors disagree.”’ 

Common sense is the all-important intuitive guide in 
the application of principles. — Still, it is extraordinary 
how different one man's common sense is from another's, 
and what inconsistencies are committed by one and the 
same man in the name of that arbiter. We must 
take the trouble to analyse the logical bases of our 
methods so that our teaching may be a harmonious co- 
operation of forces working towards the same end. If I 
hear a teacher tell a boy who stops short while reciting 
a piece cf poetry, '' Think of the English," I feel sure 
there is something wrong in his conception of the Direct 
Method; or if a boy, when asked to say in French what 
another boy who is going out of the room is doing, says, 
“ Please, sir, I don't know the French for * out,” I know 
at once that his attitude towards the foreign language is 
wrong. 

On the other hand, those ‘f New Methodists '° who think 
that they can leave grammar to take care of itself, that 
it will gradually soak in, certainly live in a fool’s paradise, 
and those who completely eschew translation deprive them- 
selves of a valuable test. But it is a mistake to think 
that whatever is useful as an integral part of one system 
of teaching will necessarily also be good in another. 
Patient analysis of underlying principles is the only guide 
in these questions of comparison and selection. 

Consider for a moment the principle that the spoken 
language must take precedence. What truth does that rest 
on or imply? Why, that the essential condition of acquir- 
ing a language is to acquire that sense for it, that 
Sprachgefuhl, which in every language far more 
important than grammar as a determining factor in its 
growth and as an arbiter in questions of taste. The 
greatest. writers in any language are those who have had 
the keenest, the most unerring Sprachyefihl for it. The 
soil out of which it grows is the spoken tongue, the 
common possession of the whole nation; its mysterious 
influence often baflles analysis, but its presence is felt; it 
distinguishes the really national writer from the mere 
academic man of letters; and perhaps the best definition of 
it would be the intuition of the fundamental sense-experi- 
ences that lie at the root of all linguistic expression. I 
think it was Gouin who defined the acquisition of a foreign 
language as the transiation of experience into that 
language. There you have the whole theory of the Direct 
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entirely new Sprachgefuhl by repeating in the pupil, so 
far as possible, the process by which is built up in him his 
Sprachgefühl for his mother tongue. 

And just consider what results from this. It compels 
us to adopt as the determining factor in tracing our course, 
not linguistic form, but linguistic content. The pupil must 
act, suffer, perceive, so to speak, in the foreign language ; 
that is to say, he must be made to repeat the foreign 
expressions for what he does, suffers, perceives, until each 
calls up the other. А child's first steps in a foreign 
language, therefore, must be within the range of his most 
familiar experience. 

Meanwhile, it for the teacher so to select and 
systematise these ''translations of experience” that the 
pupil learns at the same time the most common facts of 
grammar and the most useful vocabulary provided by each 
sphere or category of ''experience." Thus, though the 
content, as I said above, will be the determining factor, 
this content will be arranged in accordance with considera- 
tions of grammar and vocabularv. It was Gouin again 
who discovered the remarkable value of © normal series 
of actions," in these first stammerings of the ‘ infant 
foreigner,” as the pupil might be called, since, according 
to the theory, he is building up in himself a kind of 
foreign second nature. Their great value lies in the help 
given to the sense-memory, in establishing the new set 
of associations, bv the fact that the actions occur in a 
necessarv order, viz., the chronological order. I need not 
go into further particulars on these '* Gouin Series," as 
thev are no doubt familiar to vou. But vou have only to 
think for a moment to see that practically the whole of a 
child's experience may be presented in such series, sup- 
plemented by object lessons, the two together covering two 
important fields of speech, narrative and descriptive. 

You will also readily see that it needs little ingenuity 
so to svstematise these series that the pupil learns, 
while, as he thinks, merelv performing or seeing per- 
formed a series of actions, the chief forms of the verb— 
that '* soul " of the sentence, as Gouin calls it. He thus 
learns his grammar `* in the concrete," so to speak ; and 
only those who have tried this device know how trust- 
worthy are the new associations thus formed. Of course, 
as soon as a sufficient number of similar forms have been 
assimilated, the pupils are made to classify them and 
induce the main rules of conjugation and concord, to be 
used thenceforth as tests of grammatical accuracy to be 
applied to the forcign expression which the sense-experi- 
ence calls up. 

Observe that this is already essentially “© reproduction, "' 
that chief means of assimilation under the Direct Method, 
viz., the reproduction of the foreign expression associated 
with the sense-experience. "There is no intervention of the 
mother tongue. Even if the first time the pupil says 
‘Je те leve," while getting up from his seat, he says to 
himself ''that means I stand up," before he has re- 
peated it many times the English equivalent will have 
vanished, simply because it is not needed; and thus we 
lay the foundations, in the cultivation of sense-memory, of 
the habit of Visualisation—the essential condition of the 
reproduction, at a later stage of study, of a narrative read 
or heard. 

The process is as follows: as, in the case of Je me lève 
(what we may call the dramatic stage), the will renews 
the sense-experience which calls up the foreign expression 
associated with it, so in the later narrative stage the will 
revives the visualisation of the story, which in its turn 
evokes foreign expression. Тһе foreign sentences 
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spring, so to speak, fully equipped from the brain, but are 
tested as regards their grammatical form, if possible before 
they are uttered. Observe, too, that even in the elementary 
or dramatic stage it is possible to practise what is really 
Free Composition. For what else is it but Free Composi- 
tion when a pupil is allowed to combine actions into a 
new series of his own invention, or by a rearrangement of 
familiar objects to compose a new object-lesson ? 

And now compare with what I have been describing the 
underlying principles of the old grammatical method. 

The first thing put into the pupil's brain was an abstract 
grammatical scaffolding; abstract logical processes (all in 
English, of course) presided over the translation, both from 
and into the foreign languages, the consequence being that 
the sense was often neglected, if not completely sacrificed, 
though so far as '' Mistress Grammar " was concerned, 
l'honneur. était sauf. Indeed, when translating into the 
foreign language, the final foreign product, put together 
bit by bit, like a mosaic, was barely tested as a piece of 
original French, or German, as the case might be; the 
whole task, the whole interest, if anv, lay in reaching the 
point where the living foreign expression began. 

We have two pitfalls to avoid: on the one hand, the 
neglect of grammar-teaching of a few and the neglect of 
grammar-drill of many reform teachers; on the other, the 
isolated, formal grammar-teaching of the old régime. 

The new ideal bids us teach grammar, so far as possible, 
in a concrete form, not merely for the purpose of ''in- 
ducing " the laws of accidence and syntax, but, above 
all—and this is the novelty—for the purpose of teaching 
the particular forms in detail before such induction, and 
for purposes of drill after the induction. 

It is evident that the habit of direct association must 
tend to make the application of the above laws instinctive 
from the beginning, for the direct association enables the 
“child to dispense with most of the analysis necessary, in 
the grammatical and translation method, to construct 
correct expression. 

It makes all the difference whether a child, when he 
and his fellows are opening their books, savs to himself 
spontaneously: ‘* Nous ouvr-," and then reflects: * After 
nous we have -ons, which makes Nous ouvr-ons"'; or 
reasons thus: “‘ We open our books—‘ we’ is first person 
plural; verb, ouvrir—first plural present, nous ouvrons.” 
It is not at all the same thing whether, when he has to 
put a story into the past as told by one of its actors, he 
visualises the whole thing as done by himself the dav, 
week, or year before, thus evoking a series of © J'ai," 
"je suis," or “je me suis” in answer to the successive 
questions: “ Qu'ai-je fait ensuite? "' or goes through this 
process in English, and then reasons: '' These verbs must 
be put into the past indefinite, because it is spoken narra- 
tive—t.e., I must use the auxiliary avoir or étre with the 
past participle.” | 

Accordingly, in the elementary stage we must use, as 
our instrument for teaching and driving home the main 
facts of grammar, what makes the deepest impression on 
the sense-memory, viz., the process of describing actual 
objects or pictures of objects, and that of expressing 
actions actually performed, seen, foreseen, or remembered. 

Later, when the habit of visualisation has taken the 
place of the actual sense-experience, as the “© compeller ” 
of direct association, and object-lessons and action series 
have given place to graduated short stories, as the centre 
of study, these will, of course, at the same time form the 
vehicle for inculcating further essential points of grammar, 
which will thus, until they become part of the learner’s 
common and, so to speak, automatic stock of grammatical 
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knowledge, be associated with a definite context, itself 
secured by direct association. 

The indispensable exercises for the practice of special 
grammatical points, as 1 have hinted above, must be based 
on familiar material, so as never to lose the support of 
the direct association and the element of reality, and must 
be presented in the most concrete form possible. For 
example, to give practice in the rules of concord, the pupil 
will be told to rewrite a story, quite within his range, 
as if there were two actors instead of one, or as if the 
person were a woman instead of a man, or as if the 
person himself or herself told the story, &c., making all 
necessary changes. Such exercises present themselves to 
the pupil, not as a mere formal exercise in grammar, but 
as a modification of the mental representation which the 
text calls up, a modification which demands another 
linguistic form. They have the invaluable advantage of 
combining the exercise of common sense with the applica- 
tion of grammatical tests, and thus form the lowest rung, 
so to speak, in the ladder of original or free composition 
regarded from the grammatical point of view—just as the 
modifications invented by a pupil in a series or an object 
lesson, which I spoke of above, are the lowest rung in the 
same ladder, regarded from the point of view of content. 

In such exercises the pupil begins to feel his new 
power; he is in some small measure creating, and 
there is nothing like that feeling as an incentive to 
persevering effort. Even conjugation drill may be made 
much more real by insisting on having verbs conjugated 
in an actual complete sentence, however short: e.g., '' Con- 
jugate naítre bon, lui en vouloir, en savoir quelquechose,” 
&c. 

In so far as a teacher uses, to give practice in gram- 
matical rules, that form of ''reproduction" known as 
' retranslation," he approximates to the Direct Method, 
for he uses as his practice ground a definite linguistic 
content, already assimilated, thereby bringing the sense 
into the foreground, and inducing that wedding of sense 
to grammar which constitutes correct expression. But 
here we touch that other shoal, so fatal to many reform 
teachers—the question of translation. 

I need not here repeat the ample and sufficient proofs 
adduced by Director Max Walter and others to show that 
the old-fashioned construing is entirely detrimental to tbe 
acquisition of the foreign language, and even of question- 
able service to the mother tongue. 

The aim of the Direct Method is to move forward in 
and through the foreign language, so far as it is possible, 
without constant comparison with the mother tongue, such 
comparison interfering with the all-important process of 
direct association. It is obvious that there must be no 
haziness as to the actual meaning, especially of the passages 
to be assimilated for reproduction. There are many ways 
of explaining the meaning of words and sentences without 
translating, many ways of testing the truth of the pupil’s 
statement that he understands. And in this connection 1 
should like to say that one of the great advantages of the 
Direct Method is that it compels the teacher to foster in 
his pupils from the first the habit of distinguishing between 
what they know and what they do not know; they must 
be trained to put up their hands whenever they do not 
understand, and only the initiated know what a revolution 
that implies. It means that it is no longer an excuse to 
plead, '' Please, sir, І did not understand! " It means a 
tightening of the girths all round. It is a discipline in 
intcllectual sincerity. 

But the teacher has to be very watchful, and, as an 
occasional rapid test, translation (oral or written) is not to 
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be despised. Moreover, it is absurd not to have recourse 
to it to make the meaning clear when the other means at 
one’s disposal are far-fetched or lengthy. In all this the 
teacher’s judgment alone can decide, for the practice must 
vary with every class. 

But there is one point which must be noticed in con- 
nection with this question of translation. It is often said 
that explanations in the foreign language are no great 
help to establishing the direct association, because, even 
when they are successful, they generally lead to a 
smothered, if not outspoken, utterance of the English word. 
That is no reason: they have had the benefit of the 
French in the explanation, and if it was simple and 
straightforward so that every step was clear, the passing 
of the English word through the pupil’s brain is not more 
prejudicial to the direct association than it is when the 
meaning of the foreign word is made clear by actually 
showing the thing mentioned or a picture of it. The point 
is that in neither case has the English word been the 
means of evoking the mental representation; on the con- 
trary, it is the mental representation, evoked by the thing 
or picture in the one and the French definition in the 
other, which has in its turn, as a matter of course, evoked 
the English word. The latter is not an intermediary, 
hampering the direct association, but a ratifier, if need be, 
of the latter’s correctness. 

But what of the ‘‘ art of translation "—the idiomatic 
rendering of a well-written passage into the mother tongue 
or vice versa (what we call ‘‘ composition °)? It must be 
allowed that both forms of translation are the most con- 
venient written tests of anyone's knowledge of a foreign 
language, and so long as they are used in examinations 
it is necessary to give our pupils practice therein. Here 
again let us apply the root principle of the Direct Method, 
viz., that the direct association is the all-important aim, 
and the conclusion is obvious. No translation exercise 
must be allowed which would not conform to the definition 
* a translation of experience,” that is, which is not a test 
of Sprachgefühl. I mean that it must consist in the 
translation of passages that are well within the pupil's 
range—i.e., that he understands in the foreign tongue— 
practically an exercise in English style, though incidentally 
a test of the pupil’s knowledge of French. This kind of 
translation exercise may be practised from the first, but it 
need not be frequent. To give an illustration of the prin- 
ciple to be followed in such translation, a pupil ought not 
to have to translate ‘‘ Il aime le chocolat,” ** Rose a les 
yeux blcus," '' Quand il est l'heure de prendre le petit 
déjeuner, Paul descend l'escalier en courant," &c., so 
long as the literal English versions intervene between the 
French and the corresponding mental representations, not 
until the ‘‘ visualisation ’’ of the French is so perfect that 
he says spontaneously in English: ** He likes chocolate,” 
* Rose has blue eyes,” ‘‘ When it's time to have break- 
fast, Paul runs downstairs,” &c. 

As to translation. from the mother tongue into the 
foreign, the same principle, of course, must apply. In 
other words, this kind of exercise must not be begun before 
the pupil has a fair command of the foreign language, and 
would be able, so to speak, to produce the foreign version 
as an original free composition. It should be begun as 
late as possible; indeed, I almost think it would be best 
to drop this test out of school examinations altogether. 
The more I teach, the more I realise the profound truth 
of Vietor's dictum: ** Die Übersetzung ist eine Kunst die 
in die Schule nicht gehört.” Even ''retranslation,"" which 
forms an excellent transition from free composition and 
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‘“ reproduction "' to this kind of translation, should be post- 
poned to an advanced stage. The habit of direct associa- 
tion, f.e., “thinking in French,” must be firmly estab- 
lished, or the presence of the English words will begin 
to interfere. That is why it is important to do the *' re- 
translation," at any rate at first, orally, without any 
English text in sight. The English should be hurled at 
the pupils, rapidly, in complete sentences, so as to call 
up immediately the mental representation which is in its 
turn to evoke some foreign equivalent, the important thing 
being that this equivalent should be good, not exact; there 
should be, as it were, a headlong jump into the foreign 
language, whence a return is then made approximating 
gradually to the closest equivalent that the language 
affords. It is easy to see what an excellent introduction 
such *' retranslation ’’ provides to the translation of original 
passages in English, which should, of course, proceed on 
exactly the same lines. 

As regards the use of the mother tongue as a means of 
communication between teacher and taught, it must be 
clear, after all I have said, that the ultimate aim is to do 
without it altogether. But here again the teacher's own 
judgment is his only possible guide in practice; only it is 
important to keep one's eyes fixed on the ideal, and to be 
always consciously straining towards it. 

And here [ must stop. I hope what I have said may 
be of some help in formulating more clearly the policy of 
that section of reform teachers which Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton has so happily dubbed “ The Left Centre.” 

To sum up, the doctrine of the Direct Method is that 
Sprachgefühl is at least as necessary to the mastery of a 
language as grammatical accuracy—in fact, that the 
former, rightly considered, includes the latter ; further, that 
in order to develop this Sprachgefühl, the language must 
be acquired by establishing a direct association in the 
learner's mind between the foreign expressions and the 
objects, actions, perceptions they express, and that to do 
this successfully there is but one way, viz., Nature's way. 
Sprachgefühl cannot be cultivated backwards. One must 
begin where the child begins—by the living spoken word 
in closest touch with sense-experience, to be followed in 
due course by reading and writing, in which sense-memory 
and visualisation take the place of sense-experience as 
“© compellers '' of the direct association. 

Throughout the course of study the constant aim of 
the teacher must be to train this habit of direct associa- 
tion, and every means of instruction or practice must be 
welcomed or discarded according as it helps or thwarts 
its growth. 

l think we little realise as yet all that this may mean 
to future generations. 

To begin with, it provides a powerful lever to induce 
the child to put forth all his energy: for the power of 
doing things appeals to him as a rule more than the power 
of knowing things. 

But what is still more important is that, by insisting on 
visualisation and all forms of sense-memory, it tends to 
develop in the child the habit of remaining in touch 
with realitv when he enters the class-room, a habit 
which it is the aim of every teacher who is worth his salt 
to foster and develop in his pupils, so big with promise 
is it for the whole intellectual life of the nation—for is it 
not the preliminary condition or the concomitant of all 
vivid imagination, of all honest thought, of all sincere 
artistic expression? 

Indeed, the Direct Method might well take as its motto: 
'* The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
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THE GULF STREAM. 


Tne following extracts are from a letter by Mr. James 
Page witch was sent in reply to a gentleman who had 
been told that a mild winter in New York Citv was due 
to the fact that the Gulf Stream is running sixty miles 
nearer shore than previously. It was published in the 
U.S. Monthly Weather Review, and we reprint parts of 
the letter to correct the numerous popular misapprehensions 
relative to the part plaved bv the Gulf Stream in the 
cconomy of nature. 

Speaking with precision, the term Gulf Stream should 
be limited to that continuous discharge of the water of 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico which takes 
place through the Straits of Florida, a narrow outlet 
bounded on its western side bv the State of the same 
name, and on its eastern bv Cuba and the Bahama Islands 
and Bank. Through this channel, constricted in its 
narrowest portion to a width of thirty-two miles, there is 
a constant outflow of the warm, equatorial waters heaped 
up in this vast and almost land-locked basin bv the per- 
sistent action of the trade winds, rising at times in mid- 
stream to a velocitv of four or five knots, and having a 
constant temperature of 81? F. or 82? F. The impetus 
imparted to this water bv the pressure from the rear is, 
moreover, sufficient to maintain it in motion for a con- 
siderable distance bevond the actual point of exit from 
the channel proper, which may be considered as termin- 
ating at Matanilla Shoal, the northern extremitv of the 
Great Bahama Bank, in latitude 27? north. As a result 
the stream continues to be felt as a distinct bodv of warm 
water about forty or fifty miles in width, moving steadily 
onward, but with uniformly diminishing velocity and 
temperature, until a point opposite Cape Hatteras is 
attained, or even opposite the Capes of the Chesapeake. 
Bevond this point, however, the warm current spreads out 
over the adiacent area of the ocean like a vast fan, and 
the identity of the stream is consequently obliterated in 
the general eastward drift which characterises the waters 
of the temperate latitudes. 

Speaking then with precision, the Gulf Stream is a 
current of warm water, forty or fifty miles in width, 
which emerges from the Straits of Florida, follows the 
coast of the United States northward as far as the Capes 
of the Chesapeake, and is there merged in the generallv 
eastward drift underlving the prevailing westerly winds 
of the temperate latitudes. To describe it in the language 
of Maury as "a river in the ocean, having its fountain 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and its mouth in the Arctic Seas," 
is picturesque, but highly exaggerated and erroneous. 

With reference to movements of the stream (%12., 
changes in its location as a whole), reports of which, 
furnished bv navigators, appear from time to time in the 
daily newspapers, it may be said that these probably do 
exist, although within narrow limits. Observations of the 
set " experienced by vessels crossing the stream, as also 
of the warmth of the surface waters, show that the posi- 
tion of the axis, or line of greatest velocity, as also that 
of the line of maximum temperature, mav vary from day 
to dav over a range of fifty miles. The methods of 
observations emploved are, however, so replete with sources 
of error that little confidence can be placed in any single 
result. That such movements can have any effect upon 
the climate in the vicinity of New York is highly improb- 
able, the stream itself in these latitudes being so dispersed 
as to be almost indefinable, and the modifications of the 
surface temperatures of the adjacent waters wrought by 
a temporary change in its position being certainly 
negligible. 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tne German Emperor has recently received the insignia 
of the Grand Cross of the Order of the Silesian Knights 
of Malta, i.e., of a branch of the Order of S. John of 
Jerusalem. English-speaking readers know of this order 
in the Middle Ages under the name of Hospitallers, and 
in modern times under the name of Knights of Malta, the 
owners of that Mediterranean island the possession of 
which was the occasion for the renewal of our war with 
Napoleon in 1803. The order was founded to help pilgrims. 
tc Palestine; it existed to fight the battles of Christendom 
against the ''infidel," i.e., the Moslem. It survived its 
twin-order, the Templars, and still exists, now, so the 
German Emperor and Count Praschma said, to fight new 
forms of “infidelity.” The Emperor's initiation into this 
ancient order is further interesting, as we know he likes 
to regard himself as a successor of the Holy Roman 
Emperors, those medizval chiefs of Christendom, in whose 
service, at least nominallv, all those crusading hosts used 
to fight. Compare William ЇЇ. with, e.g., Frederick I., 
whom his Italian subjects called Barbarossa. 


WE have had occasion in these columns, now and then, 
to refer to what might be regarded by an unprejudiced 
outsider as the curious inaptness of the House of Commons 
to its professed business—the constant alteration of laws. 
It may occur to our readers: to. wonder how it is we are 
saved, considering the ignorance of the average member 
of that body, from greater evils than we actually suffer. 
Of course, there is much that we do not escape: many of 
us are feeling now the effects of the want of thought 
with which the provisions of the recent Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were suddenly enlarged. But much incon- 
venience is avoided by devices to which the House of 
Commons has had recourse to prevent it from some of 
the consequences of its own actions. One of these is the 
emplovment of a skilled lawyer to draft the Bills which 
the '' Government " introduces. Another was referred to 
in Mr. Burns's speech the other day. He “ advised the 
House to read the Hil! a second time. As it was packed 
with technicalities, the proper tribunal to consider it was 
a Select Committee.” 


WE are all thinking just now of the Conference of 
Colonial Ministers which is shortly to take place at West- 
minster. The problem of the government of the British 
Empire, which is always before us, has therefore given 
rise to several statements of opinion. We propose here 
to quote and comment briefly on some of the more 
important. Early in February, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton sug- 
gested, for the purpose of controlling an Imperial revenue, 
a board composed of representatives of the United 
Kingdom, of India, of the self-governing colonies, and of 
the Crown colonies. But the most interesting part of his 
proposal was that this board should sit annually in 
successive years at Montreal, Bombay, Cape Town, and 
Sydney. In other words, Mr. Lyttelton thinks of the 
Empire,as composed mainly of four masses of territory, 
Canada, India, South Africa, and Australia. Note that he 
omits the British Isles. That is pre-eminently politics of 
the future, or, to vary the phrase, history of the future, 
perhaps a distant one, when the British Isles, having 
exhausted their iron and coal, and of small population 
compared with the rest of the Empire, will be the least 
important part of the British world. 


CoLonEL HuGues, of Ontario, declared himself in the 
Canadian House of Commons in favour of ‘‘ one great 
Imperial Parliament with representatives from every com- 
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ponent part of the Empire." *'' This Parliament," he 
said, '' should be independent of the British Parliament, 
which would confine itself to home affairs." (We are re- 
minded of James VI. and I., who wanted to be King of 
Great Britain, and told the English House of Commons 
that forcign politics was not its business.) On the other 
hand, the Premier of Newfoundland severely attacked the 
Iinperial Government, charging it with sacrificing the 
colony. '' No colony would be safe," he said, '' however 
important its enactments, if the Imperial Government 
arrogated to itself authority to suspend such enactments.” 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Premier, being appealed 
to on behalf of Newfoundland, said that ''so long as 
Newfoundland remained outside the Confederation, Canada 
could only tender her sympathy '’; and we are told by one 
who ought to know that '* the proposed Imperial Council 
is regarded askance by many prominent Australians, who 
fear its being misused to pledge the colonies to action 
which is not approved by their Parliament, or to hamper 
the responsible Minister in an emergency." Does the 
British Empire as a whole desire centralisation, or Home 
Rule? 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAT. 


Tur Headmasters’ Conference, the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion, and the  Assistant-masters' Association have all 
recently passed resolutions recommending the adoption of 
the reformed pronunciation of Latin, the two former by 
large majorities, the last nem. con. Resolutions of these 
bodies are not binding upon their members, and mav have 
effect or not according to other circumstances ; but it is most 
encouraging to find that the Board of Education has issued 
a circular to schools which earn grants directing them to 
adopt the reform, and instructing the inspectors to see that 
it is done. This is bound to have far-reaching effects, 
even though a loophole is unfortunately left for the con- 
scientious objector. We are tired of the conscientious 
objector; he is doing infinite harm to England in many 
departments. In this case he will have to make out his 
cuse to the inspector, and we pray that the inspectors’ 
hearts may be hardened. There is really no difficulty in 
the reform, as all testify who have tried it; and the gains 
are great all round. We are glad to see that the Board 
also insists on careful pronunciation of quantity. 


THE report of the Teachers’ Registration Council for 1906 
is not exhilarating reading. Regulation 4, relating to quali- 
fications and approved standards of general education, 
ceased to be operative in July last, and since that date 
registration in column B has been practically at a stand- 
still. Only five applications were received under regulation 
3. which refers to training. It is scarcely surprising, the 
report states, that teachers who trained in 1905, and who 
during 1906 underwent probationary service which com- 
pleted their qualification under regulation 3, should, in 
present circumstances, feel unwilling to incur the expense 
of registration. A more disturbing qualification arises from 
the fact that there is no likelihood that the number of such 
teachers will be appreciably increased during 1907. The 
uncertainty which prevails as to the fate of the Register 
has proved a serious check to the movement for training. 
Information received from training institutions shows that 
the total number of students in residence is considerably 
beiow that of the last few years. The council feels that, 
in the reaction following on the proposal to abandon the 
Register, intending teachers are attaching but little import- 
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ance to the clause in the regulations for secondary schools 
stating that after Julv next stress may be laid on training 
as a qualification for school work. Moreover, while the 
supply of teachers remains deficient, and the demand for 
their services increases, thev are finding more and more 
encouragement to enter on school training as soon as an 
academic qualification has been attained. 


WitH regard to the position of the Register after the 
present month, the report states that the acceptance by the 
Government of Lord Monkswell's amendment to the regis- 
tration clause of the Education Bil of last vear, by which 
the Government proposed to bring the present Register to 
an end, mav be taken as indicating a policy with which 
the Board of Education feels able to concur, and the Regis- 
tration Council now expresses its hope that the withdrawal 
of the Bill will not prevent the establishment of the scheme 
foreshadowed in the amendment, with the cardinal features 
oi which the council is entirely in agreement. Experience 
in the administration of the Order in Council has convinced 
the council that a dual Register with a distinction based on 
the tvpe of school in which the teacher has served is 
impossible to maintain. The council desires to see a Regis- 
ter in a single column to which the condition of admission 
shall be a high qualification, both academic and profes- 
sional, and in which the name and type of the school where 
experience has been obtained, as well as the individual 
qualifications of the teacher, shall be indicated. 


FURTHERMORE, the council expresses the conviction that 
the formation of a professional council responsible to the 
Board of Education for the policv as well as for the 
administration of the Register is a step which would com- 
mand the confidence of the teaching profession. To consti- 
tute such a council fresh legislation would doubtless be 
needed, but, pending this, the Registration Council suggests 
that the Board should, with the advice of the Consultative 
Committee, apply for the issue of an Order in Council, 
which should provide for a scheme of registration prescrib- 
ing regulations in less detail and allowing to a new Regis- 
tration Council a larger discretion in the interpretation and 
administration of the Order. Should a new Register be con- 
stituted, the old and the new Registers should be dovetailed, 
but there are grave objections to carrving over to the new 
Register the names of 80,000 or more teachers now entitled 
to be on column A, with the 11,000 registered in column B. 
Sonie course must be discovered which will satisfv the joint 
claims of both branches of the profession, and will deal as 
tenderlv as possible with the existing rights of registered 
teachers and at the same time will not swamp with num- 
bers the new Register. 


А RECENTLY published return (391) issued bv the Board 
of Education deals with the application of funds bv local 
authorities to education other than elementarv in England 
and Wales during the school vear 1904-5. The total ex- 
penditure, not including that of loans, reached £:/2,889,871, 
of which £730,960 was spent on secondary schools, with 
which pupil-teacher centres аге classed. Of the latter 
amount, Wales spent £104,404. "Towards the training of 
teachers, excluding pupil teachers, £:/48,835 was devoted, 
and the share of Wales under this heading reached £4821 
onlv. Nearly a quarter of a million. pounds—of which 
Wales accounts for £°13,278—went in scholarships, bur- 
saries, апа the payment of fees, and £132,005 was absorbed 
in administrative and legal expenses. About twice as much 
was devoted to evening schools, together with technical 
and other forms of higher education, as was expended on 
secondary schools. The report gives minute information 
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as to the amounts expended on different districts, and should 
prove a mine of wealth to the student of comparative educa- 
tional statistics. 


Tne Civil Service Estimates for 1907-8 show an increase 
of £254,046 for the Board of Education, bringing the 
Education Vote up to 413,593,646. For secondary schools 
and pupil teachers the amount  ear-marked_ reaches 
£691,000, an increase of £86,400 on the total of the pre- 
vious year. 


Tne Board of Education has issued a list of twenty-five 
holiday courses which will be held on the Continent at 
different times during the present year, but mostly in the 
summer months. Six of the courses are in Germany, viz., 
Greifswald, Jena, Königsberg, Marburg, Neuwied, and 
Salzburg; four in Switzerland, viz., Geneva, Lausanne, 
Neuchatel, and Bern; one in Spain, viz., Santander; and 
the rest in France, viz., Besangon, Dijon, Grenoble, Nancy, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, St. Servan, St. Malo, Paris, Tours, 
Honfleur, Bayeux, Granville, Caen, Lisieux, and Viller- 
ville. The paper issued by the Board of Education gives 
the date of each course, the fees, return fares from Lon- 
don, lowest cost of boarding, principal subjects of instruc- 
tion, address of the local secretary, and other details of 
importance to intending students. Copies of the paper can 
be obtained free on application to the Board of Education 
Library, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, London, S.W. 


THe Teachers’ Guild has published particulars of the 
Guild Holiday Courses for next summer. Courses are to 
be held at Tours, Honfleur, Neuwied, and Santander. The 
courses will commence in all four centres in the first week 
of August. The preliminary meetings at Tours, Honfleur, 
and Neuwied will be held on August 2nd. The courses 
will open on the morning of August 3rd in the French 
centres, and on the morning of August sth at Neuwied. 
At Santander the students should arrive before August sth. 
-The courses will occupy less than three weeks. Students 
are advised to stav a short while longer in the country. 
It is about the end of the third week that consciousness 
of progress begins to be felt. Some further practice after 
this stage is reached is very valuable. The representatives 
of the English Committee in 1907 are: at 'Fours, Mr. 
Edward Buck, Christ's Hospital, West Horsham ; at Hon- 
fleur, Mr. J. V. Saunders, Hymers College, Hull; at Neu- 
wied, Mr. E. Sharwood Smith, the Grammar School, 
Newbury; to whom (according to the centre chosen) in- 
tending students should send their names as early as 
possible. At Santander, Señor Don Julian Fresnedo de la 
Calzada, Santander, and Mr. S. Beirne, Astillero, Province 
of Santander, will act as representatives. Entries for the 
Spanish course should be made at the offices of the Guild, 
74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


THE authorities of the University of Grenoble have sent 
us à detailed catalogue of the arrangements they have made 
for their holiday courses, which will last from July 1st to 
October 31st next. In addition to the summer courses, 
others lasting throughout the year and suitable for 
foreigners will be held. The courses in the phonetic 
laboratory, described in our issue for July, 1906, are to be 
held again this year, and are likelv to be well attended 
bv teachers anxious to improve their French pronunciation. 
Teachers thinking of visiting Grenoble should write to 
M. Marcel Reymond at the University. 


M. Сн. Lampert has sent us full particulars of the 
holiday courses for foreigners arranged at the University 
of Dijon. The courses will last from July 15 to 
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October 31st. The work arranged for visitors is of a prac- 
tical kind, and has been made as interesting as possible. 
English visitors will find every arrangement has been 
made for their comfort. A booklet describing the Uni- 
versity and the town, together with a copy of the list of 
lectures, can be obtained on application to M. Lambert at 
the University. 


ON January 31st last a mecting was held in Paris of the 
friends and former pupils of the late M. Alexandre Beljame 
for the purpose of raising funds to perpetuate his memory 
by the erection of a medallion in the Sorbonne. During 
the many years that he held the professorship of English 
he trained the majority of those who are to-day teaching 
our language in France, and he probably did more to 
popularise the study of English than any other man. 
Among those on the committee appointed to forward this 
scheme are MM. Liard, Croiset, Hovelaque, Mézières, 
Garnier, Jamin, and Miss Williams. The secretaries are 
M. Clermont, of the Lycée Janson de Sailly, and Mik. 
Scott, of the Lycée Molière, to whom all subscriptions 
should be sent. 


THE proposal of the Manchester Education Committee to 
acquire the Platt Fields Estate at a cost of £130,000, for 
the purpose of erecting training colleges, to which reference 
was made in our February issue (p. 70), has been rejected 
by the City Council. It was urged by the opponents of 
the scheme that there was no guarantee that teacher: 
trained largely at the expense of Manchester ratepayers 
would remain in the city to be available for service in 
Manchester schools. Until the training of teachers is re- 
garded as a national duty this argument will continue to 
militate against an adequate supply of training colleges. 


Ir is reported that at Middlesbrough the Education 
Committee pays five of the masters in the boys’ depart- 
ment of the High School, and all the assistant-mistresses 
in the girls' department, a smaller salary than the care- 
taker, who receives £143 8s. per annum. Among the 
teachers referred to are four graduates in science and twe 
in arts. Do governing bodies in the north of Yorkshire 
consider education to be its own reward? 


Tue Association of Headmistresses recently forwarded a 
memorandum to the President of the Board of Education 
dealing with the question of afternoon work in secondary 
schools for girls. Answers received from schools belonging 
to the association in response to inquiries show that of 
198 headmistresses, 29 were in favour of a compulsory 
afternoon session—though it should be pointed out that 
many of these headmistresses were influenced by special 
local circumstances—-and 169 were against afternoon work. 
Similarly, 194 assistant-mistresses were in favour of work 
in the afternoon, and r,619 against it. The memorandum 
in support of the opinions expressed by the schoolmistress> 
points out that Dr. Leslie Mackenzie has laid ít down that: 
(1) Experience has shown that concentrated work with a 
long rest following and much individual freedom favours 
high tension of intellectual work ; (2) it is sound psychology 
to rely on the fresh hours for the organising and develop- 
ing of impressions, and to let a long rest intervene before 
preparation is begun. 


THE views expressed at the International Conference on 
School Hygiene at Nürnberg, 1904, by Dr. Benda, oí 
Berlin, and Dr. Hintzmann, of Elberfeld, also refer to the 
mental fatigue entailed by school work, and lend coun- 
tenance to the opinions expressed in the memorandum. 
Dr. Benda maintains that the afternoons of several days 
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in the week should be free for gymnastics, sports, and 
games, as the claims of physical education are as import- 
ant as those of intellectual education. Dr. Hintzmann 
urges that in order to lessen the over-pressure of teachers 
and pupils all instruction should be confined to the morning, 
except that required in gymnastics and games, and that 
the afternoons should be left free for home-work, music, 
and sports. He holds it proved that where this arrange- 
ment is tried, the pupils are brighter in class and more 
inclined to study at home, whilst the freedom from after- 
noon teaching has an equally beneficial effect upon the 
health of the teacher. 


THE Education Committee of the West Riding County 
Council proposes to hold a short vacation course for 
teachers in secondary, technical, and elementary schools. 
The course will be held at the Municipal School, Scar- 
borough, during the early part of August, and will last for 
about a fortnight ; it is not limited to West Riding teachers, 
but will be open to all on payment of the fee. The aim 
of the course is to give teachers the opportunity of study- 
ing new mcthods of teaching ordinary subjects rather than 
to give specific instruction. The committee is not yet in 
a position to give details as to the lectures and lecturers, 
these questions being at present under consideration. The 
following subjects will probably be included, some of them 
being alternatives: Introduction to the study of education ; 


voice production, singing, and methods of teaching 
singing in schools; teaching of elementary science, 
elementary mathematics, history, geography; school 


hygiene; nature-study ; physical instruction. Further par- 
ticulars will be ready early in May, and will be forwarded 
on application to Mr. A. V. Houghton, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

Tne Royal Horticultural Society will hold an examination 
in Cottage and Allotment Gardening on April 24th, intended 
for and confined to elementary and technical school 
teachers. ]t has been undertaken in view of the increasing 
demand in country districts for schoolmasters competent 
to teach the elements of cottage gardening. The society's 
certificate will be issued to those who show sufficient 
acquaintance with the subject to warrant their teaching it. 
Teachers desiring to sit for the examination should apply 
at once for a copy of the syllabus, containing an entry 
form, to the secretary of the society, Vincent Squire, West- 
minster. 


THE director of public instruction in Afghanistan, Dr. 
Abdul Ghani, is at present occupied, the Pioneer Mail 
states, in establishing schools throughout Kabul, which 
he has divided, for educational purposes, into more than 
forty districts, each having a lower primary school. Out 
of these lower primary schools more than twenty upper 
primary schools, and from the latter five middle schools, are 
to be built up, which in due course will contribute to form 
two high schools in Kabul, besides the Habibia College, 
which prepares for degrees. Three years hence, schools 
are to be established on similar lines in large provincial 
towns. 

A Frencu edition of '' Books for the Bairns ” is being 
issued from the Review of Reviews othce. The English 
edition of these booklets is, as is well known, sold at one 
penny, and it is proposed to sell the French edition at ad. 
“Contes d'Enfants" has been published, and will be fol- 
lowed shortly by others 

Mr. J. A. Cooper, B.Sc. (Lond.), senior mathematical 
master in the Widnes Secondary School, has been appointed 
principal of the Widnes Municipal Day Secondary and 
Technical School and Pupil Teacher Centre. 


CANDIDATES for boy clerkships, of which particulars have 
appeared іп THE Ѕсноог. Wonrp (vol. viii., р. 308), must 
make application on or before April 11th. The usual examina- 
tion for appointments as apprentices in the dockyards will be 
held in May. Forms must reach the Civil Service Commis- 
sion on or before April 15th. Candidates must be between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age. The subjects of examina- 
tion are arithmetic, English, geometry and algebra, elemen- 
tary science, and drawing. The pay of apprentices increases 
from 4s. a week in the first year to 14s. a week in the 
sixth. The examination for artificers in the Royal Navy 
is to be held at the same time. The age limits are fifteen 
and sixteen years. The scope of the examination is similar. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD directs our attention to an in- 
accuracy on p. 97 of our last issue. Our reviewer, writing 
of three volumes of the '' Epochs of English Literature ” 
series published by Mr. Arnold, refers to them as costing 
“ eighteenpence the set." The volumes are sold at 1s. 6d. 


each. 
SCOTTISH. 


Dr. STRUTHERS, secretary to the Scotch Education De- 
partment, has issued a ‘circular with reference to the 
schemes of the French and Prussian Governments under 
which a rumber of young teachers in Scottish secondary 
schools may be employed in the secondary schools of 
France or Prussia for one year as temporary assistants. 
The general conditions are the same as in previous 
years, and those desiring fuller particulars. should apply 
as early as possible to the Education Department. In 
a second circular dealing with French and German 
assistants in Scottish schools and colleges, Dr. Struthers 
points out that it will greatly assist the ultimate success 
and spread of a movement which, it is believed, may be 
of great value for the teaching of modern languages in 
all three countries if managers who are willing to make 
this experiment in a sympathetic spirit will submit a frank 
report at the close of the year upon the results that have 
been obtained, dealing with the difficulties that have 
occurred, and with the conditions that should, in their 
opinion, be fulfilled if the best use is to be made of these 
assistants. 


THoucH, to the disappointment of a large section of 
the public, no mention was made in the King's Speech of 
the subject of education in Scotland, the Secretary for 
Scotland introduced a Bill into the Commons on 
March 2oth. In doing so, Mr. Sinclair explained that the 
Bill provides for school meals and the medical examina- 
tion of children; confers on school boards power to make 
by-laws enforcing the attendance to a reasonable extent 
at continuation classes of backward pupils up to the age 
of seventeen; facilitates the transfer of  insufficiently 
endowed voluntary schools to school boards; and abolishes 
the cumulative vote for school-board elections. The 
Labour Party proposes to bring forward an Education 
Bill of its own dealing with pretty much the same subjects, 
but from a different point of view. 


THE Educational Institute of Scotland at its last 
general meeting approved of the principle of direct re- 
presentation of its interests in the House of Commons, 
and instructed its general committee of management to 
prepare a return showing the financial burden that such 
a scheme would entail. This has now been done, and 
the scheme has come up for consideration before the 
various local branches. Almost without exception these 
have given a unanimous vote against the scheme. The 
one branch—Inverness—that has supported the principle 
of direct representation has also declared against any 
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additional levy for the upkeep of such a representative. 
Scottish teachers are apparently well satisfied with the 
intelligent and sympathetic interest the average Scottish 
member takes in education; and, judging by the strong 
support these have given to the plea for an improved 


superannuation committee, teachers have every reason to 


stand meanwhile by the status quo. 


THE transference of the denominational training colleges 
to the Provincial Committees has been practically com- 
pleted, and for the future these institutions will be national 
in name as they have long been national in function. 
The agreement that has been arrived at in regard to the 
teaching of religion should prove of considerable interest 
to English educationists in view of the movement for 
nationalising training colleges there. By th's agreement 
the Churches undertake the entire charge of the religious 
instruction. They pay the teachers, they contro! the creed 
to be taught, they examine and decide, so far as religious 
subjects are concerned, on the merits of the students whom 
they teach. Тһе Ргоуіпсігі Committees on their side 
guarantee that religion will have a place in the time-table 
of the colleges, and allow the Churches to employ, on such 
terms as were mutually agreed upon, the staff of the 
colleges to teach religion, should the Churches find suitable 
teachers among the staff. The price paid by the com- 
mittees to the Churches for the existing colleges would, if 
capitalised, be more than ample for paying the salaries of 
those engaged in imparting religious instruction. It will 
thus be seen that, without a single word of opposition 
from any quarter, an agreement has been come to whereby 
the existing staff may be employed in the religious teach- 
ing. In England a similar proposal has been made a 
casus belli between two of the estates of the realm, and 


may result in a revolution in the constitution of the 
country. Certainly these things are managed better in 
Scotland. 


IRISH. 


Tug number of students who have given notice of their 
intention to present themselves for the examinations of 
the Intermediate Board next June is the largest since the 
establishment of the system, viz., boys, 8,678 ; girls, 3,871; 
total, 12,549. This is an increase on the corresponding 
figures of last year of 359 boys and 486 girls; total, 845. As 
compared with тооз the increase is 2,261. 


Tur Board's Rules for 1908 still excite considerable 
criticism, centring mainly round two points: (1) the neces- 
sity of passing in two languages besides English, and (2) 
the treatment of arithmetic, which is now amalgamated with 
algebra as one subject, the proportion of marks assigned 
to it being on the pass papers 3o per cent. and on the 
honours papers only то per cent. There is spreading a 
deep dissatisfaction with the present system, which the 
new rules have only intensified, and there is a verv general 
feeling that it is useless to criticise or offer suggestions on 
the new rules, as these are only the result of an impasse 
at headquarters. | Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi. If the Government and the Commissioners are at 
loggerheads, it is the unfortunate schools, pupils, and 
teachers who must suffer. 


WE trust Mr. Birrell will see his way to effect some 
radical improvement in Irish education. There has been 
enough of verbal sympathy with its shortcomings, and it 
requires considerable explanation to account for the difer- 
ence between the figures for Irish education and those for 
England and Scotland. In 1901-2 the estimates for educa- 
tion were: England, £9,705,000; Scotland, £1,353,000 ; 
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For 1906-7 the figures were: Eng- 

Scotland, 1,983,000; Ireland, 
While the increase for England in five years 
per cent., 
the figures for Ireland remain practically as they were. As 
some palliation Mr. Birrell says that the figures for Irish 
secondary education are not included, but as the income of 
the Intermediate Board has fallen about £510,000, this 
would not improve the comparison between the two years. 


Tue Association of Irish Schoolmistresses held its 
annual meeting at Alexandra College in February, when, 
after the election of officers, an interesting paper was read 
by Miss Tremain, mistress of method, on *' Higher Educa- 
tion for Women at Home and Abroad.” 


Ireland, £1,301,000. 
land, £,13,139,600; 
£1,303,233- 


Tue January issue of The Journal of the Department 
(price 6d.) contains a large amount of varied and usefu! 
information on its work. It gives a full account of the 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture near the end of last 
vear, with Sir Horace Plunket’s address and defence of it 
policy. A good deal of space is given to the improvemert 
of potatoes, to the nature of injurious orchard insects, and 
to experiments in flax. The Avondale Forestry Station ts 
described in some detail. There are statistical tables oí 
fisheries, of imports and exports from Ireland, and oí 
emigration, of which the numbers continue to increase— 
31,270 for last year as against 27,189 for 1905. There are 
also tables giving the results of the local science and art 
examinations for 1900 (dav and evening classes) in connec- 
tion with the technical schools throughout the country. 


A WuirE Paper was issued in March with the text of the 
Roval Warrant amending the statutes of the Royal Univer- 
sity, providing the Senate power to deal with disturbances 
and violations of its reguations. The Senate is given 
authority to decline to award a pass at the examinations, 
to impose a fine not exceeding 4/5, to remove an under- 
graduate's name from the books, or to decline to allow 
him to enter for its examinations for as long as it is 
thought fit. Any person convicted of an indictable offence 
before entering for any examination must first obtain the 
express permission of the Senate. 


Tue Senate of the Roval University has held a special 
meeting to consider Mr. Bryce's University scheme. The 
resolutions the senators passed may be described as friendly 
neutralitv, displaving an obvious desire not to commit them- 
selves before seeing the scheme on paper. It is impossible 
to see what other attitude could have been adopted, 
especially as Mr. Bryce’s proposals are said to be suffering 
considerable modification. under the new régime. Their 
chief resolution runs: '' That while the Senate feels that 
it was its right and duty, as long as the various plans for 
the settlement of the question of university education in 
Ireland were under consideration, to express its views 
clearly and stronglv cn the undesirability of establishing a 
single rigid svstem of university education, shaping the 
whole intellectual culture of the country in one mould, now 
that the outlines of a scheme have been put forward in the 
name of the Government with whom the responsibility 
rests, the Senate does not deem it proper to take any course 
which might prevent or obstruct the immediate removal of 
one of the preatest and most crying grievances under which 
the Irish people labour. . . . lt cordially welcomes the an- 
nouncement that the Government will take this question in 
hand during the present session of Parliament. That whilst 
the Senate is prepared to give the most careful and friendly 
consideration to the scheme of the Government when pub- 
lished in full detail, it submits the expression of its con- 
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viction that in any scheme which would involve the estab- 
lishment of one or more federal universities, it is essential 
in order to avoid the evils of one stereotvped svstem of 
higher education that there should be granted to the federal 
colleges the largest amount of autonomy on the lines re- 
cominended by the Robertson Commission, and with prac- 
tical unanimity bv the recent Commission." Another re- 
solution decried certain of Mr. Bryce's statements calling 
the Roval Universitv a failure, pointing out that the candi- 
dates at its examinations in 1906 were 4,000, or nearly four 
times as many as on the rolls of the Trinity College; that 
many of its students hold distinguished positions in all parts 
of the British. Empire; and that it can in no sense be 
described as a '' mere examining board,’’ considering its 
relation to the Queen's and other colleges. 


Ох the other hand, a large meeting in Galway has pro- 
tested against the exclusion of the Queen's College there 
from the scheme. A meeting in support of the attitude of 
Trinity College has been held in Cambridge, with Sir 
Robert Ball in the chair, and a resolution against Mr. 
Brvce's scheme carried on the motion of the Master of 
Trinity, seconded by the Master of Christ's. The Catholic 
Graduates and Undergraduates’ Association, again, recog- 
nises in Mr. Bryce’s scheme a solution in consonance with 
Catholic ideas and acceptable to the Irish people. 


WELSH. 


Mr. A. T. Davies, the new secretary to the Welsh 
Board of Education, evidently appreciates the possibilities 
cf the post to which he is called. He has declared himself 
as follows: ‘‘ Wales is still aspiring after higher and 
better things under freer development of all that is best 
in her national life, and the need for wisely fostering 
instead of checking this is admitted by those in authority." 
He went on to sav that it was to working out the problems 
in this connection that he had now received a call which 
meant his devoting to them the rest of his life, and he 
felt that he could desire no higher honour than to be 
placed at the head of a department of the State which 
had to do with the moulding of the lives and the shaping 
of the destinies of the thousands of little children in his 
fatherland. To be called to such work was, in nis opinion, 
a much greater honour than to be the recipient of a 
coronet. Ы 
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Tuis is excellent, but the ‘‘ moulding of the lives "" is 
vet in a nearer, though still inexact, sense, in the hands of 
the teachers, and the question arises, what will the new 
department be able to do to improve the position of the 
teachers, so as to enable them to work with a due sense 
of security against the carking care of small remuneration, 
and to improve the conditions under which they have to 
work, particularly in the case of large classes? "These are 
largelv questions of finance. What will the new depart- 
ment be able to do in the way of inducing local education 
bodics to supply larger resources to effect these objects, 
and to equip teachers and scholars with all that is neces- 
sary for progress. Can the new department influence 
county councils to levy higher rates for educational 


purposcs ? 


It has been stated officially in the House of Commons 
that the expenditure of the new Welsh Department will 
continue under the supervision of the accountant general 
of the Board. It may be assumed that the scale of grants 
to the Welsh schools will remain at the same rate as 
English schools. 
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THE Aberdare Education Committee has decided to grant 
six scholarships of 4,10 each to teachers attending the 
summer school in handicraft at Barry. The Cardigan- 
shire County Council has, during the last term, paid the 
expenses of country teachers attending a course of lectures 
in geography and methods of geography teaching at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

ТнЕЕЕ has been a discussion with regard to the action 
of the Pembrokeshire County Council in dealing with non- 
provided schools. The controversy has centred round the 
fact that the headmaster in a non-provided school, on the 
termination of his engagement, was, as it is urged, willing 
to accept his old post as a new appointment at a lower 
salary. This seems to have been a voluntary agreement, 
and nothing more need, therefore, be said about it. But 
in a speech of the chairman in justification of the com- 
mittee, certain figures deserve to be quoted. He says: 
When the schools were taken over in 1904, the staff of 
the school numbered fourteen. - Now it numbers seven- 
teen. The salaries were (when the schools were taken 
over) £.61o0, including what was paid in lieu of rent; 
to-day it is 4709, an increase of £100. But the point 
of interest in the chairman's figures is this: in 1904 the 
average salary was £543 11s. 6Àd.; now the average is 
£41 14s. 14d. The question, quite apart from the par- 
ticular controversy, is: Can an education committee with 
a staff of seventeen teachers on the above average salary 
be considered to make adequate payment to members of 
a profession charged with the important work of train- 
ing the young? Formerly, as a non-provided school, 
this was the responsibility of the managers. Now 
the responsibility is that of the Education Committee. If 
this is to be the view of the value of the services of 
teachers, what inducement is there in Wales or elsewhere 
for highly capable men and women to enter the profession 
of tcachers? 

Mr. Frank R. BreNsow is advocating the desirability of 
a historical pageant for Denbighshire to “© ennoble, educate, 
and recreate the people." Не says: ‘‘ Looking round 
Denbigh Castle, with its memories of the past, memories 
of public service such as have made our Empire what it 
is, I need not dwell on the effect to be produced by the 
mere recital of the history of its walls and their 
defenders."' 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

A New French Grammar. By R. H. Allpress and 
J. Laffitte. viii+ 188 pp.  (Cassell.) 1s. 6d.—This 
grammar is intended for pupils who have already acquired 
some slight knowledge of French. It is more than the 
title implies; for it contains a reader and exercises in 
addition to the grammar. The passages in the reader 
are well selected. Mr. Millar’s illustrations are often very 
good. The grammar is in English, clearly worded. The 
exercises consist of questions on the text in French, prac- 
tice in applied grammar (especially to be commended), 
sentences for retranslation, and suggestions for free com- 
position. In a note it is stated that words identical in 
French and English have been omitted from the vocabu- 
larv, but we find that '' absorber, to absorb; accepter, to 
accept; admirer, to admire," &c., have been retained, 
while on p. 69 we counted ten words not included in the 
vocabulary, although we have not seen a statement that 
this page has been ignored in the compiling of the 
vocabulary. 
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A Skeleton French Grammar, with Exercises. By H. C. 
Atkins. viiit51+80 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—The first edition 
of the exercises is now bound up with the second edition 
of the Grammar, in which a few slight alterations have 
been made. 


German for Beginners. Ву L. Harcourt. Part I., 
viit135 pp.; Part IL, vii--220 pp. (Whittaker.) 15. net 
and 2s. 6d. net.—This is the third edition, now issued in 
two parts, of a work which is the outcome of much ex- 
perience. We recommend it to those teachers who are not 
already familiar with it. 


L'Histoire d'une Тийре, edited by T. R. N. Crofts, 
94 pp., and E. Laboulaye, Abdallah, edited by J. A. 
Wilson, 8o pp. (Methuen.) 15. each.—These are the 
opening volumes of a new series——Methuen's Simplified 
French Texts. The idea of issuing stories by standard 
authors in a simplified form is a good one, and these little 
books are welcome. Some teachers may regret the fact 
that a vocabulary is provided; the majority, however, will 
regard this as an advantage. The first story is an adapta- 
tion of Dumas's well-known tale ‘‘ La Тийре Noire," 
which has been skilfully reduced to about one-sixth of the 
original. The text is carefully printed. The other storv 
is less familiar; it was, however, well worth editing, 
although the scenery is oriental, and not French. For 
neither book is the vocabulary quite complete; in the 
former we miss, for instance, noir, interrompre, pot, vol, 


and in the latter casser, cueillir, cuivre, poussière, crier, 
vite. 


` Corneille, Le Cid. Edited by Н. W. Eve. xvi+ 143 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 2s.—Any book edited by 
Mr. Eve is sure to be welcome, and this edition of “ Le 
Cid" is no exception to the rule. The notes are quite 
admirable. If any fault is to be found with the introduc- 
tion, it is that there is not quite enough of it. Thus fuller 
information about the Querelle du Cid and its effects on 
Corneille's development would have been valuable; and 
considering the ignorance of French prosody still prevail- 
ing in most of our schools, a note on the Alexandrine would 
not have been superfluous. We also miss the Examen 
which Corneille prefixed to the play. 


C. Nodier, Les Quatre Talismans. Edited by W. G. 
lartog. 70 pp. (Rivingtons.) 1s.—An oriental tale of 
some interest, with adequate notes and exercises of the 
kind usual in this series. . Teachers using these books 
would probably be glad if the exercises in applied grammar 
and the exercices écrits were fuller. It seems a waste of 
space to include in the latter ‘‘ Dictée” and “ Réponses 
aux questions." ]f a little more trouble were given to 
these sections the readers would be much more useful. 


Labiche, Lefranc et Jessé, Le Major Cravachon. Edited 
by W. G. Hartog. 62 pp. (Rivingtons.) 1s.—An amusing 
farce, with rather slight exercises and hardly any mis- 
prints, which is a distinctly novel feature in this series. 


Madame de Bawr, Michel Perrin. Edited bv F. L. 
Carter. viii+87 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s.—This interesting 
tale has been well adapted and edited by Mr. Carter. The 
text is clearly printed, and the notes give much useful in- 
formation. Sometimes, it is true, the phraseology is a 
little too learned, or actually clumsy. The vocabulary is 
complete. There is a brave array of appendices to suit all 
tastes: a questionnaire, then the familiar ‘“ words and 
phrases for viva voce drill,” a key to which is supplied 
at the end of the book, exercises in applied grammar and 
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in retranslation, and passages for retranslation. The con- 
cessions made to reform teachers are a welcome sign of 
the times. 


Jean Macé, Le Petit Ravageot. Edited bv Dr. F. W. 
Wilson. vii+87 рр. (Macmillan.) 1s.—This, like the 
foregoing, is a volume in Mr. Siepmann’s Primary French 
Series, and what has been said about '' Michel Perrin " 
applies to this volume also, except that the notes are 
uniformly simple and straightforward. On the other hand, 
we have missed a few words in the vocabulary, such a: 
maitre, jouer. 


Classics. 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe in Latin. Adapted from 
Daniel Defoe's famous book by G. F. Goffeaux. Edited, 
amended, and rearranged by P. A. Barnett. xii- 118 pp. 
(Longmans.)  2s.—This book is welcome. Attractive 
readers for beginners in Latin are very scarce, and no 
boy can fail to be attracted by Robinson Crusoe. He 
will be doublv so if he has made Crusoe's acquaintance 
already in his native tongue. The book is well suited for 
rapid reading. It is a pity, however, that the spelling was 
not revised along with the text. The day has gone bv 
when 7 could be used in Latin books, but here it is 
again. We should have preferred, also, that the long 
vowels should have been marked, since the book is mean: 
for the early stages of Latin. А practical schoolmaster 
might therefore have made a better job of it; but neverthe 
less we are grateful. 


First Book in Latin. By A. J. Inglis and V. Pretty- 
man. xi+302 pp. (New York: The Macmillan Co) 
35. 6d.—We can see no reason for the existence of this 
book. There are others of exactly the same kind, and the 
only advantage which this has over some is that long 
vowels (including concealed longs) are marked. The book 
consists of exercises on the Latin grammar, arranged as 
the grammar is arranged in a primer. Thus the first 
composition exercise is made on the first declension and 
the third persons present active of the first conjugation; 
and the unhappy boy has to exercise his wits on stupid 
sentences like dea vocat, regina puellam laudat, femina 
deas laudat. Many of the exercise phrases are not even 
sentences: e.g., vita feminae, vitae feminarum, deae filia. 
It may be a week before the schoolboy gets out of the 
region of the eternal feminine; and then he learns that 
nauta Romanus de Gallis feris narrat. We think it use- 
less in so unintelligent a book to suggest improvements; 
but it may be well to point out that V is used as a 
consonant as well as I (p. 13). 


Colloquia Latina, adapted from Erasmus. With Notes 
and Vocabulary by G. M. Edwards. xxiv+136 рр. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 15. 6d.—We have again to 
thank Mr. Edwards for a school book іп many respects 
admirable. The Colloquies of Erasmus, like those of 
Corderius and Vives, were written for use in schools, and 
the modern neglect of them is one of many signs that 
we have been following false lights in these latter days. 
It is impossible to read any of these books without 
realising that to the. writers Latin was a living language. 
We are also amazed at the scope of the vocabulary, and 
the mastery of the language which they imply. Mr. 
Edwards has been obliged to suit our more feeble con- 
dition by greatly simplifving these; but the publication 
will do a great service if it helps to reinstate this noble 
One book may lead to another, and 
perhaps the schoolmaster's attitude of mind may be made 
more natural. These racy dialogues cannot fail to interest 
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readers, and we hope they may be widely used. The 
chosen. pieces are: On the Way to School, A Lecture on 
Manners, The Half Holiday, Young Athletes, Young 
Sportsmen, А Lazy Serving Man, A Cretan Rip van 
Winkle, The Wanderer's Return, The Dinner Party, Back 
from the Wars, The Shipwreck, The Drive to Antwerp, 
Erasmus and his Gcdson—a sufficient variety in truth. 
We wish there were no vocabulary; and there is another 
and more serious blot on the book in ап analysis of 
syntax, which is quite out of place in a Reader. 


dn Alphabetical Encyclopedia of Institutions, Persons, 


Events, ~c., of .neient. History and Geography. By Dr. 
Emil Reich. 224 pp. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 35. od. net. 
—This book does not answer to its pretentious title. It 


contains verv brief accounts of many of the names men- 
tioned in classical books, usually two or three lines; 
Caesar has three pages, Cicero one, all the Claudii are 
compressed into one and a half. But we have failed to find 
anv institutions : e.g., Senatus, Comitia, Ecclesia, Archon, 


Syssitia, are all absent, to take a few at random. The 
“Institutions, &c.," together with ‘some very famous 
names, especially in the world of letters апа art," will 


(we are told) appear in another volume, an abridgment 
of Sevffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. As far 
as it goes, the book may be found useful, but chiefly as a 
reminder to those who already know in general and wish 
то recall the particular. Thus of Damocles, we are told 
that he t“ famous in connection. with the incident. of 
the sword hanging bv a horsehair at the banquet given 
tv Dionvsius.'" Amongst the absent names are Constan- 
tne, Solon, Plato, Homer, Pheidias, Demosthenes; while 
Cato Censor has a page, Catiline nearly as much, 
Augustus one-third. Clearly it is not a scholarly book. 


is 


Damon: a Manual of Greck Iambic Composition. By 
J. Н. Williams and Dr. W. Н. D. Rouse. Third edition. 
107 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. ed. net.—We have scen no better 
bok than this for teaching Greek verse composition. 
The pupil, being supposed to know how to scan, is at once 
brought to a sound, practical method of writing complete 
iambic lines. As the chief dithculty occurs in the middle 
of the line, this is tackled at once. The beginner is 
taught to build up his verse about the Bacchius and Cretic 
usually forming the second, third, and fourth feet, and 
then by resolving these he is led on to more complicated 
combinations. There are abundant original examples, well 
graduated, working up to leading articles from newspapers 
and propositions from Euclid. The chief fault we find is 
that the technical terms tend to become complicated, and 
chapter v., on the '' Cretic at the end,” is hard rcading. 
The line at the head of ex. v. is not a good one; as an 
instance of the rule it is excluded by the general rule on 
р. 13. There is a good list of hints and helps on grammar 
and style, versification, and specialities of iambic prosody ; 
but why is such an anomaly mentioned as a first person 
dual, cr ruvas given as a typical first aor. partic. 


Geography. 

Europe and the British Isles. By Lilias Milroy. 196 pp. ; 
maps. (DBlaekie.) 2s.—--1he author has written this book 
їп readable fashion, and designed it for use in junior 
and middle forms. Each chapter is followed by a short 
summary of phvsical features and political facts, and an 
attempt is made to show the connection existing between 
the latter and the former. This connection, however, is 
neither insisted upen nor developed, as it should be, if it 
i$ to satisfy modern geography teachers. There are certain 
defects, tco, which militate against the utility of the work. 
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There is no index; the maps do not illustrate points in the 
text, and are merely poor substitutes for those of the 
ordinary school atlas; and there are several statements 
here and there which, to sav the least, require modification. 
Portland cement, for example, has no industrial athnity with 
Portland stone; olive trees are not found in any quanti- 
ties on the Plain of Lombardy ; all the rocks of the '' Iron 
Gates '" were not blown up; the Karst can hardly be con- 
sidered as a purely Herzegovinian feature; and the Gulf 
Stream is not the determining factor of Norway's open 
harbours. 


The British. Empire. 
(Black.) 
Geography 


By F. D. Herbertson. 234 pp. 
2s. 6d.— his, the last issue of the '' Descriptive 
'' series, is largely a compilation of extracts from 
the preceding six volumes. "There are, however, scveral 
new '' descriptions ’’—chiefly of occupations and industries 
—and the old plan of a formal intróduction has been dis- 
pensed with. То take its place, Mrs. Herbertson has 
inserted short commentaries in leaded type, which serve the 
purpose of linking together the several extracts. — The 
whole idea of the books—travellers’ stories and original 
authorities— makes them the best geography ‘‘ Readers "’ 
on the market, and as such we can safely recommend this 
or any other of the series. 


The Dritish Isles. By Prof. L. W. Lyde. 6th Edition. 
128 pp. (Black.) 15. 4d.— This is geography on the note- 
book system, and we like it. The six editions (in eight 
years) speak for others as well as ourselves, and bear silent 
witness to Prof. Lyde’s reputation for accuracy and apti- 
tude. In this new edition the paging is identical with that 
of the sth edition, but several small additions have been 
made, and statistics (the reader is not troubled with much in 
this wav) have been brought up to 1905. The '' problem ” 
paper at the end of the book is not particularly satisfactory. 
It is far too short and far too much like an ordinary 
examination paper. 


An Introduction to Practical Geography. In Three Sec- 
tions. By A. T. Simmons and H. Richardson. (Mac- 
millan.) 1s. each section.— The issue of this deservedly 
praised and now well-known book in three separate sections 
at a moderate price is to be commended. As we reviewed 
the book in the March (1906) number of THE ScHoor 
WoRLDb, and as our opinion of it, after a more intimate 
acquaintance than was then possible, is unaltered, there 
is no need to say more than that teachers of boys and 
girls of thirteen years and upwards—especially “© upwards ” 
—should get the book, whether in the full 3s. 6d. edition cr 
in these separate 15. parts. Section I. deals with '' Maps "' 
and map-making; Section Il. with '' The Globe” and 
mathematical geography; Section 111. with '' Climate '' 
and climatic phenomena. Throughout the sections much, 
though not exclusive use is made of interesting exercises 
and problems. 


Mathematics. 
A First Statics. By C. S. Jackson апа R. M. Milne. 
ix--380 pp. (Dent.) 45. nct.— The movement towards a 


change in the character of elementary text-books on 
mechanics is well represented in the book under notice. 
The first chapter does not consist of a discussion of the 
laws of motion, nor does it give a proof of the parallelo- 
gram of forces, but gives a clear statement of the prin- 
ciple of the lever, illustrated with many examples of a 
simple, practical kind. ‘The next two chapters treat the 
resultant of two fcrces, graphically and analytically, and 
these are followed by a chapter on moments. Machines, 
work, cfliciency, are taken up in chapter v., and friction 
N 
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in chapter vi. A long chapter is devoted to centres of 
gravity; frames and link polygons are dealt with in two 
chapters. The penultimate chapter discusses the general 
conditions of equilibrium, while the last treats of forces 
in space. The mere enumeration of the contents, while 
showing the order in which the subject is treated, docs 
not indicate the great variety of practical illustrations in 
which the book abounds, and which give it a character 
that differentiates it considerably from the older tvpe of 
text-book. "Though practical in its numerous applications, 
the book is thoroughly trustworthy as an introduction to 
the science of mechanics, and can be safely recommended 
to the attention of teachers who are in search of a good 
book for beginners. 


Elementary Problem Papers. By Clement V. Durell. 
vii-- 120 pp. (Arnold.) 15. 6d.—This collection of Problem 
Papers is stated to be intended for boys who have just 
finished the usual elementary course and are starting more 
advanced work. The various sets, seventy-eight in all, 
each containing eight questions, include several questions 
of greater interest than are usually to be found in such 
collections, and should prove of considerable value to 
teachers and to pupils who wish to test their knowledge 
in view of examinations or for recreation. 


Geometrical Exercises. Parts i., ii., iii., iv. By L 
Ashcroft. 32 pp. each part. (Arnold.) Paper covers, 4d 
each part.—These Exercises are designed for classes which 
do not use a text-book. The leading theorems of plane 
geometry, including the geometry of similar figures, are 
printed in bold tvpe; manv of the questions, especially in 
part i., are exceedinglv simple, and lead up to the con- 
sideration of the more elementary properties of geometrical 
figures; and ample practice in drawing diagrams is pro- 
vided. For teachers who prefer to do without a text-book 
these Exercises may be useful. 


И 
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The Teaching of Elementary Mechanics. 74 рр. (Мас- 
millan.) 2s. net.—This book contains a report of the 
discussion at the meeting of the British Association at 
Johannesburg on the teaching of elementary mechanics, as 
well as a number of contributions sent to the editor, Prof. 
Perry, by several gentlemen who did not take part in the 
discussion; it also includes a paper by Mr. Ashford on 
*'The Teaching of Mechanics by Experiment," which 
appeared in THE Scuoor Wonrp, vol. viii., pp. 335-9. 
The feature that strikes the reader of the book most 
forcibly is the divergence of views expressed bv the various 
contributors; there is perhaps only one point on which 
all are agreed, namely, that in the earlier stages the study 
of mechanics must be based on experiment. There is, 
however, considerable difference of opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the study should begin with statics or 
kinetics. Of course, examinations and ©“ academic 
methods " are subjected to fierce criticism, though Prof. 
Larmor’s weighty remarks on examinations seem to us to 
be a much needed corrective to the too unmeasured de- 
nunciation of some of the contributors. In spite, how- 
ever, of the great differences of view displaved in the 
book, it is a good sign that the teaching of such an 
important subiect is being seriouslv debated bv men of 
the greatest eminence in the scientific world, and nothing 
but good can follow from such discussion, though for the 
moment the '* average " teacher, as well as the “© average "' 
bov, may be left in perplexitv. It may be pointed out 
that several contributors lay great stress on the faculty 
of stating results in clear and accurate language; un- 
fortunatelv, this facultv is but poorlv developed in most 
pupils, and it requires time for its development. After 
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all, a thorough training in English is a necessity for 
the successful study of mechanics. 


The Elements of Book-keeping. By М. Webster 
Jenkinson. viii+208 рр. (Arnold.) 15. 6d.—A very 
clearly written book, thoroughly satisfactory as an intro- 
duction to the subject. 


Modern Commercial Arithmetic. By Geo. H. Douglas. 
Part i. Elementary Stage. iii+163 pp.  (Macmillan.) 
1s. 6d.—A well-written book, with numerous examples of 
a practical kind, on the elementary subjects of commercial 
arithmetic. | 


Science and Technology. 

A Method of Teaching Chemistry in Schools. By A. M. 
Hughes and R. Stern. xii+120 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 35. net.—Kipling has insisted that there 
are many ways of constructing tribal lays, each one of 
which is correct. Similarly, we surmise there are as many 
satisfactory methods of introducing young pupils to the 
study of chemistry as there are experienced and well- 
trained teachers. The only real test of the merits of the 
course of work outlined in this book is to try it with an 
average class. "Though we recognise the freshness of treat- 
ment of a familiar subject and the indications the book 
affords of the skill of the mistresses who have compiled 
it, we are disposed to think that most teachers will prefer 
to follow the line of research already adopted in most 
school laboratories. At the same time, the earnest science 
teacher, responsible for the work of elementary pupils, 
should obtain and study the lessons contained in this 
volume. 


Life and Evolution. By F. W. Headley. (Duckworth.) 
8s.—This book is the outcome of lectures to Haileybury 
boys, and is written in an easy and, at times, colloquial 
style that should secure for it a wide circle of readers. 
Mr. Headley begins at the bottom of the tree of life, and 
takes us by steps, some of them rather long, up to the 
mind of man. We are inclined to find fault with the title: 
except in dealing with reptiles and birds, there is little 
of evolution in these pages: progress in plenty, but not 
evolution in the usual sense. The author holds somewhat 
heretical opinions about moulds (mucor) and bacteria, re- 
garding them as ''in the main animals"; nor will all 
biologists agree with him as to the prioritv of plants in 
the appearance of life upon earth. A few misstatements of 
facts occur : Cordvlophora thrives elsewhere in the Broads 
than at Hickling; we have ourselves found it in the River 
Ant at Irstead; the teeth of Hyrax can hardly be de- 
scribed ‘‘ as those of a rabbit ’’; Lacerta vivipara does not 
leave her young to their fate, she accompanies her family 
for some weeks; we should be glad to have some evidence 
in support of the statement that whales underwent a sudden 
denudation of hair. Attention may be directed to a few 
misprints: p. 79, Plesiosauris; Fig. 49, caracoid; p. 108, 
nob (bis); p. 134, four lines from bottom, shows for show; 
р. 245, Pisum satisum. But these slips do not detract 
from the general excellence and readableness of the volume. 


(1) A Health Reader. 1. Ву Dr. C. E. Shelly and 


E. Stenhouse. 160 pp. (Macmillan.) 15. 

(2) Hygiene and Temperance. By Florence L. Mather. 
127 pp. (Nelson.) 15. 

(3) Good Health. I. By Dr. F. G. Jewett. 172 pp. 
(Ginn.) 2s. 

(4) Good Health. I. By F. H. Shoosmith. 47 pp. 


(Charles and Dible.) 2s. per dozen. 
These four little books are one and all admirable both 
in intention and execution. The elementary facts of human 
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physiology are set forth in plain, straightforward language 
such as a child can understand, and their bearing on rules 
of life and conduct are clearly explained. 

Dr. Shelly and Mr. Stenhouse cover the whole ground 
in their volume, and have succeeded in presenting their 
story without employing a single difficult or unfamiliar 
word. We regret that in the account of respiration thev 
speak of '' sucking ’’ the air into the lungs, and make no 
mention of atmospheric pressure as the cause of the 
inrush of air.  ''Sucking " always seems to put the 
effective force at the wrong end. 

Miss Mather's book is intended for teachers and higher 
classes, and treats the subject from a more domestic point 
of view. 

Dr. Jewett’s '* Good Health," which forms part of 
the Gulick Hygiene Series, is an American work. Its 
style, allusions, and narrated episodes are so entirely 
Transatlantic that, excellent as it is, it is hardly likely to 
be much used in this countrv. 

Mr. Shoosmith's similarly titled booklet is concerned 
only with breathing and circulation. The account is very 
well written; but there is one curious omission, viz., the 
importance of inhaling through the nostrils and not 
through the open mouth. ‘This book is a marvel of cheap- 
ness, but is printed in good clear tvpe and is well 
illustrated. 


A Text Book of Botany: Part I., The Anatomy of 
Flowering Plants. By M. Yates. 147 pp. (Whittaker.) 
—This book is little more than a profuselv illustrated 
glossary of botanical terms. Twenty years ago it might 
have become popular; to-day its chief readers will probably 
be those—they still survive here and there—who think 
à knowledge of botany consists in the ability to describe 
a plant in technical language. 


Miscellaneous. 


Education and National Progress, Essays and Addresses, 
1970-1905. By Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B. xi+269 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 55. net.—' The publication of this volume 
serves to remind us how much higher education owes to 
the assiduous and persistent advocacy by Sir Norman 
Lockver of the need for scientific habits of thought in all 
forms of human activity. Throughout the long period 
covered by these essays he has not ceased to urge upon 
British. statesmen that the best preparation for peace and 
war is a scientifically graded scheme of national educa- 
tion, so fashioned as to form an organised whole from 
the elementary school to the university. Many of the re- 
forms for which Sir Norman Lockyer and other men of 
science pleaded in the early 'seventies have long been 
adopted ; but though these efforts have been felt in many 
directions and a great deal has been accomplished, there 
is much these pioneers have taught us still to be done so 
far as secondary and higher education are concerned. The 
methods of science have permeated pedagogic practice; 
and, even in schools where science as such meets with 
scant regard, linguistic subjects are taught in accordance 
with the most approved scientific methods. In these essays 
there is no wish expressed to oust literary subjects from 
the curriculum; the plea is rather for a well-balanced 
scheme of work in which the humanities and science unite 
to assist the production of well-educated citizens. We 
cordially commend the volume to the attention of teachers. 


The Magic Whistle and other Fairy-tale Plays. By 
Frank Nesbit. 156 pp. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d. net.—These 
plays are neither better nor worse than others of their 
kind. Any person of average intelligence could, by taking 
a little thought, turn any fairy-tale into an actable play 
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for chiidren. For fairy-tales have the advantage of 
possessing a readv-made beginning, middle, and end. Nor 
is it difficult, with practice, to invent such dialogue as 
the following : 

‘* Fairy Godmother. Now, your Majesty, didn't you say 
that whoever should make the Princess laugh should marry 
her ? 

King. Yes, old lady, I believe I did. 

Fairy Godmother. Then (pointing to Jack) here is her 
husband. 

King. Oh, come now, I really can't give her to him. 
Why, I don't even know who he is.” 

There is no objection to such pieces being learnt and 
acted by children at home during the holidays. But it is 
a pity to offer such dramatic pabulum to school pupils. 
The time spent in learning by heart words that are not 
in any sense literary can be ill spared in these days of an 
overcrowded curriculum. However, we would not be too 
hard on plavs that can well serve as matter for amusement 
on wet days and birthdays. Mr. Nesbit has at least not 
attempted to be too funny, or to appeal to the grown-up 
understanding while he is amusing the young. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in Tne ScHoot Woro will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Pessimism in Education. 


Тнк true interest of Prof. Armstrong's panegyric of 
" Plain Reading '' in the March number of THE ScHOOL 
WonLD lies in the profound scepticism of the writer as 
to the value of any directive influence in education. 
Under the guise of a recommendation to teachers and 
controlling authorities, Prof. Armstrong expresses opinions 
which can only be taken to mean that, at least in so far 
as any cultivation. of the humanities is concerned, he 
despairs of the teacher, and despairs of the school. '' The 
vast majority of our teachers cannot expound the beauties 
of our classics with advantage." ‘‘ The average teacher 
simply cannot understand, sav, ' In Memoriam.'" Such 
are the assumptions with which he sets out, and he takes 
for granted that the ordinary literature lessons may be 
fairly described as ''the dreary repetition by a semi- Or 
demi-semi-competent teacher of somebody's pedantic, if 
not sacrilegious, annotations of one of Shakespeare's 
plays." There is likely to be a grain of justice in any 
charge, however extravagant; and the article in question 
might not have been without its use as a forcible protest 
against methods of teaching that are as yet by no means 
wholly discredited, if the indictment had been accompanied 
by any helpful suggestion tending to improve existing 
conditions. But the writer's proposals are essentially de- 
structive in their tendency. The teacher is apparently to 
efface himself until his influence practically disappears. 
He is not even to choose the reading-books, and, indeed, 
there will be little left for him except to pass them round 
to his pupils, and perhaps to exercise some police regula- 
tion as to their use. The next logical step would be to 
declare the school a useless institution in regard to all 
studies, such as literature and history, that rest mainly 
upon books. "Though Prof. Armstrong has not explicitly 
followed out his argument to this conclusion, readers of 
his article cannot fail to see the drift of his suggestions. 

A criticism so ruthless, which brings an indictment 
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against a whole profession, and attacks the greater part 
of the educational machinery in which the capital of 
every civilised country has been sunk, would have to be 
supported by very weighty reasons. It will be worth 
while to examine closely those which Prof. Armstrong 
presents. But a serious difficulty arises at the outset, for 
it is impossible to make out with any certainty from the 
terms of the article what the writer really means by the 
“© plain reading " which he recommends. There are, I 
take it, four conceivable interpretations of the phrase. It 
may be meant that we should prefer (1) matter to style, 
or (2) informative to imaginative literature, or (3) books 
about things, in the narrower sense, to books about people, 
or (4) books fancied bv the pupils to those chosen for 
them according to any standard. Which of these, if any, 
is the sense in which Prof. Armstrong uses the words? 
The trouble is that, to judge from the expressions in his 
article, he means at once all and none of them. When 
we read his warnings against the seductions of ‘‘ mere 
word-painting,” and are told to “learn to think more of 
the stuff in it—of the subject-matter of the literature we 
prescribe," we take it to be the first of the possible mean- 
ings that is intended, but presently we have the safe- 
guarding proviso: ''Far be it from me to discourage 
either the study of words or the reading of classic litera- 
ture." Then, when such works as Morris's “ Earthly 
Paradise" are condemned, and “all the fairy-tales 
together, all the heathen myths," are unfavourably com- 
pared with ''the great book of Nature,” we naturally 
think that ''plain reading " is opposed to imaginative 
literature; but presently we find Hugh Miller's praise of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey as children's books quoted with 
approval. Again, the reiterated suggestion that school 
reading should be mostly concerned with geology and 
kindred sciences would seem hostile to any preoccupation 
with history, biography, or fiction; vet '' Treasure Island ” 
is recommended on the ground that it is “just full of 
human nature." Lastly, there are numerous injunctions 
to withdraw all control over the reading of young people, 
either at school or at home, and to leave the choice 
entirely to chance or the random fancy of the readers. 
" Browse on books, earlv and late; almost any books, 
all the books that you can get hold of." But we are also 
told that “‘the number of readable books giving sound 
and accurate information is very small." Presumably the 
bovs and girls are to discover this small number laboriously 
for themselves. ''If it be in them, in time they will 
learn to separate wheat from chaff.” Yet it is not even 
clear whether the teacher is to have any part in the matter 
or not. On the one hand, it is laid down that ‘ the 
stream of English literature should be allowed to flow 
pure and undefiled through the youthful mind." But 
“what is read should be criticised—the authority should 
always be asked for.” Is the teacher to listen sub- 
missively to the criticisms of the pupils, or will he be 
allowed occasionally to put in a word of his own? It 
would certainly seem that Prof. Armstrong does not know 
his own mind, or at least that he has not the courage of 
his convictions in any one of the directions that he is 
inclined to pursue. 

Let us, however, put on one side all the inconsistencies 
of the article, real or apparent, and try to get at the real 
inwardness of the writer's attitude. It is pretty clear, 
despite his protests, that the world of reality to which 
alone Prof. Armstrong would be genuinely interested in 
introducing young people is the inorganic world. He 
would allow this, interest to bulk by far the most largelv 
in every school curriculum, not only filling up the hours 


of practical work, but absorbing most, if not all, of the 
time assigned to the study of books. He is intolerant of 
the distinctively human interest. He sees little educational 
value in any pictures of the past that are not con- 
cerned with material conditions as reproduced Ьу the 
methods of physical science. To him, striking characters 
such as Warren Hastings and Clive and Frederick the 
Great, who represent great historical movements, are only 
“ bores,” and he cannot imagine how an account of them 
could have any attraction for voung people. He apparently 
has not read Macaulay's “Essay on Frederick the Great” 
recently, or he could not have forgotten how racy and 
sparkling a narrative it is. 

Imaginative works are rated no more highly. Shake- 
speare's plays apparently deserve no serious study; it is 
enough to see one occasionally represented on the stage. 
This is not the place to fight the battle of the humanities 
over again. No one can deny the value of the impetus 
given to the direct study of nature in our schools by Prof. 
Armstrong and other thinkers of the same type, but when 
there is апу. question of the apportionment of time and 
effort in a comprehensive school course, the opinion of 
extremists can count for very little. 

More striking than Prof. Armstrong's scientific 
is his attitude towards teachers and schools, which can 
onlv be described as educational nihilism. It is not only 
that he has a poor opinion of them as they are at present; 
his scheme of things would really leave no worthy place 
for them under anv conceivable conditions. He apparentlv 
does not believe in class teaching at all. Boys and girls 
are, it would seem, to educate themselves for the most 
part, and what they cannot do alone is to be effected by 
some tutorial system which would involve the exclusive 
of a teacher to a single pupil, or at most to a 
two or three. Surelv this is idealism run mad! 
It is as easy as it is profitless to frame utopias that 
bear no relation to necessary economic conditions. If 
education is to be a possession of the pcople at all, children 
must be taught in numbers, and any suggestions for the 
improvement of schools must reckon with that supreme 
fact. The fallacy that runs through the whole of Prof. 
Armstrong's argument lies in the assumption that the 
average boy or girl is a serious and eager student, who 
will not only study diligently such books as are really 
suited to their stage of development, but will plough 
through any number of books bv wav of experiment until 
they reach the select few that satisfy their wants. It is 
all very well to say, “© It matters little what is read, so 
long as the habit of reading seriously and acquisitively 
be gained." How is this habit to be gained? Does Prof. 
Armstrong know so little of children as to imagine that 
they can be trusted to acquire it for themselves without 
even the slightest guidance from more experienced readers ? 
Even if all voung people had ready access to a well- 
stocked library, the greater number would rarely enter 
it at all except under compulsion, and of those who did 
venture inside, the majority would be satisfied with the 
most frivolous books they could find, and would never 
develop a taste for any other class of literature, unless 
through some outside influence. The chance of prescribing 
certain reading for school purposes is in most cases the 
onlv available means of raising thc natural taste to a 
higher level. It is, of course, desirable that the guidance 
should savour as little as possible of constraint, and that 
every effort. should be made to lead voung people into 
higher realms of culture by the pleasantest paths. What 
is put before them must not be so far bevond their present 
taste and capacity as to repel them, but if there is to be 
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anv assured progress, it should always be of a higher 
than the majority would have chosen for them- 
selves. In the article suggesting certain courses of school 
reading which called forth Prof. Armstrong's pronounce- 
ment, this was the object kept in view, and it is a matter 
of fair debate whether the proposed scheme should be 
modified. or extended. But it is too late in the day to 
revert to educational anarchy in regard to the literary 
treasures of the ages which it is the privilege of each 
generation to open up to their successors. The time- 
honoured and plausible notion of turning children into a 
library to browse at their own sweet will, which Prof. 
Armstrong seeks to recommend anew, would prove 
disastrous in nineteen cases out of twenty. A large 
measure of individual choice is not incompatible with the 
exercise of some persuasive and even authoritative 
guidance, and teachers will have little hesitation in making 
full use of the opportunities which their position affords 
them. James OLIPHANT. 
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I Have to thank the editors of Tue Scnoor \\'окїл› for 
an advance proof of the above letter. [ fear that even 
Mr. Oliphant has scarcely learnt. to read, judging from 
the interpretation he gives to many of my sentences; he 
has certainly failed to appreciate the obiect of mv article. 
He had given us advice as to the best authors for school 
reading: I ventured to suggest that his list was a dreary 
and narrow one from the schoolbov's point of view—that 
he was aiming at too high an object and going too slowly 
—that the primary песа was instruction in the simple art 
of reading, not the dull dissection of books which grown- 
uns are pleased to regard as classics. I insisted also on 
the need of an effective correlation of literary with prac- 
tical studies. His answer is to call me a pessimist. 

My criticism is '' ruthless” and '' brings an indictment 
against a whole profession." Is it not then an acknow- 
leiged fact that we do not know how to teach English? 
Mas not an association for the promotion of English teach- 
ing been established recently—subscription ss. less a re- 
duciion to those who come in bv a side entry?  Surelv, a 
shameful enough confession of impotence, this! “ Strange 
though it seems, English literature is a new subject in 
Pubiic Schools. We are largely in the stage of experi- 


ment." ] quote from one of the essays written for The 
Times. 

Again, mv criticism '' attacks the greater part of the 
educational machinery in which the capital of every 
civilised country has been sunk.’’ Has not the introduc- 
tion of electricity led to the entire setting aside of 
machinery in which vast sums had been sunk? Will not 


the adoption of a similar policy be a necessary consequence 
of the introduction of Common Sense into education? I 
have already mildly suggested—in my Mosely report—that 
it would be well if we scrapped the whole wretched 
academic show and started afresh. Аге we to scrap 
machinery only in the interests of sharcholders? Surely, 
human souls are of some consequence ! 

Something must be done to curb the so-called teacher, 
so that the pupil may have leisure and opportunitv to 
learn. The Dean of Durham commences а charming 
essay '* Of Education as an Instrument for Deadening the 
Human Intellect,” in the February number of the Parent’s 
Review, by quoting the words of Comenius (1627): ** May 
the guiding star and rudder of our Didactic be this: to 
search out a rule after which Teachers may teach less 
and scholars may learn morc! And it is noteworthy 
that the Dean also writes—'' Let us teach languages in 
the more natural ways.” 
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If the boy at school were heard, would he not often 
excluim to the teacher—'* Do be quict, don't talk so much 
—don't ask such silly questions and give such feeble ex- 
planations—do let me read quietly and do something 
mysclf—give me time to think for myself—don’t ask me 
to do something fresh every half hour or so "? The class 
of teacher Mr. Oliphant represents forget that the outlook 
of men from thirty to fifty vears old is not that of bovs 
of ten to fifteen years. I implied that Warren Hastings 
and Clive and Frederick the Great were bores to most 
Loys, who cate nothing for politics. What if Macaulay's 
essay on Frederick the Great be racy and sparkling (not 
“ educative in the highest sense of the term,” be it noted) 
—to grown-up men who know something of the world? 
'" Deeds that won the Empire " and '' Bail Up” are far 
more likely to be regarded as racy and sparkling by boys. 
While on Macaulay, let me suggest that Mr. Oliphant is 
perhaps not familiar with his essay on Lord Bacon—-I 
would him to read it and to note how poor, in 
Macaulav's opinion, have been the services rendered by 
the humanists in comparison with those of the exponents 
of the Baconian philosophy of utilitarianism. 

* Does Prof. Armstrong know so little of children,” &c. 
-—pechaps he knows more than Mr. Oliphant supposes. 
His opinion certainly is that their intelligence is beyond 
that of most teachers and that their faults are to a far 
less extent congenital than a consequence of the inane 
teaching to which they are subjected at school. Thring 
is worth consulting on this point. The thing the average 
teacher understands least is the bov—the only person who 
has less understanding of him is the examiner. This could 
not be more clearly shown than it is in the English paper 
set at the recent Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London—a more damnable production cannot be 
imagined (cf. Ruskin, '' Sesame and Lilies,” par. 18)— 
suitable perhaps for the D.Lit. but not for children of the 
age of sixteen or thereabouts. No better illustration could 
be given how not to teach English in school. 

The literary teachers have had possession of the schools 
these generations past and to what state have thev brought 
us? To the verge of intellectual bankruptcy! They have 
disregarded the new knowledge entirely and have not made 
the attempt even to teach their pupils to read—instead 
they have revelled in pedantic verbalism. I am optimist 
enough to believe that at no distant date the nation 
will see to it that the work of education be entrusted 
to men with a more practical outlook—to men who can 
lead their pupils to know both themselves and the world, 
in accordance with the advice tendered by that prince of 
humanists, Matthew Arnold, some thirty vears ago. 

As to the use of books, it were well if we could pay 
heed to the ‘f Complaint of Books "" put forward by Bishop 
de Bury somewhere about 1300: * О idle fishermen, using 
only the nets of others, which when torn it is all ve can 
do to clumsily repair but can net no new ones of your 
own! ve enter on the labours of others, ve repeat the 
lessons of others, ve mouth with theatric effort the super- 
ficiallv repeated wisdom of others. As the silly parrot 
imitates the words he has heard, so such men are mere 
reciters of all but authors of nothing, imitating Balaam’s 
ass, Which, though senseless of itself, vet became eloquent 
of speech and the teacher of its master though a prophet. 
Recover vourselves О poor in Christ and studiously re- 
gard us books, without which ve can never be properly 
shod in the preparation of the Gospel of Peace . . . books 


ask 


implore of vou: make your young men, who though 
ignorant аге apt of intellect, apply themselves to 
study. . . ."* Hexry E. ARMSTRONG. 
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Catechetical Teaching. 


THe welcome appearance of Sir Oliver Lodge's new 
Catechism raises the question whether a catechism is the 
most effective method of teaching anything to the young. 
I suppose that vears ago all sorts of useful knowledge in 
science, gcography, history, and so on, were taught by 
catechisms, such as Mangnall's '' Questions." And that 
since then even greater emphasis has been put on the 
method of teaching by question and answer. A book on 
arithmetic consists almost entirely of questions; but we 
generally keep the answers confidential until our pupils 
have made some scrious struggle with the questions for 
themselves. Ys not a question a stimulus to thought, an 
answer a sedative? 

Again, many of us use questions in our laboratory teach- 
ing of experimental science. “© What gases, if any, are 
produced when (a) zinc dust and (b) bleaching powder are 
separately heated іп test-tubes? " If, after experimenting, 
our pupils persistently answer ‘‘(a) hydrogen and 
(b) oxygen,” we turn again to our test-tubes, and find 
results surprising and instructive, which would certainly 
have escaped us if we had taught ex cathedra or from a 
book. 

Hence one cannot help wondering whether it might not 
be useful to suppress the answers to questions in other 
fields, especially when it is alleged that the answers to be 
sought depend ultimately upon evidence and upon experi- 
ence. Indeed, one may even have a vision of the passive 
resister and the high churchman both agreeing to public 
education '' on the basis of the catechism,’’ the questions 
only to be supplied to the child. We are none the less 
grateful to Sir Oliver Lodge for his suggestive Key for the 
use of parents and teachers. Неси RICHARDSON. 

Bootham School, York. 
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HaviNG seen Mr. Richardson's letter, through the 
courtesy of the editors, I should like to add that in my 
judgment a catechism should in the first instance be only 
in the hands of the teacher, and that the children should 
be given an opportunity of understanding and considering 
anv serious question before an answer is supplied by 
authority. Their minds should be skilfully made ready 
to welcome each answer when it is given; but never 
should they be expected to construct for themselves what 
the teacher may consider to be the correct answer. Their 
attention should be concentrated on the real issue, not on 
what someone else may happen to be thinking about that 


issue. The spontaneous ideas of unsophisticated children 
are often interesting, and are certainly helpful to a 
teacher. 


As to the amount of time and opportunity that can 
wisely be given to any one question, that must depend on 
its nature; some can be answered in the laboratory or 
the garden, some with the aid of books of reference, and 
some (and perhaps these are the most educative) by the 
unaided action of the child's mind on its own store of 
experience. For instance, such a question as '' What is 
the distinctive character of manhood?” or “In what 
ways does man differ from other animals? "' could be so 
best answered, and answers of this kind are best obtained 
in a lively viva-voce manner. It is usually only questions 
of empirical fact, such as occur in subjects akin to history 
and geography and language, that must be looked up in 
books. 

But there are fundamental questions in philosophy and 
religion, such as children sometimes spontaneously ask or 
can easily be interested in, to which answers must 
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ultimately be given from the point of view of an enlarged 
experience; it being understood that we are all groping 
our way in these matters, and that adults do not pretend 
to infallibility when they help children towards what they 
conceive to be the truth. It is such questions as these on 
which a carefully drafted set of formal answers can 
gradually and judiciously be administered. In some cases 
such answers may legitimately be learned by heart, even 
when the full meaning can only subsequently dawn upon 
the budding intelligence; though it is clear that such a 
method must be emploved with caution. Questions dealt 
with at length should usually have some intrinsic interest 
and importance of their own, or else should be a natural 
outcome of a lesson: applying in detail, and to special 
cases, that which has been given in general principles. 

It would be wearisome, however, to adhere exclusively 
to the method of instruction by question; sometimes there 
should be instruction bv lecture also, but never unless the 
spirit of inquisitiveness is alive. OLIVER LODGE. 
University of Birmingham. 


Epidemics in Day Schools. 


A QUESTION on which light is urgently needed is that 
of epidemics of the milder diseases. Until one is brought 
face to face with an outbreak, one cannot realise how 
hopelessly authorities differ. A single instance will suffice 
of a matter which came prominently under the writer’s 
notice some vears ago. There happened to be in a small 
town a somewhat extensive epidemic of measles, and 
the question of quarantine became serious. Four local 
doctors were consulted as to the extent of time necessary 
for a boy to be isolated after the first symptoms showed 


themselves. Each one differed entirely in his views. One 
actually demanded six weeks as the minimum time; 
another stated that three weeks was quite sufficient. Both 


were mild cases. In his perplexity, the writer had re- 
course to what he considered the best books on the subject. 
He consulted three. No. 1 said that in a mild case a 
pupil might return to school on the fifteenth day after 
infection; No. 2 regarded three weeks as the minimum 
time; No. 3 was equally positive that a month was 
necessary. What was a worried headmaster to do? After 
much pondering, the wisest course appeared to be to throw 
the whole responsibility upon the doctors, and to ask 
them in each case to state that the patient might return 
to school without danger of infecting other boys. Prac- 
tically every doctor declined to sign the document, assert- 
ing that it was impossible to state exactly when there was 
no further danger of infection. Obviously, therefore, the 
whole matter had to be left to the arbitrament of chance 
and to the conscience of the individual parent. 

Surely this is not creditable to medical science. However, 
this is a minor difficulty to that which one experiences 
when there is a question of a boy who already has had an 
illness coming to school from a house where the disease 
exists. Nearly every authority asserts that it is impossible, 
except in rare cases, to have the same disease twice. (The 
diseases referred to are measles, whooping-cough, chicken- 
pox, mumps, and scarlet fever.) Nevertheless, in a not 
very long experience, the present writer has come upon 
numbers of cases where it has been positively asserted 
that a boy has had the same disease two or three times. 
No doubt this is often due to the confusion between 
German and English measles, but even allowing for this 
error it seems impossible for a layman, at апу rate, to 
doubt that second attacks do occur more often than is 
asserted. That is, however, not the important point. 
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What should be decided without a shadow of doubt is 
whether a boy, not himself ill, can carry the germs from 
those infected to those at present immune.  Practically 
every authority asserts that he can, and on a priori evidence 
the fact should be certain. Yet it seems that there is 
grave reason to doubt whether the chance is not so slight 
that it can usually be neglected. 

The working of a day school becomes so quickly and 


hopelessly disorganised by an epidemic, that if it 
could be established that only the actually ill pupils 
necd be kept away considerable relief would be 
experienced. It is no use relying on isolation in a 
private house. In the homes from which most day 


pupils come facilities for such treatment are practically 
non-existent. Consequently, one of two courses must be 
adopted. Either all the children from an infected house 
must be rigorouslv excluded so long as there is the 
slightest infection, or all should be allowed to come except 
those actually ill. The former course is (theoretically) 
adopted by 99 per cent. of principals of schools. The 
word ‘ theoretically " is used advisedly, for one becomes 
very sceptical as to whether it is always carried out. 
Many of these diseases have now become so mild that 
the doctor is not called in at all, and when he is called 
in the mischief is done. The germs are already in the 
school. The infection is present. May it not be reason- 
ablv asked whether it is not lost labour to exclude the 
** well’? pupils? Certainly in the experience of one head- 
master this course has been adopted with such success 
that he is rapidlv becoming very sceptical as to the utility 
of the conventional methods. A little common sense on 
this question scems to be urgently needed. If the “© well” 
persons do carry the infection, exactly what infection does 
the doctor himself carry? How many children who are 
excluded from schools are also excluded from churches or 
other places of worship? They cannot possibly be con- 
fined to the house. Over and over again, children 
rigorously excluded from associating with their fellow- 
pupils in school have been seen playing with them in the 
streets or sitting next to them in churches. Are we not 
in our present system straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing whole droves of camels? 

The policy of the open window in the schools, the 
continual preaching and teaching the gospel of fresh air, 
seem to be of far higher importance than the meticulous 
regulations usually insisted upon by authority. Apparently 
the medical profession acquiesce in the continucd necessity 
for such diseases as measles and mumps and whooping- 
cough. At the same time, they preach the need to guard 
against infection from them. What often happens? А 
child carefully guarded against these diseases in his child- 
hood is sent to a big boarding school, where he promptly 
catches them one after the other, with a result that his 
work is seriously hindered and the disease is rendered far 
more severe than it would have been in early youth. 
Sometimes one is forced to think that if the money spent 
on public isolation hospitals and school sanatoria were 
spent on inculcating the elementary principles of sanita- 
tion and fresh air far more good would be done, and the 
diseases stamped out in time. 

However, this is a digression. The somewhat heretical 
views put forward here are advanced with fear and 
trembling in the hope that they may perhaps elicit sensible 
recommendations from persons of experience and authority. 
The problem is a most vexaticus one; and the present 
system would seem to entail a maximum of vexation with 
a minimum of efficiency. HEADMASTER. 


Dr. Rouse’s '' First Greek Course.” 


I HAVE to thank your critic for his corrections of certain 
oversights in my ‘‘ First Greek Course." The rule for 
comparison, however, which he desires to alter (p. 10), is 
correct for тікрбғ and wuxvos as for шкроѕ, the syllable 
(not the vowel) being ''long"' or heavy in all these. 


It might be more clearly put, however. I do not 
think the rule as to relations of space (p. 19) implies 
that the cases can always be used alone in these 


senses; a similar rule is given for Latin, where preposi- 
tions generally have to be used, and I assume a know- 
ledge of Latin. The accent of contracted adjectives is not 
as he states, so far as I am aware (sce Jelf's ‘f Greek 
Grammar," i., p. 127, for example). avwyewy does no 
harm in a conspectus as complement to «dAws. A€dAUKw, 
AeAUPkouu, Or rather corresponding forms in other perfect 
stems, are sometimes wanted. I should be glad of some 
clear evidence to decide between neut. стау éords, BeBws 
*BeBós; what evidence 1 know is not to my mind decisive. 
yeyós is strong in favour of BeBós but the quantity in 
éarós may make a difference. The balance of probability 
is, I think, in favour of what I have given. 
W. Н. D. Rowse. 


To take Dr. Rouse's points seriatim. A short vowel 
before a mute followed by a liquid or nasal does not 
make a long syllable; the first syllable of шкрбз is long 
because the « is long, and similarly the first syllables of 
wixpós and vxvós are short because the vowels are short. 
The rule for the formation of comparatives requires a 
slight enlargement, therefore, to cover these words. I 
still think the rule about the accusative (p. 23, not p. 19) 
is likely to mislead; the words are, '' generally speaking, 
motion towards is expressed by the accusative." A know- 
ledge of Latin might lead a boy to use the accusative with 
towns and small islands, and to insert prepositions with 
other words. The author's meaning seems to be that when 
motion to is expressed, the preposition is used with the 
accusative. For the accent of contracted adjectives I must 
refer to Kühner-Blass, I., r, S 115, 3(a), where the rule 
is given, ‘‘ nach der bestimmten Lehre der alten 
Grammatiker." Dr. Rouse himself prints vé, дота; then 
why not àmAw? avwyewy may do no harm, but what good 
does it do when neither it nor any word like it occurs? 
Is it not part of the useless lumber which it is desirable 
to jettison? The point about AeAvxw and АєАйкош is 
that such forms are rare, the usual forms of the perfect 
subjunctive and opt. active being of the type AeAuxws d, 
єї» and these should be given in preference to the others. 
The best MSS. are said to give the form éeTós ; see 


Kuhner-Blass, I., 2, S 317, 3. 
Tne REVIEWER. 


The Metric System. 

MR. Wyke Baytiss’s article in the March number of 
THE Scnoot WorLD came most opportunely just before 
the Bill for the enforcement of metric units was intro- 
duced. The difficulty of teaching the metric terminology 
to a class was not so great in my experience as һе 
seems to find it. There is hardly anything which a boy 
cannot forget in the holidays, but this, at all events, comes 
back to him in a verv few minutes. Now that so much 
geometrical work is done with a graduated ruler, he is 
pretty sure to remember the relations of deci-, centi-, and 
millimetre. The estimation of lengths of common objects 
at sight will increase his range. If his teacher gives 
him plenty of practice viva voce in ali manner ot zc- 
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ductions, this drill will soon fix the nomenclature in his 
head, and will also establish the view that it is the figures 
that are moved, not the decimal point. By *‘ plenty of 
practice” ] mean five or ten minutes every arithmetic 
lesson for some weeks. 

We shall not know how easv and natural the metric 
system is until we have improved our teaching of decimals. 
May I here protest against Mr. Bavliss’s phrase (p. 86, 
seventh line from foot) ‘‘ introduced to decimals," when 
he means to decimal fractions? 

I was delighted to find last year a school in the far 
west of Ireland where decimal fractions were taught as 
an extension of. decimal integers, and in consequence their 
use gave no trouble, to a class still ignorant of vulgar frac- 
tions. They had fully grasped the meaning of ** place 
value," and worked their multiplications as Mr. Bavliss 
does, integral and fractional alike. Division presents some- 
what more difficulty, even to those so taught. If to place 
the figures of the quotient without modifying the position 
of those in the divisor and dividend is not attainable by a 
dull class, the best wav, 1 believe, is to shift the divisor 
so that its highest digit is in the units place, shifting the 
dividend, of course, to the same extent. 

But as soon as the ideas of and volume can be 
treated—and with the help of the model litre Mr. Bavliss 
describes (p. 88) that may be quite early—so soon do the 
real merits of the metric svstem appear. Get a boy who 
has been hampered and confused bv our British no-svstem 
of units to measure a rectangular vessel in metric units, 
and calculate the volume it contains in litres and the 
weight of such a volume of water in kilograms, and he 
will need no farther exhibition of the merits of the metric 
system to make him an ardent advocate for its adoption. 

The suggestion that even our monetary system can. be 
brought under the decimal spell is at least as old as 
de Morgan. More than thirty years? experience of his 
method established mv conviction that the saving for all 
considerable calculations is very great—an idea which is, 
I believe, taking hold on the mercantile world. May 1 
end with an expression of horror at the suggestion (p. 87) 
that *' every type of question in which approximation is 
possible ’? should be illustrated by examples? There 
few things more dangerous to sound and profitable arith- 
metical teaching than an excess of worked examples—but 
this, no doubt, Mr. Bavliss knows as well as I. 

Frank E. MARSHALL. 


area 


are 


Wuitst gratified by Mr. Marshall’s friendly criticism, 
and pleased that he has so few faults to find, I should 
like to point out that in some places he has misunder- 
The viva voce ‘drill’? is just what 
Never- 


stood mv meaning. 
I contended was necessary to fix the nomenclature. 
theless I have known even men, accustomed to reckon in 
metres and centimetres, temporarily “ floored ’? by a ques- 
tion stated in decimetres or dekametres; and as to boys! 
—there is perhaps no commoner question on their lips 
than." How many centimetres are there іп a decimcetre? ” 
unless it be ** How many cubic centimetres are there in a 
иге" 

Again, technically Mr. Marshall is right in speaking of 
the additional word 


©; 


fractions '' ; 
'* fractions "" only confuses а bov. 

Once more, mw suggestion was that children, having 
made counters representing £ s. d., and pounds, florins, 
and mils, should be taught to make exchanges from the 
one system to the other. No doubt the idca might be 
traced to de Morgan; but has the experiment ever been 
tried ? 


decimal practically 
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Lastly, Mr. Marshall's ‘“ horror " at mv supposed sug- 
gestion is only excelled by my own at discovering that 
my words are capable of such an interpretation. Of 
course I meant that, at every stage of their work, boys 
should be set questions which do not, as thev sav, ‘‘ come 
Out," so that they may be driven to use approximations. 
But I gather that Mr. Marshall thinks such questions 
should be called '' exercises °’ instead of '' examples." Is 
not this somewhat hypercritical? I have just picked up 
a dozen text-books bv different authors. In nine of these 
the questions are all called. ** examples °’; in one they 
are headed *' calculations "; in two onlv are thev entitled 
"exercises." Jf the above suggestion is the only one 
that arouses horror, ] shall indeed believe that the metric 
svstem is on the verge of victory. R. W. B. 


Greek for Beginners. 

Prof. Conway's letter in vour last issue seems likely 
to create a false impression as to the teaching of Greek 
to beginners at the City of London School under Dr. 
Abbott. Greek was begun in the fourth form, and in 
the fourth and fifth Euripides, Plato (the Apology), and 
Lucian were read. A bov would have been learning Greek 
for eighteen months or two vears before he entered the 
sixth, and it was only then that he began Thuevdides, of 


whom he read one book straight through every vear. He 
did not read selections. He could not, ] think, strictly 
be called a beginner at this stage. CLOS. 


The Balance Hydrometer. 


IN the March number of Tne Scnoot Wonrp, Mr. E. T. 
Bucknell describes a method of finding the density of a 
body bv means of a hydrometer without using weights. 

Nine yews ago (Education, June 11th, 18098) I described 
a somewhat similar, but far simpler, method of finding 
densities by flotation. 

А test-tube (graduated in c.c. by means of a scale 
scratched on tin foil in the tube, and containing a little 
water) is floated in a narrow graduated cylinder. The 
solid having been introduced, its density is obtained bv 
simply dividing the rise of water in the outer cylinder bv 
the in the test-tube (both in c.c.) A narrow 
vertical side-tube attached to the cylinder would promote 
accuracy in reading off the rise, and by evident modit- 
cations the method serves also in the case of liquids or 
light solids. WALTER HARRIS. 

Longton, Staffs. 
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APPROXIMATIONS AND CONTRACTED 
METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 


Ву F. E. Ковіхѕом, M.A. 
St. Paul's School, London. 


URING the last few years the teaching of 
elementary mathematics has been so tho- 
roughly renovated that but little of the 

original structure remains. Euclid has gone: 
results obtained by actual measurement of draw- 
ings made to scale are treated as of an import- 
ance equal to those proved by formal demon- 
stration. The manipulation of trigonometrical 
formule has given place to more direct calcula- 
tions involving much numerical work. Graphs 
and the numerical evaluation of formule have 
almost entirely displaced the algebra which con- 
cerned itself chiefly with symbols. Whether 
these changes are for better or for worse, they 
undoubtedly demand as an indispensable adjunct 
great facility in arithmetical calculation. No one 
can fail to perceive that the old arithmetical 
methods are not adapted to these new purposes. 
The too frequent dependence on vulgar fractions, 
based on the assurance that the numbers have 
been cunningly chosen so as to cancel out beau- 
tifully in the end, the long division sums which 
always finish off with no remainder, the con- 
scientious struggles after absolute accuracy long 
after the figures employed have any practical 
meaning, entirely unfit the pupil to work with 
numbers not chosen with a view to a neat answer, 
or to deal with quantities subject to errors of 
observation, or to obtain within a reasonable 
space and time a result correct only so far as 
correctness is useful. 

To meet the new requirements ccrtain modes 
of calculation, usually called contracted methods, 
have been dragged from an obscurity in which 
they have long languished as curious specimens 
of perverted ingenuity. Examiners have placed 
in the forefront of their demands а knowledge 
of these methods, and regularly complain in their 
reports that such is not forthcoming. Committees 
of experts have investigated the processes, and 
have recommended their immediate adoption. 
The writers of text-books have responded bv 
devoting considerable space to the exposition of 
the methods, and what was once thought to be 
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in a disconnected section, 
probably marked for omission, is now become one 
of the chief attractions of an up-to-date book. 
Yet it scems very doubtful whether, on the part 
of the teachers, there is any real enthusiasm for, 
of belicf in, the utility of these much-belauded 
improvements; and the boys certainly show little 
inclination to apply them. Writing to the Mathe- 
matical Gazette in May, 1906, with respect to 
these methods, a mathematical teacher says that, 
though he taught these rules for many years 
with enthusiasm, he never used them himself, or 
induced any boy to use them except for the pur- 
pose of gaining marks. He came to the con- 
clusion that they were but tovs, and he cut them 
out of the curriculum. Many teachers hold 
similar views, and boys usually regard contracted 
methods merely as an additional item to be got 
up for examination purposes. So long as teachers 
have so little faith in the new methods that they 
do not personally make any practical use of 
them, and so long as boys find in them such 
difficulties that they cannot put them to any 
practical use, no real progress is likely to be 
made. We will therefore, before considering 
them in detail, discuss whether such practical use 
Is a possibility. 

The words ‘‘contracted’’ and ‘‘ shortened "' 
convey to the mind a very misleading notion 
as to the real object aimed at by the em- 
ployment of the new methods: their great 
merit, in our opinion, is that the work is arranged 
so as to enable the operator to reject at апу 
stage figures which are useless for the purpose 
required. If there are no such figures, this fact 
must not be attributed to a failure of the method. 
It is a frequent source of disappointment to 
find that, after emploving a method speciallv 
learnt to save labour, the work is no less than 
it would have been by another process with which 
we are more familiar. As this is the gist of 
most of the complaints that are made as to the 
unsuitability of these new methods for practical 
use, we will examine what foundation there is 
for such opinions. In the old method, which most 
people use ordinarilv, we multiplv first by the 
figure of lowest place-value, cach successive 
partial product being shifted one place to the 
left. Thus it is clear that a person who habitu- 
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ally multiplies by the old method, which was 
established when no such things as contractions 
were contemplated, must make a considerable 
mental exertion, and proceed slowly and warily 
when he wishes to contract. The whole process 
is unfamiliar to him: he is obliged to stop and 
go through mental calculations as to the place- 
value of the figures, or to ransack his memory 
to recall rules, which are laid down for beginners 
in the earliest stages. 

It is not surprising that boys who try to use 
contracted methods in this way come to the con- 
clusion that the ‘‘ short °’ method is longer than 
the ‘“‘ long " one, and that it is responsible for 
such a multitude of blunders that they dare not 
employ it in practice. The methods of contrac- 
tion are founded on the supposition that the 
operator usually multiplies first by the figure of 
highest, instead of the lowest, place-value. What- 
ever may be the merits or demerits of such 
methods to persons who fulfil the initial con- 
ditions, we can well believe that they are of no 
use to persons for whom they were never in- 
tended. If it can be shown that to the beginner 
this style of multiplication presents difficulties, 
which are inherent to the method and are not 
present in the other style; if it can be estab- 
lished that boys, who are taught this method 
ab initio, and continue to use it habitually, are 
slower and more inaccurate than those who pro- 
ceed on the good old plan; then we will willingly 
concede that these contracted methods are not 
worth the time wasted on their acquirement. 
Otherwise the case stands thus: if no contrac- 
tion be possible, the boy performs an ordinary 
maültiplication; if contraction be possible, he does 
essentially the same, omitting those figures which 
he can see will be of no use. 

The loose way in which the word approx- 
imately is frequently used is responsible for 
much of the distrust of the actual use of the 
methods. To a boy who has been accustomed 
to obtain answers correct to the minutest frac- 
tion, a process where any figures are ignored 
seems barely entitled to his respect; conse- 
quently he is either ready to impute to the 
process all the errors which he may himself make, 
or he takes the opposite view, and imagines 
that if only his actual working is correct he 
ought to get a correct answer, despite the errors 
introduced into the process by indiscriminate con- 
traction. These erroneous notions are due to his 
failing to observe in what way the figures which 
are admittedly approximate affect the result ob- 
tained. 

It should be clearly understood that the phrase 
' approximately correct " has a definite mean- 
ing, and it should not be used to palliate errors. 
It implies absolute accuracy to one figure more 
than is written down. If, for example, a number 
is given to be 32'34, it is to be understood that 
this differs from the true value bv a quantity less 
than o'oos, i.e., that the true value lies between 
32:335 and 32345. Similarly, the value of 
345,637 is 345,600 correct to four significant 
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figures, since it differs from the true value by 
less than 50. Thus for a given number of sig- 
nificant figures there is only one number which 
is approximately correct, and that is the number 
which is nearer to the true value than any other 
number expressed by the same number of sig- 
nificant figures. All quantities which are the 
result of direct measurement are approximately 
correct in this sense. Thus, if we are given that 
the diameter of a sphere is 11°3 cm., it is 
implied that the true length lies between 11°25 cm. 
and 11°35 cm. 

If m such numbers, each correct to four 
decimal places, be added together, the error 
in the result is less than +o0°00005xn; thus, 
if n=4, the last figure may be in error by 2. 
In working with four-figure logarithms, which 
are only approximately correct to four places 
of decimals, such errors are frequent and un- 
avoidable, and we cannot therefore rely on the 
fourth significant figure of a result obtained 
from them. In such cases, unless improved 
data are available, there is nothing to be 
done but to recognise that the result is liable 
to slight error the limits of which may be stated. 
But where the approximations are made by the 
operator, the error can be eliminated by retain- 
ing in the working two more figures than are 
required in the result. If n=20, the first dis- 
carded figure might be in error by 1, but this 
would not affect the result unless the discarded 
figure were 4 or 5. Thus, if two extra figures 
are retained, we are practically safe from any 
error within the desired limits. 

In subtracting two numbers, each correct to 
four places, the possible error is + 0700005 x 2, i.e., 
-Fo'ooori. To avoid error the same precaution 
must be adopted as in the case of addition. 

When two numbers which are given correct 
are to be multiplied together so as to give an 
answer approximately correct to only a certain 
number of figures, the same precautions as in 
the case of addition must be again adopted. The 
partial products are formed approximately correct 
to two more figures than are required correct 
in the result, so that, when these partial products 
are added, the result is free from error within 
the prescribed limits. In order that the partial 
products may be approximately correct, the ap- 
proximate carrying figure from the first figure 
not included in the product must be added. Thus, 
from 2x7 (214) we would carry 1, but from 
2x8 (=16) we would carry 2. These principles 
are common to all methods of contracted multi- 
plication, but the details of arrangement differ 
widely. 

The object of the process is, of course, to 
avoid writing down figures which are not re- 
quired; but we should not attempt to achieve 
this object by a violent perversion of the ordinary 
method. Multiplication of integers, of decimals, 
and the contracted form should differ in arrange- 
ment as little as possible. In the examples given 
below the arrangement is based on two rules: 

(1) The unit’s figure of the multiplier is to be 


= OO SF um —- 
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placed under the last figure of the multiplic- 
and. 

(2) The right-hand figure of each partial pro- 
duct is to be placed under that figure of the 
multiplier to the use of which it is due. In the 
contracted form the only change introduced is 
that we regard the last figure to be retained as 
the actual last figure, and we omit all figures 
in the partial products which fall to the right 
of it. 
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Integers. Decimals. Contracted Form. 
34567 34°567 34°56'7 
2435 24°35 24/35 

69134 691734 691 °34 
138268 138:268 138727 
103701 10°370 I 10°37 
172835 1728 35 173 
84170645 8417706 45 842° | 


In text-books exact rules are given for placing 
the partial products, but these are intended only 
for beginners. The pupil should be able to con- 
tract his work at any stage when he sees that 
he is going to obtain figures which will be useless 
to him. Unless he can do this readily and with- 
out elaborate preparations, he will not find the 
rules for contraction of much practical use. 

In division, too, the same principles are em- 
ployed. The contraction is effected by cutting 
off one figure from the divisor instead of, as 
usual, bringing down a figure from the dividend. 
The number of figures in the divisor thus dimin- 
ishes by one for every figure obtained in the 
quotient. The process can safely be applied at 
the stage in which the number of figures still 
to be found in the quotient is two less than the 
number of figures in the divisor. If at the be- 
ginning there are more figures in the divisor than 
are required in the quotient, it is only necessary 
to retain in the divisor one more than we require 
in the quotient, and the divisor should be at 
once curtailed. As an example, we will consider 
the following: _ 

The imports for 1906 (to the end of October) 
were valued at £497,645,568, which is an in- 
crease of £.38,581,739 over the value for 1905: 
find the increase per cent. to two decimal places. 


Value in 1905 = в 8:404 
- £38,581,729 45906|38)385817|39 
= £459,063,%29 \W\ 367250 
18567 
Rate of in-_ 38581739 — gerd 18362 
crease per cent, 4590638:29 ^ 4 250 


In order to apply these methods to questions 
involving British money, it is necessary to ex- 
press the money as the decimal of a pound. To 
find an answer correct to the nearest farthing 
it is sufficient to obtain it in pounds correct to 
three decimal places, so that five decimal places 
must generally be retained in the working. If, 
however, the given amount is to be divided by 
a number greater than unity, or is to be multi- 
plied by a proper fraction, we need only retain 
three decimal places, for the error in the result 
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will be less than that in the original approxima- 
tion. Such exceptional cases occur in long 
division and in simple interest. But even five 
places are not sufficient to retain in the original 
decimal if in the course of the work there happens 
to be a multiplication by any number greater than 
10, unless the operation is to be followed by a 
subsequent division by a number larger than that 
multiplier. 

In all calculations involving decimals it is of 
the utmost importance that the results of each 
operation should be checked by a rough approx- 
imation to the answer. If this be done before 
we start upon the actual work, it is nearly im- 
possible to make a mistake in the position of the 
decimal point, for a comparison of the first partial 
product or the first figure of the quotient with 
the rough approximation will at once disclose any 
error which may have been made in the initial 
arrangements. The numbers chosen for the 
rough approximation should be so simple as to 
reduce the chances of error in it to a minimum. 

As an instance of the practical use of the rules 
for contraction, we may point out that data which 
are the results of actual measurement are subject 
to errors of observation, so that any calcula- 
tion based on such quantities must also be liable 
to error. In these cases it is not only permis- 
sible, but logically necessary, to use contracted 
processes, for it is obviously foolish to pretend 
to greater accuracy than the imperfection of the 
data renders possible. 

If a is a quantity subject to a small error x, 
its true value must lie between a+x and a—x. 
If b is another quantity subject to a small error 
y, the value of the product ab will lie between 
(a - x) (b -- y) and (a —x) (b — y). 

Thus, the error in the product 


—(actx)(&ty)-a5- t (x-ray) nearly. 


If the sides of a rectangle are given to be 
97 m. and 64 m. to the nearest metre respectively, 
the possible error in the area 


= c (64 x 0°5 +97 x 0'5) sq. m. = +80 sq. m. nearly. 
By multiplying 97 by 64 we obtain 6,208 
Square metres for the area; but since this is 
subject to an error of +80 sq. m., it is clear 
that all we can truly say is that the actual area 
lies between 6,288 sq. m. and 6,128 sq. m. 
The error per cent. in the product ab 
== eo + (77i. 
ab a òb 
The true value of the quotient the arith- 
metical value of which is a/b must lie between 


a+* ang T 
b-y ё+у 
Hence the error in the quotient a/b 
| atx a ‚&х+ау 
=, pom РЕ nearly 


The error per cent. in the quotient 


= +77 mesa ТОО. 
б? а a b 


These results can be extended and combined; 
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thus, if a, b, c, d be subject to errors а, B, y, à 
respectively, the error per cent. in ab/cd is 


В y 8 
x 100(9 ^ Y 47. 
ш C b c 4) 


We have alluded to the errors introduced into 
calculations by the use of four-figure logarithms ; 
but as these errors are frequently less than those 


which are independent of the mode of calcula- | 


tion employed, logarithms are still of great 
utility when applied to such numbers as we have 
been considering. Thus, if the diameter of a 
sphere is measured to be 11°43 cm., its volume, 
calculated by multiplication, is found to be 


78r'9 c.cm. ; and by using four-figure logarithms | 


we obtain 78r4 c.cm. for the result; but the 
error in the volume due to imperfection of the 
data is +1°026 c.cm.; hence the discrepancy in 
the results given above is of no practical im- 
portance. But when the data are not imperfect 
and when accuracy to more than three figures is 
required, it will be clear that four-figure 
logarithms must not be used. 

The theorem that, when n + 1 figures of a square 
root have been found by the ordinary process, 
n more figures can be found by division is proved 
in text-books on algebra, but its application is 
useful chiefly in arithmetic. The following ex- 
ample will sufficiently illustrate the method, and 
will also show the importance of expressing all 
surd quantities with rational denominators before 
commencing the arithmetical calculation. 


{ ! I 
Find, correct to 10 figures, the value of Wen 
2:2 3 6 о 6 79775 | 
5 ПЕ Е оа 
4 n +І (3/5) -т 4 


= {х 12360679775 
0°3090169944 


443 1000 = 
"329 
4466 27100 
26706 
447206, 3040C00 
Зоте 
447212 ) 3567640 
ANAA 3130484 
437156 
доо: 
34 65 
31195 
3360 
313 
229 
224 
The calculation of the value of an infinite con- 
vergent series correct to a certain number of 
decimal places affords a good example of the 
true meaning of approximation. Orderly ar- 
rangement is absolutely necessary; only thus can 
the pupil see exactly how each term affects the 
result, and why certain terms may be neglected. 
The following specimen of such a calculation will 
illustrate the point. | 
Find, correct to 10 decimal places, the value 
of т, given that 


TAD- HOH AG? ЖЕ 7 Make 
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Denote the first series by A and the second by B, 
so that Z=44-— В. 
4 


CALCULATION OF A. 
Positive Terms. Negative Terms. 


*2000000000! 00 


1(1) = '000064000000 401) = 

4(} # = "000000056888 1017 = 000001828571 
| 105) = 1С000000000'63 34 (1)!! = ‘0000000018 62 

Sum = '2000640569|51 1's (1) = 1000000002002 
| Neg. sum = ‘002668497 01 Sum = “002668497 101 
| 5 £= 7197395559550 


| CALCULATION OF 2. 


Positive Terms. 
at, = `0041841004|18 
Neg. term = ‘000000024416 
7. В ='0041840760'02 


Negative Term. 


| 3(х}ь)% = 0000000244) 16 


*=44-B 
4 


+ °7895822394'00 
— '0041840760'02 


. 7785398163398 
„7. ж 371415926535 92 
Thus т= 3'1415926536, correct to ro decimal 
places. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


How то Tr4AcH THE NEw SUBJECT OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINATIONS. 


By Oswarp H. Latter, M.A. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


I. 


HE recent introduction of animal natural 
history into the junior and senior Cam- 
bridge Local examinations renders it prob- 

able that candidates will desire to be prepared in 
this subject, and that some teachers will be glad 
of a few hints as to the general mode of procedure. 
An inspection of the published syllabus shows that 
considerable latitude is permitted; so that no 
teacher need feel constrained to make any attempt 
to cover the entire ground there planned out, nor 
will the endeavour so to do be made in these 
| articles. 

It must be stated at the outset that although 
the syllabus appears to deal solely with structure 
and habits, and although physiology and hygiene 
form a separate subject in the examinations, yet 
it is absolutely impossible satisfactorily to deal 
with structure in the total absence of knowledge 
of function. The arrangement, disposition, and 
form of organs is, at the elementary stage, a sub- 
ject devoid of interest and lacking in stimulating 
suggestion—dry bones in very truth. To make 
these bones live, the quickening breath of func- 
tion must enter into the teaching. This, indeed. 
is evidently felt by those who set the examination 
papers; for in a specimen paper before us there 
occur such purely phvsiological questions as: 
'" What is the course of the blood through the 
body of a mammal? What purposes are served 


The 


by the circulation of the blood? '' and, '' Describe 

. the use of the gills of a fish.’’ I would, there- 
fore, begin the course of teaching with one or 
two lessons mainly physiological in character; 
and inasmuch as the chief energies of animals are 
directed. towards the acquisition. of food, these 
introductorv lessons might follow some such 
course as the following: 

(i) The general purpose of digestion, and the 
necessity of rendering possible the passage of 
food from the cavities of thc digestive organs 
into the blood. 

(ii) The function of the blood as a carrier of 
food and of oxvgen, and, further, as a scavenger 
collecting the waste products, and conveying these 
to the lungs, skin, and kidneys for removal. 

(11) The connexion of bones with muscles, and 
the mechanical principles involved in their move- 
ment. 

In these introductory lessons the human body 
is the best object for reference, being already 
more or less familiar, and forming an easy start- 
ing point when the “© general structure of a mam- 
mal ” is taken in hand. 

It will be convenient for the purpose of these 
articles to group the animals comprised in the 
svllabus into two sets, viz., Invertebrates and Ver- 
tebrates. On the present occasion we will confine 
our attention to the former. Among these the 
snail, cockroach, earthworm, moth or butterfly 
are specified for junior candidates, while seniors 
are, in addition, expected to have an acquaint- 
ance with the jelly-fish, sea anemone, mussel, crab, 
and star-fish among marine forms, and (probably 
in practice or) with hydra, the pond-mussel, cray- 
fish, a gnat, a spider, among fresh-water and ter- 
restrial animals. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to insist that 
knowledge of these '' types ’’ should be gained, as 
far as possible, bv direct observation of the living 
animal, and as little as necd be from books or 
lectures; but my excuse for dwelling on this cau- 
tion lies in the fact that it is a strong temptation 
both to the teacher and to the candidate to adopt 
the seemingly more rapid method of preparing 
for an examination. To any who may be thus 
tempted, I would point out that mere book-know- 
ledge is of very small value, and will produce no 
permanent result: it cannot arouse any real or 
fruitful interest, and it entirely fails to give the 
kind of training aimed at by the introduction of 
this subject into the examination in question. 
Undoubtedly the practical method is slow, but it 
is also sure. Nor must we overlook the impossi- 
bilitv of conducting the whole of the observational 
work upon the captive living animal: in some in- 
stances this may be feasible, but in most it will 
be necessary to observe the animal in its natural 
state, free and unfettered. 

Let us take as an example the common earth- 
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worm. If a few fully grown earthworms 
are brought alive into the class-room, the 
children will without difficulty be able to 


note and describe the segmented and roughly 
cylindrical form of the bodv, its tapering anterior 
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and posterior ends, the curious flattening of the 
hinder portion of the body, the deeper colour that 
is evident on thc anterior segments, and the pres- 
ence of the thickened girdle at about one-third of 
the length from the anterior end. If the worm 
is placed on some soil in a box or pot, the alternate 
lengthening and contraction of successive regions 
of the body will be scen to take place as the 
animal crawls, and the value of the extremely 
finely-tapered head may become evident if the 
animal is so far obliging as to burrow into the 
soi. The effect of placing a worm on a hard 
polished surface, such as glass, at once makes it 
clear that a worm travels most easilv over rough 
surfaces ; and then, if the worm be held between the 
fingers at the level of the eye, the bristles by 
which a hold is obtained upon superficial irregu- 
larities spring into view, and a very fairly com- 
plete idea of the mode of locomotion has been ob- 
tained. But it is necessary also to see how the 
earthworm conducts itself when under natural con- 
ditions in or at the mouth of its burrow. On 
almost every lawn or other stretch of short grass, 
worms may be seen extended beyond their bur- 
rows during a warm, moist summer evening, or 
perhaps more conveniently in the early mornings 
of the autumn months; nor does it require much 
patience for anyone to observe how or on what 
the animal feeds, and the means which it adopts 
to protect and conceal the entry to the burrow. 
An attempt to seize one such worm will at once 
reveal the value of the peculiarly flattened tail as 
a sure anchor firmly pressed against the sides of 
the burrow, and, moreover, will impress the mind 
with the protective function of the slime, and with 
the great strength of the longitudinal muscles of 
the body wall. Та the syllabus the internal ana- 
tomy is not mentioned, but in teaching some refer- 
ence to the locomotor muscles can hardly be 
avoided ; and those candidates who procced further 
with the subject will be able, in the light of this 
small piece of field work, readily to understand 
why the longitudinal are so very much thicker 
than the circular muscles—a small point neglected 
by all the text-books ! Further observations on the 
economic importance of earthworms may be made 
by collecting and weighing a given number of 
worm-castings, and by counting the number of 
such castings on a given area. These notes should 
be supplemented by systematic records of the 
work accomplished by single specimens kept under 
as natural conditions as possible in large flower- 
pots filled with soil. 

I have dealt at some length with this animal in 
order to emphasise what is true of the study of all 
animals, namely, the necessity of secing the living 
animal in its natural home. Perhaps it may be 
asked: what is the best way of ensuring that 
pupils shall see for themselves? Аге we to take 
them out into the field and there point out what 
can be seen, or arc they to be told to go and look 
for themselves, and write out an account of what 
they discover? A combination of the suggested 
alternatives is probably the best. After as much 
as is possible has been done in the class-room, the 
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teacher should give out a set of questions that are 
to be answered from observations in the field. 
For example: ‘‘ What are the worms doing on the 
surface of the earth? On what do they feed? 
How do they seize their food? Can they see, or 
hear? What do they do when alarmed? How 
are they able to escape from danger? ’’ and so оп. 
Then the class should, if possible, be taken to a 
suitable spot at a suitable time, and in the pres- 
ence of the teacher jot down brief answers to the 
questions. ‘These answers may subsequently be 
used as the foundation of a consecutive account of 
the habits and structure of the earthworm, written 
out as an essay or examination answer in the per- 
manent note-book. I need hardly add that all 
such accounts should be illustrated by the pupil's 
own drawings. 

In the same way, acquaintance with the external 
features and mode of life of the other invertebrate 
animals should be gained as far as possible from 
direct personal observation, guided by appropriate 
sets of questions. Snails are very tolerant of 
captivity ; the rhythmic opening and closing of the 
mouth of the lung chamber can be seen without 
difficulty ; if the animal be caused to crawl up a 
glass surface (e.g., inside a lamp chimney), the 
undulatory contractions of the muscular foot be- 
come quite evident, and leave their impression 
upon the slime trail that marks the route followed. 
The mode of using the jaw and radula is more 
easily made out in water-snails than in the land 
species, for the former frequently browse upon the 
microscopic green weeds that will grow upon the 
glass sides of fresh-water aquaria; on such oc- 
casions the radula and jaw can be seen scraping 
against the glass. But for the hibernating habits, 
the formation of the epiphragm, the deposition of 
eggs, and the general behaviour under varying 
conditions of weather, the pupil must go out of 
doors. | 

The fresh-water aquarium is a necessity : it need 
not be very large or costly; in fact, for hydra a 
glass tumbler, for gnat Jarve a saucer, and for 
crayfish a large pie-dish will serve the purpose; 
and since these receptacles are easy of access, 
there should be no difficulty in providing a num- 
ber commensurate with the number of pupils. On 
the other hand, the pond-mussel demands a larger 
vessel, with some two inches or more of mud 
and sand at the bottom, and sufficient depth of 
water completely to cover the animal when verti- 
cal, but not much more than this. А depth of 
about four inches of water is enough; if it be 
much more the deeper layers of water become de- 
ficient in oxygen and the mussels die. I have 
kept mussels alive and in good health for over 
two years in such shallow water as here sug- 
gested, and have been able to observe their modes 
of locomotion both forward and backward, and 
also the emission of their young. To secure this 
last successfully, it is necessary to keep a few 
small fish, such as sticklebacks or minnows, in 
the aquarium with the mussels; and in any case, 
to obtain satisfactory observations of any of the 
habits of the mussel, the aquarium must be placed 


where it will be free from vibrations of the floor, 
and must be approached softly; otherwise the 
mussels are disturbed by the shaking, and '' shut 
ир”! determinedly. No doubt several of these 
fresh-water animals may be kept together in one 
and the same aquarium, but it is advisable to give 
the crayfish a place to itself, for it will sooner or 
later devour nearly all the other occupants. 

All these animals can be obtained at very reason- 
able prices from Mr. T. Bolton, 25, Balsall Heath 
Road, Birmingham; but it is better, whenever 
possible, to obtain them during an expedition or- 
ganised ad hoc. Hydra can be found in many 
clean ponds and ditches, but is difficult to see; 
the best way to obtain it is to bring home several 
bottles full of water and pond-weeds, turn out the 
contents into a larger vessel that can be easily 
examined, and then next day search for hydre, 
especially on that side of the vessel which is best 
illuminated. Gnats’ eggs and grubs abound 
during summer in water butts and similar places ; 
several species are sure to be found in the mud 
at the bottom of a stagnant pond. The presence 
of mussels in ponds is usually indicated by empty 
shells on the banks; the animals can be obtained 
by the use of a long-handled rake, or, if visible, by 
a strong landing-net. Crayfish occur in many 
streams and rivers draining calcareous soils; they 
can be caught by placing at the bottom of the 
water weighted circular nets baited with a piece of 
herring (not too fresh) in the centre; strings must 
be arranged so that the net can be pulled up in a 
horizontal position. The favourite spots are near 
stone walls, wooden piles, and similar structures 
which afford sheltering recesses. In the captive 
crayfish the processes of feeding, breathing, and 
of locomotion can be readily observed. 

The marine aquarium ts less easy to manage, at 
any rate at inland places; but even here it is 
possible on a quite small scale, for the majority of 
the marine animals will live for a considerable 
time in artificial sea-water. This can be pro- 
vided by dissolving Tidman's sea-salt in ordinary 
water, making the strength of the solution such 
that its specific gravity is the same as that of 
average sea-water, namely, 1:028. Sea-weeds 
must, of course, be placed in the water. 

The rearing of moths and butterflies is probably 
the most widely practised of all natural history 
pursuits; but very few boys or girls pay sufficient 
attention to the behaviour of their insect pets. 
If the caterpillar turns to a chrysalis, good; if the 
chrysalis produces an imago, better still: and 
this expresses about all that the average naturalist 
boy looks or hopes for. This carelessness may be 
prevented by the use of charts containing headings 
for each stage of the insect's life, and blank 
spaces in which observed facts may be entered. 
Thus: 


Egg. 
Position Shape | Colour 


| 


Date of 
being laid 


Arrange- · Date of 
ment hatching 


— ——— — — — e —— 20 
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Caterpillar, Stage I. 


Date of Colour Length} Hairy or Resting Food Time of Region of. Further 
batching smootb position plant feeding leaf eaten remarks 


Ж иш 


and similarly, mutatis mutandis, with the succes- 
sive stages. The charts should subsequently be 
used as the basis of a consecutive and compara- 
tive account of some of the insects reared. 

The following books will be found useful: '' An 
Introduction to Nature Study,” Stenhouse (Mac- 
millan); ‘‘ The Natural History of Aquatic In- 
sects,” Miall (Macmillan); ‘‘ Round the Year,” 
Miall (Macmillan); ‘‘ Practical Nature Study for 
Schools,” Latter (Dent); ‘‘ Eton Nature Study,” 
parts i. and ii., Hill and Webb (Duckworth) ; 
“The Sea Shore,” Furneaux (Longmans); '' In- 
troduction to Zoology,” Davenport (Macmillan); 
‘Natural History of some Common Animals,” 
Latter (Cambridge Press); ‘‘ Elementary Bio- 
logy,” Jeffrey Parker (Macmillan). Of these the 
three last are suitable only for senior candidates 
and for use by teachers. 


IMITATION OR PHONETICS IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


By F. M. VIPAN, 
Christ’s College, Finchley, N. 


PARENT reading in the school prospectus 

that '' boys are taught Modern Languages 

by the Direct Method ” cannot but feel plea- 
sure at the idea that his sons are receiving instruc- 
tion on what he may conjecture to be a more 
profitable system than the one he was familiar 
with in his vouth. It is only when he takes up 
the examination papers that his children sooner 
or later will have to answer, and sees the fami- 
lar extracts to be rendered in English and the 
foreign language, that a feeling of mystery per- 
vades him as to why such an apparently radical 
change in method was necessary to produce no 
radical change in result. 

Again, should he happen to change his place of 
residence, and send his sons to another school, a 
set-back in their progress in foreign languages is 
almost certain, owing, it will be alleged, to insuffi- 
cient grounding in the essentials. Curiosity or 
interest may then lead the parent to inquire what 
these essentials are, what teachers themselves un- 
derstand by '' Direct Method,” and he will prob- 
ably find the interpretation of the same depending 
on the value they, as individuals, attach—one 
to translation, another to conversation, a third to 
grammar, a fourth to phonetics. 

The nearest approach we can get to the defini- 
tion of Direct Method is that it includes all forms 
of teaching in which oral work in the foreign 
tongue predominates over written. If this defini- 
tion is correct, Master John, of Basingstoke, 
learning Greek eight hundred years ago from an 
Athenian maiden of twenty, and Montaigne three 
hundred years later, studying Latin with a '' Ger- 


maine altogether ignorant of the French tongue,’’ 
both enjoyed the advantages of the system: in 
fact, until quite recently, residence abroad or inter- 
course with the foreigner was deemed indispens- 
able if more than a reading acquaintance with a 
language was required. Whether translation, 
conversation, or grammar be the basis employed, 
'* Imitation Method ’’ is the name with which this 
means of acquiring a language has now been 
dignified, and its supporters, although sometimes 
exposed to the risk of being called unscientific 
and consequently old-fashioned, are nevertheless 
in the majority. That this system had Fitch's 
approval may be gathered from a lecture on 
teaching delivered in 188o, where he advocates 
the formation of ‘‘ parrot classes,’’ and the prac- 
tice of making children utter complete French 
sentences, of which merely a rough translation 
was given them. 

The other branch of the Direct Method which 
relies mainly on oral instruction is Phonetics. 
To reform the ''wretched system of studying 
language ” thirty years ago, a preliminary train- 
ing in this science was urgently recommended. 
The suggestion was not taken up, and to-day, 
after twenty years of professed ignorance of the 
phoneticians' existence and ten of controversy on 
their necessity, the teacher who would take advan- 
tage of the present Act of Indulgence and base the 
study of a language on the art of pronunciation 
is generally regarded, possibly humoured, as a 
well-meaning but mistaken fanatic. 

Instead of treating the former as the comple- 
mentary method of the latter, teachers often adopt 
one branch in preference to the other, owing to 
chance circumstances of early training, methods 
seen in actual practice, or those they have studied 
privately at home or abroad. 

With pupils whose school training is drawing 
to a close, and with whom possession of a good 
vocabulary is of the utmost importance, the older 
method of imitation is undoubtedly the more suit- 
able: it is, in fact, the one generally favoured by 
those who already possess a good knowledge of 
one or two languages and are desirous of entering 
upon the study of a third. With young children, 
on the other hand, it is different. As most lan- 
guages have sounds peculiar to themselves which 
can only be learnt by long practice, begun when 
the vocal organs are still in a plastic condition, the 
best possible pronunciation must be considered the 
only important item in the first year's syllabus. 
This workable basis can best be acquired by 
Phonetics. 

For consider, for a moment, an attempt being 
made to teach children pronunciation by means 
of the older method, that is to say, by continual 
corrections on the part of the master. No long 
experience is required to prove that even did 
masters possess the patience it would nevertheless 
be a physical impossibility, for the foreigner as 
for the English teacher, to carry out this method 
with phonographic regularity, except in schools 
where classes are small and the hours of teaching 
limited to eighteen instead of twenty-eight. A 
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source also of constant interruptions, and con- 
sequently of irritation. on the part of the best 
disposed pupil, the method does not lend itself 
so readily as does that of the visible speech to the 
reproduction of such French sounds as are con- 
tained in en, on, un, in, which the untrained Eng- 
lish ear would be inclined to consider nuances 
rather than as distinctly different sounds. 

Again, the Imitation Method takes it for granted 
that the ear is infallible, a belief which finds a 
great number of its supporters among the foreign 
masters teaching languages in English schools 
who have not yet given their serious attention 
to the subject, and conclude that the very fact of 
their possessing the requisite power of imparting 
in their own countries literary and other know- 
ledge to children who already possess the requisite 
pronunciation. renders them capable of imparting 
this same pronunciation to the child of the 
foreigner. 

In such educational but non-phonetic centres as 
Brussels and Lausanne, British children attending 
State schools often acquire remarkable volubility 
and the foreign intonation: as for their pronun- 
ciation, if the children do not betray their nation- 
ality with the first words they utter, the best they 
can hope for is to be mistaken for Germans, 
Danes, Swedes, possibly in rare cases for Rus- 
sians. Апа this result is due not to failure in 
learning to pronounce such distinctly foreign 
sounds as o, ou, u, v, but to those harder difficul- 
ties due to the close resemblance that exists be- 
tween the foreign and English sounds, which the 
untrained ear, relying solely on the Imitation 
Method, is incapable of perceiving. 

With regard to the second method, school in- 
spectors and other educational authorities have 
lately alleged that an exclusive use of a phonetic 
transcription in the early stages is prejudicial at 
a later period to the acquirement of the current 
orthography. This must not be taken to imply 
that these authorities attach undue importance 
to the written as opposed to the spoken lan- 
guage: a passive knowledge of the archaic forms, 
whether acquired by correspondence or otherwise, 
may be sufficient for most university examina- 
tions, but no one would nowadays maintain that 
to train bovs for written tests is the aim of modern 
language teachers. What prompted the allega- 
tion was the belief that as first impressions are 
the strongest, it might take much valuable time 
to dissociate from the pupil’s mind what it had 
already taken much valuable time to instil, 
namely, the phonetic shorthand. 

A proof that first impressions are not easily, 
in some cases never, effaced, and that the study 
of phonctics must precede that of the literary lan- 
guage, is to be found in the following extract 
from a brochure recently submitted to the Belgian 
Government. Here it is stated that “ In Germany 
faults in pronunciation, as che verme la borde, 
are very common, even in the case of those pro- 
fessors who are loud in their praises of, and recom- 
mend, the phonetic script. These gentlemen say, 
in explanation of such mispronunciation, ‘ We did 
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not learn French by means of phonetics, but by 
the old method.’ "' 

Generally speaking, all school children on the 
Continent go through an elementary course of 
physiology at one time or another, and know 
the position and use of the heart, lungs, bronchial 
tubes, oesophagus, and larynx. The writer has 
no wish to suggest that teaching hours should be 
lengthened to include this subject, but that 
teachers of French and English might advantage- 
ously devote their first lessons to a description 
of the organs employed in brcathing and voice- 
production. Casts of the throat and mouth, false 
palates, manometers, &c., will help to awaken the 
interest of the pupil; but in case these are not pro- 
curable, a coloured sectional drawing of the head 
could replace the casts, two scraps of paper the 
vocal chords, whilst a simple experiment with a 
cigarette will illustrate the action of the soft 
palate in the production of nasal sounds. 

The first lesson having bcen spent on introduc- 
tory remarks on anatomy, the training proper by 
means of Vietor’s wall chart will then begin. 

Whereas Germany allots four months to this 
preliminary training in the sounds of a foreign 
language, English teachers working under ad- 
verse conditions might reasonably allot six. The 
third term, therefore, of the scholastic year would 
see the pupil beginning in the current ortho- 
graphy the recapitulation of what had already 
been taken in the script, copied as homework and 
practically learnt by heart. This temporary break 
with phonetics must be complete, and the method 
must now aim, not so much at extirpation of first 
impressions as at starvation by disuse. 

Confusions, nevertheless, when the written lan- 
guage is attempted, will be inevitable. Substitu- 
tion of the symbol for the letter is perhaps the 
most frequent error of this period, a manifesta- 
tion, like phonetics itself, of that law not unknown 
in schools called la loi de la moindre action: 
again, if the words required have not been pre- 
viouslv copied by the beginner, many mistakes 
will be due to the fact that, though seen, they did 
not leave the impression of their historic spelling 
on his brain, an impression which onlv writing 
can indelibly fix. In the study of French, ortho- 
graphical mistakes, such as writing ‘‘ hazard "' 
for *' hasard,” or those due to the assimilation of 
sounds, are, comparatively speaking, trivial, as 
is that of the omission of particles in colloquial 
expressions : these faults will correct themselves 
in time by the use of the reader. A great difh- 
culty will probably be experienced when the pupil 
is called on to choose one of several combinations 
of letters as er, és, ée, at, et, est, represented in 
phonetics by the single symbol е. In this case, it 
would perhaps be well to let the above endings 
form the principal subject of several lessons, when 
they would be treated separately as verbal, sub- 
stantival, and, lastlv, as adjectival terminations. 

For the success of the method, suitable books 
are essential. In one volume continuous pieces 
expressed in pure colloquial forms and printed in 
phonetic script; similar pieces with perhaps the 
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addition of paraphrases, easy definitions, and 
synonyms, in the current orthography, in another. 
The present system of burying the phonetic part 
somewhere between the grammar, vocabulary, and 
index at the end of the book, instead of placing 
it at the beginning, must be condemned. Boys 
gain the impression that pronunciation is only of 
secondarv, instead of primary, importance. Paral- 
lel columns, current orthography one side and 
phonetic (generally literary phonetic, disregarding 
ellipses and syncope) the other, must be alto- 
gether avoided, that the pupil may not have the 
opportunity of evading his difficulty by at once 
turning to the more familiar signs. Pictures at 
the end of the book might be dispensed with, but 
for class-work there would be coloured prints re- 
presenting preferably a single subject. At pre- 
sent the desire for economy in equipping our 
secondary schools has encouraged the production 
of pictures so crammed with detail, and conse- 
quently on so small a scale, that the attention 
of the back boys of a form, at any rate, cannot 
be riveted so quickly as one could wish on the 
subject requiring explanation. 

In a final comparison of the two methods a 
sacrifice of vocabulary will have to be faced by 
the phonctician, but the improvement in pronun- 
ciation and the good command a boy should 
possess of a perhaps very limited number of 
words will more than compensate for this loss. 

It is at all events certain that the master en- 
trusted with the furtherance of a boy's studies 
would not fail to appreciate more highly his prede- 
cessor's efforts to lay the only sure and solid foun- 
dation of a language than he would appreciate the 
feverish energy that gathers together a confused 
and promiscuous store of linguistic facts for the 
purpose of making a specious show on the occa- 
sion of the written examination. 

In conclusion, it were well to consider the age 
at which a child, under existing conditions, might 
profitably begin the study of a foreign language, 
which we will assume to be French. This depends 
more or less on the social position or means of 
his parents. If the latter are in a position to 
send a boy to a first-rate preparatory and then 
to a public school, where he will be placed with 
others who have enjoyed similar educational ad- 
vantages, ten, or even eight, need not be con- 
sidered too young. Twelve, on the other hand, 
must be considered the most suitable age for boys 
at secondary schools of the grammar or municipal 
type, where there is a continual influx of scholar- 
ship holders from elementary schools. At present 
elementarv-school pupils have had, as a rule, no 
linguistic training: they are therefore classed 
by their other attainments with bovs of like age 
with themselves who have probably been studying 
one language, sometimes two, unfortunatelv, for 
a year or more. Teaching on an old but not 
Direct method, where written work predominated 
over oral, where all explanations were given in a 
boy's native tongue, and where the French-Eng- 
lish dictionary was allowed, rendered it possible 
for those '' expected to catch ир”! to make con- 
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siderable progress, at all events in translations. 
But beginners, in any class above the lowest, place 
teachers of modern languages who use the Direct 
Method ata greater disadvantage perhaps than 
they do those of any other subject, since their 
presence necessitates the oral recapitulation of 
much that the older members must have heard to 
satiety. In the '' Secret .of Herbart,” Dr. Hay- 
ward remarks that '' Two things are fatal to in- 
terest, over-familiarity and total ignorance."' 

Masters who have adopted modern methods re- 
cognise the impossibility of building the super- 
structure of a language before the foundations 
have been laid, and can only regret that those who, 
owing to, say, two years’ training, have some 
knowledge of the subject, should be sacrificed to 
those who are totally ignorant, a sacrifice that 
might be avoided would secondary schools of the 
municipal type make arrangements whereby boys 
up to the age of twelve could confine their atten- 
tion to those subjects only which are undertaken 
by boys of a similar age in elementary schools. 
As Regulations have now been issued by the 
Board of Education for the pronunciation of Latin 
in secondary schools on a uniform system, the 
appearance of this document engenders the hope 
that the suggestions of inspectors, as to what they 
consider the foundation of language-study, as well 
as the age at which it might in varying circum- 
stances be begun, will be collected, collated, and 
finally embodied in another official edict for 
modern language teachers. 


EDUCATION BY PRESCRIPTION. 


N the latter part of last year the Committee 
of the Medical Profession, the British Medi- 
cal Association, and the Board of Hygiene 

and Temperance laid before the Board of Educa- 
tion a memorandum which was practically an ex- 
pansion of the petition presented to the Board in 
July, 1904, urging the need of instruction ‘іп. 
hygiene and temperance ” in elementary schools. 

The memorialists urge: (1) that instruction in 

hygiene and temperance be now specifically intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the Code, without 
further delay; and offer in an appendix (iv.) sug- 
gestions whereby this might easily be effected 
without incurring more than a slight disturbance 
of the present curriculum, to the details of which 
(as set forth in the current official volume) they 
hold that much objection may be taken on both 
scientific and moral grounds. (2) Since such in- 
struction cannot be satisfactorily given except by 
specially qualified and trained teachers, and since 
provision for the training of such teachers can 
hardlv be said to exist, it is also urged that facili- 
ties for special training in these subjects be afforded 
to teachers, bv entitling local educational authori- 
ties to pay without surcharge for students sent to 
take the requisite course of studv at certain ap- 
proved centres. Pending the establishment of this 
svstematic training of student teachers, a provi- 
sional syllabus is appended for the instruction in 
hygiene and temperance of teachers already 
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trained in other subjects. And, finally, (3) it is 
urged that these subjects be reported on by H.M. 
inspectors. 

Appendices showing (a) the teaching as given 
in army schools, the colonies, and foreign coun- 
tries; (b) a list of local educational authorities 
which have expressed their approval of such teach- 
ing, are included in the memorandum. 

Few indeed would be inclined to question the 
importance or the necessity of the main object 


of the memorandum presented by the deputation. 


headed by Sir Thomas Barlow to Mr. Birrell, as 
summarised under the three heads already men- 
tioned. Attention has been already directed to 
their necessity in these pages on more than one 
occasion; and the '' pressing need of the introduc- 
tion of these subjects into the curriculum of all 
secondary schools and training colleges," which 
the memorialists trust will also be recognised by 
the Board of Education, has been urged as no- 
thing less than a logical necessity. 

As might have been expected from its origin, the 
memorandum is full of interesting and suggestive 
matter. The first part of appendix iv. (the 
teaching of observation and ratiocination by 
nature-study) is a short but luminous essay with 
applications embracing a range far beyond the two 
subjects of hygiene and temperance, to which it 
has a special reference; and it might well be 
adopted as the foundation of all educational 
methods in general. As regards its deductions, 
there are two statements, the general acceptance 
of which would alone outweigh the loss of most 
other so-called '' education °’: ‘‘ Until a child 
has learned to be clean and to love clcanliness, any 
further learning is comparatively unimportant ''; 
and, again—after indicating why it is that a young 
child's eyesight is immature as well as delicate 
(the human eye not reaching its complete develop- 
ment before the age of seven or eight years)— 
‘It follows, then, that "' the teaching of ‘‘ read- 
ing, writing, and sewing are inadmissible for 
children up to seven or eight years of age.” 

At the same time, it would be idle to pretend 
that these directions for a fresh departure in edu- 
cation are in no respect open to criticism. It is 
most important, in teaching the elements of a sub- 
ject which is not only new but also additional to 
a list already crowded, that all unessential details 
and all needless minutize should be avoided. The 
foundation must be laid broad and strong and 
well; but it would be worse than useless to at- 
tempt to cram the workman thus engaged with 
a few isolated facts as to the tensile strength of 
the girders to be used in the superstructure, or to 
confuse him by illustrating the molecular differ- 
ences between cast-iron and steel. Histological 
demonstrations may now and again serve to add 
points of interest to physiological facts which need 
to be known; but care should alwavs be taken to 
make it plain that the former are, in the circum- 
stances, not essential to the knowledge of either 
teacher or student. Otherwise, the value of a few 
special and isolated examples is certain to be ex- 
aggrerated in this connection, and their significance 


will assuredly prove misleading—in the literal 
sense of that word. It is earnestly to be hoped, 
therefore, that, when H.M. inspectors come to 
report on the results of the instruction given to 
student teachers and to their pupils, an acquaint- 
ance with microscopic slides of lung, liver, kidney, 
bacteria, &c., for instance, will not be exacted as 
a necessary proof of useful knowledge. 

Again, we are convinced that greater discre- 
tion should be shown in the didactic treatment of 
such thorny subjects as alcohol and tobacco. By 
all means let every child be duly impressed with 
the evils certain to be entailed on his own imma- 
ture body by the consumption of these substances, 
and let him learn that neither is at any time neces- 
sary for even grown-up healthy folk leading 
healthy lives. But beware of trading on the 
boundless faith of the young child by teaching 
him as gospel facts anything which his own ob- 
servation is hereafter certain to make him question 
and qualify— possibly with all the disastrous re- 
sults which sometimes follow the shattering of an 
ideal. Nor is it just and fair to any of those con- 
cerned to train the child by axioms which, rigidly 
applied to most of his relatives and friends, would 
class them as either fools or worse, whatever their 
repute as honest, able, and God-fearing folk. Yet, 
throughout these pages, the phrase ‘‘ the use of 
alcohol ” is invariably used as though identical 
with ‘е abuse” of it; and the meaning of 
'* temperance ’’ is degraded so as to signify only 
total abstinence from ‘‘ alcohol, tobacco, and 
strong tea." We not only believe that there is 
real danger lest such teaching should defeat its 
aim, but the experience of such extreme wresting 
of language in this particular, as shown by the 
results accruing from it in the United States, 
amply suppurts this warning. From an educa- 
tional point of view, that training in intelligent 
self-control which ensures moderation is far more 
valuable than a dead level of prohibition—and 
eventually affords a far stronger safeguard against 
the dangers of excess. 

On other grounds, we might urge that the Eng- 
lish language is not so rich in synonyms as to 
condone anv endorsement of the vulgar error by 
which the excellent term '' temperance ’’ is emas- 
culated so as permanently to divorce it from 
'" moderation." Possibly those responsible for 
drafting the memorandum believed that, by reason 
of its varied experiences, the Board of Education 
would be indulgent to—just as, by virtue of their 
assumed attainments, its members might be 
deemed incapable of being corrupted by—slipshod 
English. We might thus explain their expressed 
desire that teachers of hygiene should instruct 
their pupils to ‘‘ keep their lips closed while eat- 
ing," when what they doubtless intended was to 
impress on them the desirability of keeping the 
lips closed while food is being chewed. As it 
stands, the advice is indeed a counsel of some- 
thing less than perfection. But it might be com- 
mended, as a '' problem exercise ” to the expert 
in physical culture—if he wished to secure notor- 
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THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


By J. L. Paton, M.A. 
High-Master of Manchester Grammar School. 


HERE is much that is excellent in the annual 
address of the president of the National 
Union of Teachers, Mr. A. R. Pickles, of 

Burnley. It is full of apt quotation and pithy 
sayings. It looks at the question of education 
from the broadest point of view, not as the mere 
purveying of instruction, nor as the best way of 
meeting the commercial and industrial competition 
of Germany, but as the great method of a new 
social revolution which is to achieve the better- 
ment of the people by enabling the working classes 
of this country to work out their own salvation. 

It is a pity that such an address should have 
opened with an onslaught on the Board of Educa- 
tion. The War Office has gone out of fashion; 
nowadays people with an itch for throwing brick- 
bats make the Board of Education their cockshy. 
The Cockerton judgment still rankles. It is, 
therefore, as well to repeat that the Cockerton 
= judgment was an act of honesty in administra- 
tion. Even though it seemed to put back the clock 
for the time, it was not well to build our new 
educational system on a lie. That the adverse 
consequences of that judgment to the children in 
the schools affected were so unimportant is due 
to the much-maligned Board. 

Again, it is hard to see whether Mr. Pickles 
blames the Board for moving too fast or moving 
too slowly. He appears to do both. He accuses 
it in one breath of thwarting and hindering the 
development of secondary schools, and in the 
next of rushing through with unseemly haste ques- 
tions of policy which ought to have been calmly 
debated and carefully thought out. The resultant 
inference is that the Board has gone ahead as 
quickly as was consistent with safety. Mr. 
Pickles complains that it has been too much 
down on the pupil-teacher centres. Does he 
think that all is well in these centres as at present 
constituted? Are those who are responsible for 
them themselves satisfied? Is it possible in two 
years (and half time at that) to: weld into a 
society that is at one with itself that heterogeneous 
assortment of entries with every variety and de- 
gree of previous preparation and attainment? 15 
one astonished, when one realises the conditions, 
to find that the atmosphere is the atmosphere of 
the text-book, and the teachers who have higher 
ideals of culture and corporate life are utterly 
disheartened at the hopelessness of carrying them 
out? Another curious misconception occurs in 
this connection. ‘‘ There are,” says Mr. Pickles, 
‘* few other pupils (i.e., in the secondary schools) 
with whom the pupil teachers can be taught. Put 
the 20,000 pupil teachers along with the 2,742 
general pupils over sixteen, and you have the lion 
lying down inside the lamb." Mr. Pickles here 
assumes that the only pupils over sixteen years 
of age are those above the four years' course. 
This is, of course, utterly wrong. In my own 


' school, for instance, there are 64 above the course 


and 133 over sixteen years of age. If this pro- 
portion holds good for all—I have no means 
of telling whether it does—then the number of 
pupils over sixteen would be 5,698 instead of 
2,742. And this alters the whole complexion of 
the case. 

Mr. Pickles is anxious for the development of 
secondary education, but he is more anxious for | 
quantity than quality. The Board is the reverse. 
Secondary education has had faults enough, but 
it has preserved a certain distinctive quality, im- 
palpable, it is; true, but all the more deserving 
to be cherished; there has been a unity of life, if 
not of external organisation; that unity has con- 
sisted in a tradition and ideal which is almost 
peculiar to English secondary schools, and we 
cannot afford to lose it. It may be interesting. 
to illustrate what I mean from the boy's own point 
of view. When I read Mr. Pickles’ address, I 
had staying with me two boys who had 
passed out of elementary schools into a secondary 
day school (not my own). I led the conversation 
quietly to this question of differentia between the 
two types of school, and asked them whether they 
felt the difference, and in whatitlay. The answer 
was prompt enough: ‘ No public spirit in the 
elementary school; not so much freedom; you 
didn't know your masters in the same way."' 
questioned them about the teaching. They sai 
that geography and history were much better 
taught in the elementary school, but in the second- 
ary school you learned to teach yourself; ‘* home- 
work was stiff, but it did make you grapple with 
things. "' 

There is not much really to be added to this; 
it contains in germ everything, and its significance 
is great. I do not blame my primary-school col- 
leagues, I do not praise my secondary-school col- 
leagues. There is nothing to be gained by either 
kettle or pot through calling each other names. 
We are all of one brotherhood in the profession; 
we have much to learn from each other. The real 
root of the matter was finely expressed by Mr. 
Kitchener in his evidence before the Commission 
of 1895 (vol. vi., p. 214): ‘ The Arnold of board 
secondary schools is yet to come; there is no more 
important, no more pressing, no nobler work to 
be done by a rising Arnold to-day than to show 
by striking example how the public-school feeling 
can be combined with higher grade elementary 
work." There аге many women and men, not 
only in primary schools, but also in industrial 
schools and lads’ clubs, who are working in the 
spirit of Arnold, but there has not been, as yet, any 
general diffusion of that spirit, and we should look 
to the newer generation of pupil teachers who are 
now passing through the secondary schools to do 
this work of diffusion. True efficiency cannot be 
gained without this ''impalpable ’’ factor. 

It has nothing to do with social status "| 


wealth. We are all at one with Mr. Pickles in 
repudiating the snobbish conception of secondary 
education as the privilege of the respectable. We 
say '' Hear, hear ” to the words in which he stig- 
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matises the sentence in which this conception 
emerges in a Board of Education report. Educa- 
tion is no longer for those who can pay for it; it 
should be for all who have the capacity to profit 
by it. If it is the duty of every citizen to do his 
best for the community, it is the duty of the com- 
munity to place each individual in such a position 
and give him such equipment as will enable him 
to do his best. The standard by which we are 
to test our educational policy is, after all, the 
standard of the Golden Rule: ‘‘ Are we ready to 
allow to others what we conceive to be necessary 
and desirable for ourselves? Have we one 
standard for ourselves and another for our neigh- 
bours? What is life for me is life also for my 
neighbour; the best life for me is the best life for 
him, and life is the full and free development of all 
the best powers and faculties of body, mind, and 
soul.” 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES.1 


By A. Morey Davirs, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Associate of the Royal College of Science. 


II. 
RIVERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


HE relations of routes of communication to 
rivers and watersheds cannot be expressed 
in a simple formula. Where river-basins 

are bounded by high and well-marked watersheds, 
the roads and railways are naturally taken along 
the course of the river, and cross or tunnel under 
the watersheds at the points where these are most 
deeply notched. But where the valleys are broad 
and watersheds indistinct, we may often find a 
belt of lowland, due to the existence of softer 
rock, which though running across several river- 
systems affords a natural route of communica- 
tion. Such a belt is Strathmore, lying between 
the Sidlaws and the Highlands, partly occupied 
by the Tay and its tributary the Isla, partly 
by the Esk, and giving the Caledonian Railway 
its route from Perth to Forfar. A similar belt ties 
in the Weald at the foot of the North Downs, and 
affords the South-Eastern Railway an almost 
straight and level route from Guildford to Dover, 
although it crosses the watersheds between the 
Wey, Mole, Medway, and Stour in turn. 
South-East England.—The enormously prepon- 
derating importance of London over all other 
towns causes the main roads and railwavs to be 
arranged in a radiating manner with London as 
the centre. The first important physical obstruc- 
tion which all the railways encounter is the Chalk 
escarpment, and most of them avail themselves 
of the notches at the head of valleys, dry or other- 
wise, to pass it. This is done bv the G.E.R. 
near Saffron Walden, the G.N.R. at Hitchin, the 
M.R. at the head of the Lea Valley north of 


Luton, the L.N.W.R. at Tring, the G.C.R. at 


Wendover and Prince's Risborough. The original 
G.W.R. follows the easiest of all outlets—the 


1 The first article appeared in Tug ScHoot Wortp for April, 1957. 
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Thames Valley ; but the more direct westerly route 
from Reading, after following the Kennet Valley, 
and the L.S. W.R. beyond Basingstoke, have to 
make their way across the broad Chalk area of 
Salisbury Plain, and to do this avail themselves of 
structural valleys (Vale of Pewsey and Vale of 
Wardour respectively), due to small anticlines in 
the middle of the Chalk area. The southern lines 
cross the Chalk escarpment by river-valleys at 
Guildford, Dorking, and Sevenoaks, and by tun- 
nelling under a dry-valley-notch at Merstham. 

Beyond the Chalk the course of the main rail- 
ways is much more varied. The G.N.R., 
M.R., and L.N.W.R. get through the Oolite up- 
lands of Northamptonshire by deep cuttings and 
tunnels. The G.W.R. at Swindon finds an easy 
pass over the watershed into the Avon Valley, 
which indents the Oolite escarpment in an un- 
usual way, and it is only the windings of this 
valley that make the Box tunnel necessary. 

The southern railways, after crossing the 
Weald, cross the South Downs partly by river- 
valleys (Arun, Ouse, .&c.), partly by tunnelling 
under dry-vallcy-notches, as in the case of the line 
to Brighton. 

In the Northern and Western region of Eng- 
land the broad plains offer easy routes of com- 
munication, while the uplands arc serious obstruc- 
tions, only traversable by means of steep gradi- 
ents and tunnels, except in a few cases where 
very deep valleys have been cut in them. The 
long belt of lowland at the foot of the Oolite es- 
carpment is the site of an almost continuous line 
of railways, diverted here and there into higher 
ground by the attraction of some great centre of 
population. From Exeter to Bristol this is part 
of the main G. W.R., considerable stretches of it 
being dead level. From Bristol to Derbv and 
Nottingham, the line is part of the Midland, and 
is diverted from the lowland up the steep Lickev 
incline to Birmingham. In the lower part of the 
Trent Valley, and its continuation the Ouse 
Valley or Vale of York, we find the Great 
Northern and its continuation to Scotland, the 
N.E.R., which bcyond the Tees becomes squeezed 
nearer and nearcr to the sea by the encroachment 
of the Pennine uplands. 

The branch lowland which runs from this one 
across the Midlands to Cheshire and Lancashire 
affords the route for the І. N. W.R. from Rugby 
(where it emerges from the Oolite hills) to Crewe, 
Chester, Liverpool, and Lancaster. From this 
last point it has to climb over the neck of high 
ground (Shap Fells) connecting Lakeland to the 
Pennines, in order to reach the lowland of the 
Vale of Eden and Carlisle. 

The Pennine uplands, separating as they do 


' the populous districts of Lancashire from those 


of the West Riding and Tees and Tyne, have 
offered a problem for attack by a number of rail- 
way engineers. The decpest notch across it 15 
at the head of the Tyne, and across this runs the 
Roman Wall and the Newcastle and Carlisle Rail- 
way. Next in importance is the pass where the 


upper courses of the Ribble and Aire come near 
t 


| 
| 
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together, which is taken advantage of by the 
Midland route from Leeds to the Lake District 
and Carlisle. But these lead to relatively thinly- 
populated districts on the western side; and it is 
farther south that the most numerous cross-con- 
nections, each with its long tunnel under the 
watershed, unite Manchester and the other cotton- 
towns to Leeds and Bradford and Sheffield. 

The Welsh uplands being thinly populated, ex- 
cept in the coalfields, do not require many rail- 
ways. The three most important lines run along 
the northern, southern, and eastern margins— 
L.N.W.R., Chester to Holyhead, and G.W.R., 
Gloucester. to Fishguard and Milford—both 
leading to Ireland, and the latter taking the great 
coalports of Newport and Cardiff, and the tin and 
copper town of Swansea on the way—and a joint 
line from Bristol (via the Severn Tunnel) through 
Hereford and Shrewsbury to the north. Minor 
lines penetrate into the heart of Wales along the 
Dee, Severn, and Wye valleys. 

Scotland.—The Southern Uplands form a seri- 
ous barrier to communication between England 
and the Lowlands. The North British Railway 
(continuing the North-Eastern) finds a narrow 
path along the east coast to Edinburgh. Another 
branch continues the Midland from Carlisle to 
Edinburgh by a very up-and-down route, utilising 
the valleys of the Liddel, Teviot, and Gala. The 


Caledonian (continuing the L.N.W.R.) climbs : 


over the watershed between Annandale and 
Clydesdale by a steep incline at Beattock, near 
Moffatt; the Glasgow and South-Western (con- 
tinuing the Midland to Glasgow) runs up Niths- 
dale and over to Ayr. Lastly, a joint line winds 
along the southern margin of the uplands of Gal- 
loway, from Carlisle to Stranraer, whence is the 
shortest sea-passage to Ireland (Larne). 

On entering the Lowlands these few lines 
branch out into one of those complex networks so 
characteristic of industrial districts. But the 
Lowlands are not without their obstructions to 
railway communication. These are of two kinds: 
First, the broad Firths of Forth and Tay cut far 
into the land; but both are now bridged, greatly 
to the shortening of the route from Edinburgh to 
Dundee. Secondly, the high Ochils and Sidlaws 
in the northern Lowlands pinch in the various 
lines to two foci at Stirling and Perth—towns 
which are now great railway junctions for the 
same geographical reasons that once made them 
important strategic fortresses. " 

In the Highlands, railways are scanty. From 
Aberdeen the various lines of the Great North of 
Scotland radiate out along the lowland border and 
up some of the Highland valleys; but elsewhere 
we find long and extremely winding lines climb- 
ing with difficulty the Highland passes. The long 
inlets of the west coast make a line along that 
coast impossible, except for very short distances, 
and steamers carry all the traffic along it. Only 
at three points do railways reach the west coast— 
Oban, Mallaig, and Strome F erry—the three lines 
starting from widely different points. 

Ireland.—The absence of any great mass of con- 


tinuous upland has facilitated the making not 
only of railways but also of canals, all the import- 
ant rivers being linked up by the latter. The 
principal railways radiate from Dublin to Wex- 
ford, Cork, Galway, Londonderry, and Belfast. 
The largest upland area, that of Wicklow, coming 
right against the sea, compels the first of these 
lines to squeeze its way along the coast. 


LOCALISATION OF INDUSTRIES. 


Two main factors operate to determine the 
locality chosen by any industry—the supply of 
raw material and the supply of power (which in 
this country, at the present time, practically means 
coal). А third factor is sometimes of importance 
—accessibility to a market—but this tends rather 
to scatter than to localise, since markets are scat- 
tered; the industries most influenced by it are 
those which are least dependent on special raw 
materials or power on a large scale. Climatic 
conditions form a fourth factor, important in some 
industries, such as cotton-spinning, but usually 
of little significance. 

It is only on the broadest survey of the distri- 
bution of industry that we can apply these simple 
factors as an explanation. When we turn to de- 
tails, we find that, in the case of Britain, histori- 
cal considerations cannot be neglected. Industries 
often maintain their existence in a locality after 
changed conditions have nullified the advantages 
to which their original settlement there was due. 
This tendency to local persistence has been 
aptly termed industrial inertia, and when a 
revolution in industrial processes takes place 
there is a conflict between industrial inertia 
and the new factors brought into existence by 
the change. Examples of the success of 
inertia are given by the straw-plait industry of 
Luton, originally localised there by the superior 
quality of the Chiltern straw, but now importing 
straw largely from abroad. Another example is 
found in the tin-plate and copper industries of 
South Wales, originally based on the proximity of 
Cornish ores, but now on the imports of ore from 
more distant sources. The failure of industrial in- 
ertia in face of a great industrial revolution is seen 
in the dying out of the iron industry in regions 
devoid of coal, particularly Sussex, when the use 
of coal in smelting replaced that of wood. 

Lastly, it must be remembered that modern 
improvements in transport are tending to equalise 
the advantages of sites, and so to delocalise in- 
dustries to some extent. The possibility of 
‘“ garden cities "" depends essentially on the fact 
that for many industries all places possessing good 
railway facilities are equally suitable. In spite of 
industrial inertia we may expect that in the future 
industry will gradually become less and less de- 
pendent on local conditions other than those of 
transport. 

With these principles in mind we may quickly 
run over our great industrial districts. 

South and East of England.—Owing to the 
absence of coal, industries are not localised here 
on the grand scale scen in the coalfields. London 
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is the home of an immense number of miscel- 
laneous industries, dependent in large measure on 
imported raw materials, for the landing of which 
the Thames estuary affords excellent facilities. 

The beech-woods of the Chilterns explain the 
chair-making industry of High Wycombe; the 
straw-plaiting of Luton has already been referred 
to; and the rich cattle-pastures of Northampton- 
shire produced originally the raw materials for 
the boot industry. Their positions as market 
centres in agricultural districts explain why agri- 
cultural machine-making is localised at Lincoln, 
Norwich, &c. In the Cotteswolds, the cloth- 
industry of Stroud, originally dependent on the 
local sheep, has managed to persist when in 
so many other districts it has disappeared, owing 
to the proximity of the Bristol coalfield. 
The railway carriage and engine works of 
Swindon, Wolverton, Peterborough, and Brighton 
afford an example of an industry that from 
the first has been but little dependent on 
local conditions: Wolverton, for instance, was 
chosen for no other reason than that it was just 
half-way along the original London and Birming- 
ham Railway. On the other hand, the shipping 
and fishery industries must always be localised on 
the coast. The large number of important ports 
in this part of Britain is the consequence of its 
facing the Continent. 

The absence of native building-stone around 
London has led to a great demand for bricks, and 
in each of the clay-belts, which alternate with the 
escarpments, brickfields for the supply of London 
as well as their own neighbourhood have sprung 
up alongside the railways. By far the greatest 
aggregation of these is at Peterborough. 

North-Western England.—Five main industrial 
districts may be recognised here, each dependent 
on a coalficld. The many minor districts cannot 
be touched upon within the limits of this article. 

(1) The Tyne and Tees District—This is situ- 
ated on the Durham coalfield, where it comes 
down to the sea. Two other English coalfields 
also come to the coast (South Wales and Cum- 
berland), but these are situated away from the 
natural trend of oversea trade, and it is not sur- 
prising that it should be on the east coast that 
the ship-building industry has settled. The exist- 
ence of lead-mines in the Pennine moors at the 
headwaters of the Tyne and Wear explains the 
metal industries of the coast; while the valuable 
iron-ore of Cleveland has created the town of 
Middlesbrough. 

(2) The West Riding.—The staple industry here 
is the woollen manufacture, originally dependent 
on the sheep of the Pennine moors, but now im- 
porting wool from Australia, the localisation per- 
sisting bv industrial inertia, powerfully helped by 
the presence of coal. 

(3) South Lancashire, with North Cheshtre.— 
The great cotton industry thrives on the western 
side of the Pennines because of the dampness of 
the climate, which is necessary for cotton-spin- 
ning, and the ease with which American cotton 
can be brought to Liverpool. Established as a 


cottage industry before the industrial revolution, 
it has maintained itself as a factory industry, 
thanks to the presence of coal. Passing from the 
moorland valleys to the plain, we find with a 
diminution in the rainfall a change in the indus- 
tries. The Cheshire plain produces great quanti- 
ties of salt, which is the basis of alkali- and soap- 
production, and these industries with the allied 
glass and general chemical productions are con- 
centrated on the course of the Mersey. 

(4) The Black Country is situated mainly on the 
South Staffordshire coalfield, though its chief 
town, Birmingham, is some way off the actual 
coalfield. Here we have an ancient iron industry 
established on the borders of the Forest of Arden, 
which supplied it with the means of smelting its 
ore, as did the Weald forest to Sussex. But hav- 
ing a coalfield at hand the industry expanded 
immensely here when that of Sussex died away. 
A feature which distinguishes this area from the 
other great industrial areas is its situation far 
inland at a comparatively high altitude, on the 
watershed between the Severn and Trent. 

(5) South W'ales.—The high value of Welsh 
steam-coal leads to an immense export trade, and 
the eastern ports do scarcely anything but ship 
coal, their imports being insignificant. Farther 
west there are great tin-plate and copper indus- 
tries, to which allusion has already been made. 
Iron-smelting is carried on largely on the northern 
margin of the coalfield, at Merthyr, Tredegar, 
Ebbw Vale, &c., local ore being used originally, 
but now imported Spanish ore. The cost of trans- 
porting this from the coast to the hills has led to 
the removal of some of the furnaces to the coast. 


'TowN-SITES. 


The localisation of an industry may explain why 
there is a large population in a district; it may 
sometimes explain why a village has grown to 
be a town or a small town to be a large one; 
but it does not, as a rule, explain the exact site 
of towns. It is trade, as distinguished from in- 
dustry, exchange in contrast to production, thaf 
is the great determinant of town-sites. Trade 
most naturally springs up where routes of co- 
munication come to a focus. Where main roads 
cross, or a main road fords or bridges a navigable 
river, there it is convenient for traders from dif- 
ferent regions to meet together and maintain a 
market for their wares. And since routes of com- 
munication are largely determined by natural 
features, the relation of town-sites to geographi- 
cal conditions is often very obvious. We may re- 
cognise several well-marked types of town. 

We may denote by the general name '* bridge- 
towns ’’ such as have sprung up at the lowest 
point where a navigable river is bridged. London, 
Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Glasgow, are cases 
in point. Such places become the natural land- 
ing-places of imported goods and the market of 
dwellers on both sides of the river. 

Another well-marked type is a town situated at 
a gap in a line of upland. Roads from all direc- 
tions in the lowlands converge here, to diverge 
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again on passing the gap into the next lowland; 
and here producers from both lowlands will meet 
to exchange their wares. Such towns may be 
called ‘‘ gap-towns.’’ Lincoln, Guildford, Stir- 
ling, are examples. Such towns are (or were) of 
considerable strategic importance for obvious 
reasons, and though they have often fallen into 
a seconderate rank as towns in modern times, 
they maintain their importance, at least, as rail- 
way-junctions. Sometimes the gap-town is situ- 
ated, not in the gap itself, but in the lowland a 
little way off. Thus Aylesbury, on a low hill 
rising out of the plain, and not far from three gaps 
in the Chilterns, has always been of more import- 
ance, both as a market town and a strategic 
point, than the villages in the gaps themselves, 
since it commanded all three routes. When in 
place of a gap we have a high-level pass, there 
is usually no town on the pass itself, but one at 
each end of the route over the pass, where it 
reaches the lowlands. Thus Carlisle and New- 
castle may be regarded as, in a sense, gap-towns, 
since they stand at either end of the easiest route 
across the Pennines; but each stands in relation 
to another route—Carlisle at the opening of the 
Eden Valley, while Newcastle is also a bridge- 
town. These two towns, once the fortresses 
guarding the two routes by which England might 
be invaded by the Scots, are now, for the same 
geographical reasons, important junctions on the 
railway routes between the two kingdoms. 

It is for the realisation of the importance of 
these town-sites that orographical maps are of 
the greatest value; and I will conclude by urging 
their importance upon all teachers of geography. 
Mere statements of the reasons for the importance 
of certain places, or the routes of railways, to 
which I have necessarily had to confine myself, are 
of small value. What is essential is that every 
scholar should, as far as possible, work them out 
for himself upon the map. 


PARAPHRASING IN PRACTICE. 


By NoRMAN L. Frazer, M.A. 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


III. 


N the English composition paper set in last 
year's senior Oxford Local examination, the 
. first question, which as a matter of fact was 
obligatory, ran as follows: 
* Paraphrase the following sonnet, 
special attention to the italicised words. 
notes interpreting the historical allusions : 


paying 
Add 


* While poring Antiquarians search the ground 
Upturned with curious pains, the Bard, a Seer, 
Takes fires :— The men that have been re-appear ; 
Romans for travel girt, for business gowncd; 

And some recline on couches, myrtle-crowned, 

In festal glee: why not? For fresh and clear, 

As if its hues were of the passing year, 

Dawns this time-buried pavement. From that mound 


Hoards may come forth of Trojans, Maximins, 

Shrunk into coins with all their warlike toil: 

Or a fierce impress issues with its foil 

Of tenderness—the wolf, whose suckling Twins 

The unlettered ploughboy pities when he wins 

The casual treasures from the furrowed soil.”’ 
(Wordsworth.) 


We gave the examiners’ report on the candi- 
dates’ rendering of this sonnet in our first article. 
It ‘‘ proved too hard ” for the unlettered school- 
boy. In truth, it was not likely to prove easy to 
anyone who had not been through such a course 
of literature as we have already suggested. We 
ourselves know modern-side boys of more than 
average ability who took the examination and con- 
fessed that the passage was quite beyond them. 
But Macaulay's '' Lays’’ and Milton’s '' Lyci- 
das " between them would have flooded the thing 
with light. Gray’s '' Bard ” or “ Elegy " would 
have accounted for anything not covered by them. 
In fact, had we set out purposely—as we did not 
set out—to devise a scheme to lead up naturally 
to the senior stage of paraphrasing, we could not 
have ‘chosen a better example for our end than 
this set by the Locals examiners. No model could 
better test that association of meaning and colour 
which Mr. Bowen maintained must be appre- 
ciated in a successful paraphrase. 

The higher phases of the art have been more 
than touched upon by Mr. Fowler in the article 
to which we have several times referred, and he 
has in it mentioned outstanding models of 
scholarly paraphrasing; we shall, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with sketching suitable exercises 
and giving some passages for paraphrase. But be- 
fore doing so, we should like first to suggest that 
Bacon's ‘‘ Essays "' in prose and any good sonnet 
in verse present almost inexhaustible material, and 
then to refer, by way of general warning (and not 
necessarily literal adhesion), to Prof. Saintsbury's 
opinion that ''analysis of Shelley's poetry is 
nearly impossible, and of little value when it can 
be made." 

(т) Substitute loose for periodic structure in the 
following passage. 

(2) Rewrite in modern English (e.g., pieces 
from ‘‘ Defence of Poesy,” ‘‘ Euphues,’’ &c.). 

(3) Restate the following argument in your own 
words. 

(4) Rewrite, substituting for oratorical tone the 
tone of narration or description. 

(s) Restate in oratio obliqua the following 
speech. 

The three pieces which follow were set—not at 
sight—in recent Cambridge Local examinations. 


(a) A witchcraft drew me hither; 
That most ingrateful boy there by your side, 
From the rude sea’s enrag’d and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem; a wreck past hope he was: 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love, without retention or restraint, 

All his in dedication; for his sake 

Did I expose myself, pure for his love, 
Into the danger of this adverse town; 
Drew to defend him when he was beset: 
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Where being apprehended, his false cunning— 
Not meaning to partake with me in danger— 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 
And grew a twenty-years-removéd thing 
While one would wink. 
(Shakespeare, Twelfth Night.) 
(b) Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder? You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 
(Shakespeare, Macbeth.) 
(c) How he solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows: but strangely-visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the cye, 
The mere despair of surgerv, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers: and ‘tis spoken, 
To the succeeding rovalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. 
(Shakespeare, Macbeth.) 


We proceed now to give selections which we 
think specially educative for our present purpose. 

(1) Express in your own words the thoughts 
contained in the following passage: 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway 'd, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 
Chill penury repress'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 


(2) Put clearly into prose the thoughts conveyed 
in: 
(a) The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven's light forever shines, earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments.—Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek! 
Follow where all is fled! Rome's azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music-—words are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to speak. 


(b) O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 
Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men, 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 
Defenceless as thou wert, oh! where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear? 
Or, hadst thou waited the full cycle when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 
The monsters of life's waste had fled from thee like deer. 


* * * * * * * 


— a. ee 


The herded wolves bold only to pursue, 
The obscene ravens clamorous o'er the dead, 
The vultures to the conqueror's banner true, 
Who feed where desolation first has fed, 
And whose wings rain contagion—how they fled, 
When, like Apollo from his golden bow, 
The Pythian of the age one arrow sped, 
And smiled !—The spoilers tempt no second blow, 
They fawn on the proud fect that spurn them lying low. 
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(3) Expand the following sonnet, explaining all 


the allusions: 


Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings, 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praise, 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud that daunt remotest kings; 

Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions raise 

Their Hydra heads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 

O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand 

(For what can war but endless war still breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 

And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth Valour bleed, 
While Avarice and Rapine share the land. 


[Note.—Almost any other of Milton’s sonnets 
would be an equally good subject for paraphrase. | 

(4) Rewrite in your own words '' Lycidas,” ll. 
59°75: 


Where were ye Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 

* # + * * * # 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-spun life. 


(5) Paraphrase the two following sonnets of 
Shakespeare : 


(a) When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up temembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste ; 


Then can I drown an eve, unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long-since-cancell'd woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish'd sight. 


Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 

The sad account of fore-bemoanéd moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before: 


—But if the while I think on thee, dear Friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 


(b) To me, fair Friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride; 


Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn'd 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn'd, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah! vet doth beauty, like a dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 

So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived : 


For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred,— 
Ere you were born, was beauty's summer dead. 


(6) Paraphrase the following sonnet of Words- 
worth : 


The World is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


The 


This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather'd now like sleeping flowers, 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
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It moves us not.—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,— 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 


Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


We will now give two or three prose passages 
for paraphrasing. 


(1) Riches are for spending; and spending for honour 
and good actions. Therefore extraordinary expense must 
be limited by the worth of the occasion; for voluntary 
undoing may be as well for a man's country as for the 
kingdom of heaven. But ordinary expense ought to be 
linited by a man's estate, and governed with such regard, 
as it be within his compass; and not subject to deceit 
and abuse of servants; and ordered to the best show, that 
the bills may be less than the estimation abroad. 
Certainly, if a man will keep but of even hand, his 
ordinary expenses ought to be but to the half of his 
receipts ; and if he think to wax rich, but to the third part. 
It is no baseness for the greatest to descend and look into 
their own estate. Some forbear it, not upon negligence 
alone, but doubting to bring themselves into melancholy, 
in respect they shall find it broken: but wounds cannot be 
cured without searching.— Bacon, Of Expense. 

(2) Why the Author of Nature does not give His creatures 
promiscuously such and such perceptions, without regard 
to their behaviour, why He does not make them happy 
without the instrumentality of their own actions, and 
prevent their bringing anv sufferings upon themselves, is 
another matter. Perhaps there may be some impossibili- 
ties in the nature of things which we are unacquainted 
with. Or less happiness, it may be, would upon the whole 
be produced by such a method of conduct than is by the 
present. Or perhaps divine goodness, with which, if I 
mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may 
not be a bare single proposition to produce happiness, but 
a disposition to make the good, the faithful, the honest 
man happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect mind may be 
pleased with seeing his creatures behave suitably to the 
nature which he has given them, to the relations which 
he has placed them in to each other, and to that which 
they stand in to himself which, during their existence, is 
even necessary, and which is the most important one of 
all.—Butler's Analogy. 

(3) "Tis next alleged we must not expose ourselves to 
temptations without necessity, and next to that, not 
employ our time in vain things. To both these objections 
one answer will serve, out of the grounds already laid, 
that to all men such books are not temptations nor 
vanities, but useful drugs and materials wherewith to 
temper and compose effective and strong medicines, which 
man's life cannot want. The rest, as children and childish 
men, who have not the art to qualify and prepare these 
working minerals, may well be exhorted to forbear, but 
hindered forcibly they cannot be by all the licensing that 
sainted Inquisition could ever yet contrive, which is what 
I promised to deliver next: that this order of licensing 
conduces nothing to the end for which it was framed, and 
hath almost prevented me by being clear already while 
thus much hath been explaining. See the ingenuity of 
Truth, who, when she gets a free and willing hand, opens 
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herself faster than the pace of method and discourse can 
overtake her. It was the task which I began with, to 
show that no nation, or well-instituted state, if they valued 
books at all, did ever use this way of licensing; and it 
might be answered that this is a piece of prudence lately 
discovered ; to which I return that, as it was a thing slight 
and obvious to think on, so if it had been difficult to find 
out there wanted not among them long since who sug- 
gested such a course, which they not following, leave us 
a pattern of their judgment, that it was not the not 
knowing, but the not approving, which was the cause of 
their not using it.—Milton, Areopagitica. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


1906. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS FROM THE EXAMINERS’ 
REPORTS. 
NE useful purpose at least is served by a 
() well-conducted external examination, for 
it serves to lay bare general weaknesses 
in the knowledge of candidates, and to indicate 
subjects to which teachers may with advantage 
devote particular attention in their teaching. The 
following remarks from the forty-ninth annual re- 
port of the University of Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations Syndicate will show what subjects ap- 
pear to present difficulties to a majority of 
candidates, and where = additional work and 
recapitulation are desirable. The order in which 
the subjects are dealt with follows that of the ori- 
ginal report. 

COMPULSORY SectTion.—The examiners of the 
preliminary candidates in arithmetic state that 
a very large number both of boys and girls have 
no clear idea of the meaning of ‘‘ rate per cent.” 
in interest or profit. Though a fair number gave 
the correct answer to the easy problem, it was 
often diflicult to find out, from their way of doing 
the question, whether they understood what they 
were about or obtained the right answer by acci- 
dent. | 

The most serious fault in the case of junior can- 
didates was inaccuracy in simple addition, multi- 
plication, and division. At some centres the 
working of the questions was confined to a margin 
of paper about an inch wide; such cramped work 
conduced neither to clearness nor to accuracy. In 
the second half of the paper ignorance of tables, 
especially of cubic measure, was very common. 

At some centres the work of senior candidates 
was very slovenly and inaccurate. Many candi- 
dates failed to obtain the final answer to a ques- 
tion in decimals to the required degree of accuracy 
because they used too rough an approximation in 
the first part of their answers. In the answers on 
compound interest the calculation was not infre- 
quently carried to an absurd number of places of 
decimals. 

ENcGrisu SucnjkecTS.— There was a want of clear 
distinction in the English grammar answers of 
junior candidates between gerund, verbal noun, 
and present participle, and between adverb and 
conjunction. The question on adverbial clauses 
was only fairly well done. 
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Speaking of the English composition papers of 
preliminary candidates, the examiners say that 
candidates should be warned against stringing 
sentences together with ''and . . . and," and 
against the ambiguous use of pronouns. It may 
again be pointed out that more attention should 
be given to punctuation. There was also an ap- 
pearance of slovenliness in the neglect of inter- 
rogation-marks and inverted commas. 

So far as the essays of junior candidates were 
concerned, it is reported that in the boys' papers 
these were often jejune, badly arranged and ex- 
pressed, and not free from grammatical errors, 
while many of those written by the girls consisted 
of a string of monotonous, unconnected sentences, 
separated only by commas. The better candidates 
were often partially, but seldom completely, suc- 
cessful in expressing in a single complex sentence 
the sense of a number of simple sentences. The 
correction of faulty sentences was much the weak- 
est part of the papers. 

The paraphrasing of Scott's ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake ” by preliminary candidates was rarely cor- 
rect or concise, and that of Shakespeare's '' Henry 
V.” by junior candidates was disappointing. 

In the answers of junior candidates to the ques- 
tions on ‘‘ Henry V.” some lack of intelligence 
was shown in estimating what information was re- 
quired for the comparison of two characters in 
the play. With some bright exceptions, the can- 
didates, in answering these questions, merely 
wrote out selections from the introductions to 
their text-books, often with such mistakes as 
showed that they had not understood them. The 
paper for senior candidates had been framed, for 
the most part, as a test of a general appreciation 
of ‘‘ Henry V.” as a play, but, while a very fair 
number of the candidates had acquired an intelli- 
gent conception of the dramatic presentment of 
the theme and of the conditions of the Elizabethan 
stage, the majority showed only too clearly that 
they had read the play with little reference to its 
dramatic significance. 

Referring to the answers of senior candidates 
to the questions on English authors, the examiners 
state that in paraphrasing, the tendency of all the 
candidates was to give a general indication of the 
meaning rather than an accurate rendering of the 
language and construction; the great majority al- 
together failed to grasp the meaning of the stanza 
from ‘‘ Childe Harold "' ; the paraphrasing of pas- 
sages from '' The Tempest ’’ was better done. 
The questions generally attempted and best an- 
swered were those which demanded a knowledge 
of bare facts rather than evidence that the candi- 
dates really understood motives, causes, and aims. 

Constitutional history was perhaps the weakest 
point in the answers of senior candidates to the 
English history paper. The constitutional signi- 
ficance of the Synod of Whitby was generally 
missed; very few candidates showed an accurate 
knowledge of Henry II.'s judicial reforms ; there 
was much uncertainty as to the date and duration 
of the Reformation Parliament, which was some- 
times taken to mean ‘‘ Parliament during the Re- 


formation ’’; Darnel's case was scarcely ever cited 
in connection with the Petition of Right; and the 
accounts of the growth of toleration under George 
III. and George IV. were generally poor. Eliza- 
beth's treatment of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
discussed fairly well by very many candidates, but 
the legal aspect of the question was generally 
neglected. 

The answers in geography of senior candidates 
showed that the physical aspect of geography had 
again been somewhat neglected. This was shown 
by the answers to the questions on the lakes of 
Asia and the monsoons. Rivers were frequently 
described as running from the sea to the moun- 
tains, and throwing off tributaries, while much 
confusion was caused by neglect of the rule that 
a wind is named after the point of the compass 
from which it blows. Map-drawing showed some 
improvement, but still left much to be desired. 

CrassicaL Section.—The set book had evidently 
been got up with interest by preliminary candi- 
dates offering Latin, but the translations con- 
stantly betrayed ignorance of the analysis of the 
sentences. A few candidates made sense of the 
unprepared picce, or of parts of it; but most of 
the attempts sent up were mere guess-work. The 
composition was extremely weak. 

Many junior candidates were safe in simple 
sentences onlv; the easy complex sentences were 
very often badly rendered. In the great majority 
of cases, little or no training in composition had 
been given, and French and German words were 
used freely to eke out a deficient Latin vocabulary. 

MopnpERN Lancuaces SEcTION.—The renderings 
of easy English sentences into French by pre- 
liminary candidates were, as a rule, poor and in- 
correct; very few of the candidates knew the 
French for ‘‘ until.” The replies in French to 
the questions set in that language were badly 
done, though the questions were for the most 
part understood. The spelling of French words 
throughout was very faulty, and the accents were 
usually either omitted or misused. 

The French accidence of junior candidates was 
weak. It was clear that at many centres insufh- 
cient attention had been given to this branch of the 
subject. In the short sentences for translation 
into French, the work, speaking generally, was 
good, but idiomatic renderings were frequently 
marred by grammatical blunders. 

The answers of senior candidates to the question 
on the use of the indicative and subjunctive moods 
showed that this part of the subject was very 
imperfectly known. The change of a sentence 
from direct to indirect speech puzzled a large 
number of candidates; many gave the translation 
into English, while a few stated they did not un- 
derstand what was meant by ''indirect speech." 
The performance of these candidates in composi- 
tion was not satisfactory, in spite of a few excel- 
lent renderings of the English passage set. The 
‘‘ free composition ° was almost uniformly poor. 

MATHEMATICAL  SECTION.—[In their geometry 
work much carelessness was shown by prelimin- 
ary candidates, both in drawing lines and angles to 
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measure, and also in measuring lines and angles 
already drawn. Results, too, were often given 
in inches to questions that had been set in centi- 
metres. A fair number of correct answers were 
sent up to the proposition set from the third book 
of Euclid; but few attempts were made to solve 
the corresponding rider. An easy rider, however, 
as to the relation between the side and the height 
of an equilateral triangle was successfully at- 
tempted by several of the candidates. The only 
question that was poorly answered by junior can- 
didates was one which required a knowledge of 
the locus of a point at which a given line subtends 
a right angle. There was observable also, in 
some cases, an imperfect comprehension of the 
meaning of such terms as isosceles, perpendicular, 
locus. The various proofs offered by the candi- 
dates indicated that the use of modern text-books 
on geometry is becoming more common, and the 
general character of the work showed that under 
the new regulations fewer candidates find the sub- 
ject so hopelessly difficult as when Euclid's treat- 
ment of it was rigorously exacted. On the other 
hand, judging from the way in which different 
kinds of proofs were written out, there would 
seem to be less risk of important details being 
omitted when the proofs attempted are those of 
Euclid than in the case of other proofs. 

It was strange to observe how many preliminary 
candidates unnecessarily increased their labour in 
the algebra paper by finding the product of four al- 
gebraical factors before instead of after substitut- 
ing the values of the letters. Great weakness was 
shown in dealing with a problem leading to a sim- 
ple equation, comparatively few candidates show- 
ing a clear grasp of the data. Many who did well 
in other respects were unable to solve equations 
involving literal coefficients. The question on 
graphs was well answered by the majority of 
those who attempted it, although a considerable 
number failed to use the prescribed unit of length. 
This part of the subject appears to be neglected in 
many schools. 

Questions on factorising, except in a very 
simple case, were badly done by junior candidates, 
and the attempts at finding a highest common 
factor were often failures. In the simplification 
of fractions there was much inaccuracy, and often 
ignorance in the management of signs. The equa- 
tions were generally solved; but there were com- 
paratively few good graphs, and in a problem it 
frequently happened that numbers with different 
units were added or subtracted. 

In the solution of two simultaneous equations, 
one linear and one quadratic, a very common mis- 
take of senior candidates was the squaring of the 
linear equation, resulting in four sets of values 
of the variables instead of only the two sets re- 
quired. The graph was not well done; a number 
of candidates drew the graph set in the examina- 
tion of the preceding year, which bore no resem- 
blance to the one they were asked to draw. 

NATURAL SCIENCES SECTION.— At some centres 
preliminary candidates taking chemistry used 
chemical formula which they did not understand 
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and which were quite unnecessary. Very few at- 
tempted a simple question on the experiments by 
which the properties of chalk and quick-lime can 
be illustrated. | 

The answers of junior candidates to questions 
on descriptive chemistry were better than those 
on theoretical points and showed that the teach- 
ing had been largely experimental, but they also 
showed that appeal had been made too generally 
to the memory rather than to the reasoning 
powers. Frequently experiments were described 
with fair accuracy, although it was obvious that 
they had not been understood. A large propor- 
tion of those who were rejected had so little know- 
ledge of the subject that they could not be re- 
garded as serious candidates. 

Many senior candidates were unable to work 
out their results in their practical chemistry. 

Many senior candidates offering heat appeared 
to have taken the paper without any serious pre- 
paration, and had neither seen npr done any ex- 
perimental work in the subject. In light, the 
senior candidates showed little knowledge of the 
properties of mirrors and lenses. 

Their answers to the questions on statical elec- 
tricity showed that many senior candidates had 
never understood the meaning of the fundamental 
definitions; for instance, very few correct defini- 
tions of an electric field were given, and a large 
number of the candidates confused lines of electric 
force with equipotential surfaces. As in the pre- 
ceding year, the answers to the questions on mag- 
netism were, with a few exceptions, very weak. 

The answers of preliminary candidates to the 
botany questions dealing with plant-functions 
were less satisfactory than those involving a de- 
scription of form; nearly every one attempted the 
question, ‘‘ Explain what happens if a green plant 
is deprived of (a) sunlight, (b) water,’’ but in com- 
paratively few cases was any explanation given. 
The answers of junior candidates requiring a 
knowledge of simple physiological experiments 
were, with a few exceptions, poor. 

A simple specimen of barberry showing leaves 
reduced to spines was almost uniformly misun- 
derstood by senior candidates, affording evidence 
that very few of the candidates had gained a 
knowledge of external morphology from the actual 
observation of specimens. Physiological morpho- 
logy had clearly been neglected in the teaching, 
as only a small number of good answers were ob- 
tained to a question on the adaptation of the root- 
system to its work. The importance of this 
branch of the subject cannot be too strongly urged 
upon teachers, as by its means alone can mor- 
phology be made of any considerable educational 
value. A knowledge of simple experiments on 
geotropism and heliotropism was sadly wanting 
except in the case of candidates from a few 
centres. There can be no excuse for the neglect 
of experiments which can be carried out in any 
class-room at the cost of two or three shillings. 
In answering an easy question on seed-dispersal 
many candidates not only confused fruit and seed, 
but did not even distinguish between the mere 
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opening of a fruit and the actual dispersal of the 
seeds. 

There was a general want of appreciation of the 
difference between a sketch and a map by junior 
candidates taking physical geography : a majority 
of the candidates copied the sketch supplied in- 
stead of constructing a map from it. Latitude 
and longitude were, with few exceptions, defined 
as lines instead of angles. The statements that 
the trade winds start from the poles and that all 
lava solidifies into pumice were common, as was 
also a tendency to regard a diagram as an answer 
to a question. 

Some of the senior girls, indeed, attempted to 
describe a fog and to explain its formation with- 
out once mentioning either water or water-vapour. 
Almost all the candidates considered every change 
in a coast-line to be evidence of elevation or de- 
pression, and they failed to recognise the effects 
of deposition and erosion as in any way distinct. 
Except perhaps,a dozen, all those who answered 
the question on tides seemed to be under the im- 
pression that the moon, on account of its nearness, 
attracts the carth more strongly than the sun 
does. Even those who wrote of '' differential at- 
traction "' did not, in most cases, know what they 
meant by the expression. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY:! 


HE first volume of this now well-known 
T series appears ninth in order of publica- 
tion, leaving but one volume, the fourth, 
to complete the whole of the projected work. As 
is fitting, the opening chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of the properties of protoplasm, the 
nature of the. animal cell, and the distinctive 
features of animals and plants. This is followed 
by one hundred and twenty pages devoted to the 
Protozoa proper. Неге we notice a lack of uni- 
formity among the co-authors. Prof. Hartog 
prefaces his sections with italicised definitions ; 
the remaining authors, while giving a general 
preliminary account of groups and sub-groups, 
do not attempt the ''cut-and-dried ’’ concise 
statement. We should have been glad to sce 
Prof. Hartog in line with his company in this 
respect, for his definitions, though accurate, are 
at times cumbersome, and his use of the word 
' organ " in a double sense in the definition of 
Protozoa is confusing. Apart from this one slight 
criticism we have nothing but praise for Prof. 
Hartog's work. Не has produced a thoroughly 
readable and interesting account of these lowly 
but important animals, and has so skilfully dealt 
with the technicalities that we imagine that the 
layman in zoology could read his chapters with 
appreciation and enjoyment. 

Prof. Hickson, in dealing with the Coelenterata, 
has adopted a probably safe course in separating 
the Scyphozoa (jelly-fishes) from the Hydrozoa 
on the one hand, and the Anthozoa on the other. 


-— 


1 “The Cambridge Natural History." Vol. i. Protozoa, Porifera. Carlen- 
terata, Ctenophora and Echinodermata. By Profs. M. Hartog, I. B. J. 
Sollas, S. J. Hickson, and E. W. MacBride. (Macmillan.) 175. net. 
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By different schools of zoologists these animals 
have been placed by some.in the former, but by 
others in the latter class; and we agree with the 
author that an intermediate position as a distinct 
class is the best expression of our present state 
of knowledge. We must confess to a feeling of 
disappointment on reading Prof. Hickson's dis- 
cussion of coral reefs. While we are fully pre- 
pared to admit that Darwin's theory of subsidence 
is a possible, nay, probable explanation of the 
origin of some reefs, a statement which makes 
no mention of Murray's rival theory of up-growth 
from oonsiderable depths, but is content with 
adducing the phenomena of the Maldive Archi- 
pelago and its plateau of denudation as the case 
for the other side, appears somewhat inadequate. 
Moreover, we do not find ourselves in agreement 
with the author as to the conclusion to be drawn 
from the Funafuti borings; our own verdict after 
reading the Royal Society’s Report in 1904 was 
‘not proven."' 

It is invidious to particularise where all is good, 
but we may perhaps be allowed to say that Prof. 
MacBride's account of the Echinodermata ap- 
peared to us the best portion of this valuable 
volume. He has incorporated so much physiology 
in his accounts that we feel we are dealing with 
the living animal in its own waters, and not 
merely the corpse submerged in the dissecting 
dish. The description of the functions of the 
pedicellari;: is quite fascinating. 

The whole volume is profusely and beautifullv 
illustrated, and throughout is up-to-date in a 
degree that reflects the utmost credit on all four 
authors. 


— — 


THE EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


OR the third and, it is to be hoped, last time 
of asking, an Education (Scotland) Bill has 
been laid on the table of the House of 

Commons. This Bill has a much more restricted 
scope than its unfortunate predecessors. By avoid- 
ing some of the vital questions raised by them, 
it may possibly escape the strenuous opposition 
they met with, and arrive eventually in the de- 
sired haven of Acts. 

The Bill has so far been received with but modi- 
fied enthusiasm by the country at large. Yet it 
contains one or two provisions that mark a great 
advance on anything that has previously appeared 
before the legislature. Thus, for example, the 
Bill proposes to give school boards the power of 
enforcing the attendance at continuation classes 
of all pupils between fourteen and seventeen years 
of age who are not otherwise receiving a satisfac- 
torv education. These vears, by general con- 
sent, are the most critical in a boy's life, and it 
would be a great gain if they were spent to some 
extent under adequate supervision and discipline. 
It should also be remembered that the question of 
industrial advancement is essentially ап educa- 
tional one. Hitherto the full fruits of our 
school system have been lost through education 
ceasing, for the large majority of the population, 
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at fourteen years of age, an age when real educa- 
tion should just be beginning. Any movement for 
continuing general education beyond that stage 
should have the hearty support of the public. 
From social, moral, and educational points of 
view, the new provision in this year’s Education 
Bill is one of the most far-reaching that has come 
before Parliament for many years. In the Bill as 
drafted by the Secretary for Scotland it is left 
to the discretion of the school board to decide 
for or against compulsory attendance at continua- 
tion classes. Before the Bill assumes final form 
it is to be hoped that this discretionary power will 
be withdrawn, and that statutory authority will be 
given for compulsory attendance at continuation 
schools for all between fourteen and seventeen 
years of age. 

The main provisions of the new Bill are given 
in the following summary : 


EDUcaTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Powers of School Boards.—(1) It shall be lawful for 
school boards jointly or singly to incur expenditure— 

(a) In providing any form of instruction which may be 
sanctioned by Code or Minute of the Department. 

(b) In providing for physical training and recreation of 
pupils. 

(c) In providing accommodation, apparatus, equipment 
and service for supply of meals to pupils, provided no ex- 
pense incurred in the purchase of food is charged against 
the school fund. 

(d) In providing pupils with books, stationery, or other 
necessary. school equipment. 

(e) In paving salaries of superintendents and organisers 
of technical or other special forms of education. 

(f) In establishing bursaries for attendance at secondary 
schools, central institutions, or universities. 

(g) In providing educational facilities for pupils in out- 
lying districts. 

(h) In paving expenses of delegates to educational con- 
ferences. 

(1) In providing for the medical inspection and super- 
vision of schools and scholars. 

(2) School boards shall have the power of enforcing the 
attendance at continuation classes of pupils between four- 
teen and seventeen years of age who have been granted 
exemption from school before fourteen years of age. 

(3) School boards shall have the power to make com- 
pulsory the attendance at continuation classes until the 
age of seventeen of young persons who are not otherwise 
receiving a suitable education. 

(4) School boards are empowered to grant pensions to all 
teachers in their employment. 

(s) The Department will be prepared to pay to school 
boards a grant not exceeding one-half of the pension 
granted, the total amount of pension in no case to exceed 
two-thirds of the retiring salary. 

(6) An Education (Scotland) Fund shall be constituted 
from certain grants at present accruing to Scotland, and 
this Fund shall be applied to the following purposes in the 
order stated: 

(a) Making grants towards the payment of pensions of 
teachers. 

(b) Meeting the expenses of the examination of secondary 
schools. 

(с) Making payment to central institutions similar to 
those at present allowed by town and county councils. 


(d) Dividing the balance among the Secondary Education 
Committees, having regard in so doing to the necessities 
of each district. 

(7) School boards providing education for pupils outside 
their own area are empowered to recover the additional 
expenditure thus incurred from the school board to whose 
area the said pupils belong. 

(8) At every election for a school board, each voter may 
give one, and no more than one, vote for each candidate. 

(9) Provision is made for the transference of endowed 
schools to the school board where such transference is 
desired. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION.! 

WHEN the history of education is examined its chaotic 
condition becomes manifest. From Aristotle to the men 
now living, we find the problem of education discussed 
from many points of view, with many different objects in 
mind, and under widely different social conditions. 

The Greek idea of education and culture was based upon 
the existence of a privileged class, fed, clothed, and 
sheltered by the labour of slaves—a real aristocracy de- 
voted to war, art, literature, and luxurious living. The 
sway of the so-called classic idea of education has been 
and still is one of the marvels of history. The splendour 
of Greek art, the brilliancy of Greek literature, and the 
keenness of Greek logic have held the world as in a trance, 
unable to break away from its charms—though it has 
been unsuited to other peoples and other social conditions. 

I need not turn the pages of history to name the writers 
and teachers who have risen in protest or set forth new 
doctrines. In many cases the new prophet or teacher has 
had in mind a privileged individual, or a privileged class, 
the education of a prince, of a nobleman, of a statesman, 
a monk, a scholar, a gentleman—always an exceptional 
person or class. The common people, the toilers in the 
fields and mines, the rank and file of soldiers and sailors, 
the builders of houses and ships, the craftsmen at looms 
and benches—for all such there were no educational 
theories. Such people had no education, and they were 
supposed to need none beyond that gained in following the 
occupations or crafts themselves. The assumption was not 
only that there was no education suited to the common 
people, but that an interest and participation in the prac- 
tical arts was degrading to the taste and deadening to the 
mind. To be sure, a Rabelais or a Rousseau saw abundant 
reason for rebelling against the scholasticism of the gram- 
marians, and advocated a return to a study of the external 
world and the methods of controlling and utilising the 
forces of nature; but even thev had no science of educa- 
tion, and they had small following. 


THE RECOGNITION OF UTILITY AND SCIENCE. 


Francis Bacon, more than any other man, showed the 
inadequacy of the classic method, fine as it was along 
certain lines, and the comparative worthlessness of 
scholasticism, and he opened the eves of the educated 
people of his time to the wealth of opportunity for interest- 
ing and profitable study in the great laboratory of nature; 
and better than all else, he set forth the dignity and 
intellectual value of science study—and he vigorously 
scouted the idea that the usefulness of scientific truth to 
any degree detracted from its educational value. 

But none of the writers touching on education, with the 


1 Abridged from an addrew delivered at New York by Prof. С. M. 
Woodward, of Harvard University, as president of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Scier се. 
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possible exception of Froebel and Pestalozzi, not even 
Locke, Milton, or Dr. Samuel Johnson, looked at the 
matter from the scientific standpoint which takes into 
account: first, the physiological laws which govern the 
growth and development of the brain; secondly, the ex- 
terior stimuli for promoting that growth most successfully ; 
and thirdly, the kind and quantity of knowledge and skill 
one must have in order to meet most completely the 
demands of a carefully-selected occupation. 

The history of education is full of the records of whims 
and fancies, of experiments real and imaginary, conducted 
in order to prove the worthlessness of some theories and 
the worthiness of others. Every parent has a dimly-defined 
theory of how his boy ought to be educated, and every 
teacher looking back over his own experience as a pupil 
formulates more or less clearly а ‘‘ system ” for the proper 
education of his pupils. It goes without saying that such 
theories and so-called systems are gencrally shallow and 
inadequate, and I say this with no disrespect to either 
parent or teacher. I am both a parent and a teacher, and 
I know only too well how inevitably we theorise and plan, 
and how inevitably we go astray through lack of scientific 
guidance. 

I do not claim to have formulated the science of educa- 
tion, and I know of no one living who has ventured to 
make such a claim; and yet I believe that a science of 
education is possible—and it is high time that we set about 
a systematic study of its essential features with a view to 
a formal statement of its main principles. 

In his ‘‘ Tractate on Education " Milton defined a com- 
plete and liberal education to be that '' which fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, private and public, of both peace and war." That 
is comprehensive enough, yet Milton had in mind only the 
offices which pertain to the five professions which were 
then open to liberally educated men, viz., those of the 
lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, the soldier, and the 
gentleman. A ''gentleman " as defined by Milton was 
one ‘‘ who retires himself to the enjoyments of ease and 
luxury." He had no thought then, as had not the educa- 
tional writers of ancient or medizval days any thought, of 
the sixth estate, the great mass of the people who are 
coming to be the characteristic force in the civilisation of 
to-day, viz., those actively doing the world's work, the 
constructive and distributive, and providing agencies of 
modern life. We are offering education to-day to every 
child, a comfortable home to every familv, citizenship and 
self-respect to every graduate of our schools. The educa- 
tion we must study is the universal education of the 
people. We have put science, and ever more science, into 
the world's work; we must now give science and culture 
and skill to the world's workers. 

When a privileged class lived in luxury, relying upon 
the labour of slaves who were purposely and sometimes 
legally kept uneducated, and when education for culture 
and the accomplishments of polite society were natural and 
logical, it was not surprising that philosophers should hold 
that practical affairs were degrading. Seneca, who lived 
in the first century, was indignant because Posidonius had 
so far forgotten himself as to credit philosophy with the 
invention of the arch and the introduction of the uses of 
metals. 

Philosophy, according to Seneca,' ''had nothing to do 
with teaching men how to rear arched roofs over their 
heads; and they were not concerned with the various uses 
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of metals. She teaches us to be independent of all material 
substances, of all mechanical contrivances." The wise 
man, said the Roman philosopher, lives according to 
nature. Instead of attempting to add to the physical com- 
fort of his species, he regretted that his lot was not cast 
in that golden age when the human race had no protection 
against the cold but the skins of wild beasts, no screen 
from the sun but a cave in the earth. To impute to a 
philosopher any share in the invention or improvement of 
a plough, a ship, or a mill was an insult. The invention 
of such things, wrote Seneca, is drudgery for the lowest 
slaves. Philosophy lies deeper. It is not her office to 
teach men how to use their hands. The object of her 
lessons is to form and nourish the soul. 

The above wish of Seneca can be fairly paralleled by an 
utterance of Matthew Arnold in his famous essay on 
* Sweetness and Light’’ (a phrase he borrowed from 
Swift). Arnold asks, with no evidence of doubt as to the 
superiority of the ‘‘ brave days of old "' : 

“ [f England were swallowed up by the sea to-morrow, 
which of the two, a hundred years hence, would most 
excite the love, interest, and admiration of mankind—the 
England of the last twenty years, or the England of 
Elizabeth, a time of splendid spiritual effort, but when coal 
and our industrial operations depending on coal were very 
little developed ? ” 

That is, he would prefer an age when they had no mills, 
no canals, no steam engines, no railroads, no steamboats, 
no manhood suffrage, no common schools, few books, few 
newspapers, and few magazines, because a great majority 
of the people of England could neither read nor write. 
De gustibus non—as I always say of Ruskin. 

I have quoted Seneca at some length because he is 
a type of a class of people, ancient, medizeval, and modern, 
who, living like Seneca in great luxury upon their income, 
look with disfavour, if not contempt, upon all studies 
which have, or may have, a positive value in multiplying 
human comforts and in ameliorating human sufferings. 

It is not many years since a president of Princeton 
University expressed his regret that the higher mathematics 
had been found useful in the study of electrical appliances, 
for, said he, ‘as the utility of a subject increases its 
educational value decreases." Such was the view of the 
fathers and the disciples of Greek philosophy from Socrates 
to Patton, but such was not the view of Lord Bacon, and 
Lord Macaulay, and Prof. Huxley, nor is it your view, I 
trow; certainly it is not mine. I would as soon adopt the 
educational scheme of Machiavelli as that of Seneca. The 
former in all frankness and candour pictured the intel- 
lectual and moral dishonesty and hypocrisy of his time; 
but his life was relatively clean. As for Seneca, he sang 
the praises of virtue and literary culture, and then closed 
his career by an exhibition of meanness, ingratitude, and 
corruption which threw a blanket of infamy over his fine 
advocacy of a philosophy which was to form and nourish 
the soul. 

Is it not evident from the standpoint of the subjects to 
be studied that we need a science of modern education? 
Educational values are to be determined, taking into con- 
sideration age, sex, environment, taste, brain development, 
and probable sphere of usefulness. 


THE DOCTRINE OF INTEREST. 


Here two important subjects crowd upon me for con- 
sideration. They are closely related, and I suspect they 
are strictly modern. I refer to the doctrine of interest, as 
a valuable or as a harmful characteristic of study; and to 
the wisdom or the folly of a free election of studies in our 
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or that any one study can be 


secondary schools and colleges. Consider for a moment | be made equally interesting, 
ll pupils, even when the pupils 


how much we are at sea and how far we have drifted | made equally interesting to a 
apart on these two matters—and then you will agree with | are properly graded ; but I do claim that a lively interest 
me as to the need of systematic study and observation ! is necessary, and that educational progress is very nearly 
that we may find our bearings and lay our courses proportional to the strength of that interest. But all 
correctly. educators do not agree with me here. 


The question of taste and interest is a very perplexing 
one. Antecedent interest is, we all know, quite accidental 
and a very unsafe guide. 'The whims of boys and girls 
are generally due to the suggestions of companions and of 
external opportunity. It has been my fortune, as well as 
my duty, to warn hundreds of parents of boys from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age not to take seriously their 
early interest in particular studies or their haphazard plans 
for future occupation. 

Some choice is inevitable, and plans for the distant future 
are as plentiful as castles in Spain, but nothing can be more 
evident than the unfitness of a boy in his teens to select 
definitely the course of study best suited to his inherited 
and acquired capacity ; and nothing can be more certain 
than his practical ignorance of the conditions of a 
successful career. Hence his declared preferences and 
elections are to be treated with a loving sympathy, as are 
a hundred other youthful fancies, but the wise parent and 
the wise teacher decide to leave open all the avenues of 
culture and skill, and to hold off the great final choice 

until the boy has had time and opportunity to make two 
important discoveries, viz., the intellectual world within 
him, and the material and spiritual world without. Here 
we need the pronunciamento of science, telling us how 
much weight we shall attach to the preferences of a boy 
of twelve, of fifteen, of eighteen, in regard to the scheme 
of education and training which shall enable him to make 
the most of himself and be of the most use to his time 
and generation. 

Every good teacher aims to make his subject as interest- 
ing as possible to his pupils. If they fail to take a lively 
interest in it, something is wrong; either it is not properly 
presented, or it is over their heads, or it is clearly of no 
earthly use. Natural lack of capacity on the part of the 
child is rarely a valid reason for failure if the child be 
healthv and normal. I have learned to discredit the truth 
of the oft-told tale that '' John has no capacity {ог ” such 
a subject—mathematics, for example. '' He never could 
learn mathematics—he takes no interest in algebra and he 
hates geometry," &c. Our higher schools and colleges are 
full of young people who protest vigorously that they never 
could and never can understand, or take any pleasure in, 
or gain any profit from, certain studies. On the other 
hand, I firmly believe that every normal person, at least 
nine out of ten of the children and youth at school and 
college, can fairly master and actually enjoy and profit 
by not only mathematics, but by every subject in the curri- 
culum, if it be properly taught, and under proper conditions 
as to age and preparation. 

A word more about the importance of interest as a 
condition of healthy mental growth. 1 maintain that atten- 
tion is as necessary to the growth and development of the 
brain as exercise is to the development of a muscle, and 
that interest is the condition of a lively attention. When 
in a school- or lecture-room the limit of close attention is machinery, materials, the theories of construction, and 
reached, the lesson or lecture should close, for the educa- draughting might not only break up the orderly programme 
tional process has already stopped. It is not only useless, of the school, but they would lower its intellectual and 


but it is worse than useless, to go on when the class or moral tone. It is now known that all such fears were 


audience refuses for any reason to attend. I therefore groundless. Manual training, when properly adapted to 


doubt the educational value of subjects which are not, and | the boy’s status of brain development, and when incorpor- 
perhaps cannot be, made interesting. ated into the daily and weekly programme with due regard 


Of course 1 do not claim that all selected studies can | to the other essential features, has proved to be a more 


ATHLETICS. 


Never, since the days of Grecian games at Olympia, 
has physical culture, including feld athletics, been 50 
prominent a feature of student life as now. We can 
truthfully say that to-day athletics is the most conspicuous 
part of an academic education. Unquestionably the curri- 
culum is out of balance, and a readjustment is necessary. 
The healthy, normal boy (and, I may add, the healthy, 
normal girl) requires and enjoys vigorous exercise in the 
shape of games. While I advocate rational athletics, I 
deeply deplore semi-gladiatorial exhibitions which put the 
emphasis in the wrong places, and mislead and demoralise 
the entire student-body. There has been a drift back- 
ward of late years towards a species of barbarism which 
we had fancied we had outgrown. It becomes scientific 
men to restore, Or better, to establish, a condition of 


educational equilibrium. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Perhaps the most valuable contribution to the science 
of education has come through a study of the laws which 
obtain in the growth and development of the brain, and 
the conditions under which that growth and development 
is most healthy and complete. There are times and seasons 
for the development of the mental and moral faculties as 
there are of the physical faculties. While such times and 
seasons are not precisely the same for all children, we find 
that all attempts at premature development are not only 
worthless, but are permanently injurious. Precocity iS 
now regarded as a species of brain deformity. Plants and 
animals may be forced, and unusual and interesting results 
may be produced by forcing, but no one of us wishes a 
son or a daughter to be a prodigy in one direction at the 
cost of normal development in other directions. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Closely related with this of brain culture is. the subject 
of manual training, which has recently gained a foothold 
in our scheme of rational education. 

A study of the whole field of education, classical and 
technical, led me, in 1879, to organise à school for boys 
of high-school age in which manual training should be 
combined with intellectual training ; to put the liberal arts 
and the mechanic arts side by side in the same curriculum ; 
to deal simultaneously with material forces and appliances 
and with spiritual forces and appliances; to cultivate not 
alone or chiefly the memory and the understanding, the 
eve to read and the mouth to speak, but the iudgment and 
the executive faculties as well; to extend the humanities 
so as to include human interests and human activities as 
they exist now and here. Many wise and excellent 
educators had grave fears as to the result of the experi- | 
ment. It was thought that the introduction of tools, 
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valuable element in education than even the most sanguine 
advocate dared to expect. The moral, intellectual, and 
economic fruit of this combination, as shown in the 
characters and careers of the bovs who formed the first 
classes in the pioneer schools, is the best possible evidence 
of its value. The gloomy predictions made of its effect 
upon the pupils, and upon our American system of schools, 
have been forgotten, and early opponents are fast friends 
and enthusiastic advocates. 

This is no place or time for me to give an exposition 
of manual training; I have preached its gospel elsewhere 
and often. But I mention it as one of the important 
matters which must be carefully weighed and adjusted. 
We must defend it from frivolity on the one hand, and 
from misdirection and undue emphasis on the other. At 
first it was suspected that our motives were sordid; that 
we were likely to degrade our schools, to teach narrow 
trades, and to turn out ''mere mechanics"' instead of 
educated men. On the other hand, a recent report of a 
Massachusetts commission (for the membership of which I 
cherish high respect) regards the manual training move- 
ment as almost exclusively educational and not sufficiently 
industrial. I suppose the earlier and the later estimates 
are still held by many sincere and able teachers. One does 
not easily lay aside the convictions of a lifetime. The 
manual training movement stands inevitably as a criticism 
upon the system of education which came down the ages 
through the fathers to us, and naturally the latter stands 
on the defensive. It is also a standing reproof to the old 
wasteful, unscientific method of teaching to apprentices 
the theory and uses of tools. It is for educational science 
to justify the ways of progress which lays aside the idols 
of the past and erects new temples and opens new king- 
doms. Of all the temples, none is finer, none is more 
glorious, and none should be more scientifically planned 
and reared than that of education. While no section of 
this association can enforce the dictates of science, it would 
be helpful if we were able to cstablish these two things 
as true, viz. : 

(1) That usefulness does not impair educational values. 

(2) That a so-called culture-study like Latin may properly 
stand side by side with manual training in the curriculum. 

We arc all pleased (though perhaps surprised) when we 
learn that a man who reads blue-prints, and can make 
and use a diamond-point machine-tool, is also a linguist 
and at home in the calculus; and yet we are more than 
likely to assume that the boys who are studying the theory 
and use of tools have little need of literature, and that 
the student of the classics is wasting his time in a labora- 
tory of the mechanic arts. 


THe New EDUCATION. 


The evolution of the fully fledged technical school, or 
the technical department of the university, has taken place 
during the last half century, and yet its broad, stimulating, 
attractive features have a following which bids fair to 
double the attendance of college and university students. 
This does not mean that letters and polite learning are 
being neglected, but that a new constituency is eager for 
the new education. This new education, though it 
recognises at all points a high order of usefulness, and 
contains little that is conventional, is only remotely pro- 
fessional. If ever its curriculum becomes narrow, it is 
quickly condemned by the best representatives of an educa- 
tion which combines utility with culture. No longer can 
the " Levites of culture," as Huxley calls them, claim to 
monopolise liberal education. The new education can be 


as liberal as the old, and both can be narrow. Fortunately, 
thev flourish side by side, and the future shall choose the 
excellencies of each. Ап adequate science of twentieth- 
century education will evaluate the characteristics of each, 
and bring the wisdom of the past, not its foolishness, to 
nourish the wisdom of the future. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
SET SUBJECTS FOR 1908. 


Preliminary. 

Religious Knowledge.—(a) Ezra, Nehemiah, (b) St. Luke 
(chap. vi. to end), (c) Acts (chap. xvii. to end), 
(d) Church Catechism. 

English History.—Lither the Outlines from 1066 to 1399, 
or the Outlines from 1399 to 1603, or the Outlines 
from 1603 to 1714, or the Outlines from 1714 to 1815, 
or the Outlines from 1815 to 1880. 

English Author.—Either (а) Lamb's '' Tales from Shake- 
speare " (First Series) or (8) ‘‘ Poems of England,” by 
George and Sidgwick (xi.-xvi., xxv.-xxviii,, Ххх. to 
end). Either (а) '' Robinson Crusoe," part i., ог 
(B) Longfellow's '' Hiawatha.” 

Geography.—(iii) The geography of one of (a) England and 
Wales, or (b) Scotland and Ireland, or (c) India. 
Elementary Latin.—'' Tales of the Civil War,” by W. D. 

Lowe. 

Elementary Greek.—Sidgwick's '' First Greek Reading 
Book '' (ed. ii.), Exx. 1-35, 51-60. 

Elementary | French.—Either Pressensé’s ‘‘ Seulette ” or 
Tocqueville’s ‘‘ Quinze jours au désert." 

Elementary German.—Niebuhr’s ‘‘ Heroengeschichten.’” 


Junior. 

Religious Knosledge.—(a) Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, (b) 
St. Luke, (c) Acts (xii. to end), (d) Prayer Book. 

Ancient. History.—Outlines of Greek History from 445 to 
323 B.C., with special questions on the Peloponnesian 
War. 

English  History.—(a) Outlines of English History from 
1066 to 1399, with special questions on the period 
1135 to 1216; or (8) Outlines of English History from 
1399 to 1603, with special questions on the Reforma- 
tion in England; or (y) the Outlines of English 
History from 1603 to 1714, with special questions on 
1688 to 1714; or (5) the Outlines of English Historv 
from 1714 to 1815, with special questions on the 
period 1756 to 1783; or (e) Outlines of English History 
from 1815 to 1880, with special questions on the period 
1859 to 1880. 

Early English History.—Outlines of English History from 
55 B.C. to 1135 A.D. 

Foreign llistory.—Outlines of General European History 
from 1715 to 1795. 

English  Literature.—KEither (a) “Poems of England,” 
bv George and Sidgwick, or (8) Shakespeare's 
" Richard II.” Either (a) Shakespeare's *'' Julius 
Caesar " with North’s translation of Plutarch's 
' Caesar," ог (B) Shakespeare's © Merchant of 
Venice," or (y) Scott's ** Old Mortality " or Scott's 
'" Marmion.” Either (а) Tennvson's “ The Marriage 
of Geraint,” “ Geraint and Enid," “ The Passing of 
Arthur," or (8) Kingslicy’s '"Westward Ho!” 
Hakluyt’s ©“ Voyages of Elizabethan Seamen " (ed. bv 
C. R. Beazley), '' Voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher, 
and Drake," ''The Oxford Treasury of English 
Literature," vol. i. (chap. v. to end), by G. E. and 
W. H. Hadow. 


The 


Geography.— General: (i) Geographical Principles, (ii) 
British Isles, (iii) one of (a) Mediterranean region, 
(h) Monsoon region of Asia, (c) Atlantic region of 
North America. 

Latin.—Caesar, De Bello Gallico I. ; Virgil, Aeneid I. 
Greck.—Xenophon, Anabasis I.; ‘‘ Selections from 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Caesar,’’ by du Pontet. 
French.—Either Karr’s ** Voyage autour de mon jardin ” 
or Racine's '' Esther.” | 
German.—Richl's ‘‘ Seines Vaters Sohn ” and '* Gespenster- 

kampf.” 
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Senior. 

Religious Knowledge.—(a) Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, (b) St. 
Luke, (c) Acts, (d) 1 Corinthians, (e) 1 Corinthians 
in Greek, (f) The Apostles’ Creed, together with the 
Articles of Religion, i.-viii. 

Ancient Historv.— Outlines of Greek History from 445 to 
323 B.C., with special questions on the Peloponnesian 
War. 

English History.—-Either (a) English History, (i) 1066-1399, 
or (ii) 1399-1603, or (iii) 1603-1714, or (iv) 1714-1815, 
or (v) 1815-1880. 

Early English History.—Outlines from §5 В.С. to 1135 A.D. 

Foreign History.—Outlines of General European History 
from 1715 to 1795. 


English  Literature.—Fither (a) Milton’s '' Comus,” 
"[L'Allegro," “Il Penseroso," ''Sonnets," ог (B) 
Shakespeare's © Richard. II." — Either (a) Shake- 


speare's ‘* Julius Caesar " with North’s translation of 
Plutarch's ‘‘ Caesar," or (8) Scott's ‘ Old Mortality,” 
or (y) Scott's ‘“‘ Marmion." Either (a) Bacon's 
Essays, 1-40, or (Б) ''Selections from Wordsworth,” 
by Matthew Arnold (omitting “© Reflective and Elegiac 
Poems '), or (y) Tennvson's *'' The Coming of 
Arthur,” “ The Marriage of Geraint,” “© Geraint and 
Enid," “The Passing of Arthur.” Either (а) 
Hakluvt's '* Voyages of Elizabethan Seamen ”’ (ed. bv 
C. R. Beazley), ‘‘ Voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher, and 
Drake,” or (8) “ Essays on Addison," bv Macaulay 
and Thackeray (ed. by G. E. Hadow), '' The Oxford 


Treasury of English Literature," vol. i., by G. E. 
and W. H. Iladow. 
Geography.—(i) Principles of Geography, (ii) British 


Empire, (iii) one of (a) Europe, (b) Asia, (c) North 
America (including West Indies). 
Latin.—(a) Caesar, De Bello Gallico 1., II., or (В) Virgil, 


Aeneid I., II. Either Livy XXI. or Horace, Odes 
l., II. 

Greck.—(a) Xenophon, Anabasis I., П., or (8) Euripides, 
Alcestis. Either Thucydides IV., or Sophocles, Ajax. 


ee ——M—— — —— 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


We were referring recently in these columns to the 
language used by the president of the Indian National 
Congress. We pointed out how it was borrowed from 
'" Liberal ° statements of our constitution and its history, 
and how strange it seemed as applied to the “© people ° of 
India. Now we have to hand the last of Lord Cromer's 
statesmanlike reports on Egypt and the rule of that country 
as conducted by himself in his capacity as British repre- 
sentative. A large part of that report is devoted to an 
examination of the principles and methods of the Egyptian 
“ Nationalist " party. He examines how far they consist 
of Pan-Islamism, i.e., how far they are religious in char- 
acter, and thinks that this feature is perhaps predominant. 
But he also points out the relations of the movement with 
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desires for or against the power of the Turkish Sultan, and 
how complicated the whole agitation is. But the parallel 
with the Indian National Congress movement is seen in 
this, that Lord Cromer attributes the anti-European move- 
ment partly to the very success of European intervention 
in the country, and to the consequent well-being which 
gives the leisure necessary for agitation. Only from Europe 
comes the desire to share in the functions of government 
which now begins to show itself in Oriental countries. 


Bur the diMculty of diagnosing these diseases (shall we 
call them?) of the State is not confined to Egypt. The last 
year or two have seen movements in several countries that 
have an outward resemblance, but which we should do well 
to refer to totally different causes. In Hungary, e.g., 
events are happening which are specially interesting to 
school teachers. The emoluments of teachers in that 
country are '' to depend in future on their zeal in extending 
the knowledge of the Magvar language and in developing 
among non-Magvar children sentiments of devotion to- 
wards the Magyar State." In 1848 the Magyars were 
defeated in consequence of Austria being able to rouse 
against them the surrounding nations whom they had 
oppressed in their hour of triumph. But history is not 
always determined on the battle-field, and now, in the 
uneasy relations between Magyar and non-Magyar in the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, other methods are to be tried 
to win the final victory for the Magyar nation. Will they 
succeed any better than the old ones? 


" History is not always determined on the battle-field.” 
And we turn to South Africa, where Great-Britain-and- 
Ireland is carrying out the policy which she began to 
learn a hundred years ago, and is granting self-government, 
even responsible government, to that mixture of races 
which we now call the Transvaal Colony. It is beginning 
to be possible to have a deliberate opinion on the wisdom 
and policy of the last Boer war, and on the long series 
of events which led up to it. That war apparently settled 
that the Boer was not to have the last word in Transvaal 
and South African policy. At least it anticipated by a year 
or two the end of a dominating person. But now we have 
advanced at a bound from the methods of seventeenth- 
century England and of South American republics to the 
methods of nineteenth- and twentieth-century Great Britain. 
The fight still continues, but it is to be at the polls only, 
not on the battle-field, and Louis Botha, who was our 
enemy not many years ago, is now representing one of our 
colonies in our Colonial Conference. 


AND, finally, we note that in these days, when European 
influence is spreading all over the world, this ‘‘ national ” 
movement, which has so many causes and so manv features, 
is shaping itself here and there in endeavours, more or less 
successful, to have representative institutions similar to 
our Brito-Irish Parliament. Russia is struggling to get 
a Duma satisfactorily at work ; even Persia and Afghanistan 
are making efforts in the same direction. What are the 
advantages of this method of voicing a nation's wishes 
over those of other methods, such as that of Israel when 
they sent Ehud to Eglon, or that of Greeks and Bulgarians 
in Macedonia, or that of Raisuli and others in Morocco? 
We in this country are familiar with its disadvantages, 
the slowness and difficulty of changing a government, even 
one which has become unpopular; and we are not so quick 
to perceive that it is of great advantage to the rulers, if 
only they will listen to it. But it seems difficult to make 
it work where the country is too big, i.e., has too many 
rival nations who want to fight rather than talk and vote. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 


Tug Federal Conference on Education in connection with 
the League of the Empire, to which we have already 
directed attention in these columns (vol. viii., p. 469), will 
be held in London from May 24th to June ist. A very 
full programme has been arranged. "The business subjects 
include : (a) Scheme proposed by the League of the Empire 
for federation of the Empire in education; (b) official 
recognition of a common central office for federal educa- 
tion; (c) future federal education conferences—(i) sug- 
gested places of meeting of heads of departments and other 
educationists, (ii) dates. The educational subjects to be dis- 
cussed are very numerous, and among them are included: 
(a) Teachers—(i) comparison of (a) the provisions for the 
supply and the training of elementary-school teachers, and 
of (8) the conditions of their work in the United Kingdom 
and other countries of the Empire and Crown colonies ; 
(ii) similar comparison in the case of secondary-school 
teachers; (iii) practicability of temporary interchange of 
teachers and of inspectors between the United Kingdom 
and other countries of the Empire and Crown colonies. 
(b) The relations between secondary and primary schools 
in the various countries of the Empire. (c) Means of 
establishing a system of mutual recognition of equivalent 
standards of attainment in the several countries of the 
Empire in connection with primary, secondary, and uni- 
versity education. (d) Co-operation in educational publica- 
tions. (e) Co-operation in school work. (f) School subjects. 
(g) Education of non-British races. (Л) Other subjects, 
such as metric weights and measures and school gardens, 
which may be discussed if time allows. Full particulars 
concerning the conference may be obtained from the 
honorary secretary to the League, Mrs. Ord Marshall, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


We have received a copy of a recommendation for 
revised syllabuses in mathematics recently placed before 
the Board of Education by the Council of the Association 
of Teachers in Technical Institutions. That such a re- 
commendation should have any weight with the Board of 
Education is a significant sign of the times; that it has 
weight is shown by the recent revision of the chemistry 
syllabuses, due to action by the Council of the A.T.T.I. 
While we are heartily in accord with the idea that 
examiners are for the public good, and not the public for 
the good of examining bodies, we cannot altogether agree 
with the proposed syllabus or some of the leading prin- 
ciples which underlie it. It is stated as one of these 
principles *' that the. inclusion of practical mathematics as 
a separate subject releases the Board from the necessity 
for considering purely technical students.' Our idea is 
that the more purely theoretical mathematics the technical 
student can be coaxed to absorb the better for him; not 
so much, perhaps, for the facts and facility he obtains, but 
for the logical training he receives. Anyway, the technical 
student cannot be overlooked. А student crammed with 
facts and formulz only is not likely to become a man 
who '' wants to know the reason why." If, on the other 
hand, the syllabus is designed for “© mathematicians,” why 
the necessity of '' problems that are simple and in many 
cases numerical ’’? 


We doubt whether the syllabus can in any way be 
said to ''indicate the trend of mathematical thought in 
this country," even if it does that of teachers in technical 
institutions. We are convinced that many would prefer 
the present scheme of the Board of Education even as it 


stands, and in a greater degree if the algebra and geo- 
metry were revised. As the Council recommends the 
whole of the Cambridge syllabus (easy treatment, neverthe- 
less) for Stage I., together with about five lessons’ work 
on algebra—'' to linear equations and graphs," most of 
this being usually treated as generalised arithmetic or 
examples in geometry—it is evident that the scheme is 
very badly balanced. If the Cambridge syllabus be 
adopted for Stages I. and II., it should be split into two 
sections, the equivalent of Euclid, Books I. and III. (with. 
out 35, 36, 37) being retained for Stage I. and the rest 
for Stage II. Finally, it must be remembered that 
assistant-masters in secondary schools under the Board 
should surely have a say in this matter, and no notifica- 
tion of any memorial from them has yet come under our 
notice. 


THE executive committee of the English Association, 
appointed at the general meeting held last January to hold 
office for the present year, has held a number of meetings, 
and has now issued in revised form the prospectus of the 
association for 1907, including a statement of its 
objects, methods, and constitution, and a list of officers. 
Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, ha: 
been elected first president, and will give an address at 
the next general meeting. А sub-committee has been 
appointed to deal with the publications of the association. 
It has been arranged that for the present these shall be 
mainly in the form of leaflets. A list of subjects bearing 
on the study of English language and literature has been 
drawn up, and leaflets upon these subjects are being рге 
pared. Local branches of the association are being formed 
at Liverpool, Birmingham, and Bristol. All correspondence 
relating to local branches (except in Scotland) should be 
addressed to Mr. G. E. S. Coxhead, the Grammar School, 
Hinckley. The Scottish branch of the association has held 
mectings in Edinburgh, Dundee, and other centres. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. J. I. Low, the High School, Stirling. 
Copies of the prospectus of the association and forms of 
application for membership (otherwise than through the 
local branches) can be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
Miss J. Laidler, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. Other 
communications should be addressed to the hon. general 
secretarv, Prof. F. S. Boas, Cranford, Bickley, Kent. 


A Mav Dav of Shakespeare's time, in connection with 
the Shakespeare commemoration organised by the London 
Shakespeare League in aid of the Guild of the Brave Por 
Things, was held at King's College, London, on April 24th. 
The Duchess of St. Albans presided. Two hundred 
children from the Bermondsey University Settlement Guild 
of Play took part in the pageant, dressed as villagers. 
morris dancers, courtiers and ladies of the period, archers, 
bargemen, the hobby horse, clown, Maid Marian, Dragos, 
Will Scarlet, Little John, Robin Hood, Tom the Piper, 
Friar Tuck, &c.; and the programme included the Plait- 
ing of the Mavpole to music of the Elizabethan period, 
the traditional Visit of Queen Elizabeth to the Earl oi 
Leicester, the famous '' Greensleeves " Dance, Singing 
Games and Folk Songs, the Morris Dance and others. 


THE seventh biennial congress of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation was held at Tokyo from April 3rd 
to 7th. The congress was one of particular interest, а 
it was the first international congress ever held for any 
purpose in Asia. Five hundred delegates, of whom four 
hundred were Asiatics, representing thirty different cout 
tries, took part in the congress. The British delegation 
included Sir Alexander Simpson, of Edinburgh, and Prof. 
Macalister, of Cambridge. Other persons present as 
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speakers were the Hon. John Wanamaker, Sir Harnam 
Singh, and Mr. J. R. Mott, general secretary of the 
Federation. The World’s Student Christian Federation, 
which has a membership of more than 113,000 students 
and professors, aims at the promotion of Christian life 
and work in the universities of the world; it was founded 
in 1895, and is rapidly becoming one of the strongest 
influences in university life. 


AMERICAN visitors to Europe are apt to talk as if all 
children of every social grade were educated together in 
the public schools of the United States. The report of the 
Mosely Commission, with its reference to the son of the 
President learning side by side with the labourer’s child, 
has given some readers the idea that private schools are 
unknown in the States, and that the American parent never 
seeks a select academy in preference to the public school. 
Statistics contained in the second volume of the most 
recent report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
however, show that of 822,235 boys and girls attending 
secondary schools in the United States during 1903-4, 
169,431 were being educated in private schools. Of 36,326 
masters and mistresses engaged in American secondary 
schools during 1903-4, 9,566 were at work in private and 
26,760 in public schools. But whereas the average number 
of pupils per teacher in the public secondary schools was 
twenty-four, there was one teacher to every ten pupils in 
the private schools. 


THE report of the U.S. Commissioner throws much light, 
too, upon the relative popularity in American schools of the 
various subjects of the secondary-school curriculum. The 
most popular subject is algebra, which appears to include 
any work in arithmetic done by the pupils of secondary 
schools; 56 per cent. of the total number of pupils in these 
schools study this subject. The subjects which come next 
in popularity are as follows, with the percentage of the 
total number of students in each case: Latin, 50 per cent. ; 
English literature, 48 per cent.; rhetoric, 45 per cent. ; 
history (other than that of the United States), 39 per cent. ; 
and geometry, 27 per cent. The most popular subject of 
science is physiology with 23 per cent. of the total number 
of students, and physics comes next with 16 per cent. The 
same subjects appear to meet with the approval of boys 
and girls equally. It seems clear that American authorities 
encourage the development of what are often called “cul- 
ture” subjects in secondary schools, and do their best to 
postpone serious work in science for the technical grade. 


EpucaTIONAL methods are, as a rule, purely empirical. 


The claims of this or that kind of study are advocated by. 


various prophets, and teachers learn by experience which 
processes produce the best results, whether measured by 
examinations or any other standard, but there is as yet 
no educational science. Education is, indeed, in much the 
same state as natural history was before Darwin found 
the key to organic evolution: much material is available, 
but the simple principle which will gather together all the 
disconnected threads and be to education what the doctrine 
of evolution has been to biology remains undiscovered ; 
or if discovered, it is not generally accepted. In an 
address on '' Child-nature and Education," recently de- 
livered by Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall before the Manchester 
and Salford Sanitary Association, education is considered 
from the biological standpoint—biology being taken to 
include physiology, anthropology,  bio-chemistry, bio- 
physics, and other branches of knowledge concerned with 
physical and mental development. It can easily be under- 
stood that, viewed in this way, the methods at present 
employed in nurseries, schools, and colleges are mostly 


without scientific justification. Our educational system is 
not founded upon the evolutionary principle that the 
development of the individual is the miniature history of 
the species, and therefore it lacks coherence. Miss 
Abrahall describes the course which the biologist-educator 
would adopt in order to promote the growth of the best 
features and faculties of children at various ages. 
Theoretically, her scheme is sound enough, but the changes 
involved are of such a revolutionary character that it is 
too much to expect that it will meet with general accept- 
ance in our day and generation. But though the scheme 
may be considered impracticable, Miss Abrahall’s paper 
is none the less suggestive, and is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to educational science. 


A COURSE for helping women desirous of extending their 
knowledge of nature-study will be held at the Horticultural 
College, Swanley, from July 27th to August roth. Most 
of the instruction will be given (weather permitting) out 
of doors, rambles in the country under the guidance of 
experienced teachers being the chief feature. Miss 
Hibbert-Ware, science mistress, Queen Margaret’s School, 
Scarborough, und Mr. Tabor, resident science lecturer, 
will lead combined excursions for studying birds, pond 
life, insects, wild flowers, trees, grasses, &c., in their 
different environments. The college gardens, greenhouses, 
orchards, farm, and fruit-preserving appliances will be in 
working order, and students will be able to obtain an 
insight into the work carried on in each department. 
Miss M. Agar will give demonstrations and instructions 
in simple gardening, and on the care of school gardens. 
Demonstrations in dairying and poultry keeping will be 
given by Miss M. Dawson, who will explain the chief 
points of farm operations during the year. So far as 
possible, the open-air studies will take place within easy 
distance of the college, but excursions will be arranged 
to districts with varying soils and climate, and the accom- 
panying variety of natural objects. Students having 
bicycles are advised to take them. It is hoped to combine 
the natural-history excursions with points of antiquarian, 
artistic, and other interest in outlying districts, and 
endeavour will be made to render the course useful, both 
for home life and school work. Applications for forms of 
entrance and further details may be made to the Principal 
at the college. 


Tue detailed prospectus of the Holiday Course for 
Foreigners arranged by the University of London has 
now been issued, and the list of lectures is very attractive. 
Prof. Hall Griffin will give seven lectures on Tennyson 
and Browning, and Mr. Allen Walker will give a course 
on Historic London, in connection with which there will 
be visits to typical buildings. Mr. Fuhrken, lecturer at 
Gothenburg, will discuss Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose dramas 
have recently attracted much attention on the Continent; 
he will also speak of English university life, in connection 
with the visit to Cambridge. Mr. Alfred Milnes has 
promised three lectures on economic subjects; Mr. John 
Lea will give a lantern lecture on the Painter as Moralist ; 
Mr. Classen, Lector at Upsala, will speak on English 
educational methods and some social reforms of the nine- 
teenth century; and Mr. H. W. Atkinson will give a 
lantern lecture on Life in South Africa. Prof. Rippmann, 
the director of the course, will lecture on the Phonetics 
of Modern English. The prospectus and all further par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Registrar, 
University Extension Board, University of London, South 
Kensington, London, S.W.; the words '' Director of the 
Holiday Course ’’ should be added in the left top corner. 
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Canpipates who wish to sit for the coming examination 
for appointments as assistants of Excise must send in appli- 
cations on or before May oth. This examination is the 
first under the new scheme (vol. viii., p. 193). The salaries 
and age limits are shown in THE Scnoot Wor tp, vol. 
viil., p. 430. 

AN examination for two appointments in the Army 
Accounts Department and for one in the Exchequer and 
Audit Department will commence on June 4th. The last 
day for making application is May 15th. This is the first 
examination under the regulations explained in vol. viii., 
pp. 356 and 430. Candidates must be between 18 and 195 
on May ist. The salary during the period of probation 
is тоо a year; the departments are new and homogeneous, 
and hence offer very good prospects. 


JUNE 20TH is the last date for application for admission 
to the competition in Julv for appointments as assistant- 
clerks (abstractors). Age limits and prospects have been 
given in Tue SCHOOL WoRLD, vol. viii., p. 227. 


SCOTTISII. 


Tug four Provincial Committees on the Training of 
Teachers have adopted, after very little consideration, cer- 
tain proposals bearing on curricula, bursaries, and periods 
of service for students in training. The whole scheme, so 
far as it has been made known to the public, is vitiated 
by the undue importance attached to the professional sub- 
jects. Under the old régime it is admitted that the prac- 
tical side was too little regarded, but now the wheel has 
turned full circle in the opposite direction, and culture 
studies have gone by the board altogether. The position 
taken up seems to be that students, having passed success- 
fully through the full curriculum of a secondary school, 
should, on entering the training colleges, be ready for a 
purely technical course as a preparation for school work. 
No greater failacy could possibly be imagined, and the 
whole scheme seems based on the old heresy that the less a 
primary teacher knows thc better he will teach. If students 
in training entered the colleges possessed of the full leaving 
certificate something might be said for the position taken 
up by the Provincial Committees. But it is notorious that 
the great majority will never attain to that level, and to 
regard their education as completed at the comparatively 
paltry standard of the junior certificate is to court disaster 
for the public-school education of Scotland, which has been 
built up on quite other foundations than these. 


MR. STRUTHERS, the secretary to the Scotch Education 
Department, has issucd a summary of recommendations in 
regard to the pronunciation of Latin as drawn up by the 
Classical Association of Scotland. Henceforward, unless 
formal notification to the contrary be made beforehand, and 
unless good reason can be shown for departure from the 
accepted convention, the recommendations of the Classical 
Association will be looked for in all schools under Govern- 
ment inspection, though the new pronunciation necd not 
be introduced in the senior classes. ]t is further pointed 
out that the aspect of Latin pronunciation most liable to be 
neglected in Scottish schools is quantity—the very element 
that is of supreme importance for a proper understanding 
of Latin poetry, as well as for a due appreciation of some 
of the highest qualities of Latin prose style. 


THE spring meeting of the Classical Association was held 
this year in Aberdeen. Prof. Ramsay, who has been per- 
suaded to continue as president of the association, dis- 
cussed the question of ''unseens"' as against prescribed 
work in classics, and he advocated that in school examina- 
tions, at least, unscens should be very sparingly used. 
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The undue stress laid upon unseens has led to the indis- 
criminate use of selections and extracts, and to the neglect 
of the great masterpieces of literature. As an alternative 
to unseens, Prof. Ramsay thought that examination boards 
should announce beforehand that the translation would be 
taken from a fairly wide range of books and authors. 
The difficulty. in working such a scheme would be that 
the scope of the reading might be so wide as to entail 
slipshod work in order to cover the ground, or so narrow 
that the old memory translations would once more come 
into vogue. The ideal plan is to limit the unscens to easy 
passages, so that they may be within the powers of anv 
pupil who has had a good grounding in the essentials of 
Latin syntax, and whose reading has given him a com- 
mand of a fair vocabulary. Certainly some protest is re- 
quired against the absurdly difficult character of the 
unscens that now appear in almost all examination papers. 


Tue first annual general meeting of the Scottish branch 
of the English Association was held at the Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Prof. Saintsbury presided over a large attend- 
ance that promised well for the future of the association. 
Principal Williams, of Dundas Vale Training College, in 
speaking of the aims of the association, put in a plea for 
rescarch work into the different forms of the Scottish lan- 
guage. He pointed out that in a few years much valuable 
matter bearing on Lowland Scotch would have disap 
peared, and it might well fall within the province of the 
branch to collect, systematise, and preserve this. In the 
direction of grammar, composition, and literature quite a 
number of problems awaited discussion and settlement, such 
as the pluce and time to be given to phonetics, the best 
methods for teaching composition, and the extent to whicb 
rhetoric should be taught. There also remained a whole 
series of vital questions in regard to the teaching of litera- 
ture. For instance, to what extent were they going to 
teach the history of literature; how were they going to 
settle what kinds of literature should be taught in schools; 
how far were they to allow the pupil's individual taste to 
guide his choice of home reading; and how far was it in 
the teacher's power to mould the pupil's taste? 

Mr. J. C. Ѕмітн, H.M. inspector of schools, read a 
paper on the '' Teaching of Poetry." He expressed the 
opinion that poetry was an end in itself, and was one of the 
good things of life that required no more justification than 
the colour of a sunset or the intercourse of friends. In 
tcaching poetry he advocated that attention should be given 
to form and rhyihm rather than to matter, and that it 
should be dealt with from its wxsthetic side, leaving its 
moral influence to make itself felt in its own way. In the 
afternoon, Prof. Saintsbury delivered an address on “ The 
history of the English language as an organ of speech and 
literature.” 

MR. ALEXANDER Ure, M.P., Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, in addressing the congress of class teachers at Perth. 
referred to the subject of superannuation. He said that 
this question was perennially dear to the heart of a school- 
master, and seemed to afford them a weird, mysterious, but 
ineffable joy in the contemplation of their latter end. Ах 
this subject would soon come before the House of Commons 
for consideration, he felt unable to deal with it in any 
detail. He might sav, however, that he had not changed 
his mind in regard to it, that he still regarded the present 
Superannuation Act as a “© poor, mean, shabby, beggariy 
return for long and arduous services." He was still 0! 
opinion that the teacher whose life work was accomplished 
was entitled, at least, to as much consideration as a post 
man or a policeman, and every endeavour to secure their 
just demands would have his steady support. 
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IRISH. 


Тнк Intermediate examinations will commence this year 
on June roth, and continue without interruption every 
weck-day until June 22nd. As this leaves a clear week 
over at the end of June, it would have been preferable to 
defer the examinations another week. The Irish school 
vear closes with the Intermediate examinations, and very 
few schools reopen before the beginning of September or 
the last week in August, so that the summer vacation in 
some cases is unduly prolonged. While it would cause 
undue inconvenience to postpone the examinations until 
July, they should be held as late as possible in June. The 
time-table follows in the main the arrangement of last 
year, with three papers every day of two hours each, 
usually 10-12, 1.30-3.30, and 4-6. The one exception is 
the paper in English literature and composition, which is 
given two hours and a half. ‘There are some changes in 
the order of subjects calculated to obviate the criticisms 
of last year. 


THE Consultative Committee consisting of three heads 
of Roman Catholic and three heads of Protestant schools 
spent the Easter vacation in a united, and it is believed 
not unsuccessful, attempt to persuade the Government that 
the drop in the income of the Intermediate Board is a 
serious thing for intermediate schools and teachers, whose 
salaries are largely affected by it. The request made is 
that the Government should make good the loss to the 
Intermediate Board due to the increased temperance of 
the country and the consequent fall in the '' whisky ” 
grant, amounting during the past two years to 2Z:22,000, 
and should guarantee that the income of the Board should 
not fall below the level of years like 1903 and 1904. The 
Committee was anxious to form a deputation to wait upon 
the new Chief Secretary, but this was refused by the 
Castle, whereupon the leaders of the two Irish political 
parties were waited upon and their sympathy secured, and 
later an informal interview with Mr. Birrell took place 
with satisfactory results. The Intermediate Board has, 
we believe, by a reinvestment of some of its funds 
succeeded in raising its income for the present year by 
about £3,000, but this does not make good the very 
serious losses referred to above. Why cannot the Con- 
sultative Committee agree also upon a plan of reform for 
intermediate education in Ireland and urge it upon the 
Government ? 


Mr. BinRnELL has made two important speeches on Irish 
education. The first was just before Easter in a debate 
in the House of Commons on primary education, and the 
other was at the Congress of National Teachers in the 
Rotunda in Dublin in Easter week. The latter was 
additionally interesting as being his first public speech 
in Ireland. The two speeches taken together are useful 
as containing some definite promises and some pregnant 
forecasts. In the House of Commons thrce or four specific 
points were raised, and on one of these only was a definite 
announcement made, and this was not completely satis- 
factory. The tone, however, of Mr. Birrell's speeches 
gives promise of serious tackling of the educational problem 
in its entirety. To remedy the scandalous state of school 
buildings the Treasury has agreed to provide £40,000 a 
year for three years for building grants; the demand was 
for £100,000 a year for five years. Mr. Birrell pointed 
out that Irish education was expensive owing to the multi- 
plicity of small schools, many of which should be 
amalgamated. He promised to remedy the political dis- 
abilities of the teachers, and he admitted that the scale 
of their salaries was meagre and insufficient. А national 
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teacher starts with £56 a year, soars after many years 
of hard work to £75 ог £.8o, and then, after thirty-six 
years’ service, with extraordinary good luck he might, if 
he obtained the headmastership of one of the few large 
schools, look forward to £150 or £175 a year. Then, 
again, there was an urgent песа for bursarics to carry 
children from the primary to the secondary school. 


How to remedy the needs? Ireland must work out her 
own educational salvation. Mr. Birrell urged on all parties 
to come to sorne agreement as to what form of educational 
control they wanted. It was of little use to agitate for 
the abolition of the National Board unless they knew what 
they intended to put in its place. But under the Devolu- 
tion scheme Ireland would be given the opportunity to set 
its educational house in order and to ‘remodel its system 
of primary and secondary education. His idea was that 
all the money due to Ireland should be put into one 
common fund, and that it should then be distributed 
according to the needs of the country. The first need was 
the improvement of education. 


Wsie Mr. Birrell is thus outlining his ideas on school 
education it has been stated with some show of authority 
that he has abandoned his predecessor's scheme of uni- 
versity education. Mr. Birrell has, however, lost no time 
in replying that the Bill will be introduced as soon as 
possible—a somewhat vague expression, seeing that the 
Parliamentary session is now well advanced—and will 
proceed upon Mr. Bryce's lines, with any necessary 
modifications. Dut Mr. Bryce's proposals have nowhere 
roused great enthusiasm even in Ireland, and have met 
with vigorous opposition and criticism, not only in Trinity 
College, but in all the sister universities of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, so that to carry them through Parlia- 
ment without modification would seem impossible. It has 
been generally stated that the Bill would limit itself to 
the establishment only of a new Roman Catholic college 
under Dublin University, leaving the Queen's Colleges and 
the Royal as they are. But this is likely to meet with 
almost equal opposition. 


WELSH. 


Tug Welsh Revolt Committee collected over £8,000, and 
more than £4,600 remains in its hands. Besides this, 
however, thcre is probably altogether a considerable amount 
still with the local and denominational treasurers yet to be 
passed on to the Central Committee. £52,400 has been paid 
to support the revolt in Merionethshire, and another £500 
has been voted. The revolt schools in Montgomeryshire 
have received £358, and £1,059 has been paid for ad- 
ministrative expenses, including cost of meetings, &c. 
A claim is now made by Merionethshire that the emergency 
schools called into existence by the revolt should be placed 
on a permanent footing out of the balance of the funds. 
On the other hand, it is argued that the revolt is not dead. 
Yet the Merionethshire representatives warn the Central 
Committee that if the subsidies to the emergency schools 
are discontinued many children will be compelled to return 
to the schools from which they were withdrawn. 


Tne staffing of the elementary schools in Wales is a 
serious problem. In the Welshport district, recently, the 
managers of one of the schools selected from a number 
of applications a candidate, a girl eighteen years of age, 
who had only passed the sixth standard, and recommended 
her as a supplemental teacher. The applications were de- 
scribed as “© most wretched.” The salary offered appears 
to be £25 a vear, without food or lodging. The recom- 
mendation of the managers was adopted. We must say that 
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intermediate education in Wales is indeed remarkable, if 
it can accomplish its work and make up for the foundation 
of education as given in elementary schools with staffing of 
this nature. If this state of things continues, the question 
will arise, Why should not the intermediate schools be 
multiplied so as to undertake the elementary as well as 
higher education of their districts? 


Ат a prize-day gathering at Machynlleth, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, Mr. J. D. Rees, M.P., observed: ‘* The 
Welsh people had a keener appreciation of education 
and a stronger desire to avail themselves of it than the 
people of England and Scotland." This is what is con- 
stantly being said in Wales, and no wonder the Welsh 
people think it. Still, on the whole, a good criterion of 
educational efficierfcy is the state of the teacher. Let us 
return to the £25 a year of the previous note. This 
amounts, let us say, to ten shillings a week. Let us say 
there are twenty-five working hours to the week. The 
payment amounts to less than sd. an hour. Whilst such 
instances as this occur, it cannot be said that there is a 
keen appreciation of the educator, however much the ad- 
vantages of education are recognised in Wales. Nor is 
passing the sixth standard a guarantee of efficiency for the 
training of pupils. Would a domestic servant be wise 
to exchange for the post of teacher in the school referred 
to? If not, why should not the next public speaker 
dilate on the appreciation of the Welsh for domestic 
service as nobler than that of teaching schoolboys and 
schoolgirls? Is this the state of things a responsible 
public educational authority should be willing either to 
inaugurate or maintain? Indeed, when education is com- 
pulsory, and the appreciation of it described as so keen, 
the only logical position would be a revolt of parents 
against the ratepayers, and a demand for efficient teachers, 
whatever the cost. To compel parents to send children to 
inefficient teachers is tyranny—even if it is done by order 
of democratic educational (save the mark!) authorities. 


At Llangollen county school, progress is reported. The 
governors are making provision for school gardens, and 
for giving the pupils, both boys and girls, systematic scien- 
tific instruction in the management of them. ‘The governors 
have also chosen a sub-committee to consider the desira- 
bility and practicability of providing a hostel for pupils. 
Throughout Wales, in connection with county schools, there 
is in the country districts a cltentéle larger or smaller 
of pupils who live in approved lodgings and go home 
at the week-ends. But the Llangollen school governors 
do not consider this method makes sufficient pro- 
vision for uniform supervision for school purposes. No 
doubt in schools of high reputation, and in the midst of 
healthy conditions, the ''outside " element is one which 
may be expected to increase. At the same time, the school 
must be an organic whole. The lowness of fees is often 
a cause of attraction to the schools. Thus to the Wrexham 
countv school, which is well known for its success, out- 
siders have been attracted, and have now become а diffi- 
culty. It is stated that the governors are spending £500 
on the education of these outsiders, and it is complained 
that this is not fair to the ratepayers. 


French Readings in Science. Edited by de V. Paven- 
Payne. vii+230 pp. (Blackic.) 35. 6d.—Mr. Payen- 
Payne is to be congratulated on an exceptionally satis- 
factory piece of work. The selection of passages is 'excel- 
lent, and the notes are full of interesting information. 
We know of no better French reader for science students. 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

Das wissenschaftliche Studium der deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur. Von Dr. Heinz Hungerland. 45 рр. 
(Heidelberg: Ficker.) 15. 3d.—This booklet is intended 
as a guide for students. It must be confessed that there 
is little need for it in England, as we have Dr. Breul's 
excellent book with its valuable bibliography, which takes 
into account books of special value to the English student 
of German. The list of books recommended requires 
supplementing; thus Klee's '' Grundzüge der deutschen 
Literatur ° is far better than Kluge’s book, and instead 
of Graff's dictionary, which is very difficult to obtain, 
Schade should have been mentioned. Freytag’s '' Journal- 
isten " should have found a place among the dramas 
(chapter xx.) Nothing is said about methods of teach- 
ing. The frequent use of  entbehrliche Fremdwörter 
is distressing; we find Direktive, Hauptakzent, Kausal- 
nexus, Exkursionen, interpretieren.  Misprints are also too 


common. 
С. Frenssen, Gravelotte. Edited by Otto Heller. xx+ 
66 pp. (Ginn.) rs.—'' Gravelotte " is chapter xiv. of 


Frenssen's striking novel ** Jorn Uhl.” It is a thoroughly 
stiff piece of German, racy and idiomatic; only advanced 
pupils will be able to appreciate it. The editor has done 
his work very satisfactorily. The introduction is good, 
the notes are adequate, and the vocabulary is practically 
complete. 


W. von Hillern, Hóher als die Kirche. Edited by C. W. 
Eastman. x+107 pp. (Ginn.) rs. 6d.—This is а capital 
short story, with satisfactory notes, passages for retrans- 
lation, and a vocabulary which seems to be complete. We 
recommend the book as a reader for pupils in the third 
or fourth year of instruction. 


Froschkónig. Von Henny Koch. 36 pp. Das Märchen 
vom Dornróschen. Von Henny Koch. 30 pp. (Blackie.) 
4d. each.—Miss Koch is to be congratulated on her skill 
in dramatising these two fairy tales. Her verse generally 
runs smoothly, and she has a distinct gift for dramatic 
work. The scenery suggested is somewhat elaborate; but 
children have a lively imagination, and may be trusted to 
enjoy these plays even if the stage is one of Shakespearian 
sinplicity. A few lapses into the old orthography will 
doubtless be corrected in the second edition. 


Vier kleine Lustspiele. By Kate Weber. iv+104 pp. 
(Arnold.) 15. 6d.—These plays vary much in interest. 
The first and second do not appeal to us, as they seem 
altogether too farcical; the others might do for cursory 
reading. The introduction of a French lady into the first 
play is not in the best taste, as she is burlesqued; it will 
not do our children any good to speak bad German mixed 
with French, especially when Mademoiselle does not seem 
to know her own language (she says une grande honneur 
on p. 7). Objection may also be raised to the parody of 
Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden оп p. 51. We have noticed 
hardly any misprints; nun (p. 13, 1. 3) should surely be 
uns. There are no notes, but a vocabulary which is re- 
markably incomplete. 


Bechstein's Märchen. Edited by Frieda Weekley. 
48 рр. (Blackie.) od.—From Bechstein’s many fairy tales 
six have been selected, and supplied with suitable notes. 
Although some of the stories are very sad, and even gloomv, 
the. bcoklet may be recommended for use with pupils in 
their third vear of instruction. 
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Classics. 
Proceedings of the Classical Association, October, 1906. 


uo pp. (Murray.) 2s. 6d. net. The Year's Work in 
Classical Studies, 1906. By Various Authors. Edited by 
Dr. W. Н. D. Rouse. xii-140 pp. (Murray.) 25. 64. 


net.—These two volumes taken together give an excellent 
account of splendid work by the Classical Association in 
1906. The most salient features of the former are Prof. 
Conway's paper on ''An Unnoticed Aspect of Virgil’s 
Personality’? and the report and discussion on *'' The 
Reformed Pronunciation of Latin." The latter, as the 
first issue of its kind, should attract widespread notice. 
It presents in every branch of classical study a résumé of 
the progress during the past year written by nineteen 
specialists. As a year-book it will prove indispensable to 
teachers and all who wish to keep abreast of modern 
research. Not only outsiders, but classical students, will 
be surprised to find in what an amazing degree classical 
study is at present vital and progressive. The dead 
languages here prove themselves to be most wonderfully 
alive. There is an introduction by Prof. Butcher; and the 
headings of the chapters are: The Teaching of Classics 
in Schools, Greek Excavation, Italian Excavation, Pre- 
historic Archaeology, Sculpture and other Arts, Numis- 
matics, Greek Mythology and Religion, Roman Mythology 
and Religion, Private Antiquities, The Greek Worship, 
Greek Inscriptions, Latin Inscriptions, Greek History, 
Roman History, Comparative Philology, Grammar, Textual 
Criticism and Palaeography, Papyri, Literature, Roman 
Britain. There is only space here to touch upon a very 
few interesting points. Besides excavations in Crete and 
elsewhere, there is the discovery of the shrine of Artemis 
Orthia at Sparta, where the youths were scourged, followed 
a month ago by the discovery of the temple of Athena 
Chalkioikos. Dr. Dörpfeld thinks he has discovered the 
house of Odusseus. Prof. Furtwangler’s ‘‘ Aegina ’’ has 
revolutionised our ideas of the pediments of the temple 
there of the goddess Aphaia (not Athena). Dr. Haeberlin 
has a theory which will change ‘‘ our whole conception 
of the earliest money of Rome." The Lares are main- 
tained by Wissowa to be deities of the arable land of the 
farm. A new historian of the first importance has been 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus for the early fourth century B.c. 
There are new ideas on Hannibal, Gaius Gracchus, and 
the Monumentum Ancyranum. Old authors have been 
"brought to life," the first five satires of Lucilius, and 
1,200 lines of Menander. 


Taciti Annalium Libri: recognovit brevique adnotatione 
crtica instruxit C. D. Fisher. Scriptorum Classic- 
orum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. No paging. Cloth, 6s.; 
paper, 5s.— This book is very welcome. It is possible now, 
for the first time, to have the Annals in one handy volume, 
well printed, and with the necessary critical notes. The 
text, like most of its series, is a sober conservative text 
based on the best MSS. The basis of this book is, of 
course, the Medicean MSS., which the editor follows even 
more closely than his predecessors. In a few places he 
has left this authority for conjecture or other readings, 
and he is inclined to think that he has been too free in 
some fifteen of these, which he enumerates. Two con- 
jectures of his own find places: xi. 23, perissent satis for 
Per se satis M ; xvi. 22, respuit for respernit M, res spernit 
Vulgate. It is a scholarly and cautious piece of work, 
which well deserves a place in this good series. 

Anglice Reddenda. Vol. i. Being Latin Extracts for 
Unseen Translation. Selected by C. S. Jerram. ххіу + 120 
PP. 2s. 6d. Ditto. Vol. ii. Greek Extracts. xx+213 
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PP. 35. (Clarendon Press.}—Jerram’s " Anglice Reddenda " 
is a classic of its kind, and we need say nothing of a 
book so well known. In this edition the Latin and Greek 
extracts are published separately. 


C. Plini Secundi Epistularum Liber Sextus. Edited by 
J. D. Duff. хх+94 pp. (Pitt Press.) 2s. 6d.—This 
edition of the sixth book of Pliny's Letters is preceded by 
a Life of Pliny and a brief criticism of the Letters, and 
there are fifty-six pages of notes (to thirty-four of text). 
For school work the notes are too many, and not altogether 
judicious. Thus we may cite as examples of injudicious 
notes the following: ''cupio, I am anxious, is much 
stronger than volo " (p. 64); '' posco, begin the clause 
with ' but' in English " (p. 67); '' videmus, we are able 
to see” (p. 69); '' plures, the majority " (p. 67); and so 
forth. As in most of the modern school books, it would 
seem that the editor has said to himself, ‘f Go to, let us 
write notes," and he has done so, without asking what 
the master really wants to tell his class before they pre- 
pare the work. We cannot say that it is a good book from 
the schoolmaster's standpoint; it does, however, contain 
a useful assortment of information for those who work by 
themselves. 


Livy : the Second Macedonian War. 
and J. Aston. vi+96 pp. Vocabulary. (Blackie's Illus- 
trated Classics.) 15, 6d.—This book contains extracts from 
Livy, Books XXXI. to XXXIII., forming a series of sixty 
short chapters. The style is Livy's, the text not having 
been simplified to suit beginners (as is done, for example, 
in Mr. Edwards's '' Stories of the Kings "). Each chapter, 
however, has an English summary prefixed, and the 
vocabulary at the end shows that the book is meant for 
beginners. At least, it ought to show this; but in view of 
the carelessness of editors in such matters, we do not feel 
confident what these editors did mean. Certainly the boy 
who can do Livy ought to use a dictionary ; special vocabu- 
laries are not for him. Editors are learning something, 
however: the notes are commendably short and business- 
like. We are still told sometimes that this is a ‘“ possessive 
genitive " or that “© partitive genitive," but we have little 
fault to find with the notes. Some of the translations are 
misleading (in parte tr. “а sharer,’’ p. 45; et tr. ‘‘ when,” 
P. 65). One or two real difficulties are not explained; 
thus the note on statim, ch. x.'*, ought to add that the 
adjectival adverb must be so placed between connected 
words as to show its meaning. One note is a puzzle (iii.?) : 
' anno 551mo. As the date of the birth of Christ is, 
through a mistake, not А.р. 1 but в.с. 4, this would be 
the year в.с. 200." Is А.р. 1, then, not А.р. 1, but 
B.C. 4? 


By W. T. Helmsley 


English. 

Archbishop Trench's Select Glossary. Ву Dr. N. Smythe 
Palmer. 230 pp. (Routledge.) 2s. 6d.—An addition to 
the “ English Library ’’ issued by this firm of publishers. 
Dr. Palmer's work has been confined to additional notes, 
which are enclosed in brackets; but the book in its present 


form is most interesting and valuable to the student of 
English. 


Shakespeare's (1) Tragedies, 981 pp; (2) Comedies, 
848 pp; (3) Histories and Poems, 888 pp. (Dent.) 1з. 
each net.—Everybody ought to know that this edition of 
Shakespeare is in the market. It forms part of Messrs. 
Dent’s wonderful “© Everyman's Library." Everything is 
in good taste, and the clegance and cheapness of these 
volumes ought to recommend them to every section of the 
reading public. 


Scott's Old Mortality. By Hereford B. George. xi+ 
431 pp. (Oxford Press.) 25. —Ап excellent edition of what 
is certainly one of Scott's greatest successes. The 


novelist's own notes, or all those which are not of merely 


antiquarian value, appear at the bottom of the pages. The 
editor appends some of his own. 
Goldsmith's Traveller and Deserted Village. xx+84 pp. 


(Cambridge University Press.) 1s. 6d.—A small volume, 
but containing in a highly condensed form the results of 
several years’ practical work in dealing with these poems 
of Goldsmith. 


Ivanhoe (1s. 6d.) and A Tale of Two Cities (1s. 6d.) are | 
published by Mr. Edward Arnold in his English Literature 
Series. The books are abridged and edited, and the work 
is done well. They are a little scholastic in appearance, 
notwithstanding the pictures: but this may be said of 
nearlv all school books. 

A First Book of English Literature (2s. 6d.), by Miss 
C. L. Thomson (Horace Marshall), is admirable, but it is 
a риу that we could not have ten times the number of 
illustrations—they are chosen so well. It is to be doubted 
if large portions of such books are literature at all, for 
biography often obscures the issue, and criticism is for the 
young unintelligible. However, if such books are to be 
used, and schools will go on using them, no one can pre- 
pare them better than Miss Thomson. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Red Letter 


introduction 
© Р 


Blackie's 
with an 


to 
“ Essays,” 
Charles Whibley; Matthew Arnold’s 
with an introduction by Mrs. Mevnell; and Burns’s 
“ Poems," with an introduction by Mr. Neil Munro. It 
is difficult to imagine anything more delightful than the 
printing and binding of these dainty volumes. 


AMONG recent additions 
Library аге Ilazlitt’s 
by Mr. 


oems,"' 


MR. \УПЛЛАМ HEINEMANN has added to his remarkably 
cheap series of Favourite Classics '! Selected Essays of 
Mr. 
with 


Austin 
intro- 


Joseph Addison," with an 
Dobson, and ''Poems of Emily Brontë,’ 
duction by Mr. Arthur Symons. 


introduction. by 


, ап 


History. 

Outlines of European History. By A. J. Grant. xvi4- 
368 pp. (Longmans.) 3s. 6d.— his is a very good book. 
Teachers who are beginning to foresee that they will soon 
be expected to teach something of world-history could not 
do better than take this little book as a first introduction 
to the subject. Thev will find in its short bibliographies 
guidance for the next stage in their reading. Our elder 
scholars will do well to read it too. It is plentifully illus- 
trated, is clearly and pleasantly written, and it will open 
their minds to the history of other countries than England 
and thus help them to understand English history better. 
In this, as in much else, ** what do they know of England, 
who only England know? °’ The range of events is from 
Ifomer’s Greece to the present day. It is divided into 
three parts, the first hundred pages bringing us down to 
the adoption of Christianity in the Roman Empire, the 
second to the '' Babylonish Captivity." There is much in 
the way of thoughtful comment, both expressed and 
implied, and there are exceedingly few points—and these 
can easily be corrected in a new edition—which require 
even small correction. Specially we would express our 
thanks for the explanatory notes to many of the illustra- 
tions. 


History of England. By A. D. Innes.  xvi-c 605 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 4s. 6d., or in three parts , 
25. each.— We gather from the preface that this work is | 
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intended for the middle and upper forms of schools, i.e., 
for pupils between fourteen and eighteen years of age. 
The author '' has not overlooked the demands of examiners 
and examinations, but he thinks the highest marks are 
obtained by those who have taken an intelligent interest 
in the subject for its own sake. The whole history is 
therefore presented not as a catalogue of events but as 
a story, a drama.’’ The book fulfils this promise. We 
have not come across a history of England which we 
should think would be rcad with more pleasure by any 
intelligent. schoolbov or girl. The larger space is given 
to modern times, only a third of the text being devoted to 
pre-Reformation times. There are no “© pictures," but 
there are more than twenty maps and plans, summaries 
of constitutions, ecclesiastical, Scottish, Irish, Indian, and 
colonial matters, genealogical tables, a glossary, a chrono- 
logical summary, and an index. There are very few points 
with which we should disagree. The map (p. 46) gives 
more to France than she possessed in the time of the 
Plantagenets. Becket was surely not killed “© on the altar 
steps '’ (p. 51); there are two convocations in this country 
(p. 89); Barebones’ name was only Praise, not Praise-God 
(p. 232); '' ecclesiastical '' (p. 285) is surely a misprint for 
‘episcopal ’’ ordination; ‘‘ occasional °’ did not have its 
modern meaning in 1700 (p. 334), but meant ''on a 
definite occasion." Walpole’s momentarily successful rival 
in 1727; was Sir Spencer Compton, not Carteret (рр. 
347-5), and he did not say that '' every member had his 
price " (p. 347). The “© Asiento °” quarrel with Spain was 
not settled, it is true, in 1748, but two years later, in 1750 
(р. 355). Mr. Innes does not seem to have the best in- 
formation about the diplomacy of the Seven Years’ War, 
and exaggerates the importance of William Pitt in his 
young days. But these are matters which can easily be 
rectilied, and do not seriously diminish the great useful- 
ness of the book. 

Young Folks’ History of England. Anonymous. x+ 
107 pp. (Relfe Bros.)—A slight sketch of English history, 
with tables of kings and dates, and a rhyming summary 
of each reign. There are some pictures. It is pleasantly 
written, but omits much, and is at times inaccurate. 


A Sketch of Scottish Industrial and Socfal History in 


the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By A. Н. 
Stirling. ix+225 рр. (Blackie.) 6s. net.—aAn interest- 
ing account of Scottish non-political history since the 


date of the Union of 1707. It does not go deeply into 
things . and is largely biographical. There are eight por- 
traits and an index. 

Readings én English History from Original Sources. 
Book I. (в.с. 54-4.v. 1154). By R. B. Morgan and F. J. 
Bailey. vit134 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—Not all teachers are 
of the same opinion as the editors of this book as to the 
desirability of putting '' sources" into the hands of young 
children, but if the thing is to be done at all, teachers 
can have no better example of choice of subjects, of 
pictures, of type, than is contained in this little book. 
An appendix contains an ‘‘ analysis of sources '' and lists 
of dates and of “ tales illustrative of the period." 


Messrs. MacwuirraN have now published an edition of 
Green's well-known Short History in three volumes, at 
3s. each. Each volume is complete in itself, with an 
index and the maps and other apparatus with which we 
are all familiar. The dividing dates are 1422 and 1660. 
This form will appeal equally to the general reader, who 
likes a book that will go into his pocket, and to the school 
teacher, whose pupils can have the part required for their 


“© period.” 
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Geography. 

The Dominion of Man. By Ernest Protheroe. xii+ 
215 pp. (Methuen.) 2s.—This is a good readable book, 
written in an easy, swinging style by an author who is 
evidently no believer in dry-as-dust methods or statistical 
disquisitions. The pity of it is that '' inaccuracies ’’—to 
put it gently—have been allowed to creep in here and 
there to such an extent that the student must be ever on 
his guard, and ''verify his references " on almost every 


page. We shall allude to some of these inaccuracies 
shortly. The headings of chapters give a clue to the 
method of treatment: ''Climate and Man's Environ- 


ment," “* Man and his Raw Materials," '' Man and his 
Roads," ‘‘ Man and his Markets ° are samples; this is 
the true view of commercial geography—indeed, of 
all geography—as a description of the earth as the 
home of man. To enhance his description the author 
inserts some thirty or forty speaking pictures, all good 
and clear, and several excellent, notably one of a wheat 
elevator (p. 44), which is quite the best we remember to 
have seen. Up-to-dateness is guaranteed іп the inclusion 
of such events as the opening of the Simplon Tunnel, the 
extension of the Rhodesian Railway to Broken Hill, and 
the temporary ruin of San Francisco. А short appendix 
of three pages provides a few needful statistics. But, as 
we have said, the reader must be very careful in taking 
everything that Mr. Protheroe states as absolutely accurate. 
Otherwise he will flounder once more in the antique waters 
of the Gulf Stream myth (p. 10); he will learn that Port- 
land cement is made from Portland stone (p. 94), and 
that there is practically no kaolin outside of Cornwall and 
Devon (p. 94); he will read of Hindoos (p. 34) and the 
Congo Free State (p. 32), of Quebec as the capital of 
Canada (p. 200), and Asaba (p. 201) as the capital of 
Nigeria (sic); he will infer that it is only a serious com- 
petition with, and not a virtual annihilation of, madder 
and cochineal, and one can almost say indigo, that has 
followed the introduction of chemical dyes (p. 79); he will 
lose all signs of Liége as a factory of war material 
in the section devoted to the subject (p. 110); and, finally, 
he will imagine that Sir Titus Salt is still alive (p. 157), 
that the Union and Central are two railwavs in North 
America (p. 123), and that the famous Atbara Bridge con- 
tract (on which Mr. Protheroe should really consult the 
editor of ‘“ Commercial Intelligence °) was actually what 
it claimed to be, viz., a triumph for American over British 
firms (p. 168). From all of which it is obvious that we 
recommend this book to none but careful and conscientious 
students. To them it will be interesting enough. 


Wall Map: Asia. |. Orographical. 
direction of H. J. Mackinder. (Stanford.) Sheets, 16s.; 
mounted, 20s. Size, бо in. Xx 52 in.—This new orographical 
map merits nothing but praise, and is a fitting successor 
to the three alreadv published in the same series, viz., 
Europe, Africa, Palestine. As it includes the whole of 
Europe, the essential unity of '' Eurasia '" is seen at a 
glance—a most important point to make in the teaching 
of Asia. The scheme of colour is simple, but withal 
effective—browns for land elevations, blues for sea depths. 
Political frontiers are indicated bv grey lines, and the 

‘invisible ’’ colour is selected for the lettering. The 


Compiled under the 


same 
map, therefore, practicallv serves the purpose of a test for 
the Form as well as a base for working up the school 
atlas. Incidentally, we do not care for the spelling of 
Indian names adopted; but this is a secondary considera- 
tion, and does not detract from the value of the map for 
class work. The '' statement "" sent out by the publisher 
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with the map is valuable in itself; it furnishes an epitome 
of Asia's physical geography, and in the hands of a good 
teacher would effect more than many a text-book. Н 
enumerates twenty-two points--all good and al! necessary 
to a right understanding of the continent. Here are 
three taken at haphazard for the sake of example: “ No. 1, 
The plateau of Tibet and the Ратігѕ '°; '' No. 7, The 
Ural range dividing the great lowland into two nearly 
equal parts, and extending, with a bend like the blade of 
a sickle, through Nova Zembla "' (excellently shown on 
the map); ‘f No. 17, The shallowness of Palk Strait." 
Our advice to teachers of geography is: '' Write for this 
wall-map at once."' 
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Mathematics. 


A School Course of Mathematics. | By David Mair. 
vili+379 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 3s. 6d.—When a school 
book appears which is written on entirely new lines it is 
not by any means easy to decide in every case whether 
the new departure is justified ; the difficulty becomes all 
the greater when the new methods affect nearly all the 
work of a school in a fairly well-defined department like 
that of mathematics. The range of this book is said to 
be “ in general agreement with the practice of our schools; 
containing the Geometry, Algebra and Trigonometry 
usually read by pupils that do not specialise in mathe- 
matics. In detail there are a few differences." The order 
and method of treatment are, however, very different. 
Much of the discussion seems to us to be excellent, wel! 
suited to the beginner, and very stimulating to teacher 
and pupil alike. The prominence given to solids in the 
treatment of geometry is speciallv noticeable; the references 
to various practical problems, such as those on pp. 108-121, 
though possiblv not wholly intelligible to the average 
pupil, are vet very valuable as bringing geometry into 
connection with the work of evervday life. How far the 
book could be adopted as a working text-book must be 
left for the decision of actual trial. That the teacher will 
find it worth careful study we are quite convinced; that: 
it will form a standard for the new text-book of school 
mathematics does not seem to us to be so certain. 


Elementary Mathematics. Algebra and Geometry. By 
Alex. Leighton. viii+296 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—The range 
of this text-book is roughly: algebra up to and including 
quadratic equations in one unknown quantity; geometry, 
the subject-matter of Euclid's first three books, together 
with the simpler properties of similar figures and the 
mensuration of the simpler solids. In the treatment of 
algebra free use is made of graphical illustrations, equa- 
tions are introduced at an early stage, and the examples 
for practice are numerous and free from complications. 
The greater part of the book is given to geometry, and 
full use is made of drawing as leading up to the theoretical 
discussions; the various references to solids and the intro- 
duction of mensuration of simple solids are distinctly 
valuable. The treatment as a whole is good, and the book 
is well suited for beginners. 


A First Geometry. By W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne. 
viit+128+ (Answers) vi pp. (Bell) 15. 6d.—Except for 
a short course of '' Theorems,” pp. 109-128, the treat- 
ment of geometry is carried out on the lines of what is 
usually called “© experimental ’’ or ‘ practical " geometry. 
The course seems to be well adapted for beginners ; the 
exercises are simple, but bring in a large number of 
essential geometrical properties, and the applications of 
drawing to scale are of a kind that should be known to 
pupils, whether the pupils are interested in them or not. 
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The preface sounds a warning note, that is certainly not 
altogether to be disregarded, respecting the tendency to 
substitute geometrical drawing for calculation. 


Pitman's “ Proficiency " Arithmetics. Part i, 35 pp.; 
part ii., 39 pp. Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. each. Answers to 
part ii., 8 pp., cloth, 3d. net. (Pitman.)—Part i. treats 
of simple quantitics: addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. Part ii. forms an extension of the work of 
part i., and also deals with compound quantities, the 
questions involving only small sums of money. The books 
are designed to meet the requirements of Schedule VI. of 
the Code of 1906. 


Introduction to the Theory of Fourier's Series and 
Integrals and the Mathematical Theory of the Conduction 
of Heat. By H. S. Carslaw. xvii--434 pp. (Macmillan.) 
145. net.—Of all the applications of higher mathematics 
there is probably none that is more instructive to the 
student or that has reacted more powerfully on pure 
mathematics than the investigations inaugurated by 
Fourier on the conduction of heat. The marvellous com- 
bination of mathematical power, physical insight, and 
expository skill presented by Fourier's treatise has won 
for it a secure place among the classics of pure and applied 
mathematics, and makes its study even now almost in- 
dispensable. At the same time, it must not be forgotten 
that new standards of mathematical rigour have been set 
up that make it necessary for present-day students to 
approach the subject in a somewhat different way from 
that adopted by Fourier. ‘The treatise now under notice 
is written from the modern standpoint, and is an admirable 
guide to the subject for the well-prepared mathematical 
reader. A considerable number of the earlier pages deals 
with purely mathematical considerations that are un- 
doubtedlv important, but might perhaps have been com- 
pressed into smaller compass; the first four chapters, 
though they contain much good mathematics, may give 
the phvsicist a false idea of the real nature of the book. 
The discussion of the Fourier series and integrals is very 
clear, is well illustrated by simple examples and graphs, 
and contains all that is required for physical applications. 
Part ii. of the book, forming pp. 191-410, treats of the 
mathematical theory of the conduction of heat in solids. 
The problems that may be called classical are discussed in 
a way that satisfies modern demands from the mathe- 
matical standpoint, and are illustrated, where opportunity 
Offers, by accounts of experimental methods based on the 
mathematical analvsis. Recent developments, such as the 
applications of Green's functions and the use of sources 
and sinks, are fully dealt with. Two appendices on the 
bibliography of the subject will be highly valued by 
students; it is gratifving to learn that the various journals 
referred to are accessible in the library of a colonial uni- 
versity. The book is furnished with a full table of con- 
tents and a good index that make it suitable for purposes 
of reference. 


Science and Technology. 


A First-year Course of Practical Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity. By P. E. Shaw. 66 pp. (Electrician Publishing 
Со.) 25. 6d. net.—In this volume a short course of thirty- 
five experiments is presented, distributed over a wide range 
of subjects, commencing with the measurement of length 
and terminating with wireless telegraphy апа electric 
motors. The preface states that ‘‘the many small books 
on elementary practical physics all assume in the student 
a knowledge of the rudiments of algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry, and mechanics. There is, however, a large and 
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growing class of technical students who have not even this 
primitive mathematical training, and who cannot, or will 
not, acquire it as a foundation for physical science. ... 
In this book, I have sought to make the experimental work 
as quantitative as possible, yet to avoid mathematical 
symbols." The sentiments here expressed are not, in our 
opinion, in agreement with modern notions of true educa- 
tion. A foundation of mathematics is necessary to the 
student of magnetism and electricity ; therefore it should 
be encouraged. In this volume we do not seek in vain 
for mathematical symbols; for, in Exercise 9, we read 
that ‘‘ The magnetic moment is given by the law 

_ Н.а? 

2 


М = . tan A," 


and '' tan A is given by reference to a book of logarithms." 
Similar quotations might be given from other parts of 
the volume. 


Examples in the Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. Edited by J. G. Leathem. 59 pp. (Arnold) 
1s. 6d.—A collection of 205 examples, taken chiefly from 
papers set in the Cambridge tripos examination and in 
college examinations of the same university. The mathe- 
matics involved is necessarily of an advanced order. 


for the Preliminary Certificate 
Examination. Section B, Physics. By J. Satterly. 248 
рр. (Clive.) 2s.—This book has been specially prepared 
to meet the requirements of one of the syllabuses in 
Elementary Science of the Preliminary Examination for 
the Teacher's Certificate. If we disregard the special 
purpose for which the book has been written, we have 
no hesitation in recommending it as a trustworthy guide 
to the student. But an important consideration is the pre- 
ponderance of girl students amongst the candidates for the 
Preliminary Certificate Examination, and many of these 
are totally devoid of mathematical training. Such candi- 
dates would find insuperable difficulties in following certain 
portions of the book, especially those dealing with 
mechanics and heat. This criticism would not apply, of 
course, in the case of pupil teachers who are taking 
mathematics as an optional subject. The sections on 
magnetism and on electricity are decidedly elementary, and 
are sufficient for the purposes of the examination. 


Elementary Science, 


Applied Electricity. By J. Paley Yorke. 420 рр. 
(Arnold.) 7s. 6d.—This book is intended as a text-book 
of electrical engineering for second-year students who have 
already become acquainted with the fundamental principles 
of magnetism and electricity, and have also a knowledge 
of the elements of mechanics, heat, and mathematics. 
Only those sections of pure science which are connected 
with modern electrical practice are dealt with; and these 
sections include chapters on units, measurement of current, 
E.M.F., resistance, and on magnetism. The remainder of 
the volume is devoted to the principles of incandescent and 
arc lighting, electric installations and power distribution, 
dynamos, continuous-current motors, alternating currents 
and transformers, &c. The subject is treated in a satis 
factory manner, and the volume is well illustrated and 
printed. It will serve well as an introduction to the more 
specialised branches of electrical engineering. 


The Science of Common Life. Ву J. B. Coppock. 
vi+273 pp. (Sonnenschein.) 3s. 6d.—This course of ex- 
perimental physics and chemistry presents no very novel 
features. The instructions for practical work are concise 
and adequate, and the running commentary of theory is 
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trustworthy. Students preparing for the Board of Educa- 


tion examination on ** The Science of Common Life » will 
find it useful. 
Physics —T heoretical and Descriptive. Ву H. C. 


Cheston, J. S. Gibson, and C. E. Zimmerman. 373 PP- 
(Heath.) 35. 6d.—This volume has been prepared as a 
text-book for the use of students in American high schools, 
and it is intended to convey а knowledge of the theoretical 
and descriptive, as distinct from the quantitative, aspects 
of the subject. All branches of physics are included, and 
these are treated in an interesting and up-to-date manner. 
The chief criticism which we would offer is that the various 
branches are not treated with corresponding fulness; thus, 
static electricity 18 confined to three pages of the text, 
while sixteen pages are devoted to an excellent chapter on 
Dispersion of Light, and Colour. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


Exercises іп Physics for the Use of Schools. By J. H. 
Leonard and W. H. Salmon. 116 Рр. (Murray.) 15.— 
These exercises have been drawn up at the suggestion of 
several science teachers, who desired to have a series of 
examples from which home work or class work may be 
set, The examples are simple, varied, and well chosen, 
and they can be recommended for use in secondary schools 
and evening technical schools. 


Miscellaneous. 


Kings in Babylon. A Drama. By A. M. Buckton. 
72 рр. (Methuen.) 15. net.—Miss Buckton’s “ Eager 
Heart " has become almost a classic in its way, and is 
certainly the most successful attempt we have seen to 
revive the medizval mystery-play. This drama of Nebu- 
chadnessar (or, as it seems we ought to say, Nabu-kudurri- 
uzzur) and the Three Holy Children is more ambitious 
and not quite so successful. There is certainly room for 
a renaissance of the religious drama; and no one could 
be more fitted than Miss Buckton for the task. She unites 
a strong sense of stage effect with deep religious feeling 
and a dignified simplicity of style. For the purpose in 
view, these qualities are more requisite than a feeling 
for character, which hitherto it has not been in her 
scheme to display. Here we have, first, the picture of the 
captive Jews planning their release from captivity on the 
ordinary lines of conspiracy. Next there is the scene 
in which the King, Nebuchadnessar, insists on all his 
subjects, Jew and Gentile alike, bowing down to the image 
of Bel that he has set up. The three faithful Jews are 
cast into the furnace in which the gold for the idol had 
been molten, and the King confesses himself : 


* а beast before you all— 
A dull ox driven out to the hills! "' 


Miss Buckton has carefully studied the latest investiga- 
tions of scholars upon the Bible story, and has made— 
so far as we can judge—a true rehabilitation of Babylon 
and its ruler. We think she is well advised in forsaking 
any attempt to reproduce the naiveté of the early miracle 
plavs, and in being frankly modern in her outlook, while 
she retains the essence of the tradition, namely, thc 
reverent spirit which alone makes such work profitable 
and edifying. 


St. Agnes and other Dramas. 
(Dent.)—The best that we can say of these plays is that 
they are well-intentioned ; and this is not such faint 
praise as may appear. For we are not yet bevond the 
need of lifting the drama from the ruts into which it 
has fallen, of mere frivolity, or mere excitement and 


By E. G. Harris. 179 PP- 
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appeal to the senses. There is room for serious plays of 
all sorts. These stories of martyrs in dialogue form may 
evoke interest in serious subjects if presented, as the 
author seems tO have planned, before private societies, 
such as the Guild of St. Agnes (whatever that may be!) 
and other agencies for the mental and moral improvement 
of young men and women. The plays are partly in verse 
(of the blankest), and they are interspersed with songs and 
hymns. The fault we have to find with them, apart from 
the poverty of their execution, is that stories of martyrdom 
are essentially non-dramatic. The martyr, qua martyr, is 
one who conquers apparently without effort—though 
actually, of course, by means of faith—the natural shrink- 
ing of the human spirit from pain and death. Such figures 
are too far removed from normal experience to enter into 
dramatic situations, which must consist of a struggle or 
contrast between normal human emotions. As an example 
of fortitude and noble heroism, St. Agnes is admirably 
fitted to be brought before the notice of the young. But, 
although Miss Harris shows some sense of dramatic pre- 
sentation, she is heavily handicapped by her subject, and 
can only make of it a spectacle rather than a play. 


i ote MN RE AL E 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed іп letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, а letter criticising any article or 
review printed in 'THE ScuoonL WonrD will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that ihe criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Epidemics in Day Schools. 


« HEADMASTER " has been unusually unfortunate in his 
experience, and he has shown a lamentable lack of know- 
ledge for his position of “ headmaster "' ; one would have 
thought that anyone assuming such a position would have 
known of the '' Code of Rules for the prevention of In- 
fectious and Contagious Diseases in Schools," issued by 
the Medical Officers of Schools Association, which would 
have at once given him the information he required in 
the most up-to-date form. 

No medical man has in his own practice sufficient data 
to form a trustworthy opinion as to the incidence of 


infectious diseases, and can. only express the results 
obtained from the experience of many workers, collated 
“ Code "' 


and digested by competent observers, such as the 
above referred to, which—although later observations may 
necessitate corrections and alterations—may be regarded 
as the expression of the latest available information, and 
which he might just as well consult himself as refer to a 
medical practitioner, who can only echo the information 
there published ; to medical science, therefore, must not 
be attributed the lack of credibility with which he 
charges it. 

As regards the second point raised by “ Headmaster,” 
the question of a pupil who already has had an 
illness coming to school from a house where 
I fear he is also showing a very 

the ‘f common sense " which he 
needed on the question: all the in- 

fectious diseases he mentions are more о” less '' pro- 
tective," that is to say, that the body invaded by such 
an infection develops a counteracting medium to the in- 
fection, and a struggle for the survival of the fittest 
results; if the invading organisms overcome the counter- 
acting forces the patient dies, and if the counteracting 
forces overcome the invading organisms the patient not 
| only recovers, but as a rule retains in the body some of 


i.e., 
infectious 
the disease exists. 
limited application of 
considers so urgently 


I96 


this counteracting material, so that any future invasion 
by a similar organism is at once repelled. There are, 
however, тапу persons in whom this counteracting 
material does not persist, or persists in such small amount, 
that it is insufficient to repel a second invasion, and then 
the patient may suffer a second time from the same ill- 
ness. This is the generally accepted view by the medical 
profession at the present time—pace the *'nearly every 
authority ” referred to by ‘‘ Headmaster ”!! 

These being the facts, the practical application of them 
seems fairly clear and definite from the scientific stand- 
point. Thus: 

(1) No child should be allowed to return to school until 
after the expiration of the incubation period since the last 
exposure to any infectious illness. 

(2) In ordinary houses isolation is practically impossible, 
and therefore the ''last exposure '"' should count from 
the last date of the infectious period of the patient. 

(3) Where a pupil has already had an infectious illness 
and is again exposed to it there is a great probability that 
it will not again infect him, and therefore he may be 
allowed to return to school; but, bearing in mind the 
possibility of his having a second attack, his temperature 
should be taken night and morning during the incubation 
period, and he should not be allowed to return to school 
if there is any rise of temperature or he has any indis- 
position of any kind whatever (where there is any doubt 
as to this being efficiently done he should not be re- 
admitted to school until the incubation period has passed, 
the safety of many requiring the sacrifice of the few). 

(4) Where a pupil has already had an infectious illness 
and is living in the house where such illness occurs, there 
is little risk of his carrying the infection (with the excep- 
tion of scarlet fever) provided he is rigidly prevented from 
in any way coming in contact with the case, and he 
may, subject to (3), be allowed to attend school. 

(5) Where a school is so full of infection that cases are 

constantly occurring, there is no object in excluding in- 
dividual pupils, and other methods must be considered for 
stopping such an epidemic. 
. The policy of open windows and other hygienic measures 
advocated- by '' Headmaster " is, of course, useful, for 
there is less illness where the sanitary arrangements are 
most efficiently carried out; but surely he cannot think, 
with society constituted as it is, that such a Utopian 
result as he suggests can possibly occur during the time 
of his headmastership. Would it not therefore be better 
for him—and for us all—to adopt a really “ common- 
sense " plan of action, recognise that infectious disease 
must occur, have rules such as I have suggested, to mect 
it when it does occur, and avoid on the one hand getting 
into a panic, and on the other hand a reckless exposure of 
the unprotected—for mild as these diseases usually are, 
measles and whooping-cough still head the list of the 
causes of death in our islands? M.D. 


Proof of the Parallel Theorem. 


ONE of the arguments used against the order of theorems 
adopted in the Cambridge syllabus is that the sequence 
demands that the fundamental theorem on parallels shall 
be proved from first principles. ‘This renders the proof 
very difficult for beginners. The objection holds against 
the proof given in Barnard and Child's '' New Geo- 
metries," and, personally, for the last couple of years ] 
have used the proof below. I should be much obliged if 
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the comparative merits of the two proofs from the prac- 

tical teacher's point of view, either in these columns or 

privately to me. J. M. Снир. 
17, Clarence Road, Derby. 


Theorem. 


If a straight line fall across two other straight lines so 
as to make the alternate angles equal, the two straight 
lines are parallel. 


Let ABCD fall across the two straight lines EF, GH, 
so as to make the alternate angles a, 8 equal to one 


another: then 
EF is parallel to GH. 
Proof. Since a= В, [Hyp.] 
and '.'azy, B=8 ( Th. 3] 
y 25. 


Let the figures dcg?ea, a,b, fc, Ad, be congruent respectively 
with DCGBEA, ABFCHD ; then 
M Ladcg=b=y= cab f, 
and 2сбе =a=B= < bch, 
and = СВ = сі, ; 
.'. the figure асрёеа can be placed upon the figure а,б, fi Aid, 
so that с falls оп бу, and 4 on c, and the lines da, cg, ёе lie 
along the lines ауа, 5, fi, (A. 
Hence, if the lines GH, EF are supposed to meet in 
the direction of H, F, 
i.c., CH, BF meet in the direction of H, F ` 


ah, Af 99 LE) A Л 
be, e » „ ё, g 
BE, CG T T E, G 


i.c., the lines FE, GH meet in the direction of E, С, as well 
as in the direction of H, Е: but two lines cannot intersect in 
two points ; 

` .". EF, GH do not meet at all. 
©. EF || GH. 


In teaching with the blackboard, the auxiliary congruent 
figures are constructed with dotted circular arcs. As this 
takes a little time, the students are generally prepared 
for the method of the proof by the time the figure is 
finished; and the proof is understood far more readily 
than if the part ABFCHD (or its trace) is swung round 
in one operation to coincide with the part DCGBEA. 


A Table Appliance for Measuring Electric Currents. 
THE apparatus here described has proved itself useful 
as a means of rapidly regulating a current to any required 
dimension within a range of considerable extent, and of 
measuring its voltage and amperage, without encumber- 


room could be found in Tne Scoot Wonrp for this letter | ing a lecture-table with the resistance boxes, voltmeters, 
and the proof in question, so that readers, especially those ' ammeters, &c., usually required. А lecturer, moreover, 


who use these text-books, might express their opinions on 


after performing one experiment for which a small current 
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only was required, may perhaps wish to turn to one 
needing a far heavier current. This would in most circum- 
stances necessitate changing the resistances previously 
used for others of greater carrying capacity, and perhaps 
changing his ammeters and voltmeters also. To avoid 
this inconvenience and loss of time, I use for my lectures 


Fic. 1. 


here a vertical teak board measuring about 2 ft. by 
1 ft. 6 in., fitted as shown in Fig. 1. 

The connections are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2. 

It is obvious that the fittings would need certain modifi- 
cations to suit different ranges of voltage. The fittings 
described are suitable for voltages 1-50. 

T,, where current enters from battery or generator. 


Fic. 2. 


L, L, L, L, four 50-volt lamps in parallel, giving resist- 
ances about 80, 40, 26, 20 ohms, and carrying current up 
to about 23 amperes. 

S, S, S, S, lamp switches. 

C, lamp cut-out switch, used when heavier current is 
needed or small voltage is employed. 
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Z, a two-way switch. 

From Z the current can be diverted to the left through 
a 10-ampere fuse, F,, and thence to the rheostat, R,, of 
resistance 8 ohms, capacity 10 amperes, or from Z the 
current can be diverted to the right.through а 1-ampere 
fuse, F,, and the rheostat, R,. This has resistance up to 
32 ohms, capacity 1 ampere. By either course the current 
reaches the ammeter A. This is a small instrument with 
a 3-in. dial, and graduated to 2 amperes only. Thus an 
‘open face” is secured, and small currents сап be 
measured with some accuracy. Sh. is a shunt box, with 
4, 3, b ys shunts, so that a 10-ampere current can be 
employed if needed. 

T,, terminal for attachment to lecture apparatus. 

Vi is a voltmeter reading 1—60 volts. 

У,, a voltmeter reading 1-6 volts. 

The negative terminal of each voltmeter consists of some 
2 ft. of flexible wire ending in a ‘‘ dagger point." Ву 
employing these flexible ter- 
minals, not only can the R 
voltage of the supply battery 
be read, but also the volts 
consumed in any portion of 
the circuit, and the accuracy 
of many experiments involv- 
ing numerical results readily 
checked. 

Several smaller modifica- 
tions of the above are used at 
this school by the senior 
students. Fig. 3 shows a 
board in which the instru- 
ments are made to be used in 
a horizontal position. 

These boards have proved 
particularly useful for check- 
ing results obtained by the usual methods, such as: 

(1) Resistance of a wire or of any portion of a circuit. 
By the free voltmeter terminal we can measure E, at 
either end of the wire; note ammeter reading then 


Fic. 3. — T, T, terminals; R, rheo- 
stat, 1 amp. capacity, 32 ohm 
resistance ; S, two-way switch ; 
L, lamp, 80 chm resistance; A, 
ammeter, 1-2 amps. ; V, volt- 
meter with fiee terminal; F, 
1 amp. fuse. 


(2) Thermal effects of current and Joule's law. Read 
E,, E, at each end of wire passing through the calorimeter. 
Take ammeter reading, and check value obtained by 

t 
thermometer for heat produced by formula H=, 


(3) The carrying capacity being high on one side of 


. the board and the current capable of very minute adjust- 


ment on the other, the same board serves for regulating 
the heavy current needed for, say, the action of currents 
on currents, and the very small one for mirror galvano- 
meter, &c. 

By connecting the terminals direct to a battery, vary- 
ing the resistances in circuit, and taking reading by con- 
necting the voltmeter terminals to various points, a student 
in a short time gets clear ideas of these effects in the 
following : 

(1) Variation of 
encountered. 

(2) Different effects of resistance in series and parallel. 

(3) Importance of internal resistance when external 
resistance is small, and its converse. 

(4) Use of shunts. 

(5) Ohm's law true for any part of a circuit. 

(6) Use of fuses in short circuit, &c. 


volts consumed with _ resistance 
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Moreover, by habitually using the board, except in such 
cases where it is not desirable that he should be able to 
measure current or voltage direct, a pupil gains some 
definite notion of what a current of, say, 1 ampere means, 
or at least he gets to know what strength of current is 
needed to use with different apparatus; probably most boys 
who work successfully the ordinary experiments given in a 
laboratory course have no notion of the magnitude of the 
current they are using. By their attention being constantly 
directed to the readings on the instrument, the terms volts 
and amperes cease to be mere words. 

W. E. Cross. 

Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 


Quantitative Experiments in Electrostatics 

EXPERIMENT 1.—To obtain the voltage-curve of an electro- 
scope. 

The electroscope has a single gold leaf, which is observed 
through a microscope having a scale in the еуе-ріесе. 
Instead of the usual ''cap," a small mercury cup (made 
out of a terminal) is screwed on to the brass rod carry- 
ing the leaf. A ©“ Faraday-cage’’ or ''screening-box,"' 
i.e., a wooden box lined with tinfoil or zinc and earth- 
connected, protects the instrument from electrostatic dis- 
turbances. 

By the voltage-curve is here meant a curve drawn with 
the microscope-readings represented along the axis of 
abscisse, and the corresponding voltages of the gold leaf 
along the axis of ordinates. 

The connections for a calibration are shown in the 
diagram. The terminals T, and T, of a '' potential- 


TO Gas ТАР 
AND EARTH 


“© volt-box," consisting of ten or fifteen 
16-c.p., 230 volt lamps in series, L, L, are connected to 
the supply mains. One terminal, T,, of a voltmeter is 
connected to the earthed end, T,, of the lamps; the second 
terminal, T,, of the voltmeter is connected to one end, 
T,, of a metal lever, the other end, C, of which can be 
made to press on any of the pieces of metal, D, D, in 
metallic communication with the lamps. The terminals 
T, and T, of the electroscope case and screening-box are 
connected to the earthed terminal T, of the voltmeter, 
while terminal T, is connected to an insulated wire W 
wound round an ebonite rod and dipping in the mercury 
cup of the electroscope. 

In this way a number of voltages, from o up to the 
supply-pressure, can be applied to the electroscope and 
their values read off on the voltmeter, provided the latter 
has a resistance which is sufficiently high compared with 
that of the lamps. 


divider " or 


For each position of the lever—starting with the one 
that gives the highest readable deflection of the leaf—the 
wire W is allowed to remain in the mercury for some 
seconds so as to ensure that the leaf acquires the potential 
of the wire. The voltmeter-reading is taken just before 
removing the wire from the mercury, and the microscope 
is read just after (the microscope-reading is, of course, 
higher while the wire is in the mercury). 

EXPERIMENT 2.—To determine the electric capacity of the 
electroscope calibrated in the previous experiment. 

The leaf is charged to the highest possible reading. A 
small brass ball, held by means of a silk fibre, is allowed 
to touch the drop of mercury in the electroscope terminal, 
removed and discharged, and a reading of the microscope 
is again taken. These operations are repeated as long as 
contact with the ball produces an appreciable diminution 
in the reading. 


Let C  —capacity of ball = radius of ball in cm. 
C = is electroscope in cm. 
V, =initial potential of electroscope 
Vi  -—potential of electroscope after rst contact with ball 
Ve = 99 » $ 2nd TO 9 
Уд ‚э Т ” (ж - 1)th » А) 
Va = » 99 nth „э ED 
Then charge lost by éleciro сөре! in Ist contact = C(V, — V4) 
» gained,, ball S6 25s =CV, 
Equating, C(V,-V)=CV, 
C 
Və- Vi = (9 Vi... (1) 
Similarly, Vi - V, =% У,... 2) 
Lasti Vay V. S vL. 
stly, n=) 7 Vn =Z. Va... (9t) 


Adding (1), (2)..., (з) in columns and simplifying, we obtain 


Vo- у. (+ Vat ear +Vn) 


Cos Meare 
V. - V, 


If C' be calculated separately from (1), (2).., and 
(n), the results are liable to differ greatly from one another. 
If, however, the average of these be taken, it will be 
found to agree very well with formula (A). In practice 
the latter formula is used, as the calculation is then much 
simplified. 

EXPERIMENT 3.—To measure a capacity of the order of 
I cm. 

The capacity of a small electroscope having been deter- 
mined as well as its voltage-curve, other small capacities 
can now be compared with the electroscope in the same 
way as its capacity was compared with that of a ball of 
known radius. M. Finn. 

Technical School, Southend-on-Sea. 


The Choice of School Text-books 


Nor the least of the many difficulties that beset a school- 
master is the choice of books for use in the various classes 
of his school. However much trouble is taken, one always 
feels that the right edition mav have been overlooked. 
The claims of economy, too, have to be considered as well 
as the demands of the specialist teacher. The choice is 
particularly difficult in top forms in, for instance, history 
or geography, when a book is needed that includes all the 
ground already covered in other forms, though studied bit 
by bit during previous vears. 

In the hope that space enough can be found for its 
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publication, I offer a tentative list, prepared for use in 
this school next term, as the basis of discussion and com- 
parison. We are aware of our shortcemings, and would 
like to be able to amend our choice by the experience of 
our brothers. For our hope is that other headmasters and 
headmistresses will send their own lists to THE SCHOOL 
WoRLp, so that it may perhaps prove possible to compile 
from the various lists a summary of the books most usually 
adopted. G. Н. CLARKE. 
The County School, Acton. 


Acton County SCHOOL. 
Books proposed for use in the Summer Term of 1907. 


The school was opened in April, 1906, and is intended 
for boys up to the age of eighteen or nineteen. At 
present about 190 boys are divided into seven forms; the 
average age of the lowest form is eleven years four months, 
and that of the top fourteen years ten months. The 
standard, as yet, is low. Books are supplied by the school. 

Scripture.—'' Lessons from the Old Testament,’’ Junior 
Course, Glazebrook (Rivingtons); The New Testament, 
A.V. ; “ A Concise Bible Dictionary ’’ (Cambridge Press). 

English Literature and Grammar.—Form Il., ‘* English 
Poetry for the Young ” (Blackie); '" Home and Abroad 
Reader," pt. iv. (Arnold); “ Grammar,” Davidson ahd 
Alcock (Allman).—III. Lr., Poetry as above; '' Britannia 
Reader," ПА. (Arnold); '* Grammar," Hyde, section ii. 
(HIeath) (used also in the four following forms).—III. Md., 
** John Gilpin " (Blackie); ‘‘ Tom Brown's Schooldays ”’ 
(Nelson).—III. Up., ‘‘ Ballads of British History," pt. ii. 
(Nelson); ‘* Heroes of Asgard" (Macmillan).—IV. Lr., 
* Marmion," Canto vi. (Nelson); ‘‘ Ulysses,” Lamb 
(Blackie).—IV. Up., Spenser, Selections (Blackie); '' Life 
of Nelson," Southey (Nelson).—V., Chaucer, '' Prologue "' 
(Clarendon Press); ''Montezuma," Prescott (Blackie) ; 
* Manual of English Grammar," Nesfield (Macmillan); 
* English Literature," Wilson (Arnold). 

History.—Form II., * Britannia Reader,” IIIa. (Arnold). 
—III. Lr., ‘‘ Oxford Manual,” pt. i. (Blackie).—III. Md. 
and III. Up., '' Elementary History," Ransome (Riving- 
tons).—IV. Lr. and Up. and V., “ English History,” 
Oman, pts. ii. and iii. (Arnold). 

Geography.—Form 11., ‘‘ London, Historical and De- 
scriptive" (Blackie); ‘‘ England and Wales,” Lyde 
(Black).—III. Lr., ** Concentric Geography " (McDougall) ; 
** Our Island Home,” pt. ii., Mackinder (Philip).—III. Md., 
** Europe," Lyde (Black).—III. Up., IV. Lr., and IV. Up., 
Lvde's Series (Black).—V., ‘‘Man and His Work," 
Herbertson (Black); ‘“ Atlas," L’Estrange (Philip). 

Latin.—Set 3. Bells '' Concise Latin Course.’’— 
2. ' Latin Course," pt. i, Scott and Jones (Blackie); 
** Scalae Primae ” (Bell).—1. ‘* Prose," North and Hillard 
(Rivingtons); “f Scalae Mediae” (Bell); Kennedy’s 
(Smalier) Primer (Longmans). 

French.—Form II. and Set 6. 
Course " (McDougall).—5. Mackay and Curtis, pt. i. 
(Whittaker); ‘‘ Les deux Brigands”  (Hachette).—4. 
Mackay and Curtis, pt. i.; '' Nouvelles et Anecdotes ” 
(Rivingtons).—3. Mackay and Curtis, pt. i.; ''La jeune 
Hardie " (Rivingtons).—2. Mackay and Curtis, pt. ii.; 
““ Elementary Accidence " (Brown and Sons); ''Le petit 
Tailleur Bouton '° (Rivingtons).—1. '' French Composi- 
tion," Grandgent (Heath); ‘‘ Elementary Accidence’’; 
** Waterloo," Houssaye (Black); '' Extracts in Phonetic 
Transcription ° (Black). 

German.—Set 3. ''Lehrbuch," Spanhoofd (Heath); 
* Deutsches Allerlei” — (Rivingtons).—2. '' Lehrbuch,” 


* Preparatory French 
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Spanhoofd; ‘‘ Lustige Geschichten. "—1. '* Lehrbuch,” 
Spanhoofd; ‘‘ German Conversation and Composition,” 
Wesselhoeft (Heath); ‘‘ Fritz auf dem Lande ” (Riving- 
tons). 


Mathematics.—Geometry, Baker and Bourne (Bell).— 
Algebra, Baker and Bourne (Bell).—Arithmetic, Examples, 
Pendlebury (Bell); ‘‘ A Junior Arithmetic,’ Pendlebury 
and Robinson (Bell).—Trigonometry, Lock (Macmillan). 

Science.—Nature-study, ‘‘The Book of Nature”; 
* Nature Study," Latter (Dent); ‘‘ Chemistry for Schools 
of Science," Parrish (Macmillan); ‘‘ Heat, Light, and 
Sound," Jones (Macmillan); ‘‘ Inorganic Chemistry,” 
Newth (Longmans); ‘‘ Electricity and Magnetism,’’ Sander- 
son (Macmillan). 


{Other headmasters and headmistresses have experienced 
the difficulty of which Mr. Clarke writes. To render assist- 
ance in such cases we shall be glad to receive similar lists 
of books in use in well-known schools, and will endeavour 
to publish a digest of them in an early issue.—Ebs.] 


School Sermons. 


THE last twenty years have seen an awakening of public 
interest in educational matters generally; but, strangely 
enough, the parent who is ready to suggest what should 
and what should not be taught, and the strength of whose 
opinions about the secular teaching varies, in general, 
directly as his ignorance—this parent rarely makes a sug- 
gestion about the subject of which he probably has some 
knowledge, viz., religious and moral teaching. Perhaps 
it is in consequence of this that in one particular, a most 
important particular, the system of fifty years ago is still 
in vogue. School sermons might be made a most powerful 
engine for forming character and instilling moral ideas; 
they are too often but a waste of time for the preacher 
and a dreary period of boredom for the congregation. I 
am now speaking, not so much of the big public schools, 
though even there the comparatively small proportion of 
clerical masters in these days makes the question im- 
portant, as of the numberless small schools scattered 
over the country, of one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
boys. In these perhaps the headmaster alone is in orders, 
and, with the exception of a few schools, he alone 
preaches. The results would be unsatisfactory enough if 
he contented himself with preaching sermons of his own 
twice a term and read a good selection of other men's 
sermons on the other Sundays; but when, as is some- 
times the case, he preaches nothing but his own sermons, 
the loss of opportunities is truly appalling. 

The figure of the conscientious headmaster who feels 
that he has something new to tell his boys each week, and 
laboriously writes his discourse when he should be resting, 
is a truly pathetic one—fortunate indeed if he is blind to 
the inattention and listlessness of the great majority of 
his audience. After a very few vears his stvle and delivery 
become stereotyped. Equally stereotyped, likewise, though 
he is unconscious of it, become his treatment of a subject 
and method of presenting it. No one likes to point out 
these facts to him; no one hints to him that his boys get 
tired of hearing the same voice, the same inflections, the 
same truths presented to them in the same form of words 
and with the same outlook Sunday after Sunday; no one 
has the hardihood to suggest that, though he may believe 
he has something new to say each week, there is also the 
bovs' side of the question, and that they may not be 
willing to listen to him. Surely those masters, at all 
events, who can be trusted to give Divinity lessons could 
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also be trusted to preach their own sermons (if they wished 
to), while the others could read those of such headmasters 
as Dr. Arnold, Dr. Temple, and Mr. Almond. Then the 
headmaster's biterminal sermons would be a novelty, and 
would receive the attention they merit. 

Truly the author of ‘‘ Tom Brown ” has much to answer 
for with his ‘ The tall gallant form, the kindling eye, the 
voice now soft as the low notes of a flute, now stirring 
as the call of the light infantry bugle who stood there 
Sunday after Sunday . . ."; but then, no doubt, Dr. 
Arnold was unique. LAYMAN. 


Pessimism in Education. 


IN the March number of Tue Scnoor Wortp I observe 
that Prof. Armstrong takes a somewhat different view 
of some great men from that generally adopted. *'' Would 
not boys and girls tell us," he inquires (p. 82b), “ that 
Macaulay's essavs on bores like Warren Hastings and 
Frederick the Great had little interest for them—being 
for the most part beyond their comprehension? ’’ Prof. 
Armstrong’s pronouncements have been subjected to a 
pretty bit of Socratic cross-questioning by Dr. Rouse, from 
a literary-pedagogical point of view, in your April number. 
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Far be it from me to attempt anvthing of the sort from | 


a historical-pedagogical point of view: recent experience 
has shown how easily a humble trawler may suffer if its 
peaceful fishing-grounds happen to lic near the lordly track 
of a big man-of-war. Still, I should be glad to know— 
and many historv-tcacher readers of Tie Schoo. Wonrp 
might be glad to know too—whether it is Prof. Armstrong 
or Prof. Armstrong's schoolboy that regards Hastings and 
Frederick as "' bores °: whether these bores are ''for the 
most part bevond the comprehension " of schoolboys 
because of their own qualities or merely because of 
Macaulav's method of treating them; how that ‘ innate 
desire for a closer knowledge of actual fact’? which seems 
to animate Prof. Armstrong's schoolboy is going to be 
satisfied, as regards the '' actual ” political *' facts "" of to- 
day, without a deal of knowledge of these same “© bores ""? 
Perhaps, before formally and finally labelling Frederick 
the Great Poison, Prof. Armstrong would have the good- 
ness to read the certificate of that eminent analvst, Lord 
Acton, to the effect that the said Frederick was ‘ the 
most consummate practical genius that, in modern times, 
has ascended a throne” (Acton, '' Lectures on Modern 
History,” xviii.). J. S. Linpsry. 


Domestic Training in Welsh County Schools. 


'" NOTHING lovelier can be found in woman than to study 
houschold goods " (Milton). 

The comfort and health of a household depend so much 
upon the housewife, that domestic subjects, such as 
cookery, laundrv-work, and housewifery, should form an 


important part in girls' education. In the majority of 


schools, one lesson a week of two hours only is given 


to cookery, and an experienced person alone can under- 
stand the difficulty under which a technical instructress 
has to work. However, it is a pleasure to know that 
some schools are making progress in this direction. 
During the last two vears the technical department of my 
school has received every encouragement, both from the 
headmistress and governors, who both take the greatest 
interest in this technical work. 

About twelve months ago a school dinner was organised, 
and a nourishing, appetising dinner is prepared for 3d. 


[ May, 1907. 


per head. It has proved a great success in every way. 
The following particulars—for one term—prove that the 
** two ends "' meet easily : 


Expenditure. i In Hand. 
L s d. | L s. d. 
Fishmonger 1 1 5 From sale of food 11 18 74 
Milk го 411 
Grocer ... 3 3 9} 
Butcher 4 5 53 
Grcengrocer rot 5% 
Stationer 7% 
IO I3 1$ IO 13 1j 
i Balance... 1 $ 6 


The unique feature of this dinner is that everything is 
done by the girls of the school—preparation, cooking, lay- 
ing of table, dishing up, and also washing up after dinner. 
Two girls are given instructions and put in charge every 
day. They are held responsible for the whole dinner. 
This arrangement gives the girls splendid practice in the 
preparation of a dinner and the laying of a table; besides, 
it gives them the advantages obtained in a boarding 
school. 

The following is an example of a fortnight's menu: 

Monday.—Pea soup, bread, roly-polv, and sauce. 

Tuesday.—Roast pork, apple vegetables, 
bread. 

Wednesday.—Vegetable soup, bread, rice pudding. 

Thursday.—Boiled fish, parsicy sauce, bread, potatoes. 

Friday.—Brown stew, potatoes, bread. 

Monday.—Haricot soup, bread, marmalade pudding. 

Tuesday.—Meat pies, potatoes, bread. 

Wednesday.—Stewed liver and bacon, vegetables, bread. 

Thursday.—Welsh soup, apple dumplings, milk, sugar. 

Friday.-—lrish stew, bread. 

The ingredients are bought, 
quantities. 
school. 

County School, Bala. 


sauce, and 


where possible, in large 
Bread is made by the girls, and baked in 
S. A. DaviEs. 
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Mr. Murray's Recent Books. 


Murray’s School Arithmetic. 


By A. J. Presstanp, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Large crown 8vo, 
2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Supplementary Exercises for Home-work, with Notes 
on Method. 6d. 


This book, which is intended for use in the new Secondary Schools with boys and 
girls between the ages of ten and seventeen, is written to suit modern requiremcnta. 
All the examples are original, and they have been repeatedly revised in the class-room 
during the last twenty years. They are designed to suit practical needs, not to meet the 
fancies of particular examiners nor to ре tuate useless traditions. 

The book of SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES is intended to afford examples for 
home-work and to relieve the pupil from the necessity of carrying his book daily between 
school and home. Though primarily intended for use with this volume it will be found 
to fit in with any modern text-book on Arithmetic. 


Murray’s School History of England. 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Queen 
Victoria. By Miss M. A. Tucker. With many Coloured and 
other Maps, Plans, Tables, &c. 3s. | 


Journal of Education. —'* The book, then, is not one full of new views and new facts 
but a simple, plain narrative of events . . . well written, well up-to-date, and carefully 
expressed. It is saved from insularity by constant reference to events on the Continent 
and the plentiful insertion of tables of ‘contemporary rulers.’ Altogether, it is x book 
well fitted to succeed and certainly deserves its success.” 


Le Francais Parlé et Écrit. 


Livre des Commencants. By А. STALLWoRTHY, M.A., Royal 
Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 


The present book is not a replica of the many ''First Books" that have recently 
appeared. It is an atternpt to combine, for the initial stage of the teaching of French, 
the distinctive aims of the newer and the older methods. It is at once a progressive 
‘Conversation Course and a graduated Grammar Course. Its lessons are speech exercises ; 
but the exercises hinge upon grammar systematically introduced. Each lesson is the 
incorporation of a selected instalment of grammar, and its numerous exercisés, written 
and oral, are designed to ensure the association of fluent utteranco with оша of 
реа The book is intended for use in the lower forms of the ordinary Secondary 
School. 


Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire. 
Ву W. MANSFIELD PooLE, M.A., Senior French Master at the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A New Elementary French Grammar on Modern Lines, written entirely in French, 
with numerous Exercises, and intended for the usc of Scholars up to fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. 

School IWorld.—“ This is a careful piece of work, presented in an attractive form. All 


that is important in the accidence and syntax is gathered into seventy pages of clear 
type, and is followed by capital exercises on reform lines." 
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Publications of the Classical Association. 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1906. 


Edited for the Classical Association by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., 
Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. Index. 2s. 6d. net. 


Contributors, —-S. H. Butcher, M.P.; W. Н. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D.; R. M. Dawkins, 
M.A.; T. Ashby, M.A.; J. L. Myres, M.A.; Prof. E. A. Gardner; G. Macdonald, M.A.; 
L. R. Farnell, D.Litt.; W. Warde Fowler, M.A.; W. C. F. Anderson, M.A.; M N. Tod, 
М.А.; F. Haverfield, M.A.; M. О. В. Caspari, M.A.: Louise C. Matthaei ; P. Giles, M.A.; 
Prof. E. A. Sonuenschein ; Prof. W. M. Lindsay; A. A. Hunt, D.Litt.; J. E. Sandys, Litt. D. 
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Smaller History of Greece. 
New and Thoroughly Revised Edition by G. E. MARINDIN, М.А. 35. 6d. 


Smaller History of Rome. 
New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, by A. H. J. GRkENIDGE, М.А. 
with a Supplementary Chapter on the Empire by 6. MIDDLETON, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 


*.* The old editions of these books, which have recently lost copyright, rere ореола 
in 1897, when the present copyright editions (thoroughly revised and brought up to date) 
took their places. 
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JOHN MURRAY, 


— — — _——— 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 5. 


Just Published. Part Il. ef 
Mr. C. R. L. FLETCHHBEBR'S 


An Introductory 
History of England. 
Part II.—From Henry VII. to the Restoration. 
With Maps, Plans, and Index. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


All who are familiar with Part I. of Mr. Fletcher's 
"Introductory History of England" will warmly wel- 
come the second volume. It is written in the same 
attractive, fresh, and unconventional style which has 
gained for the first volume a unique position amcng 
school histories. 


Murray's 
English Literature Series. 


By E. W. Ермохрз, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Luton Secondary School, and 


FRANK Spooner, B.A. (Lond.), 
Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 


Mr. Murray has in course of publication a 
new series of books on English literature 
intended for use in schools and colleges. ln 
The Story of English Literature, which is 
cotaBleted. in three volumes, the authors aim 
at not merely giving a dry record of writers 
and their books, but tracing the growth of 
English literature and the causes to which 
its force and wealth are due, and introducing 
just so much of biography ава incident as 
may serve to link the narrative on to the 
history of our country. 

To each volume of T'he Story three distinct 
selections of Readings (Junior, Intermediate 
and Senior) are added, which it is hoped will 
emphasize the interest in Literature which it is 
the object of T'he Story to arouse, and will lead 
to that wider and larger study of our great 
writers which is so important an element in the 
culture of an Englishman. Theextracts chosen 
are sufliciently long and complete to enable a 
student to form a fair estimate of their authors; 
they have been chosen, too, with an eye upon 
their own intrinsic value as wellas their relative 
importance in the history of our Literature. 


The Story of 
English Literature. 
Vol. I.—The ыңа Period, 1558-1625. 
3s. 6d. 

Vol. II.— The 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625- 

1780. 3s. 6d. 
The third volume (1780-1880) es in active 

preparation. 


Readings in 
English Literature. 


I.—The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 
Junior Course, 2s. Gd. Intermediate Cous, 
Эз. 6d. Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 

П. Тһе 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625-1750. 
Junior Course, 2s. 6d. Intermediate Cours. 
Ys, Od. Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 

The three volumes covering the period. 780-15" 
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EDUCATION AND THE EMPIRE. 


By HaRorp W. Atkinson, M.A. (Cantab. and Cape), 
Late Headmaster of the Boys' High School, Pretoria. 


HE Colonial Conference of 
already to the past; its results lie still in the 
future. The Federal Conference on Edu- 

cation, which will also have been concluded by the 
time this article is published, may lead to results 
as important to the Empire as those of the 
Colonial Conference. It is, in any case, indica- 
tive of imperial feeling and at the same time a 
happy augury for educational unity that a Con- 
ference of imperial representatives from the De- 


partments of Education should follow so closely | 


oa that of the Colonial Premiers, and that it 
should have received such genuine support from 
the Governments and institutions represented. 
The Colonial Conference did indeed touch upon 
the question of reciprocity between the various 
parts of the Empire in the matter of certain pro- 
fessions and qualifying examinations. On May 
8th the Colonial Office précis of the Conference 
proceedings contained the following paragraphs: 


Barristers. 

The Conference decided to record and to reserve for 
further consideration the following resolution of the 
Government of New Zealand: 

'" That provision should be made throughout the Empire 
for the reciprocal admission of barristers to practise, and, 
in particular, that the mere fact that in any dependency 
the two branches of the profession are amalgamated should 
not be a bar to the admission of barristers of that 
dependency to practise in England or elsewhere.” 

Land Surveyors. 

The following resolution was agreed to: 

“That it is desirable that reciprocity should be estab- 
lished between the respective Governments and examining 
authorities throughout the Empire with regard to the 
examination and authorisation of land survevors, and that 
the memorandum of the Surveyors’ Institute on this sub- 
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Heads of Departments, there were general con- 
ferences of delegates from educational bodies, 
open meetings, and discussions in sectional meet- 


1907 belongs | ings of special matters of interest to educationists. 


It has been said that it is not the debates in 
the House of Commons that are of importance, 
but the discussions in the lobbies; and probably 
one of the most important results of the occasion 
will be the personal acquaintances formed and the 
personal interchange of ideas and opinions that 
will have taken place outside the actual meetings. 

Educationally as well as politically the Empire 
is not a unity but a collection of units. The 
physical, racial, commercial and political pro- 
blems, widely variant in the different parts of the 
Empire, have all of them influenced to a greater 
or lesser degree the widely variant attempts at the 
solutions of educational problems. 

Is it possible, now in the twentieth century, to 
attain to a greater uniformity of system of educa- 
tion throughout the Empire, or, faute de mieux, 
to establish a scheme of compromise, a basis of 
reciprocity that may favourably modify, if not at 
once abolish, the anomalies that result from ex- 
isting conditions? A teacher with his full first- 
class professional certificate from one part of the 
Empire may go to another part and find that he 
can only obtain therewith a third-class certificate. 
The examination certificate of a pupil from one 
colony does not by any means carry equivalent 
privileges in another colony. 

. A fully-qualified surveyor may find that migra- 
tion to another British possession involves a re- 
newed series of examinations and their attendant 
payments of fees. Such conditions hinder im- 
perial development. The surveyor loses valuable 
time and the Empire is deprived temporarily of 
the results of his work. The pupil has to find a 


new footing and his education suffers, and the 


ject be commended for the favourable consideration of the : 


respective Governments." 


The Federal Conference on Education, which 


was arranged by the League of the Empire, dealt | 


with a comprehensive programme, the agenda for 
which was submitted to the Heads of the Educa- 
tion Departments. 


In addition to the official conferences of the | 
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Empire loses time that he might have devoted to 
its services. The teacher hesitates to move from 
the position which his first-class certificate guar- 
antees him, to take up a post under a third-class 
certificate with its lower position and lower grade 
of salarv; and each part of the Empire suffers 
from the results of prolonged interbreeding and 
from the loss of the advantages that arise from 
the introduction. of new blood. 

It is not possible to discuss here in detail the 
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many problems with their possible solutions that 
are presented by the questions that were before 
the Conference. Lack of space would prevent 
it, even if it were not necessarily precluded by the 
fact that probably no one person is sufficiently 
acquainted with all the varying conditions of the 
different portions of the Empire. Some of the 
leading facts in relation to, and some of the more 
prominent reasons for, these varying conditions 
may, however, be set down, and some pos- 
sibilities, and indeed impossibilities, pointed out 
in the direction of a greater uniformity or a re- 
ciprocity in educational matters. 

There have been of recent times, signs of a 
willingness on the part of various educational 
bodies to move in the direction of uniformity and 
rcciprocity. At home, the universities have 
adopted schemes of joint scholarship examina- 
tions; the public schools have adopted a similar 
scheme for their entrance examinations; and a 
more liberal spirit has been shown by the universi- 
ties in the acceptance of one another's matricula- 
tion standards. Abroad, such conferences as 
those between representatives of the South 
African States on educational standards and 
codes betray a like recognition of the neces- 
sity of co-operation. At the same time we find, 
at home, each university satisfied to retain its 
own special curriculum and examination for a 
teacher's diploma, unwilling to recognise for the 
purposes of its own degrees periods spent in study 
at another university; we find, too, a multiplicity 
of external examining bodies, each with its own 
clientéle; and abroad, the same South African 
States unable to agree to one South African 
University, but rather desirous each to possess 
its own separate university, and maintaining rival 
standards of examination. 

The causes of such heterogeneity are not far 
to seek. The conditions and requirements of 
colonial life are often not the same as those pre- 
vailing at home. The ideals of the Heads of the 
Education Departments are widely different, and 
lead to the formulation of widely differing codes 
and schemes; some essentially practical, some 
rather idealistic and over-ambitious, and, by the 
way, some secular and others religious. The 
racial conditions of some colonies necessitate pro- 
vision for the teaching of languages which in 
others are of no value. (Dutch, Sesutu, and Zulu 
are provided for in the Cape schemes, and Dutch 
in the Transvaal codes, but none of these would 
be of any value in the Dominion or the Common- 
wealth.) The educational schemes of the colonies 
date from different periods, were evolved to suit 
as far as possible the particular environments, 
and have undergone changes prompted by like 
considerations. The difficulty of introducing 
harmony or compromise is sufficiently evident at 
home. How much more difficult will the task be 
to attain such result between the outlying parts 
of the Empire or between them and the mother 
country. 

It would appear that the movement for educa- 
tional federation should commence from above, 
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from the universities. Three reasons, at least, 
suggest this. The universities are less hampered 
by State control, and would be more free to decide 
on a mutually acceptable basis of a general liberal 
education. Being fewer in number than the in- 
stitutions of a lower standard of education, dis- 
cussion becomes more practicable and practical. 
An agreement among them on a reciprocally re- 
cognised matriculation standard would, at once, 
simplify the next stage of the process, the stan- 
dardisation and normalisation of the school 
leaving examinations. Of these the higher 
should be such as to admit the student to any 
university in the British Empire, and would thus 
be the centre point from which any student’s 
higher education would be developed and special- 
ised, and up to which the secondary and primary 
education would lead. It would be the standard, 
from which downwards the grades of the 
secondary and primary schools would be calcu- 
lated. Below this school leaving examination, or 
Imperial Matriculation, there might be a lower 
certificate examination for such pupils as must 
necessarily, from one cause or another, leave 
school at an earlier age. The general standard of 
this should, in like manner, be uniform through- 
out the Empire, so that to whatever British pos- 
session the owner of such a certificate might pass, 
he would find a ready recognition and immediate 
understanding of his educational qualifications. 
It is evident that for the successful development 
of such a scheme in the first instance, and still 
more for the successful maintenance of its work- 
ing efficiency, various things are necessary. 

First, the general basis of the imperial matricu- 
lation must be such as to offer a fairly wide field 
of subjects, of which a minimum number should 
be universally compulsory, and a further mini- 
mum number be compulsory alternatives. The 
first group of subjects with various combinations 
from the second group would comprise the neces- 
sary imperial matriculation standard, admitting 
to any British university, the particular schools 
to which the student would be entitled to admis- 
sion being determined by the subjects taken in 
the second group. 

Secondly, the provision of a central Imperial 
Education Office, one of the functions of which 
would be to act as a moderator in the imperial 
matriculation. 

Thirdly, regular Imperial Education Con- 
ferences for the discussion of alterations and 
modifications necessitated by the progress in 
educational theory and practice. 

Fourthly, the scheme should probably leave 
room for the inclusion in the curriculum of anv 
particular British possession of some subject (or 
subjects) that might with advantage be studied 
there but would not be of special service else- 
where. 

Fifthly, a necessarily concomitant parallel 
scheme for the qualification required for teachers’ 
diplomas. 

Some such scheme as the above would render 
possible, far more possible than under present 
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conditions, the passage of a pupil from a school 
in one State to a school in another, the passage 
of a teacher from one Education Department to 
another, and would aid in strengthening the bonds 
of empire by the establishment of an educational 
esprit de corps, limited in its influence only by the 
bounds of the British possessions. 

How far such interchange of pupils or teachers 
is desirable, or even how far the interchange. of 
inspectors or of university professors, would 
benefit the Empire’s education is a matter of 
opinion in the first place, but of experiment in the 
second. Schemes have been mooted of inter- 
change of pupils—the scheme provided by the will 
of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes to enable colonial 
students to study at Oxford is in successful opera- 
tion—and examples have been known of tem- 
porary appointments of administrative officials. 
A few considerations on these points may be here 
briefly noted. 

Probably the interests of the pupil are best 
served by carrying through his education as far 
as possible under constant conditions. No in- 
considerable number of pupils are sent, however, 
from some of the colonies to complete their educa- 
tion in England, and the transition would be more 
easily effected under the conditions that a normali- 
sation of standards would ensure than under sucb 
as at present prevail. 

The interchange of teachers must be considered 
under two heads, temporary interchanges and 
those of a more permanent character. The ad- 
vantages of temporary interchanges are very 
questionable. The conditions of life, with their 
variations in climate, habits, and customs of the 
country, different temperaments and character- 
istics of the pupils, involve some study and 
gradual assimilation before the teacher's work in 
the new environment can be as efficient as in the 
old, and many mistakes may be made and friction 
caused before this point is reached. Changes of 
a more permanent character may prove, indeed 
often have proved, advantageous to the country 
adopted by the immigrant teacher, who may often 
introduce a new element, or re-introduce a for- 
gotten point of view, and thus add new vitality 
to or revitalise some part of the system. 

The interchange of inspectors or members of 
the administrative staff is fraught with more risk 
than that of teachers, because the evil effects of 
errors are more far-reaching. Probably no tem- 
porary inspector should hold his post for less 
than two years, and part of his first year would 
generally be spent in observation and assimilation 
before he commenced routine work and actual 
administrative inspection. The same, mutatis 
mulandis, would in most cases apply to temporary 
appointments to the administrative staff. Cases 
might be quoted from the colonies to show that 
in some cases where the appointments have been 
held for about two years, excellent results have 
accrued with permanent benefit to the colony, 
while a shorter appointment has perhaps left a 
heritage of error to be weeded out after the 
official's retirement. 
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The advantages that might accrue from an in- 
terchange of university prolessors or lecturers are 
twofold. First, students who could not leave 
their country would be enabled to hear and meet 
men prominent by reason of their learning or 
their personal influence; secondly, university 
teachers of such subjects as biology, zoology, 
anthropologry, politics, economics, &c., would have 
the opportunity of making a personal and direct 
local study of branches of their respective 
subjects. 

Apart, however, from actual appointments to 
temporary responsibility, observational visits ol 
teachers, inspectors, or officials, even though such 
visits be of short duration, could but be of advan- 
tage, and, in most cases, of advantage to both 
sides. Comparisons of methods, aims, and ideals, 
as well as of results, would be helpful to both 
sides, and would tend to eradicate the abnormali- 
ties without destroying the individualities of the 
various departments. 

Liberty in action combined with unity in aim 
must be the essentials of any such scheme of 
federation. This must apply not only to the 
general basis but also to such details as the choice 
of apparatus and text-books. Here again a 
central office might do good work in disseminat- 
ing information on the productions of the various 
colonies, whereby originality and successful 
authorship might benefit the whole Empire in- 
stead of, as is often the case at present, benefiting 
only the country of origin. 

The Central Office would be, indeed, the cen- 
tral fact of the whole scheme. Intercommunica- 
tion could only be successfully maintained through 
such a channel. Its work would be multifarious 
and its organisation necessarily complex, but, in 
the interests of utility, not complicated. It would 
be a sort of Perpetual Imperial Mosely Commis- 
sion, combining in its functions the passivity of 
accumulating facts and the activity of suggesting 
courses of action, or of passing round for criticism 
courses of action suggested from outside. 

Idealistic will be, perhaps, the adjective applied 
to all this by some critics, or others will deprecat- 
ingly label it ‘‘made in Germany." Neither 
criticism is, however, condemnatory. So long as 
a nation’s success is largely dependent on the 
people's education, so long as ап empire's 
strength is held to be increased by some form of 
federation, so long will it be possible to increase 
an empire’s power and knit closer the bonds of 
unity by some form of federated education. 


Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. By W. T. 
Clough and A. E. Dunstan. 183 pp. (Methuen.) 2s.— 
This volume covers the general science portion of the 
syllabus in elementary science for the preliminary ex- 
amination for the certificate, and it will meet satisfactorily 
the requirements of candidates. The collaboration of the 
authors does not appear to have been sufficiently close; 
thus, more than two pages (pp. 65-7) on the effect of 
heat on water, in the physics section, are reproduced 
almost verbatim іп the chemical section (pp. 135-7). In 
this manner valuable space has been lost. 
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THE EMPIRE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Ву F. J. C. HranNsuaw, M.A., LL.M., F.R.Hist.Soc. 


Professor of History in the Hartley University College, 
Southampton, and Member of the Council of 
the Historical Association. 


FEW years ago we were all, according to the 
late Sir William Harcourt, Socialists. Now 
we are all Imperialists. So strong a feel- 

ing for empire is to-day everywhere manifested, 
whether on platform or in Press, in churches or in 
schools, that it is difficult to realise that it was 
only yesterday that enthusiasm took the place of 
indifference, and only the day-before-yesterday that 
indifference supplanted active hostility. To give 
more precise dates, in the fifties and sixties of 
the last century, the colonies were regarded with 
energetic dislike. They were looked upon as tur- 
bulent and discontented children, impecunious and 
petulant, some of them doubtfully legitimate. 
They continually embroiled the mother country in 
vexatious quarrels, in harassing and unremunera- 
tive wars. They yielded small return in gratitude, 
or markets, or support. Hence in 1852 Mr. 
Disraeli voiced the general sentiment of England 
when he said: ‘‘ These wretched colonies . . . 
are a millstone round our necks.’’ 

In 1855 Lord Palmerston, when he temporarily 
took charge of the Colonial Office, professed an 
ostentatious ignorance of the very names and 
geographical situations of the colonies whose 
affairs he was to administer. About the same 
time Sir George Cornewall Lewis condemned 
colonial possessions as useless and dangerous; Dr. 
Congreve urged our recession of Gibraltar to 
Spain and our retirement from India; a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons advised our 
withdrawal from the West Indies; while Lord 
Thring actually drafted a Bill for cutting the 
colonies adrift. But perhaps the most remark- 
able testimony of all was that of Lord Blachford, 
who was permanent Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies from 1859 to 1871. In a letter written 
so late as 1885, he said: 


“I had always believed—and the belief has so confirmed 
and consolidated itself that I can hardly realise the possi- 
bility of anvone thinking the contrary—that the destiny 
of our colonies is independence, and that in this point of 
view the function of the Colonial Office is to secure that 
our connection while it lasts shall be as profitable to 
both parties and our separation when it comes as amicable 
as possible. 


But Lord Blachford, when in his retirement he 
wrote these words, was even then giving expres- 
sion to an obsolete opinion. Long before 1883 
the leaders of English political thought had begun 
to view the colonies with other eves. On the one 
hand they saw the British dominions bevond the 
seas developing in prosperity and power, estab- 
lishing themelves in orderly government and self- 
sufficiency, a heritage not to be lightly abandoned ; 
on the other hand they realised. that the day of 
small nations was passing away, that the era of 
empires had dawned. The unparalleled expansion 
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of Russia and the United States, in both territory 
and population, during the first three quarters of 
the nineteenth century had indeed forced all the 
old Powers of Western Europe to recognise the 
fact that the long-established ‘‘ balance of 
power '' was irretrievably destroyed. Germany, 
France, Italy, all started to scramble for colonies, 
the raw material of empire. With them patriot- 
ism became, as Mr. J. M. Robertson has acidly 
defined it, '' the love of more country.’ 

Great Britain, fortunately, had not to begin at 
that late date the task of laying the foundations 
of empire. Her unregarded sons during many 
generations of unrecognised toil had done that 
for her. But she had, amid the profound indiffer- 
ence of her insular proletariat, to undertake the 
hardly less onerous task of forming out of her 
infinitely various and widely scattered colonies 
and dependencies a Federated Empire. Mr. 
W. E. Forster, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Carnar- 
von, Mr. J. A. Froude, Prof. Seeley, Lord Tenny- 
son, were pioneers of the imperial idea. In 
the late seventies and early eighties they spoke 
and wrote with unceasing devotion on behalf of 
the new political gospel. 

In 1883 appeared Seeley's epoch-making lec- 
tures on the Expansion of England; in 1884 the 
Imperial Federation League was formed; in 1886 
Mr. Froude published his ‘‘ Oceana,’’ a fascinat- 
ing product of zeal, enthusiasm, indiscretion, and 
error. Lord Rosebery took up the cause of em- 
pire; Mr. G. R. Parkin began his series of mission- 
ary journeys; Mr. Rudyard Kipling burst forth 
into imperial song. Finally Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain transferred the abilities which he had once 
devoted to the improvement of Birmingham and 
the establishment of an English republic, to the 
consolidation of Greater Britain and the found- 
ing of a world-wide British dominion. In a great 
speech delivered at Johannesburg in January, 
1903, he said: 


The day of small kingdoms with petty jealousies is 
past. The future is with the great empires. There is no 
greater empire than the British Empire. The mother 
country has set the example. She has thrown off the 
apathy and indifference of past generations. No longer 
do we hear of statesmen to whom separation from the 
colonies is almost an object of desire. The colonies on 
their part have reciprocated that feeling. They have 
abandoned provincialism, and are agreed to claim their 
part in the glorious empire which is theirs as well as 
ours. They are ready to take the obligations which go 
with privileges. "That is the spirit which exists and which 
I desire shall continue. Let us say with the colonial poet: 


* Unite the Empire, make it stand compact 
Shoulder to shoulder ; let its members feel 
The touch of human brotherhood, and act 
As one great nation, true and strong as steel." 


When Mr. Chamberlain spoke, indeed, and not 
a little owing to his rousing energv, the propa- 
gandist work of a quarter of a century had been 
accomplished; the British public had at last been 
stirred; the nation had become imperialist. 

The adult part of the population having thus 
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been converted, the question inevitably arose: | 


how shall the infant mind be trained in the true 
imperial creed? The supply of imperial text- 
books was miserably inadequate. One writer, 


Prof. Woodward, of Liverpool, had said in 
1599 : 
No civilised nation treats its national history with 


such scant regard as Englishmen. It surprises foreigners 
to see how  phlegmatically we ignore the story of 
our great dominion, an unconcern which reacts inevit- 
ably upon our schools of all types and grades. If 
Germany, for instance, had such a history as ours, it 
would be the central object round which all their national 
education would revolve. 


As soon, however, as the fire of imperial enthu- 
siasm was fully kindled throughout Great Britain 
and the colonies—that is, to speak generally, 
during the period of the critical conflict in South 
Africa—both writers and publishers set to work 
with eager diligence to fill up the blanks in im- 
perial literature. As the result of their labours 
the old reproach is entirely wiped away. Not 
Germany itself, that educational paragon, can 
boast a finer or more varied collection of material 
for the instruction of the rising generation in 
patriotic history, geography, and civics. 

This present year, 1907, however, a special 
effort in missionary propaganda is being made, 
and that quite naturally and properly. It is pre- 
cisely three hundred years since Virginia, the first 
successful English settlement, was founded; it is 
just two centuries since the consummation of the 
union of England and Scotland; it is the first cen- 
tenary of the abolition of the slave-trade ; while the 
year 1907 itself has been made notable by the 
assembling of the most important Colonial Con- 
lerence of modern times. This is, therefore, pre- 
eminently а jubilee-year of Empire. In the cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that various 
organised bands of imperial-educationists are 
manifesting extraordinary, if not always judicious, 
activity. The Victoria League is continuing and 
extending its good work of informing the people 
of the mother country concerning the colonies, 
and the people of the colonies concerning the 
mother country. The League of the Empire 
(founded in 1901), backed by a gift of £5,000 
from the late Mr. Louis Spitzel, is embarking on 
a scheme of publication of ‘а graded series of 
text-books on the Empire, which shall not only 
furnish the youth of the Empire with first-hand 
information, but through the financial value of 
the publications provide a fund for the advance- 
ment of education throughout the Empire, wher- 
ever the books shall be used." Finally the Lord 
Mavor of London and an influential body of repre- 
sentative men inaugurated in the Guildhall, on 
April 23га of the current year, an '' Empire 
Education Fund ’’—towards which the Princess 
of Wales has been instrumental in obtaining some 
4.4,000—to provide lantern slides, arrange lec- 
tures, provide books of information, &c., &c., con- 
cerning the Empire. Truly we have moved far 


from the Disraeli and Palmerston position of | 


һу years ago! 
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But, while it is gratifying to see imperial 
organisations with thousands of pounds at their 
disposal actively employed in disseminating in- 
struction and fostering enthusiasm, it is to be 
feared that there is a danger that the possession 
of large definitely-allocated funds will lead to a 
good deal of overlapping, competition, and waste, 
especially as some of those who at the present 
moment are most conspicuous in zeal are least 
conspicuous in knowledge of what has already 
been accomplished. For example, Mr. A. H. P. 
Stoneham, who was prominent at the Guildhall 
meeting, had, he professes, found ‘‘ great trouble 


| in obtaining an up-to-date map of the world show- 
ing all the possessions of Great Britain. 


э) 


Соп- 
sidering that the wholly admirable Navy League 
map, the excellent Howard Vincent map, and the 
ingenious and valuable Macaulay map—all up-to- 
date and exhaustive—can be obtained through 
any bookseller, one can only conclude that Mr. 
Stoneham found '' great trouble ’’ in discovering 
these maps only because he did not read the edu- 
cational papers in which they are freely advertised 
and did not know where to inquire. The same 
conclusion is forced upon one when one reads that 
Mr. Stoneham experienced equal difficulty in un- 
earthing ‘‘a suitable text-book for the use of 
teachers in the schools,’’ especially when he con- 
fesses that, as the result of his toilsome and dis- 
tressful searchings, he succeeded in finding only 
—‘‘ The Emigrants’ Handbook to the Colonies ”’! 

It is clear that Mr. Stoneham—whatever may 
be the case with the other administrators of the 
Empire Education Fund—is some five years be- 
hind the times. One suspects, too, that the His- 
tory Section of the League of the Empire, which 
is controlling the ‘‘ Imperial Text-Book Scheme,"' 
will find some difficulty in discovering a sphere of 
enterprise which has not been effectively surveyed 
and worked, during the past five years, by more 
than one energetic author and publisher. The 
‘‘ great trouble '' to-day, in fact, is not to find 
suitable text-books, but to choose from among 
the immense number, excellent in form and con- 
tents, which private enterprise has placed upon 
the educational market. I propose to close my 
article by giving (so far as my knowledge goes) a 
summary list under the names of the several pub- 
lishers (arranged in alphabetical order) of the 
more useful and important books, with other 
materials, designed to further the knowledge of 
the Empire and a recognition of the duties of 
citizenship. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


I. Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD. 

(1) Home and Abroad Readers, Book IV.; Gateways to 
History, Book IV.; Steps to Literature, Book IV. ıs. 6d. 
each. These are three volumes in Mr. Arnold's series of 
co-ordinated readers. ‘The first deals with the geography, 
the second with the historv, the third with the literature 
of the Empire. "That thev are up to date is shown bv the 
fact that among the provinces of Canada are mentioned 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, which were raised to that 
dignity only in тооз. 
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(2) The Australian Commonwealth and The New Zealand 
Colony. 1s. each. 

(3) The Romance of Empire. By Philip Gibbs. 55. Ап 
ideal prize-book or gift-book for a boy. In seventy-three 
chapters it describes the heroic and dramatic incidents 
which have marked the development of the Empire from 
the days of Raleigh to those of Lord Roberts. 
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II. Messrs. С. W. Bacon лхр Co. 
(1) Excelsior Map of the World. 
“ British Empire Edition" with all 
marked in red. 
(2) Elementary Map of the World. 
map for junior classes. 
(3) Atlases of British Empire at various prices. 


15s. A special 
British dominions 


125. A simpler wall 


III. Messrs. A. AND C. Brack. 

(1) Descriptive Geography of the British Empire. By 
F. D. Herbertson. 25. 6d. This book, with its forty 
illustrations, takes the reader as on a journey through 
the Empire, depicting and informing by the way. 

(2) Prof. Lyde's Geographical Readers (1s. 4d.) include 
one, No. iv.c, dealing exclusively with the British Empire. 

(3) Black's Literary Readers (1s.) have just begun to 
appear. The special feature of four of them is announced 
to be that * an attempt is made to show how Britain came 
by her world-wide Empire.” 


IV. Messrs. BLACKIE AND Sons. 
(1) A Survey of the British Empire. 2s. An account, 
historical, geographical, and commercial, of the building of 
the colonies. 


(2) The Geography of the British Empire. By W. G. 
Baker. 3s. 6d. 
(3) The Growth of Greater Britain. Book VII. in the 


“ Raleigh '' Series of History Readers. 15. od. 

(4) The British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. 
1s. 6d. A well-illustrated account of recent developments. 

(5) Blackie's English School Texts, edited bv Dr. Rouse 
(6d. each), include some valuable ‘‘ empire books"; for 
example, the '* Travels of Captain John Smith,” Raleigh's 
‘“ Discovery of Guiana," and Drake's “ World Encom- 
passed."' 


(6) The Growth and Administration of the British 
Colonies, 1837-97. Ву W. P. Creswell. 29. 6d. А 
volume of the Victorian Era series, now somewhat 
antiquated. 


V. Tne CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

(1) The Expansion of the British Empire, 1500-1870. By 
W. H. Woodward. 4s. A standard work of 326 pages 
giving a full, lucid, and interesting narrative of the whole 
course of imperial historv; one of the most useful text- 
books available. There is also an abbreviated edition for 
the use of iunior forms at 15. 6d. 

(2) A History of the Australasian Colonies. 
Jenks. 6s. 

(3) A History of Canada, 


Bourinot. 6s. 


By E. 


1760-1900. By Sir J. G. 


VI. Messrs. Cassett AND Co. 

(1) Round the Empire. 15. 6d. Dr. G. R. Parkin’s 
popular book of travel, which has reached its 153га 
thousand. Its aim is to excite interest and to further. the 
cause of federation. 

(2) Our Empire Serics (15. 6d. cach) includes ** Founders 
of the Empire," “ India " and '' Australasia," bv Philip 
Gibbs; and '' Canada,” by A. L. Haydon. 
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(3) Pictures of Our Empire. 6d. each. 
interesting venture on which Messrs. Cassell are just 
embarking. One sheet, containing six excellent repre- 
sentative views of Australia, is to hand. Seven others are 
announced relating respectively to London, Scotland, 
Ireland, India, Africa, Canada, and West Indies. Each 
sheet is 27 in. X 31] in. in size. 

(4) The Citizen Reader. By H. O. Arnold-Forster. 
1s. 6d. A book on the duties of citizenship, of which 
394,000 copies have bcen sold. 


VII. Messrs. W. axon R. CHAMBERS. 

(1) Britain Beyond the Seas. 1s. 6d. A well-illustrated 
and readable book of 288 pages descriptive of the British 
colonies and dependencies. 

(2) The Nineteenth Century Series. 5s. net each. Five 
| authoritative volumes depicting the progress during the 
century of South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, Austral- 
asia, and the British Empire as a whole. 

(3) Readers on '' Greater Britain," '' Children of the 
Empire," &c., at prices from 1s. upwards. 


VIII. Messrs. J. M. Dent лхр Co. 


r(—————Á——— ЕЕЕ ЧЕНИНЕ СЕ ЧЕЧЕНИ 


——— 


А new and 


(1) A Short History of the English Colonies. By Agnes 
F. Dodd. 2s. 6d. A useful introductory sketch. 
(2) Dent's Encyclopaedic Primer Series (1s. each net) 


includes '* The Government of Greater Britain," a valuable 
constitutional handbook, by W. F. Trotters ** South 
Africa," by W. Basil Worsfold ; and '' The Civilisatión of 
India," by Romesh C. Dutt. 


IX. Messrs. HARRISON AND SONS. 


Our Empire Past and Present. By the Earl of Meath 
and Others. To be completed in three volumes. Vol. i 
“ Great Britain in Europe." 7s. 6d. 


X. Messrs. W. длхр А. К. Јопхѕтомх. 


(1) The Navy League Wall Map. 72 in.x63 in. ats. 
bp invaluable map shows distinctly the British Empire 
boldly coloured in red; naval stations named and outlined 
in red; wealth and social condition of the British Empire; 
principal navies and commerce; expenditure upon British 
warship building from 1876 to 1906; sources of our food 
supplv; principal British trade routes and steamship lines 
with their distinguishing flags; fleets of principal maritime 
Powers; distances between various important ports; list 
of 112 naval engagements, from the Spanish Armada, 1588, 
to Alexandria, 1882; actual and projected submarine 
cables of the world. Reduced facsimiles, mounted on 
cloth (21 in. X 153 in.), can be obtained for 1s. each. 

(2) The Howard Vincent Wall Map, 72 in. x63 in. 
(21s.), is very similar in scope and design, but its tabular 
information is not so full. It shows ''the possessions 
throughout the world of the British people in the reign 
of Edward VII., their extent, population and revenue: 
ocean routes with distances, royal naval stations and 
coaling stations over the world." Reduced  facsimiles 
(6 in. X 44 in.) are provided at 8s. 4d. a hundred. 

(3) Captain Macaulay's Wall Map, 66 in. x 42 іп. (155.1. 
is somewhat simpler and less elaborate. It has been con- 
structed specially in order to facilitate education. Its 
object is ' to act as an automatic educator through the 
eve in imperial geography and imperial ideas.” 

(4) Our Empire Atlas, showing British possessions at 
home and abroad, containing fifty-nine coloured plates and 
complete index, with introduction by C. P. Lucas, of the 
Colonial Office. 6s. 

(5) Britain on and beyond the Seas. By C. H. Crofts. 
1s. 6d. This is a companion volume to the ©“ Navy League 
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Map." It gives a sketch of British naval history from 
1588 to 1900. 

(6) Through the British Empire in Ten Minutes. By 
Sir Howard Vincent. 3d. A stirring Empire-day address, 
to which are appended some useful tables, characterised, 


however, by the compiler’s well-known bias towards 
preferential trade. 

XI. Messrs. Lonomans, GREEN AND Co. 
(1) Elementary Geographical Reader: The British 


Empire (1s. 6d.), containing fifty-eight reading lessons 
with тоо illustrations and seventeen maps. 

(2) Advanced Geographical Reader: The British Colonies 
and Dependencies, with maps, &c. 15. gd. 
(3) Text-book of Geography: The 
(3s. 6d), including thirty-eight illustrations, 

coloured and seven uncoloured maps. 


British Empire 
seventy-one 


XII. Messrs. Horace MARSHALL AND SON. 


The Story of the Empire Series. 1s. 6d. each. This 
important and useful series deals in detail with the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire. It comprises thirteen volumes, 
as follows: (i) ‘‘ The Rise of the Empire," by Sir Walter 
Besant; (ii) ‘‘ The Story of India," by Demetrius C. 
Boulger; (iii) ‘‘ The Story of Australia," by Flora L. 
Shaw (Lady Lugard); (iv) ' The Story of Canada," by 
Howard Angus Kennedy; (v) ''The Story of South 
Africa," by W. Basil Worsfold; (vi) '* New Zealand,” by 
the Hon. W. P. Reeves; (vii) ‘ Тһе Story of the West 
Indies," by Arnold Kennedy; (viii) '* The Story of West 
Africa," by Mary H. Kingsley; (ix) '' The Story of 
Egypt," by W. Basil Worsfold; (x) '' The Story of the 
Uganda Protectorate," by Sir F. D. Lugard; (xi) '' The 
Storv of Newtoundland," by F. E. Smith; (xii) '' The 
Story of Burma," by E. С. Harmer; (xiii) ‘‘ Ireland and 
Her Story,’’ by Justin McCarthy. 


XIII. Messrs. MacMiLLAN AND Co. 

(1) The Expansion of England. By Sir J. R. Seeley. 
55. These аге the \great lectures which did more than 
anv other writings to bring Imperial Federation within the 
sphere of practical politics. They are almost as valuable 
now as they were when they first appeared nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. Extracts from them, under the title 
“Our Colonial Expansion," are published at rs. 

(2) Imperial Federation. By G. R. Parkin. 4s. 6d. A 
stimulating and able argument in advocacy of a federal 
empire. ]t was published in 1892. 

(3) Colonies and Colonial Federations. By E. J. Payne. 
35. 6d. An exceedingly important and exhaustive study 
of the constitution and nature of the British Empire down 
to the year 1904. It is divided into four sections: (i) geo- 
graphical, (ii) historical, (iii) economic, (iv) political. No 
student of the Empire and its problems can afford to 
neglect this book. 

(4) History of the British Empire. By G. F. Bosworth. 
25. Primarily a history of England, but the later chapters 
contain a sketch of imperial developments. 

(5) The Web of Empire. By Sir D. M. Wallace. 15. 6d. 
This is an edition, abridged for the use of schools, of the 
writer's well-known account of the tour of the present 
Prince and Princess of Wales round the Empire in тооп. 

(6) Geography of the British Colonies. By G. M. 
Dawson and Alexander Sutherland. 2s. A remarkably 
good elementary text-book by writers who are men of 
note, the one in Canada, the other in Australia. 

(7) The Citizen and the State. 'Three useful text-books 
of civics. The first, '' Representative Government," by 
E. J. Mathew (1s. 6d.), deals with the English Constitu- 
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tion, local and central; the second, '' Industrial and 
Social Life and the Empire," by J. St. Loe Strachey 
(1s. 6d.), treats of economic and imperial affairs; the 
third, ‘“ The English Citizen," by C. H. Wyatt (2s.), 
defines the rights and duties of the subject. 

(8) The Globe Geography Readers. By Vincent T. 
Murché. The ‘Intermediate Book’’ (2s.) deals with 
‘© Our Island Home "'; the ‘‘ Senior Book "' (2s. 6d.) with 
“ Our World-wide Empire." The illustrations, many of 
them coloured, are a notable feature of these attractive 
volumes. 

(9) Macmillan's South African History Readers. Three 
graded volumes epitomising the story of South Africa. 
15., 15. 4d., 15. 6d. 

(10) Macmillan's Geography Readers. Book IV., '' The 
British Empire," 1s. 4d.; Book VI., “ The Colonies of 
Great Britain," 1s. 6d. 


XIV. Messrs. MEIKLEJOHN AND HOLDEN. 


(1) The British Empire. By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 35s. 
An excellent geographical text-book produced with all 
Prof. Meiklejohn's well-known lucidity, and genius for 
arrangement. 

(2) The Building of the British Empire, 1497-1900. By 
A. T. Flux. 2s. A convenient historical summary. 

(3) The British Colonies and Dependencies. By M. J. С. 
Meiklejohn. 6d. A brief account of their resources and 
commerce. | 

XV. Messrs. METHUEN AND Co. 

(1) A Historical Geography of the British Empire, by 
Hereford B. George (3s. 6d), occupies a place apart, as 
showing the intimate connection between geography and 
history in the development of the Empire. 

(2) The Student's Historical and Modern Atlas of the 
British Empire. By C. G. Robertson and J. G. 
Bartholomew. 4s. 6d. net. This complete and accurate 
atlas contains, besides sixty-three maps and plans, а 
historical gazetteer, statistical tables, and a useful geo- 
graphical bibliography. 

(3) British Colonial Policy. By Н. E. Egerton. 105. 64. 
A book indispensable to the teacher who wishes to go 
behind the events of colonial history to the ideas and pur- 
poses which determined them. 

(4) The Rights and Duties of a Citizen. By H. E. 
Malden. 1s. 6d. The closing chapters deal with army, 
navy, and empire. 


XVI. Mr. JouN Murray. 


(1) The Growth of the Empire. By A. W. Jose. 4s. 6d. 
A finely written, fascinatingly interesting, and most in- 
spiring history of the expansion of England. No better 
preliminary survey need be desired. 

(2) Britain over the Sea. By Elizabeth Lee. 2s. 6d. 
A reader for schools, containing many interesting passages 
from original sources of knowledge of the Empire. 

(3) English Colonisation and Empire. By Alfred Calde- 
cott. 35. 6d. Ап original and suggestive study of the 
history of the Empire from the point of view of the philo- 
sopher to whom political science, political economy, and 
ethnology are subjects of prime importance. 

(4) The Rise of the British Dominion in India. 
Alfred Lyall. 
its subject. 

(5) The ‘‘ Empire League ° Publications. 2s. 6d. each. 
A series of text-books issued under the auspices of the 
League of the Empire. Up to the present two volumes 
have been published. One is called '' Empire Builders,” 
by W. K. Stride; it contains biographical sketches 


By Sir ` 
35. 6d. One of our best brief authorities on 
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of Alfred the Great, Drake, Clive, Wolfe, Hawke, 
and Cook—a somewhat eccentric selection. The other is 
termed ** Colonisation and Empire," by F. A. Kirkpatrick ; 
it consists of six lectures on the period 1600-1783. It is 
interesting to note that each lecture is accompanied by a 
list of illustrative lantern-slides, and that these slides can 
be hired from the offices of the League. 

(6) History and Geography of the Empire, by E. F. 
Knight, a work embodying much research and enlivened 
by many first-hand descriptive sketches, is in active pre- 
paration. 

XVII. Oxrorp University Press. 

(1) The Origin and Growth of the English Colonies. By 
H. E. Egerton. 2s. 6d. A preparatory sketch by the new 
Professor of Colonial History at Oxford. 

(2) A Historical Geography of the British Colonics. By 
C. P. Lucas. Six volumes ranging in price from 5s. to 
gs. 6d. each; the whole, 43s. The fullest storehouse of 
information concerning the Empire in detail, especially the 
West Indies and other scattered possessions. 


XVIII. Mr. Epwarp STANFORD. 

(1) Map of the British Colonies and Possessions, 1902, 
on a uniform scale. 13s. This is not a map of the 
world. Only the component parts of the Empire are 
given, each in a separate panel. 

(2) Companion Map to the above showing the Empire 
in 1837. 135. 


The above are the principal ‘‘ empire books ” 
useful to teachers with which I am acquainted. I 
think it will be admitted that in respect of them 
the main difficulty is that of selection. Yet in 
spite of their number and variety I must mention 
one or two additional works valuable for refer- 
ence. Those who wish to supplement their text- 
books with the latest facts and figures would do 
well to secure copies of the current annual volumes 
of the '' Colonial Office List” and the ‘‘ India 
Office List '" (Harrison and Sons, 105. 6d. each), 
or to consult Dr. Scott Keltie's encyclopzdic 
'* Statesman’s Year Book " (Macmillan, 105. 6d.). 
In 1892 a very handy ‘‘ Colonial Chronology,’’ by 
Mr.. H. J. Robinson, was published by Messrs. 
Lawrence and Bullen, but I believe that it 15 now 
out of print. In conclusion, I shall be very grate- 
ful to publishers, authors, and others, who will 
tell me of useful works not mentioned in the 
above lists. ЭЕ | 


THE PRELIMINARY EDUCATION OF ELE- | 


MENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


I. FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 
By 5. Erronp, M.A. 
Headmaster, Coopers’ Company's School, Bow, E. 


R. MORANT, in the prefatory memoran- 
dum to the new regulations, whilst pay- 
ing tribute to the way in which secondary 

schools all over the country have co-operated with 
local authorities in providing a more thorough 
and -efficient education for  elementary-school 
tcachers, admits that the practical difficulties are 
manv and real, and it is to obviate some of these 
that the new regulations have been framed. They 
seem, however, rather to provide for an additional 


a a a ees a 
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а secondary-school 
| teacher in charge of them is for a whole term at 


source of elementary-school teachers than to :m- 
prove the present state of affairs. 

Under the existing pupil-teacher system the 
chief difficulty the secondary school has to con- 
tend with is the absence of the pupil teacher from 
the school for a whole term from time to time, 
though this is preferable to the absence on certain 
days in every week, as was the case in the pioneer 
schools a few years ago. 

To frame a time-table and curriculum to meet 
the requirements and satisfy the Board of Educa- 
tion under the Regulations for Secondary Schools 
alone is a difficult matter, but to arrange for the 
ећсіепё and economical working of the school 
and at the same time to conform to both thc 
Regulations for Secondary Schools and the Re- 
gulations for Pupil Teachers is much harder, and 
to these are now added a third set of regulations 
with which the headmaster must make himself 
familiar. 

For some part of the year the forms in which 
the pupil teachers are placed are depleted, and 
either the remnant remaining in the form must 
to a certain extent mark time, or the pupil 
teachers on rejoining the school after their 
period of practical teaching must leave gaps in 
their scheme of work, to be filled or not as occa- 
sion offers. Either the pupil teacher must in a 
certain measure be sacrificed to the ordinary 
scholar, or the ordinary scholar to the pupil 
teacher. 

Where there is a sufficiently large number of 
pupil teachers attending the school they may be 
formed into a class or classes by themselves, put 
then they are apt to form a clique and lose touch 
with the school life, and so fail to obtain one ot 
the chief benefits they are expected to derive from 
education; moreover, the 


a time practically without any regular employ- 
ment. 
As a solution to this state of affairs, the Board 


of Education proposes the appointment of '' Bur- 


sars." It is to be feared that the proposals will 
in no way meet the difficulties, though they may 
supplv to a very limited extent. an additional 


| source of teachers. 


The bursars (to be between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen) may be recommended for approval by 
the local education authority if certified as likely to 
prove suitable both mentally and physically by the 
headmaster, and if they have also been approved 
by H.M. inspector. They must have been for 
two years, and after August, 1909, for three years, 
previously in the secondary school. They will re- 
ceive free tuition for one year, and during that 
time will be expected to pass some public exami- 
nation which will qualify them for admission to 
a training college. They will also receive a 
maintenance bursary, in part provided bv the 


» Board of Education and in part by the local 


authority, but the value of this is to depend on 
the financial position of the parent. The regula- 
tions impress on the local authority the need for 
due economy in awarding this maintenance bur- 
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sary, so to begin with, at any rate, the amount 

is not likely to exceed £10 per annum, 4,5 of 

which will be contributed by the Board, and the 
parent will also have to submit to some form of 
inquisition. 

The Board will also pay a grant of £10 per 
bursar under certain conditions to the local 
authority, in addition to the 5 towards main- 
tenance, and will also allow 4,2 towards examina- 
tion expenses, but only if the candidate is entered 
for a school leaving examination conducted by a 
university, and provided it is of not less than 
matriculation standard. 

At the end of his year's tuition, if he is over 
seventeen years of age, the bursar may proceed 
direct to a training college, the age of admission 
in his case being lowered by a year if he is under 
seventeen, or if there are no vacancies in the 
training college he can be employed as a student 
teacher for twelve months (chap. vii. of the Re- 
gulations), after which period of service he can be 
recognised as an uncertificated teacher. 

The bursar system, if it entirely superseded the 
pupil-teacher method of entering the teaching pro- 
fession, would ensure the future teacher at least 
four full years uninterrupted tuition in a secondary 
school, and this, from the school point of view at 
any rate, is very desirable. However, the bursar 
scheme is only to be tentative, and an optional 
alternative to the pupil-teacher system. It is evi- 
dent that the Board does not contemplate the 
former taking the place of the latter, because the 
new regulations also provide for preparatory 
classes of boys and girls intending to become 
pupil teachers. 

The existing supply of  elementary-school 
teachers is scarcely adequate, and it is hardly to 
be expected that local authorities will run any 
risks or do away with one means of supply until 
they can feel certain that the new one will prove 
more efficient. Consequently they will regard 
bursarships only as a means of augmenting the 
ordinary supply rather than of taking its place. 

lt is to be feared that but few will take advan- 
tage of the new facilities. Parents naturally look 
at the question from a financial point of view. 
The pupil teacher does earn a small but progres- 
sive salary during the time of his indenture irre- 
spective of his parent's income. The bursar will 
receive a comparatively small maintenance grant 
varying inversely with his father’s income. In 
rural districts, where secondary schools are small 
and few and far between, the number of bursars 
vill necessarily be small. 

If it is definitely and finally decided that it is to 
the best interests, not only of the elementary- 
school teachers themselves, but of elementary 
education generally, for teachers to receive their 
preliminary education in secondary schools, the 
simplest process seems to be to make the bursar 
svstem, if not the only, at any rate the main source 
of supply ; but then it must be under more liberal 
conditions. The reply to this will be that unless 
you catch your teacher young and bind him down 
you won't get him at all. As things are at present 
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there is a good deal of truth in this. But why? 
There is no dearth of candidates for those snares 
and delusions, temporary boy clerkships. There 
are thousands of candidates each year for a few 
hundred vacancies in the second division Civil 
Service clerkships. 

In my own school of some 500 middle and lower 
middle class boys every third or fourth parent, 
when entering his son, tells me that he wishes 
him to enter the Civil Service. In four years only 
two boys, exclusive of county scholars or proba- 
tioners, have taken up elementary teaching. The 
reason for this is twofold. Parents know little 
or nothing about the advantages or disadvantages 
of teaching as a profession. Cheap guides to the 
Civil Service are published and are in everyone's 
hands. The London County Council certainly 
does publish a Gazette each week, but it reaches 
only a limited number, and in it appear details of 
every branch of employment under the County 
Council—including education. If a parent's at- 
tention is drawn to the teaching profession as a 
career for his son, and he asks for printed par- 
ticulars and is referred to the Gazette, he decides 
that his son shall take up some other branch of 
the public service set forth in the Gazette and 
perhaps a little better paid. There seems to be 
need for the local authorities to print and circu- 
late freely, by means of the schools, secondary and 
elementary, if thought desirable, a clear and con- 
cise statement of the various methods of becom- 
ing an elementary-school teacher, the conditions of 
service, salaries, and prospects, &c. This must 
be set forth in simple and not official language, 
must not require expert interpretation, and must 
be easily understood by the man in the street. 

The second reason is the financial one. It must 
be remembered that elementary-school teachers 
will always be drawn to a great extent from a class 
that have to keep up appearances on incomes fre- 
quently far less than those of mechanics and 
artificers, and who are unwilling and often unable 
to maintain their children, at any rate the elder 
ones, beyond a certain age. A fairly smart boy 
of fifteen can generally earn from 10s. to 155. a 
week as a junior in a city office, though his future 
prospects as a clerk are not very promising. Many 
parents are compelled to sacrifice the future of 
their children to the needs of the moment, and the 
father excuses or justifies the withdrawal of his 
son from school at so early an age, and the 
placing him in a situation that offers but little 
prospect, by stating that the boy can continue his 
education at evening classes, and work on with a 
view of eventuallv reaching the goal of a second 
division clerkship. 

If parents are to be brought to regard teaching 
as a suitable career for their sons, the conditions 
must be such that the training does not fall too 
heavily on the parent, and the embryo teacher 
must receive during his period of training a sum, 
either as a bursary or a maintenance grant, some- 
what approaching that which he could expect to 
The class that will 
take up elementary-school teaching want to, and 
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often must, become practically self-supporting at 
an early age, and so more generous treatment is 
necessary. 

The whole question bristles with difficulties, and 
a solution has yet to be found. Schemes that 
will answer in towns are useless in country dis- 
tricts, and vice versa. The Board of Education, 
instead of facing the question and devising new 
machinery to meet the new conditions, has been 
tinkering with the old. The present state of 
affairs may be -likened to a motor-car, the 
machinery of which has broken down, being towed 
by a horse; it is certainly progressing along the 
road but-not at all in the way it should. 


П. FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 
By J. W. Jarvis, 
St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 


‘ The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new.” The pupil-teacher system was established 
in 1846, it was re-modelled in 1903, and the regu- 
lations just issued introduce another new system to 
remedy the defects created by the last improve- 
ment. Formerly a pupil teacher in attendance for 
instruction in a secondary school was obliged to 
spend a certain portion of each year in an elemen- 
tary school in order to obtain practical acquaint- 
ance with the art of teaching. This part-time 
attendance proved a difficulty in the way of the 
proper organisation of secondary schools, and 
now the experiment is to be tried of arranging for 
intending elementary-school teachers to receive 
continuous education in the secondary schools, and 
to defer attempting practical work until they have 
completed their course of instruction. This re- 
sembles the American system common in nearly all 
of the States of only admitting graduates from 
high schools to the normal colleges. These new 
people are to be called bursars, and they are to be 
admitted to a qualifying preliminary examination 
between the ages of sixteen and seventeen. The 
minimum age of admission to a training college is 
to be reduced to seventeen, so that they may pass 
straight into the training college at the close of 
their period of bursarship. 

Now comes a new problem which will have to be 
faced by the training college authorities. As 
these bursars are tyros in their art, it will be neces- 
sary for the colleges which undertake their train- 
ing to provide for them considerably longer 
periods of practice than are generally provided in 
the case of students who have becn pupil teachers. 
In other words, there will be a reduction of time 
spent on academic work and an increase in the 
time spent on the professional side, so our colleges 
will be expected to adapt themselves to a new en- 
vironment. As a corollary to this, local authori- 
ties who control elementary schools suitable for 
use as practising schools are reminded that the 
supply of properly qualified teachers will in future 
depend largely on their generous co-operation with 
training colleges, in making these schools avail- 
able for the purpose. As, however, we are not a 
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logical people, the Board of Education, having 
immediately made a rule, begins to arrange for 
exceptions, and it suggests that those bursars 
who do not see their way to enter colleges at once 
may be employed in schools under the supervision 
of competent head teachers for not more than a 
year as student teachers. 

We shall thus have two streams of candidates 
flowing into our training colleges: one, fresh and 
free from any professional taint, from the high 
school; and another, stained with a year's, or it 
may be two years' experience of teaching a class 
in the elementary school. That much will have to 
be done for the first to make them efficient 
teachers no one will deny, and it is with these we 
are taking a leap in the dark. Until the young 
person has come into actual contact with children, 
he scarcely realises the responsibilities of a 
teacher, and he may desire to leave the profession 
for which he has been chosen and trained, or he 
may prove very unsuitable for it. 

The second class, having had a year's experi- 
ence, may decide not to enter a training college. 
and thus commit themselves to a calling which 
may be distasteful to them in after life. There is 
a great deal in the daily routine of a school which 
can only be gained by experience and is not con- 
nected with the giving of lessons, and it is quite 
possible for a man to be capable of giving excel- 
lent lessons, and yet to be thoroughly uncomfort- 
able in the presence of a class, and quite unskilled 
in his management of work throughout the day. 
The gifts of arranging a day's work, of restrain- 
ing fast pupils and of driving slow ones, of appre- 
ciating modest efforts and of depreciating native 
boldness, of giving decisions to meet a boy's sense 
of justice, and of influencing character, these are 
only cultivated on the spot by attrition, and not in 
the lecture-room. This is where the risk in the 
experiment lies, and where the training colleges 
will have to rise to a high sense of the respon- 
sibility thrown upon them. The nation need not 
doubt, however, that a bold attempt will be made 
to help the Board of Education, for the authorities 
in charge of these institutions are more progres- 
sive, more alert to the needs of the country, and 
more desirous of improving the professional 
standard of their pupils than the general public 
are aware. The difficulties they have overcome in 
the past have been considerable, and they have 
worked wonders with the most unpromising 
material. 

Now let us get to closer quarters with these 
new people. Some will leave the secondary school 
at seventeen years of age, and, having passed the 
preliminary examination for the elementary-school 
teacher's certificate or an equivalent examination, 
will become teachers for one or two years for four 
days a week. On the remaining day they must 
proceed with such further general education as 
may be available to the satisfaction of an inspector 
of the Board. Are they likely to proceed further 
or to stand still? If they stand still, when they 
come to the training college at nineteen much of 
their forgotten lore will have to be recalled, and 
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we shall have the academic side developed and 
flourishing, and again crowding out and over- 
growing the professional, and to those inside the 
walls this is a serious risk. It is not undertaken 
by our Western cousins, for they frankly declare 
their normal schools to be professional training 
places only, and no priest or Levite could pass by 
academic distinctions more unheedingly than they. 
Of the fourteen examinations named in the list 
which qualify students to become teachers, half in- 
volve matriculation studies. These most naturally 
and rightly should lead to graduation, and so our 


new people have as an inducement for further 


study the ambition to acquire a degree. Will this 
absorbing and difficult work also allow them to 
spend much time and energy in prosecuting their 
scientific training ? 

The law of the excluded middle tells us that 
everything must either be or not be, and in practice 
it works out that a man who is keenly following 
a severe plan of study will not allow himself to be 
distracted or diverted from his course by the 
problems and perplexities of professional training. 
Modern teaching is much more subtle and scientific 
than it used to be; it has an ever-increasing litera- 
ture, it has speculations and ranges of thought be- 
vond the dreams of the early schoolmasters, and 
its history is receiving the attention of serious 
students. These things the aspirant for an 
academic degree must pass by because they do not 
represent an assessable value to him. Let us 
hope that the Board of Education will see its way 
to establish a diploma or certificate which shall 
have in the educational world a high value, and 
shall qualify a man for any post in his profession 
in either elementary or secondary schools, 
or in the wider fields of superintendence or 
organisation. 

To those bursars who leave the school for the 
training college, there will be no break in their 
student life, no acquaintance with the practical 
things of the future. Only in the margin of con- 
sciousness will there be a desire that when their 
course of study is over, it will be their duty to 
impart this knowledge to others. Hence the need 
for long periods of practice and for close con- 
tact with child life. This question is not solved 
br merely throwing open the schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of the training colleges, however sym- 
pathetic and. generous a local authority may be. 
The modern class-room school is so completely 
organised that a visiting student cannot acquire 
much of his art by imparting instruction to a 
class under the control of the class-master, who 
naturally takes care that as little time as possible 
< wasted by his visitor’s incapacity. To prevent 
this admitted defect, in some American practising 
schools a teacher is placed in charge of two 
classes in one large room, a student is allotted to 
each class, and he (or rather she in America) 
patrols the room while the students are carrying 
out the daily work of the school. We shall have 
to guard against our students being side-tracked 
by zealous masters, and we shall have to devise 
Schemes for placing them in the forefront of the 
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battle while they are winning their spurs. In the 
end perhaps it may be a good thing if our teachers 
become slightly less efficient. May we not do too 
much for the pupil; are not his difficulties too 
clearly explained; are not his rough places so 
smoothed that there is nothing left for him to 
do but to expose himself to the gentle stream of 
information so carefully poured upon him, and he 
will pass through all his grades of learning? So, 
should this experiment not succeed, the failure will 
be a blessing if it lead toa stiffening and invigorat- 
ing of the mental muscles of the human boy. 


— 


THE REFORM OF EXAMINATIONS. 


By C. M. Stuart, M.A. 
Headmaster of St. Dunstan's College, Catford, S.E. 


HE London division of the Incorporated As- 
sociation of Headmasters has adopted the 
report—printed on p. 225 of the present 

issue—drawn up by a sub-committee, containing 
suggestions for modifying the L.C.C. Intermedi- 
ate Scholarship examination. 

The general recognition of the principles enun- 
ciated in this report would produce a very con- 
siderable modification in the practice of examining 
bodies generally. In the past, such bodies, partly 
with the laudable intention of making their 
methods as public as possible, but also partly with 
the idea of saving themselves trouble, have laid 
down very definite and precise rules as to what 
subjects and subdivisions of subjects each candi- 
date may take; what percentage of marks is 
allowed for each subject, even for each question ; 
what periods in history, what books in literature, 
what experiments in science the candidate is re- 
commended to ''get up." The idea that a 
candidate should be encouraged to read generally, 
and to show in the examination not only his 
knowledge, but his originality, is entirely absent 
from the syllabus of most examinations. 

At present boys are not educated; they are 
' prepared for examination." If the examina- 
tions were conducted on proper principles, if they 
were wide enough in their scope, if they were un- 
fettered by marks, if no special books were set, 
and if general study were more encouraged, pre- 
paration for examinations would become obsolete. 
The proper examination is one which a boy can 
take ‘‘in his stride," that is, without special 
preparation, and there are but few examinations 
which approximately fulfil this condition. 

But, it may be objected, the wide method of 
examination which you recommend is all very well 
for the advanced boys who enter for university 
scholarships, but it cannot be adopted in the case 
of young bovs whose knowledge is more limited. 
Very well; then the moral is, not that a precise 
and rigid svllabus should be published for ex- 
amination, but that the examination should be 
abandoned : an examination which cannot be con- 
ducted on the best lines should be discontinued 
altogether; and if those intelligent bodies who 
hold competitive examinations and give honour 
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certificates to boys under sixteen, or even under 
fourteen, would only realise the enormous harm 
they are doing— but that is another story. 

The L.C.C. intermediate scholarships are in- 
tended for boys of from sixteen to seventeen years 
of age; that is, for those whose school career will 
shortly end, and who anticipate utilising their 
scholarship to take them to some college or insti- 
tution of university rank. Such boys may not 
unreasonably be supposed to have chosen their 
special subjects of study, and the examination 
should be.such as to select those who show 
promise in the subject chosen; it should, in fact, 
encourage special aptitudes. 

Now the notion of specialisation appears to be 
anathema to the great majority of schoolmasters, 
and to all educational authorities. ‘‘A good 
general education " is the shibboleth which is 
used to crush all attempts at developing origin- 
ality. It was under the name of ‘‘ a good general 
education " that we at Harrow (in the seventies) 
had twelve hours' Latin and ten hours' Greek 
in a twenty-four hours’ time-table. It is after 
receiving “© а good general education "' that boys 
of fifteen and sixteen are sent to us now, who 
have never done any science, and have never 
heard of practical arithmetic, and it is probably 
under the idea of ''a good general education ” 
that the present L.C.C. intermediate scholarship 
examination insists on a general hotchpotch of 
small subdivisions of elementary subjects, single 
poems or plays by way of literature, limited periods 
in history, and individual experiments in chemis- 
trv. 

The boy who obtains a scholarship on this 
work is usually very plodding, very diligent, and 
conspicuously devoid of originality; he will pro- 
duce exquisitely written and laboriously prepared 
essavs and notes, but he sits silent in conversa- 
tional modern language classes, and when he is 
asked in science classes, ‘‘ What do you learn 
from this?’ replies, or thinks, ‘How can I 
tell? I’ve never done it before; but if you'll tell 
me, I'll take good care to remember it." We 
once heard it expressed, ‘‘ the boy who gets an 
intermediate scholarship is not the sort of fellow 
with whom you would care to be cast on a desert 
island. "' 

Far from discouraging specialisation, we be- 
lieve that the chief dutv of the schoolmaster is to 
look out for any special aptitudes or instincts in 
his boys, and to encourage them to the utmost. 
Such special aptitudes are not common, but when 
found they generally mean genius, only the 
specialisation must be developed on rational lines. 
The specialisation which is encouraged by the pre- 
sent system of examination is altogether on too 
narrow lines. А boy of seventeen might be 
rcasonablv expected to have rcad, not onlv the 
historv of his own countrv, but some of the 
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general history of Europe; our history scholar is, - 


however, now limited to one particular period of 
one country. 

The objection has still more force in the science 
division; a boy can get a scholarship in science 
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on chemistry and mechanics, and remain abso- 
lutely ignorant of heat, light, sound, and elec- 
tricity. Further, in chemistry his knowledge of 
volumetric work may be limited to the measure- 
ment of acid and alkali. A parallel regulation 
would be that in an examination on the geography 
of England all personal observation must be 
limited to the Ripley road. 

Another innovation that is recommended in the 
report is the secondary value assigned to marks. 
Marks are good servants, but bad masters. A list 
of the marks gained by a set of candidates on a 
single paper assists an examiner to remember and 
to see at a glance the comparative merits of the 
candidate on that paper; but a comparison of the 
marks in dissimilar subjects has no value at all, 
and when candidates have to choose their subject 
according to value of marks assigned, the thing 
becomes preposterous. To take the place of this 
the committee recommends that no limitation 
should be placed on the number of subjects offered, 
and it anticipates that candidates will devote 
themselves especially to cognate subjects; the 
mathematical candidate will take not only pure 
mathematics, but also applied mathematics and 
experimental mechanics, with probably some 
physics; the scientific candidate will take chemis- 
try with all branches of physics and some applied 
mathematics; the linguistic candidate will take 
any languages, ancient or modern, which he has 
had the opportunity of learning. | 

When the examiners in each of the three divi- 
sions meet, after looking over the papers, each 
examiner will keep his own marks to himself, but 
the question before them will be: ** What candi- 
dates show style and promise? What candidates 
have shown that thev can not only reproduce, but 
think in their subject? " It is believed that 
superior intelligence will be readily recognised. 
whether a candidate has entered for two papers 
or for six, quite irrespective of his total marks. 

It may be objected that such an examination 
would involve much greater work for the ex- 
aminers; well, if it is to make a better selection 
there is no great harm in that, but it must be 
remembered that far too many candidates have 
been compelled to enter for this examination їп 
the past. The County Council has. apparently 
been of opinion that every one of its scholars 
requires to be examined, and that any examination 
will do. Junior scholars are compelled to enter 
for intermediate scholarships who have no more 
chance of obtaining one than of becoming arch- 
angels. A junior scholar once said to his head 
master: ‘I want to remain at school until July. 
but to do so I must promise to enter for the 
intermediate. I know I’ve got no chance of 
getting an intermediate, and I wouldn't take one 
if they were to offer it, for I've got a good post 
in an office promised to me in September, and Í 
want to get on with my shorthand and modern 
languages." ''All right," said the headmaster. 
“you have got to enter for the exam., but as 
you have not got to pass it, vou need not do any 
work for it, and it doesn't matter how you answer 
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the papers, so there is no necessity for you to 
join the special classes preparing for it." What 
an absurd waste of a boy's time and an examiner's 
work! We do not enter a boy for a university 
scholarship unless we think he has a reasonable 
chance of obtaining one, and the intermediate 
scholarships should be regarded in the same way. 

Turning to the special recommendations on 
science, it is seen that the committee lays stress 
upon a broad foundation of scientific knowledge ; 
as successful candidates will probably specialise 
in science at colleges of university rank, general 
chemistry and general physics are essential. The 
statement in the report that “boys are kept for 
two years studying chemistry to the exclusion of 
physics, or electricity to the exclusion of other 
science,” has given rise to much discussion. It 
has been said: '' Surely schools do not limit a 
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bov's work solely to the requirements of an ex- | 


amination, but insist on all branches of science 
being taken, whether required for examination or 
not?’’ This question each master must answer 
for himself. We believe that schools do very 
largely confine their work to examination require- 
ments, but the point is not so much what schools 
do, as what the L.C.C. encourages them to do. 
Further, a boy approaching seventeen may not 
unreasonably be supposed to do some private read- 
ing in his favourite subjects, and he cannot be 
expected to keep up his reading in the subjects 
which he is not taking in the examination. 

The limitation of the syllabus in chemistry, and 
especially of the volumetric work, has been al- 
ready mentioned. It is an evil inseparable from 
the production of a precise syllabus. The com- 
piler desires that he may not be accused of intro- 
ducing too much, and yet he sees the importance 
of volumetric work, so he introduces one volu- 
metric experiment, and the study of three metals. 
A precise syllabus of this kind for boys of seven- 
teen is a mistake; science masters must be 
encouraged to carry clever boys as far as they 
can go without this limitation of experiments. 

The committee recommends an oral examina- 
tion in science, and it anticipates that this may 
some day replace the practical. Practical ex- 
aminations in science are never satisfactory; the 
essence of good practical work is that there must 
be no hurry; but all examination work is done 
against time; the candidate is usually in a strange 
room with strange apparatus, and all surround- 
ings conduce to his being flurried. Further, 
success in practical work, especially with inex- 
perienced candidates, depends very often upon 
flukes. To take a simple instance: a frequent 
question is to ask a bov to dissolve a metal in 
acid; success in this depends wholly upon the 
dilution of the acid; if too strong, it froths over; 
if too weak, it does not dissolve in time; there 
Is not time, and sometimes not apparatus, to 
make three or four different experiments; conse- 
quently it is very largely luck whether the correct 
strength of acid is hit off the first time. Practical 
examinations are a survival of the davs of quali- 
tative analysis; now that all work is quantitative 
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they are out of place. A boy must be taught 
practically, but examined on what he has learnt. 
In suggesting that the students' note-books 
would afford a basis for an oral examination, the 


‚ committee does not consider that the note-books 


should be marked for the examination. The ex- 
aminer would merely utilise the note-books as a 
means of ascertaining what the ‘candidate had 
done, and how far he understood what he had 
written; his questions would not be confined to 
the note-books, but he would have the opportunity 
of learning how far a boy was able to apply the 
reasoning from experiments which he had done 
to new problems. The principle of taking note- 
books as a basis of examination or inspection, and 
questioning the boys, orally or in writing, upon 
the experiments set forth in them, is cordially 
recommended to all examiners and inspectors. 

The recommendation to discontinue the ex- 
amination in elementary experimental science is 
of the greatest importance, and will probably give 
rise to many different expressions of opinion. We 
have heard it said that if boys are to do a subject, 
what can be the harm of requiring an examina- 
tion in it? Now, we consider that every boy 
should go through the course of elementary ex- 
perimental science, but that an examination in it 
is harmful for the following reason, viz., the 
course of elementary experimental science was in- 
tended to teach principles; the examination re- 
quires details; and we hold that a boy may have 
gained the full benefit from such a course 
although he has utterly forgotten the experiments 
therein. There are few subjects more delightful 
to teach to boys of twelve and thirteen: in study- 
ing it, they are being introduced to a new world; 
in working with their own hands, and taking their 
own notes, they are beginning to feel themselves 
persons of importance. On the other hand, there 
is no subject so dull for older boys to get up for 
examination: the work contains nothing new for 
them, all interest in the results of experiments has 
long since departed, the principles are perfectly 
familiar, but master and candidates grind along 
the weary round of describing experiments suit- 
able for younger boys, of learning to recognise that 
the same question may be asked in half-a-dozen 
different ways, and of devising laborious experi- 
ments to prove something which is perfectly ob- 
vious. 

The same argument applies to most examina- 
tions in elementary science; those who have had 
to grind over and over again at the science for the 
London Matriculation know what deadly drudgery 
revision of scientific work becomes. Most boys 
will take an interest in new experiments, or even 
in old ones repeated for more complete observa- 
tion, but no one can take an interest in revision 
of elementary work. The scientific boy wants to 
get on to something higher; the literary boy 
prefers his own subject. 

We have even heard it suggested that the far- 
sighted gentlemen who have insisted upon the 
retention of Greek in the Cambridge Previous are 
going to prove their broadmindedness by pro- 
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posing the inclusion of compulsory elementary 
science. The gods forbid! We have been up 
with pleasure to vote against compulsory Greek, 
but we'll go up, if we have to walk the whole way, 
to vote against compulsory science : for scientific 
candidates it is unnecessary ; for literary ones it is 
—that is, an examination in it is—drudgery of the 
worst kind. 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF 
'" UNSEENS."'! 


By Prof. G. G. Ramsay, LL.D. 


HE importance attached in Scotland to ex- 
aminations in unseen work as contrasted 
with prepared books is quite recent. 

It dates from the establishment of the present 
severe preliminary examination for entrance to 
the universities, which is entirely im unseen work. 
What has been the effect upon classical teaching 
of that examination? It has been palpable and 
admirable. A high standard for admission to 
the universities has been set up, and in conse- 
quence the ‘standard of examination for the 
degree has been raised in all the old subjects of 
the course. But what has been the effect upon 
the classical education of the country, and upon 
the teaching given in the schools, of making the 
entrance to the university, so far as languages 
are concerned, depend entirely upon Grammar, 
Unseen Translations, and Composition, to the ex- 
clusion of prepared books, and of any questions 
to test a knowledge, however elementary and 
general, of the history, the life, the literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome? While highly satis- 
fied by the results of the grammar and composition 
parts of the preliminary examination, I feel doubts 
as to the wisdom of confining the translation part 
of the examination entirely to unseen books. 


THE TEACHING OF CLASSICS. 


If there is one thing more than another that 
has been brought out in recent discussions on 
classical education, it is that if the classics are 
to keep their hold upon the nation as a main 
instrument of higher education, it must be by 
making the teaching of them more real, more 
living, and less technical than it has tended re- 
cently to become. We do not want our boys to 
study Latin and Greek as linguistic puzzles; we 
wish them to study classics partly as an introduc- 
tion to the principles of language in general, and 
as a potent help towards obtaining a mastery 
of their own tongue, or of any other they may 
have to learn ; but also, and still more, as an in- 
troduction to the great central facts of human life 
and thought, of history and literature. These 
facts can be studied most fruitfully in connection 
with ancient Greece and Rome, because they are 
there presented in simple fundamental forms, 
unencumbered by the mass of detail, untainted by 
the introduction of the many party questions, 


1 From a paper read at the spring meeting of the Classical Association of 
Scotland. 
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which make the study of modern life at once more 
difficult and less illuminating for the young mind. 
Therefore both at school and at the universitv 
the great classical authors have to be studied 
as much for their matter as for their form. The 
real education to be gained from any great clas- 
sical book is gained by mastering its contents, 
understanding its ideas and allusions, knowing 
what is to be known about the persons and places 
mentioned, comprehending the scope and the occa- 
sion of its being written, and thus learning to 
appreciate the beauty of the language and to feel 
what literature means. For the above purposes, 
careful study of books as a whole is essential; 
and any examination which fails to bring out 
whether such a study has been given or not fails 
in its essential educational object. 

How far, then, does an examination consisting 
of unseen passages for translation provide such a 
test? My answer is that it depends largely upon 
the stage of proficiency reached by the pupil; 
more largely still upon the question whether such 
an examination has been made the be-all and the 
end-all of the teaching which it professes to test. 
When a really high standard of knowledge has 
been reached, unseens are admirable. No other 
test can be applied (alongside of composition) to 
discover whether or not a candidate possesses a 
finished knowledge of the niceties of a language; 
no other test throws the candidate so entirelv 
upon his own resources. Hence it is used in all 
the highest university and Government examina- 
tions, whether in ancient or modern languages. 
But in examinations of this higher grade, an 
Unseen does bring out and test knowledge which 
can only have been acquired by a previous 
thorough study of many books. No candidate can 
face an examination for an open university 
scholarship of the first grade without having read 
widely and read carefully. In such examinations 
the candidate must show, in every piece that he 
translates, that he understands the meaning and 
bearing of the passage, its allusions, its argument, 
its literary and historical setting ; if he fails to do 
this, he will fail to give an excellent translation, 
and to secure a high place. A good examiner has 
no difficulty in discovering whether a translation 
is composed of a series of happy or unhappy 
guesses, or is based upon a trained acquaintance 
with ancient life and literature. 

But at an earlier stage of development the case 
is very different. It is of no use to set a boy down 
to a piece of unseen translation unless he has read 
enough in the same kind of style, and in the same 
kind of subject, to enable him more or less success- 
fully to make his way through the whole. The 
teacher ought to make sure, before setting an un- 
seen, that the pupil has material enough in his 
mind, and training enough in the language, to 
enable him to cope with it from his existing know- 
ledge ; and then the exercise is in the higher degree 
wholesome and stimulating. But it is a fatal 
mistake to put before a boy a mere puzzle, which 
he has not the material in his brain to deal with: 
it is not fair to set him to a hopeless task; to do so 
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encourages that disastrous habit of making shots, 
and random guesses, which is destructive of sound 
and steady progress, and leads to forming habits 
of inaccuracy. I have had to look over unseens 
in which there was not one word of sense from 
beginning to end. The true method of teaching 
in all subjects is to lead the pupil gradually on 
from step to step, explaining what is new, and 
encouraging him to make fresh steps for himself 
in a region where things have been already made 
plain to him. Inthe same way, unseens should be 
introduced gradually, in proportion to the amount 
of reading, and the kind of reading, which the 
pupil has gone through. His mind will be braced 
by feeling that he has a problem before him which 
is within his strength; whereas nothing is so dis- 
couraging for him as to feel conscious that he 


has not within him the means of solving the diff- 


culties put before him. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGE. 


In the probable reform of university arrange- 
ments, I should feel disposed to recommend a 
change which, without restoring the plan of 
setting definite portions of definite books to be 
prepared, might yet encourage scholars to read 
the best authors in the best way. It might be 
announced each year that the translations would 
be taken from certain considerable portions of cer- 
tain authors. The portions named should be too 
large to admit of being crammed; and the defini- 
tion of the subjects would secure that considerable 
portions of such authors were read and read care- 
fully. I would introduce also general questions 
in history, antiquities, and literature, quite of a 
general and easy kind—and with ample alterna- 
tives—so as to make sure that the authors read 
should have been read not merely as exercises in 
language, but as an introduction to the real life of 
ancient Greece and Rome. І repeat that unseen 
translations are an excellent exercise for senior 
and honour students, and indispensable in honour 
examinations; but they should be used sparingly 
for pass men, and still more sparingly in the ordin- 
ary curriculum of schools. Just as it is premature 
to ask a boy to write an essay until he has got 
something in his head to say, so to put an unseen 
before him which goes beyond his reading is to 
ask him to make bricks without straw. 

I could give amusing and even instructive ex- 
amples to show how often students who have 
passed even the Higher Preliminary have chaotic 
notions of the principal events, personages, and 
places ordinarily encountered in the classics. I 
once had a class only one member of which could 
tell me what was a Tribune of the Plebs. One told 
me that Tarquin, Spurius Maelius, and Manlius 
were all killed in the wars of Julius Caesar; and 
even after reading Horace for a session, students 
have informed me that Tempe was a watering 
place in Italy, that Aufidus betrayed the Romans 
to Jugurtha, that Patareus was one of the giants 
who rebelled against Jupiter, while another con- 
verted him into a Sicilian promontory. Indeed, 
I might sometimes have constructed a tolerably 
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complete map of Italy out of the answers to a 
single proper name, which has been explained by 
various writers to be a province, a river, a moun- 
tain, a town, or even as the name of Horace's 
favourite young lady. It is very discouraging to 
find that when a student comes across a word 
printed with a capital letter, he should hold him- 
self relieved of the responsibility of finding out 
anything about it at all. Proper names are often 
thus regarded as negligible quantities; and at 
every step the appreciation of an author is inter- 
fered with by ignorance of elementary facts of 
history, geography, mythology, all of which 
might easily be learned at school. 

Some instances of the difficulties caused by ex- 
aminations of this kind to candidates who have 
not been well grounded in the language are quite 
pathetic, and instructive also. One candidate not 
long ago was in sore tribulation. He had been 
rejected no less than four times for the Prelimin- 
ary ; and the hard thing was, according to his own 
account, that it was entirely a matter of ill-luck. 
He had carefully studied previous papers; and 
going on the law of averages, like scientific 
players in the gaming-rooms of Monte Carlo, he 
had each time made up his mind what kind of 
passage was going to be set next time, and had 
prepared accordingly. But by a continuous run of 
bad luck, whenever he had got up all the proper 
words and phrases for a military piece, a political 
piece was set; if he got up all possible philosophy 
or oratorical terms, some homely anecdote in 
ordinary life was set, with no philosophy or 
oratory in it. 

“ Would you never then give unseens at school 
at all? ” it may be asked. By no means; but I 
would remember that they are mainly for the 
best scholars in a school, the honour scholars so 
to say—and that rather as a test of how far a 
scholar has got, than as a means of instruction. I 
would never give to a pupil an unseen that was 
beyond his powers. I would not have him pre- 
pared specially for doing them. Like happiness 
itself, the power to do unseens comes most surely 
to those who have worked honestly, but without 
having that particular object in view. 


How to Study Wild Flowers. Ву the Rev. George 
Henslow. Pp. 235412 double-paged coloured plates and 
57 other illustrations. Third impression with appendix. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 25s. 6d.—With the aid of this 
volume a student can not only become familiar with the 
majority of the commonest of our wild flowers, but also 
with the structure and functions of the various parts. 
Unlike numerous popular books on natural history, in 
which the descriptions consist largely of sentimental say- 
ings and vague impressions of no educational value or 
biological significance, this volume aims at training the 
young naturalist in habits of critical observation and 
accurate expression. Mr. Henslow shows how flowers 
should be studied thoughtfully, and not merely contem- 
plated as interesting objects in nature. His book is 
capable of establishing a sound and uscful foundation of 
botanical knowledge in the minds of all who use it rightly. 
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THE TEACHING OF COOKERY. 


By A. SMITHELLS, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry, University of Leeds. 


Ws the object of directing ‘‘ attention to 
the really inefficient character of much of 
the cookery instruction now being given 

to our elementary-school children, and of demon- 

strating how radically bad are the methods of 
organisation enforced by various local authori- 
ties," the Board of Education has recently issued 

a Special Report upon Cookery Teaching in Ele- 

mentary Schools and upon the work of the Train- 

ing Schools for Cookery Teachers. 

It is perhaps as well to let bygones be by- 
gones; otherwise it might be instructive to in- 
quire how far the state of affairs which is so 
roundly condemned is not attributable to the fact 
that until quite recently the resources at the 
Board of Education for organising and supervis- 
ing the teaching of domestic subjects have been 
of the most meagre kind. This report might, in 
fact, be regarded as in no small degree a judgment 
by the Board on its own neglect. However, there 
is no doubt that the Board is now earnestly bent 
upon the object of securing the efficient teaching 
of cookery in our elementary schools, and it is 
better to rejoice for the future than to weep for the 
past. No one who has any knowledge of the 
homes of the poor, no student of physical degene- 
ration and other social evils is likely to under- 
estimate the supreme national importance of the 
adequate teaching of what are called domestic 
subjects. It is no exaggeration to say that no- 
thing secular, no Acts of Parliament, no con- 
trivances of philanthropists are so calculated to 
ameliorate the condition of mankind as a system 
of teaching which will make women competent to 
manage their homes. 

The defects in the teaching of cookery which 
are revealed in the report are exactly what one 
would expect in connection with a subject which 
has been treated contemptuously as being without 
the pale of polite learning. A lower order of intel- 
ligence in the teacher, poor preliminary education, 
inadequate training both in theory and practice, 
no adequate appliances in the school, no adequate 
endowment, time-table difficulties in which 
cookery has been sacrificed to some more valued 
subject—these are the complaints. They are il- 
lustrated by examples, sufficiently humorous in 
some cases to have given the report currency in 
the daily Press. | 

We тау hope for better things; the language 
used by Mr. Morant in an admirable prefatory 
memorandum, the whole tone of Miss Lawrence's 
remarks, the recent additions to the inspectorate, 
leave no doubt on the subject. 

There is, however, one aspect of the teaching 
of cookery to which I think justice is rarely done, 
and to which justice is not done in this report, 
and that is the intellectual side. People do not 


seem to realise how much can be taught through | 


cookery. I do not mean tidiness, accuracy, vigil- 
ance, and other virtues of the kind, but good 
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mental habits. A celebrated artist declared that 
he mixed his colours with brains, and in no less 
degree is it possible for a good cookery teacher 
to mix her dishes with brains. It would be difh- 
cult to find any species of human activity where 
there is more ignorance of the relation of cause 
and effect, or one where the powers of independent 
judgment and thought are more constantly sus- 
pended, than the practice of the household arts. 
The reform must come through the teachers, 
and I am convinced that it will not come 
unless a very considerable amount of scien- 
tific training is infused into their curriculum. 
But it must be science of the right kind, 
and not of the kind that is still commonly at- 
tempted. I cannot develop this subject within 
the space at my disposal, but I mention it because 
Miss Lawrence's report contains words which 
might very fairly be construed into a disparage- 
ment of the scientifically trained teacher. She 
wishes ‘‘ to emphasise the fact that speaking gene- 
rally the practical rather than the scientific teacher 
is found, by experience, to be unquestionably the 
better suited for teaching children in our elemen- 
tary schools." I accept the judgment, but I 
should have been glad to see an admission that 
this result is no argument whatever against scien- 
tific training of the right kind. It is sure to be 
used as one, notwithstanding the succeeding words 
in the report, which are but an unconscious de- 
mand for scientific training. ‘* The reports from 
many, even of the most efficient training schools, 
indicate that the methods are too stereotyped; 
when the students have to act on their own respon- 
sibility, they seem wanting in common sense, and 
their work is frequently disappointing." 

The intellectual realm that surrounds cookery 
is science; the kitchen is a place where the method 
of science, that is, ‘‘ organised common sense,” 
should prevail, even if much formal scientific in- 
formation be not there, and any suggestion that 
science is the enemy of practice, coming especially 
from a Department of the State, is, I think, to 
use official language, ‘‘ a regrettable occurrence." 

Apart from this, I feel that the report is one cal- 
culated to do good. It is censorious, and is per- 
haps a little unkind to teachers who have had 
to work under conditions for which they were not 
to blame, but it gives the promise of a more 
fostering care on the part of the authority which is 
ultimately responsible. 


A Text-book in General Zoology. By Henry R. Linville 
and Henry A. Kelly. x+462 pp. (Ginn.) 7s. 6d.—The 
student who reads this book carefully will obtain well- 
balanced and accurate ideas of the main facts of animal 
structure and physiology, and of the more important aspects 
of biological speculation and research. The field is, of 
course, too large to admit of much detailed description in 
a volume of this size; but in an elementary text-book of 
zoology breadth of view is of more value than description 
of facts which can only be studied satisfactorily in the 
laboratory. The book is beautifully and copiously illus- 
trated by drawings and reproductions of photographs. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


How то TEACH THE New SUBJECT OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE LocarL EXAMINATIONS. 


By Oswarp Н. LATTER, М.А. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


II. 


HE previous article ! was, for the most part, 
| concerned with the invertebrate animals 
named in the examination syllabus. We 
will now consider the back-boned. 

Candidates for the junior certificate are ex- 
pected to have knowledge of: 

(1) The general structure of a mammal. The 
important characteristics, as regards form and 
habits, of the following mammals: monkeys, bats, 
moles, hedgehogs, carnivores, ungulates, whales, 
rodents, marsupials. 

(2) The anatomical features peculiar to birds, 
and their adaptation to flight. The principal diver- 
sities in external form and habits characteristic 
of the main groups of birds. The eggs, nesting 
and singing habits, and migration of common 
British species. 

(3) The life-history and habits of a frog. 

(4) The external features and mode of life of a 
fish. 

Senior candidates are liable to more advanced 
questions on the above, and are further to be 
acquainted with ''the main features of the ex- 
ternal form, habits, and life-history of the common 
British. species of fishes, amphibians, and rep- 
tiles.” 

Now it is at once obvious that for several 
reasons large portions of the above list cannot be 
dealt with in quite the same direct manner as was 
advocated for the lower animals. Monkeys and 
marsupials are not readily accessible, nor are 
whales convenient subjects for observation in 
class-rooms of the usual dimensions. Moreover, 
most of our indigenous mammals, if tolerant of 
captivity, do not exhibit themselves at their best 
in broad daylight and in the presence of an inquisi- 
tive crowd. For knowledge, then, of the habits 
of several mammals recourse must be had to books 
and lectures, but these should be supplemented by 
visits to zoological gardens and to good museums, 
if possible to the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. And here I would add that 
such visits should be really for study, not mere 
vacant, purposeless wanderings in courts and gal- 
leries; but undertaken with all the seriousness of 
a class-room lesson for the sake of gaining a clear 
appreciation of some one or two animals, or the 
modifications of form exhibited in relation with 
habits. It is a mistake to attempt more than a 
very little at any one visit, or to dream of 
“doing " the whole museum in a few short 
hours. 

For reasons stated in the former article, it is 
advisable to begin this section of the work with 
Man as the type of mammal, and to proceed down 


1 Appeared in THE Scoot Wor tp for May, 1907. 
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the scale, rather than to adopt the natural order 
indicated by evolutionary ideas. At this early 
stage it is surely best that the facts which ulti- 
mately demand and compel acceptance of the 
theory of evolution should be firmly grasped : later 
they will become part of the solid foundation on 
which the superstructure can safely be erected. 
Moreover, it is perfectly clear from the terms of 
the syllabus that the more philosophical aspect of 
zoology is not, and rightly not, here contemplated. 
A further argument in favour of this order lies 
in the undoubted fact that frequent reference to, 
and comparison with, human organisation, adds 
greatly, particularly at this early stage, to the 
interest aroused. But here let me add a word of 
protest and caution: the terminology of human 
anatomy is heavily loaded with the technical terms 
in vogue with students of medicine; a large num- 
ber of these terms are absolutely unnecessary at 
this stage, and some are actually misleading, at 
any rate when applied to animals which do not 
stand '' erect and tall." For example, in dealing 
with vertebre, we can well dispense with such 
'Ire- 
cently found it in a paper sent up by a candidate 
in an examination of similar standard), and sub- 
stitute the more lucid expression ''interlocking 
piece”: and wherever the medical books print 
“© anterior ° and ‘‘ posterior," insert '' ventral ” 
and ‘‘ dorsal ” respectively. It is a mere accident 
that man walks with his ventral surface directed 
forwards instead of horizontally and downwards— 
nor does he do so throughout life. It adds 
much to clearness if we orientate man in the 
same way as we do his humbler relations, 
and we then get our terms on all fours right 
along the line. 

External characters will, of course, be the first 
to occupy attention, and it will be natural to begin 
with the skin and its covering. A few questions 
will soon lead pupils to the conclusion that hair ts 
as characteristic a clothing to mammals as are 
feathers to birds. The modifications of the form 
of the limbs as a whole, and of their claws, hoofs, 
or nails, can to some extent be made out from the 
entire animal in the flesh, but it will be necessary 
to see skeletons (or good pictures of some of the 
less accessible) in order to obtain a clear under- 
standing of the relative positions and proportions 
of the bones concerned, and an appreciation of the 
modifications that take place in corresponding 
parts according as the organ is used for walking, 
flight, grasping, swimming, and so on. The form 
and disposition of teeth may fairly be included 
among external features, and for this purpose 
perhaps teeth, or whole skulls of a cat, horse (or 
cow), hedgehog, and rabbit will be sufficient 
for comparison inter se, and with those of 
man. It need scarcely be pointed out that the 
nature of the food must be simultaneously con- 
sidered. 

Among internal structures the ''back-bone ”’ 
should be assigned the place of honour. There 
should be no difficultv in securing vertebrz for 
every pupil to handle and draw, so that the 
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general plan of the architecture, and the mutual 
relations of one vertebra to another, may be un- 
derstood. Much interest, however, is added if the 
mechanical arrangements of the several regions of 
the vertebral column are noticed. I do not know 
an elementary text-book in which attention is 
called to the manner in which the neck vertebra, 
while permitting much flexibility of the neck as a 
whole, are so interlocked as to render dislocation 
very difficult; or, again, how another contrivance 
for the same purpose is found in the region of the 
loins, while in the thoracic (dorsal! apud medicos) 
there is no such security, but displacement is pre- 
vented by the powerful arched buttresses afforded 
by the ribs. And yet these facts are within the 
compass of children, and vividly appeal to their 
minds. Again, no text-book omits to point out 
the extensive fusion of vertebrze that is so striking 
a feature in the ‘‘ back-bone "' of birds; but how 
many direct attention to the need for rigidity in 
a back that is nearly horizontal, and is sup- 
ported near one extremity when the bird is on its 
feet, but near the opposite extremity during flight? 
Or how many note the inclination of the coracoids 
towards one another at their junction with the 
breast-bone, an arrangement by which the thrusts 
of the two wings are caused mutually to oppose 
one another? I cannot do better than mention in 
this place Mr. Headley's book, '' Life and Struc- 
ture of Birds " (Macmillan). I pass over the details 
of circulatory and digestive systems with the re- 
commendation that these should not merely be 
learnt from books, but a specimen should be seen 
dissected, or, better still, be dissected by the 
pupil himself. 

The paragraph in the syllabus dealing with the 
main groups of birds, I take to imply not the 
scientific and systematic classification of birds 
based upon the entire anatomy, but rather those 
features of beaks and claws which are so inti- 
mately associated with habits. I refer to the shape 
of the beaks and feet of birds of prey, swimming, 
wading, perching birds and the like. The know- 
ledge of eggs, nests, songs, and migration can 
only be profitably or permanently obtained by 
open-air study. 

The difficulty of direct observation of the living 
animal disappears when we come to the cold- 
blooded vertebrates. Our British snakes and 
lizards, our frogs, toads, and newts, and some at 
least of our fresh-water fishes, thrive satisfactorily 
in captivity, so that their habits and actions can 
easily be watched. The dictates of prudence will 
probably forbid the inclusion of the adder in the 
vivarium, but the grass-snake is quickly tamed 
and will tolerate handling without becoming offen- 
sive; the smooth-snake (Coronella) is so rare that 
we may here leave it out of account. Slow-worms, 
both species of lizard, the frog, the common toad, 
the natterjack toad, and all three species of newt 
can be obtained in many parts of the country and 
reared with comparatively little trouble; while of 
fishes the minnow and the stickleback will be the 
most convenient for small aquaria. 

In these as in the warm-blooded animals, the 
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distinctive characters of the skin should be 
noticed, and also the form and disposition of the 
limbs, noting the suppression of the latter in 
snakes and slow-worms, together with the manner 
in which locomotion is accomplished. The mode of 
breathing and the movements by which it is car- 
ried out are worth close.attention, particularly in 
the frog and toad. In some respects the toad is 
a better animal for observation than the frog ; the 
former is more deliberate and docile, and will soon 
consent to take food from the hand, so that thc 
action of the tongue in seizing the prey and of the 
eyeballs in the act of swallowing can be noted. 
On the other hand, the colour of the toad's skin is 
far less susceptible to change than that of the 
frog ; hence the latter should be used to show how 
the disposition of the integumentary pigments is 
adjusted to suit the surroundings. This experi- 
ment may be performed as follows: take two frogs 
as alike as possible in the coloration, place each 
in a separate glass Jar containing water to a depth 
of half an inch or so (large preserving jars made 
of clear glass answer the purpose well enough; 
the water is for the comfort of the animal); be- 
neath and outside the back and sides of one jar 
put sheets of dull black paper; the other jar 
should be treated in the same way with white 
paper; one side of each jar should be left un- 
covered by paper, and this clear side should be 
turned towards the window, care being taken that 
the sun shall not shine upon the vessels or their 
occupants would suffer. If this be done in the 
early morning, a very marked difference in the 
colours of the two frogs will be visible by the 
afternoon ; that surrounded by black paper becom- 
ing very dark brown, the other pale greenish- 
yellow. I have often been able to detect a de- 
cided change after the lapse of one hour only. 
Somewhat similar experiments with cater- 
pillars and chrysalids, if for a moment I тау 
hark back to the previous article, yield most 
interesting and instructive results, and may be 
made to add largely to the value of rearing 
insects. 

The opportunity of watching vertebrate de- 
velopment as exemplified in the frog should cer- 
tainly be embraced. The spawn of frogs and of 
toads can be procured in the spring from any 
country district, and is not seriously injured by 
a short journey. Small masses containing about 
a dozen eggs can be kept successfully in shallow 
vessels of water, such as large saucers and pie- 
dishes; and with the aid of an ordinary hand-lens 
many of the developmental changes can be noted 
from day to day. When the tadpoles emerge it 
is best to transfer them to rather larger vessels 
containing more water and also a plentiful supply 
of water-weeds, which serve both to keep the 
water well supplied with oxvgen and to feed the 
animals themselves. Easter holidays have an un- 
fortunate way of interrupting the observations of 
this life-history, so that arrangements should be 
made to secure the preservation in formalin or in 
alcohol of average examples of the stages reached 
during this period; or, better, the children should 
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obtain specimens and keep them under observa- 
tion at their homes. 
summer advances to provide some means by 
which the tadpoles, or other young frogs, may 
leave the water and take to terra firma; though 
it is possible, and an interesting variation on the 
normal course of events, to prolong the tadpole- 
condition for many months; in fact, I have seen 
a tadpole of two years of age—a quaint creature 
suggestive of a man in an Eton jacket, but not 
devoid of zoological interest. 

It will be convenient and natural to refer once 
again to the whales when the course of teaching 
reaches the fishes, to work out in detail the points 
of resemblance in bodily form and to direct dtten- 
tion to the differences in the plan of the tail and 
in the internal, skeletal arrangement of the fins. 
A visit to the Whale Gallery at the South Ken- 
sington Museum will at this point be very 
helpful. 


For the sake of those who may have difficulty 
in procuring specimens, I conclude by giving the 
address of Mr. T. Bolton, 25, Balsall Heath 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, from whom 
many fresh-water and land specimens can be ob- 
tained; the Director of the Marine Biological 
Association, The Laboratory, Plymouth, for 
marine life; and Mr. R. J. Brogden, 28, Colville 
Square, London, W., for skeletons and museum 
specimens. 


TEACHERS’ NOTES ON BRITISH 
HISTORY, 1688-1906. 


By C. S. Fearensipe, M.A. (Oxon.). 
III.'—PRussiA, AMERICA, INDIA, 1748—1783. 


HE essential point of the period we now 
approach is this: how the deep-rooted 
rivalries of Habsburg and Hohenzollern in 

Central Europe, and of Guelf and Bourbon in 
the West—rivalries which did not indeed originate 
in the so-called ‘‘ War of Austrian Succession ” 
(1740-8), but which then, after a lull, revealed 
themselves with a violent and bitter intensity— 
developed and expressed themselves, sometimes 
in close connection with one another and some- 
times almost in isolation, during the crowded 
half-century that elapsed between the Peace of 
Aachen and the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion. These international—or rather inter-dynas- 
tic—rivalries are directly connected with the great 
constitutional features of the period : namely, the 
rise of a group of philosopher-kings or enlight- 
ened despots, bent on making their governments 
eficient—-partly, at any rate, with a view to be- 
coming better armed against their neighbours— 
and the foundation of an English-speaking federal 
republic in North America. 

Our period falls naturally into four divisions of 
very unequal length, importance, and interest, but 
each with a marked character of its own. We 


1 The second article in this series appeared in Tug Schoo, Wonip, 
March, 1907, p. roo. 
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begin with one of the least eventful periods in 
British and European history (1748-54); then 
follows the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), in 
which the various continental, colonial, and com- 
mercial quarrels become almost inextricably inter- 


| twined for a few years, and ends in the de- 


cided triumph of the short-lived Anglo-Prussian 
alliance; the seventh decade of the century is 
mainly occupied with domestic struggles and re- 
forms ; and, finally, in the two following decades 
we have a period of partition and dissolution—in 
which the kingdom of Poland begins to be de- 
voured by its bigger neighbours, with the con- 
nivance of the Western Powers, and the British 
dominions are partitioned— speaking  propheti- 
cally, one might almost say '' bisected ’’—by the 
successful revolt of the older British colonies in 
North America. 

In the period marked by these outstanding 
events, by far the most outstanding personality 
is Frederick the Great; and round him may con- 
veniently be grouped not only the neighbouring 
monarchs with whom he came most into contact— 
Elizabeth II. and Katharine II. of Russia, Maria 
Theresa, Archduchess of Austria, and her impetu- 
ous son, the Emperor Joseph II. (three of whom 
are briefly treated in Messrs. Macmillan's 
' Foreign Statesmen Series ')—but also the 
French Ministers, Madame de Pompadour, 
Choiseul and Vergennes (best studied in Perkin’s 
'* France under Louis XV.’’). For a very short 
time Frederick II. was working in close co-opera- 
tion with the only home-staving British statesman 
of the day worthy to be accounted his peer—Wil- 
liam Pitt the Elder, afterwards Earl of Chatham; 
and with Chatham may be grouped his direct or 
indirect. fellow-workers, Clive, Lawrence, and 
Munro in the East, Hawke, Boscawen, and 
Wolfe in the West. Within the political sphere 
during our present period there were only two 
Englishmen whose characters and achievements 
lift them to the plane of Chatham ; and their work, 
though done outside the British Isles, was closely 
connected with Chatham's. George Washington, 
perhaps the most faultless great man in all his- 
tory, undid Chatham's work in uniting Eastern 
North America under the British flag, but con- 
tinued and confirmed his work so far as it con- 
cerned the maintenance of the English language 
on that continent; and Warren Hastings manfullv 
preserved British influence in India, from both 
native and European assailants, during the War 
of American Independence. From a twentieth- 
century standpoint, these three magnitudes— Pitt, 
Washington, and Hastings—and their imperial 
achievements completely dwarf the eminent poli- 
ticians and the parliamentary wrangles which 
bulk so largely in the gossip and diaries of the day 
and even in the manuals of our own time. In 
order to appreciate the difference between the 
parliamentary and the imperial standpoints one 
should read side by side Macaulay's brilliant 
essays on Walpole and the elder Pitt and Secley's 
illuminating lectures on ‘‘ The Expansion of Eng- 
land." 
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A. British History. 
(i) The Pelham Peace, 1748-54. 


(1) Henry Pelham's Rule, marked at home by little else 
than the Calendar Reform and Hardwicke’s Marriage 
Act. 

(2) IN Inpa the Second War in Coromandel proves the 
making of Clive and the undoing of Dupleix. 


(iii) Seven Years’ War (Colonial), 1755-63. 


(1) Causes: Anglo-French struggle in America for hinter- 
lands, in India for spheres of influence (to adopt uscful 
modern terms for very old motives). Persons: Duquesne, 
Braddock. Map-work very important (Great Lakes and 
Ohio valley). 

N.B.— The dramatic events of 1756-7 (Black Hole and 
Plassey) have but an incidental connection with the Anglo- 
French struggle in India, which was fought out further south. 

(2) BrivisH MINISTERIAL CHANGES, 175477: highly illus- 
trative of the constitutional methods and facts of the day. 
Persons: Newcastle, Devonshire, Henry Fox, Pitt. 

(3) Pitt’s Ролс: pay Frederick to kcep France busy in 
Europe while the admirals and generals he inspired 
defeat French at sea, in Canada, and in India. Contrast 
1758-62 with 1756-7. Persons: Wolfe, Hawke. 

(4) СЕокск III.’s Accession brings іп its train the fall 
of Pitt, the ruinous desertion of Prussia, and grant of com- 
paratively good terms to France and Spain at the Peace of 
Paris, Feb., 1763. 

N.B.—Compare similar influence of party-changes at 
Utrecht ; and note that in each case the fact that the war 
was not concluded by a single treaty, but by several, illus- 
trates the essential non-unity of the preceding war. 


(v) Restoration of Kingship, 1760-75. 


(1) СкоксЕ III.’s Inzars: to exercise in his own person 
the duties and powers ascribed by law to the King (cf. 
Blackstone's '* Commentaries," 1765), and especially to be 
the master of his ministers (—'' servants ''), not their tool ; 
patria, not parly (cf. Bolingbroke's “© Patriot King "'). 

(2) SEARCH FOR A MINISTER, 1760-70: qualities and de- 
fects of Bute, Grenville, Bedford, Rockingham, Chatham, 
Grafton, and North. For personalities and intrigues read 
Walpole and Junius; for principles at stake read Burke’s 
* Present Discontents.” Distinguish Wilkes questions. 

(3) CRITICAL CONDITIONS OF 1768-70: Lorraine, Corsica, 
Falkland Isles, Cook, Wilkes, Parliamentary Reporting. 

(4) Согохіл_ CoNTROL: assertion of central authority 
leads to taxation of American Colonies (stages and motives 
on both sides) and to Regulating Act of 1775: highly com- 
plicated questions which bear directly on the Imperial 
Problem of our own day. 


(vii) American Revolution, 1775-83. 


(1) Course or Resistance: discontent, rebellion (1775), 
revolt (1776). Expulsion of France in Seven Years’ War 
makes safe the Declaration of Independence. 


1775-6; in Middle 


(2 Camraicns: in New England, 
riri Chief landmarks: 


States, 1777-9; in South, 1779-83. 
Saratoga, 1777; Yorktown, 1781. 


(3) Derexce ОЕ Inpia by Warren Hastings, against in- 
ternal dissensions, inefficient subordinates, the Maráthás, 
Haidar Ali, and France. 


(4) MINISTERIAL СнлхоЕв оғ 1782-4: to be connected with 
the closing stages of the war, which, thanks to Rodney's 
victory off The Saints and Elliott’s defence of Gibraltar, 
ends more favourably than at one time looked possible. 
Peace of Versailles, 1783. 
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B. Foreign History. 
(ii) The Kaunitz Transition, 1748-56. 

(1) VorramE: “© L'Europe entière пе vit guère luire de 
plus beaux jours que depuis la paix d'Aix-la-Chapelle jusque 
vers l'an 1755." 

(2) Submerged (a) jealousy of Austria and Russia towards 
upstart Prussia; (b) annoyance of Austria with Britain. 


(iv) Seven Years’ War (Continental), 1756-65. 


(1) Causes: determination of Austria (Maria Theresa) 
and Russia (Elizabeth 11.) to suppress their upstart neigh- 
bour, Prussia, who had drawn most profit from the War 
of Austrian Succession. 

(2) Dir.omatic REVOLUTION OF 1756: the work of 
Kaunitz, aided by the Pompadour. Anglo-Prussian Con- 
vention of Westminster, Jan., 1756, brings the long Austro 
French negotiations to a head in the Treaty of Versailles. 
June, 1756. Why did France become Austria's catspaw ? 

(3) FREDERICK'S CAMPAIGNS (vividly portrayed in Car- 
lyle’s ** Frederick,” the battle-scenes from which are obtain- 
able separately). Attacked on all sides and in all parts 
of his frontierless dominions, he holds at bay overwhelming 
forces, but is often almost reduced to despair. Desertion of 
Great Britain in 1761 seems to involve his ruin: saved һу 
right-about-face on part of Russia. 

(4) СпамсЕЅ OF PERSONS involve sweeping changes in 
the character of the war: (a) Charles III. of Spain (1754! 
revives Bourbon Family Alliance (Third Family Compact); 
(b) George 111. of Great Britain (1760) is more eager to 
trounce Whigs than Bourbons; Katharine II. of Russia 
(1762) refuses to continue fighting Prussia. Status quo 
ante restored by Peace of Hubertsburg. 


(vi) Jesuits and Poland, 1763-74. 

GENERAL: the international period of the Seven Years’ 
War is followed by a period in which the philosopher-kings 
are setting their houses (and sometimes, not disinterestedly, 
those of their neighbours) in order. 

(1) WESTERN Powers : France absorbs Lorraine and pur- 
chases Corsica, and, on accession of Louis XVI., essays 
financial reform under Turgot; Spain under Charles Il.. 
and Portugal under Pombal, take each a new lease of life. 
The Bourbon Powers and Portugal combine to compel 
the suppression of the Jesuits, 1769-73. 


(2) EastERN Powers: at instigation of Frederick П. 
(eager to give territorial continuity to his dominions by the 
acquisition of West Prussia), Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
join in first partition of Poland, 1772. Motives, losses, 
gains of the partitioning Powers: was it a blunder or 
merely a crime? 


(viii) Europe during American Revolution. 


(1) HapspurG-WITTELSBACH schemes for interchange of 
territory—whereby the German-speaking element in 
© Austria’? should be increased—foiled by Frederick II. 

(2) ARMED NEUTRALITY OF THE NORTH, 1780, illustrates the 
almost universal dislike felt for Great Britain. Note techni- 
cal issues at stake, and compare the later maritime struggle 
in Napoleon's time. 

(3) Воџквох Powers, by intervening in the American 
War, after the surrender of Burgoyne shows the possibili- 
ties of American success, secure the independence of the 
“ United States of America,” and thus (but at heavy 10% 
to themselves) exact vengeance on Great Britain for their 
losses in Seven Years' War. 

(4) AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS are carried back to Europe 


by the French officers who served in America: Lafayette 


and Paine as connecting links. 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE | Prof. Saintsbury or Mr. Stopford Brooke, the 


AS À SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


Ву J. H. FowrEgn, М.А. 
Clifton College. 
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HERE are grounds for suspicion,” said a 
Times reviewer the other day, ‘‘ that the 
history of literature is being overdone. ” 

Not a few of us, I fancy, would be ready to sub- 
scribe to this critic's opinion. Of books about 
books there seems to be no end. Histories of 
English literature—from the projected Cambridge 
History in fourteen volumes, the work of many 
eminent hands, downwards through all shapes and 
sizes to the humble (or sometimes pretentious) 
shilling primer—pour from the Press. There are 
rival series of '' Epochs’’ and '' Ages." Even 
our favourite classics can hardly be issued without 
‘‘forewords ” or '' appreciations ” to tell us what 
to admire and what to forgive in them; and it is 
perhaps significant that ‘‘ The World's Classics,” 
which started out on its voyage bravely without 
any such encumbrance, put back into port again 
and began its travels anew, duly ballasted with 
the inevitable introduction. Is it really necessary, 
we may ask, that the prevailing fashion should 
dominate our school studies? Can we not intro- 
duce our pupils to English literature, so far as 
may be, and leave histories of literature and books 
about literature severely alone? 

The question seems to me worth raising. I 
do not go so far as to say that the history of litera- 
ture is not a proper subject for study in schools; 
but I venture to say that we are not likely to 
teach it wisely until we have considered the pos- 
sible objections to it, and that we should not allow 
the fact that it is prescribed for some public ex- 
aminations to absolve us from the duty of con- 
sidering its value or worthlessness on general prin- 
ciples. 

Ás it is too often practised, the studv of the 
history of literature means, in great part, the 
committing to memory of mere lists—names of 
authors and of books that to nine-tenths of our 
pupils are never likely to be anvthing more than 
names. The more conscientious pupil reproduces 
the harmless but trivial details of the biographical 
history with startling fidelity; the less conscien- 
tious gives them confusedlv and inaccurately; but 
thev mean no more to the one pupil than the other. 
| confess to the twinge of remorse that visited 
me for having written in the introduction of an 
extract from De Quincey that this eminent author 
passed some vears at 42, Lothian Street, Edin- 
burgh, when this highly unimportant fact was 
served up to me in an examination paper—bread 
cast upon the waters and found, not to my satis- 
faction, after many days. The learning of literary 
judgments is even worse than the learning of 
names. In too many of the histories used in 
schools the judgments are themselves second-hand 
judgments, superficial generalisations and tradi- 
tional verdicts, jejune, uninspired, and uninspir- 
ing. But even when the history is itself a good 
one, when it is the work of a first-rate critic like 
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epithets, learnt and reproduced with a fatal 
facility, convey no clear impression to the learner’s 
mind. When they do have an effect, as occa- 
sionally happens with clever pupils, the gain is 
very doubtful. Judgments of approbation, per- 
haps, do little harm. Much less pleasing is the 
thought of the youthful censors airily repeating 
the text-book’s strictures on authors of whom 
they have not read a line—“‘ nurslings of improved 
pedagogy,’’ Coleridge would have called them, 
"taught to suspect all but their own and their 
lecturer's wisdom." Such a course of training is 
not likely to produce genuine students and lovers 
of literature. We may expect instead—what 
perhaps we have even now got—a generation who 
are ready with glib superficial verdicts on books, 
who skim reviews and ‘‘ forewords " and ‘‘ ap- 
preciations,’’ but have never learnt to grapple with 
a serious piece of reading. 

It is just to remember what may be urged on 
the other side, and what we may suppose to have 
been in the minds of those who framed examina- 
tions upon literary history. One great object of a 
literary training at school should be to put our 
pupils in the right way of using a library for the 
rest of their lives. They ought, therefore, to be 
familiar with all the great names in our national 
literature—not merely the names of the great au- 
thors, but the names of the great books. Each of 
these names ought to suggest to them treasures 
which they may possess and enjoy in after-years, 
when they are old enough to appreciate them or 
have time to go carefully over the ground of which 
now they can only take a bird’s-eye view. The 
proverb Securus iudicat orbis terrarum may re- 
mind us of a second reason. There are certain 
literary judgments which have been given by the 
world's voice beyond recall. It is good that we 
should know these early. They put us in posses- 
sion of a standard, and they are invaluable in 
guiding us to the best books and in teaching us 
to be indifferent to the advertisements of the hour. 
Thirdly, it may even be said that it is vain to try 
to teach literature without teaching literary his- 
tory. We ought not to look at a writer and his 
book in tsolation; we ought to put them in their 
night relation to other books and other writers. 
We cannot understand a book unless we under- 
stand the writer’s environment, and know some- 
thing of the ideas that were in the air when the 
book was written, the general movement of the 
times, the particular history of the author, the 
and the experiences that went to his 
making. 

Of all these arguments I gladly acknowledge 
the weight. The problem seems to be: how to 
secure the advantages claimed in such arguments 
for the studv of literary history without running 
the risk of the very serious difficulties and draw- 
backs which I enumerated at the outset. I have 
thought it best to devote a large part of mv space 
to sctting forth the conditions of the problem. I 
believe that anv teacher who fullv realises those 
conditions, who has made up his mind clearly 
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about what is to be aimed at. and what is to be 
avoided, will not be likely to go far wrong in his 
practice. But I will end my contribution to this 
unsettled question by stating briefly the conclu- 
sions at which, for mvself, I have arrived. 

(1) Lower FonMs.—-The history of literature 15 
not a good subject for the lower forms of secondary 
schools. The limited number of hours at the 
teacher's disposal for English literature should 
be given to the study of particular books rather 
than of particular periods. Literary history will 
at this stage only come in incidentally in the oral 
teaching of the book; the teacher will certainly 
give a biographical sketch of the author, will try 
to awaken interest in him as a man, and make his 
surroundings as real and vivid to the class as pos- 
sible. 

(2) MippLE Forms.—With middle and higher 
forms oral teaching of literary history may gradu- 
ally be introduced, not as a thing by itself, but 
preferably as an adjunct to the text-book of 
literature which is being studied, or possibly as 
an adjunct to a period of general history. But 
one may lay down the rule that at this stage the 
teacher should rather aim at using literature to 
illustrate history than at using history to illustrate 
literature. 

(3) Loca HisroRv.— The principle of beginning 
near home, which has been so much applied of 
late to history and geography, should not be for- 
gotten in connection with the history of literature. 
I asked in vain some time ago of a group of school 
children standing in the main street of Nether 
Stowey if they could tell me where Coleridge once 
lived. His name was wholly strange to them, 
though a tablet marked the house a few paces 
away. Such ignorance is less common now than 
it was twenty years ago, and one hopes that it 
will soon be impossible. That De Quincey lived 
at 42, Lothian Street, should be of some signi- 
ficance in Edinburgh, though of none in Bristol. 

(4) Hichest Forms.—In the highest forms the 
study of a period may with advantage be substi- 
tuted sometimes for the study of a single author. 
But a pcriod is best studied, not in the pages of 
a literary history, but as far as possible at first 
hand in the writings of the period. Books of ex- 
tracts are useful for this purpose, but a book 
should be chosen in which the extracts are of 
reasonable length, not mere '' snippets ’’ too short 
to give a real idea of an author's style and too 
short to awaken the reader’s interest. Hales’s 
“ Longer English Poems ? may well be used in 
this wav, and it may be remarked incidentally 
that the little biographies included in the notes to 
that book serve as an excellent model, in what 
they give and in what thev omit, for the teacher's 
practice. Its division into four chronological 
periods, which we may call the ages of Shake- 
speare, Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth respec- 
tively, adapts the First Series of Palgrave’s 
** Golden Treasury '"' excellently to the same pur- 
pose. The objection to ''snippets " does not 


apply to lvrical poems which, however short, are | 


complete wholes. 
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(5) THE TEXT-BOOK.—A small text-book, such 
as Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Primer, may be placed 
in the hands of an advanced class, but its chief 
use will be for purposes of reference. The teacher 
will still rely mainly on oral instruction, trying 
by the help of extracts and by what he remembers 
out of his own reading to make the life of the 
period which he 1s handling a reality to the class. 
Jusserand’s ‘‘ Literary History of the English 
People '' should be invaluable to him, not merely 
for what it actually contains, but in suggesting to 
him a way of looking at literature that can hardly 
fail to win the interest and sympathy of the more 
responsive among his pupils. Unfortunately that 
history stops, at present, with the Elizabethan 
age, but we need not let the influence of its ex- 
ample stop there; and for nearer times the mate- 
rial is fuller and more accessible. 

(6) HELPS FoR TEACHER AND PUPIL.—As aids to 
the study of literary history, the '' English Men 
of Letters" Series, Ward's '' English Poets," 
Craik's ‘‘ English Prose Selections," and Cham- 
bers’ ‘‘ Cyclopedia of English Literature '' should 
be in the school library, and one of the large illus- 
trated histories of literature. Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s ‘‘ Masters of Literature ’’ would be read 
with enjoyment and profit at a comparatively early 
stage by a boy or girl of literary tastes. Prof. 
Hales’s ‘‘ Handbooks " and Prof. Saintsbury’s 
histories, as well as the ‘‘ Periods of European 
Literature '' under his general editorship, are 
rather for the teacher than the pupil. And even 
the teacher, I am inclined to believe, will gain 
more of direct help and inspiration by steeping 
himself in the great literary biographies—Boswell, 
Johnson's ‘‘ Lives of the Poets,” Lockhart, Tre- 
velyan, Thackerav's ‘‘ Lectures on the English 
Humourists ’’—than he is likely to get from the 
most conscientious perusal of the most conscien- 
tious products of modern literary research. 
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THE NEW THUCYDIDES.! 


HIS book is divided into two parts, Thucy- 
dides Historicus and Thucydides Mythicus, 
which differ widely in their conception, 

and many will think in value. 

In the former part, an analysis is made of the 
author's methods, which, if it be true, strikes at 
the root of all ancient history. We have all been 
brought up under the impression that while Hero- 
dotus wrote chronicles, Thucydides was the first 
scientific historian : scientific both in his treatment 
of evidence and his insight into causes. It is true 
he savs that the Peloponnesian War was one of 
the great wars of history, whereas by a true per- 
spective it was not; but his own history has made 
it seem to be so, so that he is given credit there 
for more insight perhaps than he deserves. But 
no one hitherto has been found to take up Mr. 
It is briefly this : that 
Thucydides does not understand what a cause is; 
he uses ата and -poó$aocis indiscriminately for 


1 “ Thucydides Mythistoricus.” By F. M. Cornford. (Arnold.) 107. G. 
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allged reason, and applies the former specially | value can be settled: the result will be either to, 


to the opinions of the men who deliver speeches, 
ie., to those motives which popular opinion 
alleged as reasons. 
causes of the war were economic; the pressure of 
the Athenian mercantile classes, who saw the 
position of the Peiraeus, as the universal mart of 
exchange, threatened by rivals, and who conse- 
quently pushed the rest of the citizens into a war 
of conquest. He certainly makes some good 


ha 


Mr. Cornford holds that the | 


increase our admiration for Thucydides or to 
shake our trust in all ancient historians. We in- 


cline to think that Thucydides will come well out 
of the ordeal; but we would not be dogmatic so: 


soon. As to the poetical part, we feel sure that. 


' the book will prove deeply interesting to all lovers. 
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points in this direction, by asking why the Athen- - 


ians claimed to possess Nisaea and Pegae; and 
we feel that there is a truth in this which has 
been generally overlooked. 
Pericles, too, is explained with much skill and 
plausibility. 

We think, however, that Mr. Cornford is too 
apt to look on this economic movement as a blind 


law independent of humanity, something like the | 


law of gravitation. These merchants did not act 
unconsciously: they had their 
motives, which when put into 
words would be аа in Mr. 
Cornford's sense, and might 
therefore be both opinions and 
causes. No doubt Thucydides 
has used the word loosely, but 
we doubt if he were so blind 
to causes as Mr. Cornford 
thinks. Certainly his argument 
on the early history of Greece 
shows a full appreciation of 
economic causes; and his his- 
tory of the war was concerned 
both with business motives, set 
forth as airía„, and with secon- 
dary causes, such as the affair 
of Epidamnus. That he rated 
economic causes below their 
real value may also be true. 

When we come to the second 
part of the book, we have to ex- 
press a high degree of admira- 
tion. Here Mr. Cornford draws a parallel be- 
tween the form of this history and the Aeschylean 
drama, and shows how the Aeschylean demons 
Peitho, Nemesis, Ate, Hybris, and the rest are 
embodied in the persons of some of the actors. 
He uses this idea to explain the principle of se- 
lection which guided the author, in choice of the 
time at which (say) Cleon and Alcibiades are 
brought on the stage, and the acts which they are 
made to do. Most ingeniously he shows that on 
his supposition Thucydides may be acquited of all 
suspicion of malice against Cleon. No doubt ali 
readers with any literary sense must have fe't 
that the story was essentially tragic in the Greek 
sense; so is that of Herodotus, but his story is so 
irradiated with humour and geniality that this is 
not so marked. But no one has ever worked out 
the principle with so great detail and fulness as 
Mr. Cornford. 

It will be seen that the book offers abundant 
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of literature. In any case, it is one of the most 
important books that have been written on 
Thucydides. 


NEW LABORATORIES AT THE 
WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
CROYDON. 

New science laboratories, which have many points of 
interest so far as the fittings are concerned, have recently 
been opened at the Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
Great efforts have been made to minimise waste of time 
and labour in collecting the necessarv apparatus for a 
lecture or for laboratory work, in storing it again after 


Fic. 1.—General view of Chemical Latoratory from master's demonstration table. 


use, and in ensuring that students have at hand all the 
appliances they are likely to require. Probably no school 
laboratory has yet been built which provides all the storage 
accommodation that a science master would like, yet the 
amount of accommodation afforded by the same amount of 
wall space available for cupboards and shelves can be 
increased or correspondingly diminished enormously by 
attention to or neglect of the details of construction of 
the cupboards and shelves themselves. Similarly, attention 
to details can materially reduce the labour of keeping the 
laboratories clean and orderly; while absolute uniformity 
of fittings for the working benches and symmetry of 
arrangement render it easy for a teacher to see at a glance 
that all apparatus is stored as it should be. 

The illustrations show the general arrangement of the 
rooms and their more important fittings. The chemical 
laboratory (Fig. 1) is fitted for twenty-eight boys working 
in pairs. Each pair of boys has eight feet of bench space, 
one sink, and water-supply tap with side connection for 
filter pumps, four gas nozzles, two extra water nozzles 
for attachment to condensers, down-draught flue, two 


food for thought. The historical criticism must | plugs for the supply of electric current from a motor 


be long weighed and sifted by scholars before its 


generator and storage battery respectively, balance case, 
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teak lead-lined waste box, and a single raised reagent 


shelf. 
The reagent shelf is of plate glass, and is raised some 
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Fic. 2.—General view of Physical Laboratory. 


6 in. from the bench top. In the recess beneath are 
arranged all gas and water nozzles, electricity terminals, 
and so on. These in turn are fixed on a fillet of teak 
wood, and set well back, so that glass apparatus is not 
likcly to be pushed back upon them and so broken. More- 
over, the working bench, being thus absolutely un- 
encumbered, is easily cleaned. Beneath each working 
bench are six drawers and lockers, one locker from each 
set of six being assigned to a pair of boys from the six 
forms taking practical chemistry. 

Fittings of a more „general nature comprise: two large 
combustion chambers, one for gas furnaces and one con- 
taining a small ‘‘ Moissan " electric furnace for the re- 
duction of ores. To secure a good light and to render 
the work of cleaning easier, these and all fume cup- 
boards and backs of sinks are lined with ‘‘ Emdica,”’ a 
thin sheet metal with an enamelled surface. 

In the roof a large rain-water tank is fixed, from which 
water is delivered at taps placed along the walls of the 
laboratory; below each tap is an iron ring on a swivel 
arm, in which the students place a funnel and filter paper. 
The water so obtained is pure enough for many purposes, 
and greatly reduces the demands upon the stil and 
condenser. 

All sinks, other than those on the students’ benches, are 
fitted with Fletcher's Instantaneous Water Heaters, so that 
apparatus can be quickly cleaned at the end of a lesson. 

All store cupboards throughout the laboratories have 
glazed doors, so that apparatus is easily visible, and the 
chances of its being put away uncleaned or in its wrong 
place is reduced. All shelves are adjustable, and some of 
the cupboards have vertical partitions, this arrangement 
being convenient and economical of space for storing 
lengthy pieces of glass apparatus. 

In the chemical and physical lecture-rooms the space is 
somewhat limited, but the seats are arranged in three 
tiers, each 4 ft. from front to back. The desk is con- 
tinuous and the seats separate, but fixed to the floor. A 
gangway is left at the back of each row, so that a boy 
can move from his place without disturbing his neighbours, 
and the teacher can also move about amongst his class. 
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arranged transversely, with a central gangway. 
chemical laboratory, each pair of boys has eight clear 
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In the physical laboratory (Fig. 2) the benches are 
As in the 


feet of bench space. At the end of the 
bench adjoining the wall, the gas and 
water nozzles and electric current 
terminals are arranged, and a balance 
case is fixed on the wall above. The 
cupboards below vary in size. Some 
with double-hinged doors occupy the 
whole length of the bench, and are 
used for storing bulky apparatus. In 
others there are partitions. 

One of the most useful fittings in 
this room is the drying cupboard 
(Fig. 3). This has compartments of 
various sizes for drying different pieces 
of apparatus, such as long tubes, 
electroscopes, &c. All shelves are per- 
forated to allow circulation of hot air, 
and below the cupboard is an electric 
heating stove. 

The whole of one end of the room is 
fitted with small drawers containing 
loose shallow wooden trays for the 
storage of the  innumerable small 
articles needed in a physical labora- 
tory; each drawer is labelled on the outside, and separate 
sets of drawers are reserved for accessories for '' heat,” 
“ electricity," and so on, and thus no time is lost in 
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Fic. 3. — Drying cupboard, with electric stove beneath. 


searching for apparatus. Here, as in the chemical room, 
all store cupboards are glazed and have adjustable shelves, 
some having also the vertical partitions alluded to before. 
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The advanced physical laboratory is fitted similarly in 
principle to the main laboratory, except that the working 
benches are knee-holed, so that boys can sit at their work. 
There is also a carpenter’s bench, and tools for making 
or repairing apparatus. 

The store-room, balance-rooin, 
room call for no comment. 

The service of electricity for experimental purposes is 
very complete. A motor generator with an output of 
about 2,000 watts is run from the Corporation supply 
mains. By means of a speed regulator attached on the 
motor side, and an adjustable resistance in the field of 
the dynamo, any voltage from 30 to 100 volts can be 
obtained. The main switchboard is fixed in the physical 
laboratory. From this board the current from the 
generator can be diverted to charge a batterv of twelve 
120 ampere-hour storage cells, and a service from these, in 
addition to one direct from the generator, is run to each 
student's working space, while a lighting plug from the 
mains at 230 volts can be used for optical work. Thus 
each bench receives a supply from three separate sources : 
a battery service, giving voltages varving from 2 to as 
volts; motor generator service, giving from 30 to 100 volts ; 
and the supply mains, giving 230 volts. 

From the generator and battery leads run to the switch- 
board in the chemical laboratorv, where the current can 
be regulated and measured independently. All terminals 
throughout the laboratories are protected by ‘‘ local fuses,” 
so that the danger of iniurv to apparatus is greatly re- 
duced, and a *''short circuit" at one bench does not 
interfere with the work at the others. 

Cables capable of carrying current up to 20 amperes 
run to special plugs in the lecture-rooms for use with the 
arc lanterns. 

An interesting piece of apparatus has been made by 
some of the senior boys, namelv, a model of the installa- 
tion system employed. A small motor is run from the 
laboratory generator; this is coupled to a small dynamo, 
which delivers current direct through measuring instru- 
ments as on the main switchboard. The current can also 
be diverted into a battery of small capacity accumulators, 
and these, again, can be discharged singly or together. 
The whole apparatus gives an excellent means of demon- 
strating to a class how current from the supply mains 
сап be transformed and utilised. 


and science master’s 


EXAMINATIONS FOR L.C.C. 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


(1) ON THE GENERAL SYSTEM OF EXAMINATION. 


Tue Committee is of opinion that for boys approaching 
seventeen the examination should be conducted on broader 
lines than at present. It considers that too much en- 
couragement is given to getting up particular subjects 
or subdivisions of subjects with a view to their герго- 
duction in examination. For instance, in physics a candi- 
date chooses one special branch, and is practically excluded 
from the study of other branches during the year or 
perhaps two years during which he is preparing for the 
examination. Other instances might be given. 

General knowledge, rather than something which has 
to be “ got up,” should be the end in view. | 

Further, the Committee considers that the present system 
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of attempting to equalise the marks in dissimilar subjects, 
and of adding up totals, is an unsatisfactory method of 
selecting scholars. 

The Committee, while practically adopting the general 
principle of the present examination, suggests the follow- 
ing alterations: 

First, every candidate shall be compelled to reach a 
certain standard in (1) English; (2) one language, ancient 
or modern; (3) mathematics or science. 

In English, papers would be set containing an essay 
and questions in language and literature, in history and 
in geography ; no choice of books, periods, or areas should 
be given, but a wide range of questions set. 

Secondly, every candidate should have the opportunity 
of showing special knowledge in one of the following three 
divisions of the examination, but should not be limited in 
the number of subjects in each division: (1) linguistic ; 
(2) mathematical; (3) scientific. 

No definite number of scholarships should be assigned 
to any one of the three divisions, and the successful candi- 
dates should be selected upon the examiners’ special re- 
commendation of those who show conspicuous promise in 
any division. aos 

The Committee considers that this examination should 
be held for the award of scholarships only, and that only 
those candidates should be allowed to enter who have a 
reasonable chance of obtaining a scholarship. In the past 
many junior scholars have been compelled to enter with- 
out any chance of doing so. 


(2) SpecIAL REMARKS ON THE SCIENCE SYLLABUS. 


There are at present six different science subjects; few 
select more than one, no one can select more than two; 
consequently some boys are kept for two years studying 
chemistry to the exclusion of physics, or electricity to the 
exclusion of other science. 

Any boy hoping to continue his scientific studies after 
the examinations should certainly have a broader founda- 
tion of knowledge than this, and the Committee considers 
that no boy should be awarded a scholarship in science 
who does not show some knowledge of gencral chemistry 
and of general physics, including mechanics. 

The Committee thinks that more latitude should be 
allowed in the chemistry syllabus: it sees no reason to 
restrict the volumetric work to acid and alkali only, nor 
the metallic compounds to those of sodium, potassium, 
and iron. It thinks that the general principles of volu- 
metric measurement, and of the compounds of the 
commoner metals, with some physical and some organic 
chemistry, should be substituted. 

The Committee thinks that an oral examination for 
candidates taking advanced science subjects would be of 
the greatest value; this might be combined with the prac- 
tical examination, and might ultimately replace it. It 
considers that the production of the students! own note- 
books would afford an excellent basis for an oral examina- 
tion. | | 

The Committee considers that the examination in 
elementary experimental science should be discontinued. 
Ihe syllabus for this work was intended to introduce 
children of eleven and twelve to practical scientific method, 
and to make this a subject to be '"' got ир”! by boys of 
seventecn is to withdraw from it all value. The subject 
of elementary experimental science has proved invaluable 
for teaching, but has never proved a satisfactory one for 
examination purposes. 2 

The Committee is unanimous in recommending that 
whatever changes are made іп the examination, the 
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elementary experimental science and botany should cease 
to be obligatory on candidates taking higher scientific 
subjects. 

'The Committee, while admitting the great importance 
of manual training as a subject in the school curriculum, 
considers that it is not a suitable subject for an examina- 
tion for the award of scholarships. 

Signed by C. M. Stuart (Chairman), H. R. Norris, 
E. H. Pritchard, S. H. Wells, H. J. Spenser, W. G. 
Rushbrooke, D. L. Scott, H. B. Ryley. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LOCAL 


EXAMINATIONS. 


SET SUBJECTS FOR JULY AND DECEMBER, 1908. 


RELIGIouS KNOWLEDGE :—Preliminary.—(a) St. Mark; 
or (for Jewish Students only) II. Kings i.-xvii. ; (b) Judges 
i.-xii. 

Juniors.—(a) Joshua i.-xii., xxii.-xxiv.; Judges i.-xii.; 
(b) St. Mark, or (for Jewish Students only) II. Kings; 
(c) The Acts of the Apostles xiii.-xxviii. 

Seniors.—(a), (b), (c), as Juniors; (d) Philippians and 
St. James. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE :— Preliminary.— 
(c) Scott, ** Marmion,” Cantos i. and vi. (omitting the 
Introductions); (d) Kingsley, ‘“ The Heroes.” 

Juniors.—(b) Shakespeare, '* The Merchant of Venice ”; 
(c) Scott, ‘* Marmion " (including the Introduction to 
Canto i, but omitting the Introduction to the other 
Cantos); (d) a paper of questions of a general, not a 
detailed, character, on Scott, '' Quentin Durward," and 
* Select Poems of Tennyson," v.-xvii. (ed. George and 
Hadow, Macmillan). 

Seniors.—(b) Shakespeare, ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ''; 
(c) Milton, “ Comus,” ''Lycidas," ''Sonnets," i., ii, 
viii.-xxiii. ; (d) a paper of questions of a general, not a 
detailed, character, on Shakespeare, '' Coriolanus," the 
Essays of Bacon, Steele, Lamb, and Macaulay in Pea- 
cock's ‘‘ Selected English Essays" (Frowde), © Selections 
from Wordsworth " (Cambridge University Press). 

History, Gerocrapiuy, &c. :—Preliminary.—History of 
England. The paper will consist of three Sections on the 
periods (a) 1066 to 1485, (b) 1485 to 1603, (c) 1603 to 1714 
respectively. Candidates may, if they wish, select ques- 
tions from all three of the Sections, or may confine them- 
selves to two or one of them. 

Geography. Great Britain; and general Geography. 

Juniors.—(a) History of England. The paper will con- 
sist of three Sections on the periods (i) 1066 to 1509, 
(ii) 1509 to 1688, (iii) 1688 to 1832 respectively. Candidates 
may, if they wish, select questions from all three of the 
Scctions, or may confine themselves to two or one of 
them. (b) Outlines of the History of the British Empire 
from A.D. 1492 to A.D. 1784. (c) Outlines of Roman 
History from B.C. 44 to A.D. 37. 

(d) Geography. The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Europe. 

Seniors.—(a) History of England. The paper will con- 
sist of three Sections on the periods (i) 55 B.C. to 1509 A.D., 
(ii) 1509 to 1714, (iii) 1714 to 1867 respectively. Candidates 
mav, if they wish, selcct questions from all three of the 
Sections, or may confine themselves to two or one of 
them. (b) History of the British Empire, as Juniors. 
(c) Roman History, as Juniors. 

(d) Geography. The paper will consist of four Sections 
on (i) Great Britain and Ireland, (ii) Asia, (iii) Africa, 
(iv) N. America and the West Indies, respectively. Candi- 
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dates may select questions from all four of the Sections, 
or may confine themselves to any three or any two. 

LariN :—Preliminary.—G. M. Edwards, *‘ Colloquia 
Latina '" from Erasmus, omitting xii. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press); or Cornelius Nepos, '' Lives of Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon."' 

Juniors.—(a) Caesar, ‘‘de Bello Gallico," 1I.; (b) 
Caesar, ''de Bello Gallico," III.; (с) Virgil, ‘‘ Aeneid,” 
X., 1-501; (d) Virgil, '* Aeneid," X., 439-908. 

Any two of these four to be taken. 


Seniors.—Livy, XXI., 16-56; or Cicero, ''In Cata- 
linam," I-IV. Virgil, “ Aeneid,” X.; or Horace, 


'* Odes," III. 
GREEK :—Preliminary.—Sidgwick, ‘‘ First Greek Read- 
ing Book,” 3rd edition, Exercises 1-50 (Rivingtons). 


Juniors.—(a) Xenophon, “© Anabasis,” I., 1-5; (Р) 
Xenophon,  ''Anabasis," I., 6-10; (c) Euripides, 
'" Hecuba," 1-723 (omitting 59-215, 444-483, 629-656) ; 
(d) Euripides, “© Hecuba,'' 726-1295 (omitting 905-952). 

Any two of these four to be taken. 

Seniors.-—Plato, ‘‘ Apology °’; or Thucydides, IH., 


1-50. Homer, * Iliad,“ VI., VII., 1-312; or Euripides, 
““ Hecuba.” 
FRENCH :—Juntors.—Enault, ‘‘ Le Chien du Capitaine.” 


Seniors.—Molière, ‘‘ Le Misanthrope’’; Егсктапп- 
Chatrian, ‘‘ L'Histoire d'un Conscrit.” 
GERMAN :—Juniors.—'* Twenty Stories from | Grimm," 


omitting “© Aschenputtel ' and “ег 
(Cambridge Universitv Press). 
Seniors.—Goethe, ‘‘ Hermann und Dorothea "'; 


** Das Bild des Kaisers.” 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


THe Colonial Conference should not fail to claim a 
mention in this column. It is, to use the eloquent words 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the London Guildhall, “© unique. 
The student may search and search in vain in the pages 
of history so far back as the records of history will take 
him; he will not find a precedent; he will not find a 


parallel." That, perhaps, is partly the reason whv we 
cannot possiblv exclude it. Here, at last, is something 
which is “© new under the sun." And yet, when we con- 


sider how little of the history of mankind at large is known 
to the most learned of Europeans, we would not feel 
too sure. A universal negative is the rashest of statements. 
What do we know, e.g., of ancient Egvpt, that countrv 
of constantly surprising new discoveries? of China, where 
we are coming to realise the truth of old-world travellers’ 
tales and to believe in an ancient civilisation that has 
stood still for Europe to overtake? or of India, that had 
empires before the arrival of Europeans? Sir Wilfrid 
may be correct, nay, probably is. But let us be careful 
not to commit ourselves. 


IN certain respects, our Colonial Conference has some 
parallels in history. It has been discussing, among other 
things, its own constitution and the limitation of its 
powers. The Premiers realise fully that, in the strictest 
sense, they have no power. They come together merely 
for consultation. They cannot bind their constituents. 
Defence of the Empire may be urgent, both militarv and 
naval. But they can only compare opinions, agree one 
with another, and promise to do their best to carry out 
the resolutions of the Conference. Therein they are like 
al federations of independent States. What difficulty 
Hellas had in uniting against Persia, Macedonia, or 
Rome! What a curious study in constitutional history is 
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presented by the United Netherlands until they were 
welded into a unitary State by Napoleon and the Vienna 
Congress! With what passionate struggles for '' State 
rights" did the United States of America attain what 
unity they now possess during the century that followed 
their freedom from Great Britain! Was it sentiment, or 


material interests, that made for unity in these instances? 


“ ARBITRATION " may be defined as the decision of an 
umpire voluntarily submitted to by the parties to a dis- 
pute. It will thus be distinguished from “© jurisdiction,” 
which is the decision of a judge in cases provided for by 
the law of a sovereign and not requiring the willing 
assent of the parties to the dispute. The history of juris- 
diction shows in many cases how the first has been the 
origin of the second, and has constantly tended to grow 
into the more authoritative form. So in these days, while 
the word ‘‘ arbitration’’ has been retained, we have 
esamples in New Zealand, and more recently in Canada, 
of laws establishing '' compulsory arbitration,” f.e., juris- 
diction over disputes between employers and emplovees. 
Fine and imprisonment are the sanctions for these laws. 
Opinions apparently differ as to the possibility of enforcing 
these sanctions, but, as students of contemporary history, 
we note the growth of government, the diminution of 
liberty. Strikes and lock-outs are henceforward to be 
illegal, at least if the State has laid down the terms which 
each party should accept. 


As '' arbitration " has grown into '' jurisdiction "' in the 


conflict between the individual and the State, so there have, 
at all times since the break-up of the Roman Empire, 
been attempts at introducing into the relations of Euro- 
pean States '' arbitration " as a substitute for wars. The 
Hague Conference is the outward and visible sign of the 
latest developments of these ideas, and the '' National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress" of America, lately 
sitting in New York, has been expressing its hopes that 
the Conference will get more power in arbitration, i.e., 
will change arbitration into jurisdiction, or at least advance 
in that direction. We do not know if this '' Congress ” 
is related to a '' Peace Society " which existed in America 
a century ago. If so, the conflict of ideas within the 
Society has been continuous. Then, they were abusing one 
another because they differed in their ultimate ideal. Now 
" there has hardly been a session of the Congress at which 
more or less of a row has not been developed.'' Yet they 
ask now, as thev asked then: Why should not States 
submit to arbitration as individuals submit to courts of 
justice? Surely their own mectings might supply the 
answer. 


———— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 

As we go to press the new regulations for secondary 
schools, which are expected daily from the Board of 
Education, are not available. Though we must defer any 
detailed account of them until the actual regulations are 
before us, Mr. McKenna's recent speech in the House of 
Commons leads us to expect material changes in the 
methods to be adopted in distributing grants to secondary 
schools. One of the regulations promised by the Presi- 
dent of the Board states that a secondary school '' may 
be with or without fees, but any scale of fees must be 
approved by the Board." Dealing with the increased sum 
of money now available for secondary education, Mr. 
McKenna said it is proposed to divide the grants for the 
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ensuing vear into two categories. The schools which 
refuse to remain under any regulations other than the old 
regulations it is proposed to confine to the old grants, and 
nothing more. As to the second category, it is proposed 
that the additional grants shall be given only to the schools 
which conform to the new conditions. 


To obtain grants under the new conditions, there must 
be, first, a majority of representative managers, either 
appointed by local representative authorities, such as 
county or borough councils, district or parish councils, or 
boards of guardians, or elected by popular local con- 
stituencies, such as parish meetings. The second condition 
is that the instrument under which the school is governed 
must not require members of the teaching staff to belong 
or not to belong to any particular denomination; it must 
not require a majority of the governing body to belong or 
not to belong to any religious denomination; and it must 
not provide for the appointment of a majority of the 
governing body by any person or persons or any body the 
majority of whom are required to belong or not to belong 
to any particular denomination. There must also be an 
adequate number of free places. These must not be con- 
fused with scholarships. They are for public elementary 
school children who are not to be asked to compete with 
children outside, but who will only be asked to pass a 
qualifying examination. The general rule is to be that 
any school receiving the additional grant shall offer at 
least 25 per cent. of its places for public elementary school 
children, who shall enter free. The schools may have as 
many more free places as they like, and where the schools 
are provided by the local education authority it is trusted 
they will all be free. There are cases, however, where 
25 per cent. of the places will not be used in any case in 
this way. It is proposed that, where a resolution is 
passed by the local education authority supporting the 
application for recognition by a school which does not in 
all respects comply with the requirements about public 
management and conscience clause, the Board may, if it 
secs fit, waive the requirements. 


ForLowiNG the annual mecting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a conference on secondary education was 
held, presided over by Mr. A. H. D. Acland. The 
chairman, in opening the proceedings, said that progress 
towards educational efficiency is almost as slow as ever, 
and that the country with regard to a matter of this kind 
is almost as lethargic as ever. Nothing but a new force 
of national zeal, and still more national co-operation, will 
relieve the prevailing indifference. One topic of rather 
personal interest, he said, is the grant of moneys to 
secondary schools. We are still waiting fulfilment of the 
promise which was made fifteen months ago, in a letter 
written by Mr. Birrell, that we should have increased 
Exchequer grants to secondary schools. Nothing less than 
an average grant of something like £7 a head from the 
Exchequer to the secondarv day schools of this country 
will be of any effective avail if the teachers are to be 
properly paid, and the schools are to be properly equipped 
and rendered fully serviceable for the children who are 
received within their walls. There are no schools, Mr. 
Acland continued, more worthy of public attention than 
those day schools for the local supply of education above 
the elementary standard. These will always be largely 
recruited from the elementary schools, and they ought to 
be made as little burdensome to the ratepayers, and, above 
all, to the parents, as possible. If the national policy is 
to starve and neglect these schools, of which we have 
some, but not nearly enough, we shall be doing what is 
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often done in this country —'' Spoiling the ship for a half- 
pennyworth of tar." There are no schools which our 
neighbours in foreign countries foster more, and rely 
on more for the development of national intelligence, and 
there are no schools more deserving of public attention, 
assistance, and help than these schools. 


AT a dinner given on May oth by the City of London 
Schools Committee of the Corporation ‘‘ to meet the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education," the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who is an old boy of the City of London 
School, paid a graceful tribute to his old school. In pro- 
posing the toast ‘‘ The City of London Schools," Mr. 
Asquith is reported by the Times to have said: ''It is 
always a great pleasure to me to find myself once more 
in the company of those who are interested in the fortunes 
and prosperity of the City of London Schools. I can- 
not help remembering that I had the great privilege 
of having been educated within the walls of the City of 
London School. When I joined it in 1864 the school 
was situated between Milk Street and Honey Lane, in 
the very heart of the City, and it had many disadvantages 
compared with the more ancient and better endowed 
foundations of the country. It did not possess so much 
as a plavground, and, though we enjoyed the results of 
the beneficence of John Carpenter of four or five centuries 
before, yet our endowments were meagre, and our 
educational traditions as a school only dated from the 
earliest years of the reign of Queen Victoria. When a 
school carried on under those conditions is compared with 
the great historic foundations of the country—schools like 
Eton and Winchester—it may well be thought that it 
had a poor chance of holding its own in the struggle 
for existence. Yet, somehow, the school did very well. 
The curriculum was a wide one. When I was first at 
the school the late Dr. Mortimer was headmaster, and 
no school ever owed a greater debt to any man than the 
City of London School owed to Dr. Mortimer. But about 
a vear after I joined the school Dr. Abbott, a brilliant 
scholar, became the headmaster, and to Dr. ‘Abbott I owe 
more than to any man living." Schoolmasters do not 
get so much praise for the efforts they make on behalf of 
their pupils that they will be other than grateful to a 
distinguished man for a generous tribute of this kind. 


THE annual conference of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union was held on May 13th and 14th. At the first 
meeting Mrs. E. L. Franklin delivered an address on the 
objects of the Union, the chief of which is to assist parents 
of all classes to understand the best principles and methods 
of education in all its aspects, and especially in those 
which concern the formation of habits and character. In 
the evening the headmaster of Eton gave an address on 
* The Power of the Home,” showing how parents could 
co-operate with teachers in things intellectual. On the 
second day the headmaster of Clifton College read a paper 
on '' The Product from the Preparatory School and the 
Direction of Possible Co-operation from the Side of the 
Home." He spoke of the necessity for a well-thought-out 
curriculum in the preparatory school, emphasising strongly 
the importance of teaching bovs how to work and of 
developing their power of concentration. Another paper 
was by Mrs. Burton Brown, co-principal of Priors’ Field 


School, Godalming, the subject being ‘‘ Classic апа 
Medizval Art as a Part of Education." Papers were also 
read on '' The Scope of the Parents’ Union in Secondary 


Education," by Lieut.-Colonel G. R. Ward; and by the 
Rev. H. T. Bowlby, assistant-master at Eton, on '' Con- 
tinuity of Religious Education between Home and School.” 
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BETWEEN sixty and seventy members of the Art Teachers’ 
Guild met on May rrith at St. Saviour's and St. Olave's 
Girls’ Grammar School, London, Miss Varley, Kensington 
High School, being in the chair, to discuss the subjects 
which will be considered at the forthcoming International 
Congress on the Teaching of Art, to be held in London 
in 1908. Among the subjects were: drawing in conjunc- 
tion with modelling and manual work; the training of 
art teachers; and methods of disseminating ideas of art 
and developing public taste. Miss Welch, Clapham High 
School, gave an account of the introduction of modelling 
into the lower forms of a girls' school, of its connection 
with, or substitution for, other handwork subjects, and of 
its value as hand training. Mr. Bowman Porter, Dart- 
ford Grammar School, discussed the same subject from the 
point of view of its efficacy in a boys' grammar school. 
A debate on the usefulness and practical difficulties of 
manual training in schools ensued. Miss Giles, Clapton 
and Stamford Hill School of Art, spoke on the training of 
art teachers. The same subject was dealt with in a paper 
by Mr. George Brown, Glasgow. Miss von Wyss, London 
Day Training College, urged the necessity for teachers of 
art to undergo a course of training in educational theory 
generally, as well as in technical training. Miss Pratt, 
Shefüield High School, emphasised the necessity for the 
recognition by the teacher of the individuality of cach 
child. Мг. Hine, Harrow School, Miss Flood Jones, 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School, and Miss von Berg, Blackheath 
High School, spoke on methods of disseminating ideas of 
art and of developing public taste. 


THE fourth annual conference of the Girls’ School Music 
Union was held on May 11th at the Froebel Educational 
Institute, West Kensington. At the general meeting, which 
preceded the conference, Mr. W. H. Hadow was re-elected 
president. It was also decided to hold a series of meet- 
ings throughout the country in furtherance of the object 
of the Union, which is to advance music in secondary 
schools for girls throughout the British Empire, and to 
provide teachers with the stimulus of social intercourse 
among professionals. Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, who pre- 
sided, read a paper on '' Enthusiasm in Teaching.” Mr. 
W. H. Hadow, in his presidential address, dealt with the 
subject of the training of the listener, and warned teachers 
against the dangers of teaching over the heads of their 
pupils and condescending to them. Dr. Frederick С. 
Shinn spoke of the advantages that came from the teach- 
ing of the history of music in schools. 


THE Jamestown celebrations, to which reference was 
made in our March number in the notes on History and 
Current Events, have taken place, and the British 
Ambassador made a speech on the occasion. Dr. Bryce 
is the most fitting Englishman—or is he not rather a 
Scot?—to represent his country in such circumstances. 
Historian of the Holy Roman Empire, lawver—thev sav 
he is one of the very few who technically worthily has the 
Oxford degree D.C.L.—author of the standard description 
of the United States as they are, or at least were a few 
years ago—his speech was, neither more nor less, the man 
himself. He spoke of the England of 1607, its men and 


‘its polities, of the growth of the colonies, of the unhappy 


misunderstandings which for fifty years prevailed between 
the mother country and the daughter nation, and of the 
community of fecling which has displaced those quarrels, 
and which he so appropriately represents. As a summary 
of “ American "' history, the spcech is suitable for reading 
to our classes. 
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EXTENSIVE alterations and additions have been completed 
at the Roan School for Girls, Greenwich. The question of 
increasing the accommodation of the school had been under 
consideration for some time, when matters were brought 
to a head by the action of the Board of Education in 
strictly limiting the numbers of pupils per class-room in 
all secondary schools, and by the proposal of the London 
County Council, early in 1906, to make additional use of 
the school for its scholarship holders. This necessitated 
additions being immediately put in hand, both to accom- 
modate the new scholars and to remedy the already over- 
crowded state of the class-rooms. The total accommoda- 
tion of the school, allowing the amount of floor space 
for each scholar sanctioned by the Board of Education, is 
350, of which the new rooms take 138 and the old rooms 
212. The two new science rooms accommodate twenty- 
five and twenty-one scholars respectively, and the dining 
hall seats eighty-eight. The new rooms are furnished in 
the most modern style, and the equipment for the teaching 
of science and gymnastics is thoroughly efficient. 


Tue Governors of Harrow School have informed the 
Middlesex Education Committee that the Board of Educa- 
tion has declined to continue recognition of the Lower 
School of John Lyon at Harrow, unless assurances are 
received that additional accommodation will be provided. 
The Governors are of opinion that, owing to the growth 
of population in the more distant parts of the district, it 
is most undesirable to enlarge this old school on its present 
site. In the event of assurances from the County Council 
that it will provide a suitable school elsewhere, the 
Governors are willing to carry on the Lower School of 
John Lyon until Midsummer, 1908, and also—if the neces- 
sary powers for an alteration of their statutes can be 
obtained—to contribute £400 a year to the new school, on 
the understanding that this contribution shall be appro- 
priated for the benefit of the inhabitants of the old parish 
of Harrow.  Failing such an arrangement, it is feared it 
will be necessary to reduce at once, and very largely, the 
number of boys in the school. А recommendation has 
been made to the Education Committee that, without pre- 
judice to the amount to be paid by the Governors’ of 
Harrow School towards a reconstituted Lower School of 
John Lyon, negotiations should be entered into with them 
and with the District Council of Harrow and Wealdstone 
for the erection of a secondary school for boys at Harrow. 
Objection has been taken to the proposal by representatives 
of the Harrow district. The recommendation has been 
adopted in a slightly altered form to meet the views of the 
Harrow district. 


THE International Bureau of Peace, Berne, has circu- 
lated copies of the resolutions passed at the fifteenth 
Universal Peace Congress held at Milan last September. 
Referring to international education, the resolutions state 
that, considering the spirit that animates a nation depends 
not only on the education of the so-called upper classes, 
but especially on the primary instruction of the whole 
people, and having in view the close connection between 
the teaching of the love of peace and instruction in morality, 
the Congress strongly urges on national Governments, and 
especial& on Ministers of Public Instruction, the introduc- 
tion in all primary and secondary schools of moral and 
civic instruction based on the common principles of duty, 
justice, and human solidarity. The Congress is of opinion 
that such instruction would result in an effective pacific 
education as much from the national as from the inter- 
national point of view. 
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THe French holiday courses, which have been held with 
great success during the past eight years by the sea at 
Villerville, near Trouville, under the patronage of the 
Alliance Frangaise and with the approval of the Rector 
of the University of Caen, are to be repeated next August. 
Inquiries may be addressed to the director of the courses, 
Prof. L. Bascan, É cole Supérieure, Rambouillet (S.-et-O.). 


Miss WALTER is arranging a holiday in Switzerland this 
vear which should prove useful to women engaged in pro- 
fessional work. The holiday is organised for either a 
fortnight or three weeks from August 6th. The time will 
be spent at Grindelwald and Reuti. Grindelwald is 
between 3,000 ft. and 4,000 ft. above sea-level, and is one 
of the famous spots of the Bernese Oberland. Reuti, on 
the Hasliberg (3,500 ft.), is near the top of the Brunig 
Pass, and is noted for its wonderful view of the Lake 
Brienz and its beautiful sunsets. Second-class carriages 
will be reserved from London (third class on the mountain 
railway above Interlaken), and comfortable hotel accom- 
modation will be provided. The tickets are available for 
twenty-five davs, so that those who wish to make a break 
at Paris on the return journey can do so. The cost will 
be about ten guineas for the fortnight or thirteen guineas 
for three weeks. Applications should be made as early as 
possible, as the party is limited in number and the hotels 
fill early. Further particulars can be obtained from Miss 
L. Edna Walter, 38, Woodberry Grove, Finsburv Park, 
London, N. 


Tre issue of School Science and Mathematics for last 
month contains several items of interest to teachers. Mr. 
J. M. Jameson, in appealing for ‘‘ more interesting and 
practical mechanics for the high school," suggests that 
far less time should be spent by the students in making 
formal measurements of length, specific gravity, and so 
on, and that more attention should be given to experi- 
mental mechanics, including the dvnamics of rotating 
bodies, the apparatus being thoroughly rough and com- 
mercial in character. Subsequent numbers of the periodical 
will contain details of simple trusses, cranes, and arches 
adopted by the writer. An interesting article, on ‘‘ Some 
of the Symbols of Elementary Mathematics,” directs atten- 
tion to the diversity of meaning attached to various 
svmbols. Thus, in England, a dot before the middle of 
a figure represents a decimal point, but if near to the 
bottom of a figure it represents multiplication ; in America 
the reverse interpretation is general. The writer advises 
the universal use of the comma as a decimal point—the 
method already adopted in Germany, France, and Italy. 
The articles on '* High Explosives ’’ and on “© Some Recent 
Advances in Physical Science "' will be useful to the teacher 
who has insufficient time and opportunity to obtain the 
information from original sources. An interesting feature 
of this publication is the “© Problem Department,” to which 
instructive problems in mathematics, gcometry, and applied 
mathematics are submitted by readers; solutions to these 
are invited, and subsequently printed under the same 
heading. 


Мк. A. Н. Dyke Actanp has been elected chairman of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education in 
place of Sir William Hart Dyke, who has resigned. Mr. 
Acland was vice-president of the Committee of Council on 
Education in the Liberal Ministry of 1892-5. 


Mr. CuaRLES Lowry, headmaster of Sedbergh School, 
and formerly assistant-master at Eton, has been appointed 
by the Skinners’ Company to be headmaster of Tonbridge 
School in succession to the Rev. Dr. Tancock. 
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THE annual conference of the Association of Head- 
mistresses will be held on June 7th and 8th at the Grey 
Coat Hospital, Westminster, S.W. 


IN consequence of the changes in the assessment of 
income tax, it will be impossible for the existing staff of 
surveyors to cope with the work, which must be much 
increased by differentiated rates, closer scrutiny of income, 
and a super-tax. The number of vacancies for the coming 
examination to be held in July is thirty—much larger than 
usual. The limits of age are nineteen and twenty-two. 
Candidates who were within the prescribed limits on 
January 1st, 1907, and those who will be on January rst, 
1908, will on this occasion be eligible to compete. Forms 
of application will shortly be ready for issue, and will be 
obtainable from the secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, to whom they must be re- 
turned by June 27th. The subjects of examination are: 
English composition, arithmetic, accountancy, political 
economy, law of evidence; and three chosen from Latin, 
French, German, geography and history, and geometry 
and algebra. The salary scale is as follows: assistant 
surveyors, £100 a year, rising by £10 annually to £180; 
surveyors of the fourth, third, second, and first class, 
£200, by £12 to £380; £430, by £15 to £550; £600; 
£620, by £20 to £,700. 


SCOTTISH. 


Tue Education Department has issued a circular to the 
Secondary Education Committees calling on them to submit 
their schemes for the distribution of the moneys allocated 
to them not later than June 1st. Their list of nominations 
of junior students should, as far as possible, be completed 
before the end of the summer session in order that candi- 
dates may begin their studies immediately after the long 
vacation. The general principles that should guide com- 
mittees in framing their scheme of bursaries are also laid 
down. Unless in exceptional circumstances, no financial 
assistance should be given to pupils under fourteen, the 
compulsory age limit. The bursaries should be distributed 
equitably over the different schools providing qualified 
applicants, at least one bursary going to every such school. 
Competition for a bursary, if unavoidable owing to the 
number of applicants, should be restricted to competition 
between pupils of the same school. In determining the 
amount of the bursary, regard should be had to the neces- 
sary expenses of applicants, e.g., in travelling or in 
boarding at the centre of instruction. While a certain 
number of bursaries must be reserved for deserving junior 
students, these should form part of the scheme for 
secondary pupils generally. The conditions outlined above 
are in line with the best educational opinion, and the 
Department is to be congratulated on the admirable 
lead it has given the whole country in regard to the 
conditions that should govern the allocation of bursaries. 


Tne conference of Scottish School Boards on the Educa- 
tion Bill afforded an excellent object-lesson on the inability 
of existing school boards to take a broad view of their 
duties and responsibilities. The Bill secks to increase in 
many directions the powers invested in the boards. At 
this conference it was conclusivelv proved that they did 
not want extended powers. They have been so long 
obsessed by the parochial idea that they can think of no 
wider horizon. '' Whatever is, is right” sums up their 
attitude to every offer of advance and reform in educational 
administration. The Lord Advocate, Mr. Thomas Shaw, 
M.P., has sung pzeans in praise of the parish boards, 
and now they turn round and rend him and his Bill. 
In all this there is a certain measure of poetic justice. 


Mr. Shaw has championed the small area in the face of 
the most obvious facts and against the opinions of almost 
all having a direct knowledge of educational affairs. 
Small boards look at everything from ‘‘ what is the 
siller ° point of view, and as extended powers mean greater 
expenditure, they are determined to have none of them. 
All this, while strongly confirming the general opinion of 
the inefficiency of existing school boards, tends to lessen 
the prospects of the present Education Bill. It has to be 
recognised that there is little driving power behind the 
Bill, and the forces of parochialism are all united against 
it. The Bill is a much bigger and better measure than 
most people give it credit for. The absence of any pro- 
vision for enlarged areas has disappointed the country as 
a whole, but enough remains of solid value to make all 
friends of education unite in putting forth every effort to 
get it passed. 


THE following resolutions were adopted by the conference 
after long and acrimonious discussion (one of the members 
said in public that the proceedings would have disgraced 
a dockers' meeting): (i) That school boards should not 
defray the expense of providing facilities for physical 
education or recreation fields for pupils in voluntary 
schools; (ii) that boards be empowered to provide pensions 
for officers or servants other than teachers; (iii) that the 
provision of meals be not a charge upon the school fund; 
(iv) that free books be not provided; (v) that it be 
incumbent on the Department to pay the whole, and not 
one half (as proposed in the Bill), of the supplement to 
teachers’ pensions; (vi) that a sum of £40,000 be set 
apart from the consolidated school fund to mect the cost 
of the extra powers imposed by the Bill; (vii) that the 
meeting petition against the Provisions of Meals (Scot- 
land) Bill. 


Sır Henry Craik, speaking at Inverness on the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Bill, said that he regrets it does not pro- 
pose to deal with those larger questions of administration 
and administrative area which must be settled before the 
problems of higher education can be dealt with in the 
best possible way. At the same time, the Bill contains 
many valuable features that ought to commend it to all 
interested in education. It is satisfactory to find that 
provision is made to supplement the insufficient pensions 
of teachers under the Superannuation Act. He welcomes 
this, not only in the interests of teachers, but in the much 
wider interests of education, which require a cultured and 
contented profession. He attaches very great importance 
to the proposals with regard to the compulsory attendance 
at continuation schools. Compulsion, if it is to be effective 
at all, must not be left to the option of school boards. It 
must be placed upon them as part of their statutorv duties. 
There is at present an immense wastage of valuable work 
in the three or four vears that follow life in the elementary 
schools. Sir Henry Craik also advocates that part of the 
time in the continuation school should be devoted to 
military training, not for the encouragement of militarism, 
but to teach, as no other training could, the virtues of 
discipline, obedience, and self-restraint that lay at the very 
roots of good citizenship. 


THE sub-committee on Ordinances of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Council has issued its report on the preliminary ex- 
amination. The report says that the preliminary examina- 
tion, as it exists at present, is at once a source of weakness 
to the University and a serious hindrance to the freedom 
and efficiency of secondary schools. At present a student 
may enter the University before he has completed his pre- 
liminary, with the result that some of the preliminary 
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subjects remain to distract him from his proper degree 
work. What is required is to see that the intending 
student has reached such a fair level of general education 
as to justify his being left free to pursue the particular 
degree course he prefers. In such a course no subject 
should be regarded as compulsory save English. Such a 
test of general fitness to take advantage of a university 
course the committee considers is supplied by the Leaving 
Certificate examination of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. The committee consequently thinks the Leaving 
Certificate and the preliminary examinations should be 
amalgamated, and urges that the Education Department 
should be approached to arrange a course satisfactory to 
all the universities. It should be noted that no provision 
is made by this proposal for granting entrance to any 
students who have not had the advantage of a secondary- 
school education. For this class some form of preliminary 
examination other than a course must always be main- 
tained. In all other respects, however, the recommenda- 
tions proceed on sound educational lines. 


THE recently issued report by Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie 
on the teaching of school and personal hygiene to students 
in training as teachers in Scotland is an interesting sum- 
mary of the work now being done in this direction, with 
characteristic thoroughness and very encouraging success, 
in the Northern Kingdom. All the training colleges in 
Scotland, and all the committees in charge of King's 
students, have instituted courses in the laws of health, 
and twelve such courses altogether were given in the year 
1905-6. It was speedily discovered that the results of 
teaching by simply expository lectures dealing with ele- 
mentary anatomy, physiology, and hygiene were not satis- 
factory. This is not surprising, for the essential aim of 
such instruction "is not the verbal reproduction of written 
or spoken descriptions, but the practical skill that comes 
of properly directed observation.’’ Since, however, the 
transition from mere systematic lectures to practical train- 
ing in observation has been accomplished, the interest of 
the students has been markedly stimulated, and their work 
has attained a very practical value. There is no school 
but contains some children inferior to their fellows in 
either physical or mental capacity. This kind of training 
which, by a permissible extension of the word, may be 
termed ‘‘ clinical," combines the recognition of defective 
physique or mental incapacity with instruction in the 
essentials of its underlying cause, and not only disabuses the 
teacher of the natural assumption that all children should 
learn at the same pace, but at the same time trains him 
in observing all the conditions which tend to obstruct the 
process of education, both mental and physical. That 
which the teacher thus learns to do speedily and with 
intelligence can never, indeed, be a substitute for a system 
of medical inspection; but it is indispensable to the success 
of such a system. For not the least important result of 
adequate training in the elementary laws of health is to 
prepare the teacher to discriminate between those slighter 
variations from the normal which are of no consequence 
to the education of the child and those other and more 
serious disabilities which should be submitted for medical 
investigation. To this end the combination of observation 
and demonstration has proved exceedingly satisfactory in 
practice. 


THE blue ribbon of the French Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres has been conferred upon Dr. George 
MacDonald, assistant-secretary in Edinburgh to the Scotch 
Education Department. His '' Catalogue of Greek Coins '' 
in the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow University, is de- 


clared to share with ‘‘ Corpus Nummorum,”’ a publication 


by the Prussian Academy of Sciences, the distinction of 
being the most valuable contribution to archzology during 
the past year. Dr. MacDonald was Rhind Lecturer on 
Achzology in 1904, and is Honorary Curator of Coins to 
the Antiquarian Society of Scotland. 


IRISH. 


Tue Government has proposed a plan for the improve- 
ment of Irish education, primary and secondary, but on 
account of the opposition of the Nationalists there is little 
hope that it will be carried into effect. Under the new 
Irish Council Bill of 82 elected and 24 nominated 
members, there was to be constituted a new Education 
Department, and, when constructed, the powers and 
funds of the present National and Intermediate Com- 
missioners would be transferred to it, and the Com- 
missions they represent would ipso facto cease to exist. 
Mr. Birrell in introducing the Bill stated that to this part 
of it he attached tremendous importance, and there can be 
no doubt that the reform of education is one of the most 
urgent of Irish problems; for the first time there would be 
in Ireland an Education Department having responsibility 
for both primary and secondary (but not university) educa- 
tion. The nucleus of the department would consist of a 
committee of the Council with power for the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to appoint outsiders, some of whom might be women, 
as additional members of the committee, these, however, 
not to exceed one-quarter of the total number of the com- 
mittee. The committee would be appointed for three years. 
It was proposed to hand over to the Council, in addition 
to the present funds of the departments of which it would 
have control, a sum of £650,000, some of which was ear- 
marked for special purposes, but some of the remainder 
would be available for education. 


ONE point suggests itself. How much is the inter- 
mediate grant supposed to be? Mr. Redmond pointed 
out in the debate on the introduction of the Bill that it 
had fallen in the last two or three years by a sum 
between £512,000 and £15,000, owing to the drop in the 
‘“ whiskey " grant. Although English education had 
suffered in a similar manner, there had been compensation 
for it by other grants; but in Ireland this had not been 
the case. If, as we understand, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes next year to replace the Local Taxa- 
tion grants by a lump sum, we trust that for intermediate 
education it will not be on the scale of the last year or 
two, but on the scale of the several years preceding. 
Mr. Birrell quoted the figure as £81,000, but until 1905 
it was regularly about £90,000. An attempt was made 
to raise a discussion in the House of Commons on this 
point, but it was impossible, as there was no vote of 
money on which it could be brought forward, unless, as 
was suggested, the Government consent to bjing in a 
supplementarv vote to compensate in the present year for 
the loss to intermediate education. 


No date has as yet been fixed for the introduction of 
the University Bill, and there is therefore somewhat of 
a lull in the public discussion of it. There has, however, 
been one important pronouncement dealing with it during 
the past month, viz., that of the Roman Catholic bishops. 
After commending the Government for taking up the griev- 
ance and for proposing a speedy settlement, they stated 
that they believed that within the general outline of Mr. 
Bryce's plan the Catholic claims could be met and suit- 
able provision made for the general educational interests 
of the country. Their resolution continued with some im- 
portant words. The University question can only be settled 
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bv a compromise, and while the bishops would like a 
Catholic University, they are definitely prepared to accept 
as final any one of the three proposals put forward by 
them before the Royal Commission, viz. : (1) a new Roman 
Catholic University; (2) a second college in Dublin Uni- 
versity; and (3) a college in the Royal University. They 
will support the Government in proposing any one of these, 
but the Government must bear the responsibility of the 
choice. 


AT the conferring of degrees in Trinity College towards 
the end of April about sixty women from Oxford and 
Cambridge were presented. At the luncheon which fol- 
lowed in the dining hall, the Provost seized the oppor- 
tunity to explain how it came to pass that Trinity had 
offered ad eundem degrees to these students. No one was 
more surprised than Trinity College at the large numbers 
who had availed themselves of the privilege, but the pro- 
posal as originally made was intended to remedy the 
grievance which it was thought some Irish women resid- 
ent in Dublin and elsewhere would have who did not 
possess a degree, and in the days before Trinity College 
opened its doors to them women had gone to Oxford or 
Cambridge. These women in present circumstances would 
have gone to Trinitv, and in the course of a year or two 
would be unfairly handicapped owing to their want of 
degrees in competition with other women, fortunately born 
at a later date, who had obtained them. It was thought 
these would be verv few, and the actual number coming 
across from England and elsewhere had quite surpassed 
all expectations. The privilege, however, would come to 
an end with the close of the present year. 


Tur twenty-fifth report of the Royal University, cover- 
ing the year 1906, which has just been presented to 
Parliament, gives a verbatim account of the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting held in Dublin on October 26th last. 
The total number of persons entering for the various 
examinations of the University was 3,733, as compared 
with 3,474 in 1905. Whereas in 1881 only 508 students 
matriculated, in 1906 the number was 947. With the view 
of co-ordinating the University courses and those of the 
Intermediate Board, the Senate has enacted that any 
candidate who shall have passed the senior grade ex- 
amination of the latter in the subjects prescribed for the 
matriculation examination of the University shall, on 
application in the year in which he has so passed, be 
entitled to be entered as a matriculated student of the 
Universitv. This regulation. has been. welcomed by the 
schools as lessening the burden of examinations. 

Tne Department's Journal for April is remarkable for 
an account of technical instruction in the city of Belfast, 
the first of a series of articles which it is proposed to issue 
in the Journal on recently erected technical schools in 
Ireland. It is illustrated by some striking photographs 
of the new Municipal Technical Institute in Belfast, which 
has been erected at the cost of £100,000. The Institute 
covers an area of 133,862 square feet. The number of 
students last session was 5,000. 


WELSH. 


Tne Board of Education has issued its new regulations 
for the preliminary examination of  elementary-school 
teachers, to come into force on August rst, 1907 (p. 208). 
Bv these regulations, bursaries will be given to young 
teachers, to be named bursars, allowed to teach from 
seventeen years of age upwards. The regulations are, 
of course, made for England only. Some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed at the omission of Wales and Mon- 
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mouthshire from the new arrangement. But, of course, 
this is inevitable. The provision of a Welsh Department 
of Education excludes Wales from the English regula- 
tions. If Wales wishes for a system of '' bursars,"' it is 
to the Welsh Department it must look, so as to obtain 
an extension of the English system. 


Tne Pembrokeshire County Council has decided to insure 
the teachers in the provided schools of the county against 
accidents. The County Education Authority declines to 
take any action with regard to the teachers in the non- 
provided schools. It is said that a legal decision sup- 
ports the Education Authority in its contention that it 
is not liable for damages with regard to teachers in 
non-provided schools. It may be so, but, after all, the 
non-provided school teacher is teaching all the secular 
subjects of the time-table, and an accident might happen 
to the teacher during these periods. 


À CONFERENCE has been held at Aberystwyth on legal 
education. Already the Law Department of the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, prepares students for the 
four-year course for the LL.B. of the University of Wales. 
Lectures are also given by the Aberystwyth Department 
of Law at Swansca. It was decided to form a Board of 
Legal Studies for Wales to meet the problem of the legal 
education of articled clerks in Wales in both the large 
and small towns. The directions of development suggested 
were the reduction of the university course for the degree 
of LL.B. from four years to three, and the establishment 
of short special courses for articled clerks on the lines of 
those now carried on at Aberystwyth and Swansea. 


AT the annual meeting of the Welsh County Schools 
Association at Aberystwyth, a motion was unanimously 
passed deprecating the proposals in the Glamorgan county 
draft amended scheme for intermediate schools to limit 
the power of appointment of assistants, now vested in the 
headmaster of the school, and to take away his present 
power of dismissal. It was also resolved that it should 
be made compulsory that any new secondary schools estab- 
lished by education authorities should be under the Welsh 
Act. The county schools have long bemoaned the dual 
inspection imposed on them, viz., by the Central Welsh 
Board and the Board of Education. Naturally, the 
association looks to the new Welsh Department to consider 
the mitigation of the worry incident to duplicated inspec 
tions. At the same meeting Mr. Rhys Morgan describe 
the equipment of the laboratory for geographical teaching 
at Pontypridd County School, which is claimed to be the 
first of its kind established in Wales. 


ATTENTION ought to be directed to Dr. Fleure’s report 
on Welsh Anthropological Measurements as read to the 
University of Wales Guild of Graduates. It began by an 
appreciation of the help given by the Guild of Graduates, 
and an appeal to schoolmasters, ministers, and others, !? 
give help in arranging meetings for carrying out observa- 
tions in various villages. A year ago the total number of 
persons measured was 300; this has now been increased 
to 700, and includes a far greater proportion of village 
folk. The family history of each subject is recorded as 
fully as possible, about twenty observations of various 
features are set down, and twenty measurements taken. 
Such complex records can only be analysed very slowly, 
and up to the present the rates of head-breadth to head- 
length and the degree of pigmentation have alone been 
taken into account. The following preliminary provisional 
suggestions were made: It is probable that the dark. 
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narrow-headed people represent the ancient stock of the | 


present population of Britain, and they occur typically 
in the remote villages. The dark, broad-headed people 
and the fair, tall, medium-headed group may have together 
formed the Celtic people united by a common civilisation 
and language, the indications being that the light-haired 
people were the military and ruling caste. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

V. Hugo, Hernani. Edited by C. Kemshead. xvi+166 
pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s. net.— This edition of " Hernani " 
hardly reaches the standard of other volumes in the 
Oxford Higher French Series. The introduction contains 
a very brief summary of the history of the drama up 
to " Hernani." It might have been pointed out that the 
Romantic drama owed more to the existing melodrama 
than to influence from abroad (Madame de Staél and 
Schlegel); some allusion to other Romantic plays might 
have been made; nor should the important changes in 
metre, largely brought about by Hugo, have been passed 
over. Such a statement as this (on p. go), that '' enjambe- 
ment invariably spoils the rhythm of the verse," is only 
true when the enjambement is very frequently employed, 
and in “* Hernani’’ that can hardly be maintained; on the 
other hand, we have as a consequence of more *' overflow ”’ 
less of that inversion which often renders the speeches in 
Corneille so trying. The notes give all historical informa- 
tion that is necessary, and some philological details which 
seem altogether superfluous. Who, in reading ‘‘ Hernani,” 
wishes to be told the derivation of casaque or hasard, or 
the fact that £etcvos is a poetica! form of £éros? 


Moliere, Le Tartuffe. Edited by C. H. C. Wright. ix+ 
154 pp. (Heath.) 1s. 6d.— This play will hardly be read 
in our schools, although Mr. Wright has the schoolboy as 
well as the undergraduate in mind (p. ix). He has written 
a brief introduction and good notes. We are glad to ob- 
serve that the text is preceded by the Préface of 1669 and 
the Placets au Roi. 

Pailleron, Le Monde où l'on s'ennuie. Edited by W. R. 
Price. x+179 pp. (Ginn.) 2s.—We recommend this edi- 
tion of Pailleron's admirable comedy. The editor gives 
the main facts of the author's life, briefly and without 
tall talk. Excellent footnotes are added to the well-printed 
text. There are also questions in French and some pas- 
sages for retranslation, with only occasionally an American 
touch (** It is right here that reputations are made; she 
arrived on the five o'clock train"). The vocabularv is 
complete. 


Arnold's Lectures Françaises. Book I. Bv Jetta S. 
Wolff. viii+ 135 pp. (Arnold.) 15. 3d.—A good selection 
of by no means hackneyed prose and verse, with original 
contributions by Miss Wolff, which particularly pleased 
us. The book is illustrated with some full-page repro- 
ductions of well-known pictures; we regret to sce 
Louis XV. in the place of honour, and Lancret's picture 
has been too much reduced. The questionnaire is rather 
scanty, covering only 13 pages to 104 of text. 
iary is incomplete. 

Mme de Ségur, Mémoires de Cadichon. Edited by J. F. 
Rhoades. 80 pp. (Methuen.) 1s.—This forms a volume 
of Methuen's Simplified French Texts. The доо pages of 
the ** Mémoires d'un áne"' have been skilfully compressed 
into less than 50. There are no notes; the vocabulary is 
complete. A nice reader for the third or fourth year. 


The vocabu- 
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Classics. 

The Restored Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, with 
Tables and Practical Illustrations. By Dr. E. V. Arnold 
and Dr. R. S. Conway. Third and revised edition. 
vi+26 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 15. 

How to Pronounce Latin: a few Words to Teachers. 
By Dr. J. P. Postgate. 32 pp. (Bell.) ıs. 

The Roman Pronunciation of Latin. А Reprint of 
Sections from Dent’s '' First Latin Book." By Н. W. 
Atkinson and J. W. E. Pearce. 29 pp. (Dent. 64. 

With these pamphlets, the modern teacher need not 
be at a loss either for knowledge how to reform or for 
arguments in support of reform. The pamphlet of Prof. 
Arnold and Prof. Conway was first in the field, and for 
a long time stood alone; it still stands alone in dealing 
with Greek as well as Latin. This edition has been 
revised, and an appendix added on the Greek aspirates. 
This appendix is very good; it neglects, however, one 
important and convincing piece of evidence for the 
aspirated consonants in the Sanskrit transliterations of 
Grcek names, which have been collected by the late Prof. 
Bendall. We should like to have seen an appendix also 
on the accent, the evidence for which is not easily avail- 
able. Perhaps this subject was not fully dealt. with 
because the writers seem to despair of its being prac- 
tically useful; the possibility, however, is not to be 
summarily dismissed. Dr. Postgate’s pamphlet is more 
controversial, and admirably sums up the arguments for 
and against reform: he also presents the evidence fully 
and clearly. A few Latin passages in phonetic transcript 
are added. Both these should be in the hands of every 
scholar. The third pamphlet is not of the same scientific 
value. Thus the writers state that long vowels differ 
from short in quality as well as in quantity (p. 6), which 
is not the case. Nor is Latin # the i of English fit, nor 
9 the vowel of French chaud. And the elaborate assimila- 
tion of final nasals, as given in the phonetic transcripts, 
is a needless difficulty: needless, because to a certain 
extent it is inevitable, and because we do not need to 
speak Latin in a coffce-shop ; difficult, because it imparts 
another piece of self-consciousness when we wish to be 
natural. For the rest, the student will find the pamphlet 
useful. 


D 


The Satires of Juvcnal. With Introduction and Notes 
by A. F. Cole. xii+382 pp. (The Temple Greek and 
Latin Classics.) 2s. 6d. net.—We have already reviewed 
two or three of these cheap reprints. Juvenal follows 
the same general type. The introduction and notes are 
kept down to a very narrow limit, and give only what 
is barely necessary. Gifford’s translation is printed facing 
the text, and the notes point out any place in which 
Gifford used a different text. Gifford is really quite good, 
and he glides gently over delicate passages; the text is 
familiar. Altogether the book is worth buving. Satires 
II. and IX. are omitted ; otherwise it seems to be complete. 


Aeschylus in English Verse: Prometheus Bound and 
Suppliant Maidens. By A. S. Way. 106 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 3s. 6d. net.—Mr. Way has done so good service 
to classical study in his translation of Euripides, that we 
regret to be obliged to speak with dissatisfaction of his 
Aeschylus. Mr. Way has here attempted a task beyond his 
powers. Euripides depends for his effect on his sub- 
stance, and his language is that of every day; his rhythms 
are also less careful than those of his great predecessors. 
But Aeschylus demands a fine ear and a noble vocabulary. 
Mr. Way has not a good ear. He is best in his iambics, 
although these are tame and commonplace in rhythm, and 
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sometimes a line is hardly recognisable for iambic; many 
of the longer pieces, however, are quite readable. But the 
lvrics are painful in many places, and are not fit to be 
read aloud. His chief fault is a hurrying over full 
svllables. The so-called anapaestic metres are unsuited 
to the English language, except for short spells; they have 
a flippant effect as a rule, and quite spoil the impression 
of Aeschylus. Take this, for example: 

" Fear nothing! in áll loving-kindness doth gather our 
array, with swift racing of pínions on-fáring."' 

We write it without dividing the lines, to show how 
unnatural is the emphasis. The slurring of three syllables 
(gather our arráy) is especially offensive: it occurs often 
—on the same page we read ''that Gód ill-fáted-who-of- 
Zeüs is abhórred.'" We have noted a great many more 


examples of slovenly rhythms. "The vocabulary, again, 
is not noble: ''high-thoughted son of Themis," “© deep- 
grassed mead,” ‘tto buckler," аге chance examples. 
“The Suppliants" is better than *'' Prometheus," we 
think. 

Multum in Parvo. 18 pp. each. Latin 6d., English 6d. 
(Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes.)—Mr. Dunn, late 


headmaster of Bath College, kept a record of common 
mistakes in Latin prose, and these were then embodied 
in 200 sentences full of '* tips." These are here published 
in both Latin and English. They can be used for viva 
voce construing, and will undoubtedly be useful for that 


purpose. They are diabolically ingenious. 
, English. | 
Murray's English Litcrature Series. The Story of 
English Literature. (Elizabethan Period.) By E. W. 
Edmunds. 1-388 pp. 3s. 6d. Readings in English 
Literature, Junior, Intermediate, and Senior Courses. 


(Elizabethan Period.) 25. €d. each.— Here we have a very 
clear attempt to teach literature by means of a very full 
guide (the Story) and accompanying  illustrations—the 
Readings. The experiment, it seems to the present writer, 
might be very successful in a good hand: but else it 
would be likely to fail. How could junior students using 
the junior course appreciate the advanced work in “‘ The 
Storv of English Literature," and how should the storv 
intended for all three courses be dealt with three times in 
the boy's school life? The preface does not help us much, 
for it states that the ‘‘ Story " is for schools and colleges 
and the illustrations for schools. Nevertheless, the authors 
(for Mr. Spooner has helped Mr. Edmunds) say that the 
method of using a critical and an illustrative book has 
succeeded; but way not have a school library? А large 
number of masterpieces may now be bought for half-a- 
crown, and the teacher may choose for himself. It seems 
ungracious to question the value of such admirable work : 
but we would rather see a little criticism (if we must have 
it) and plenty of illustration in one volume. It is sur- 
prising, too, to find a large part of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” 
in the junior course, part of the '' Rape of Lucrece"' in 
the intermediate course, and a certain amount of 
Marlowe's extremely wanton '* Hero and Leander ” in the 
senior course. The first two seem unsuitable, and the last 
could scarcely be read aloud with any class, young or 
adult. Has not the title '* The Story of English Litera- 
ture °” been used already by Miss Buckland? 


The Foreign Debt of English Literature. Ву T. G. 
Tucker. 1-270 pp. (Bell.)  s5s.—Such a book as this 
has been wanted for some time: it will collect and clarifv 
the student's knowledze of bits of European literature, and 
it is to be used along with a good history of comparative 
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literatures. The debt of England to Homer, Theocritus, 
and Euripides: the debt to Virgil and Horace; to the 
fabliaux and the old French Romances; to Dante and 
Petrarch: we all know something of this, and now it 
is lucidly set forth. One complaint we have to make, and 
that is that Dr. Tucker has not dealt with our debt in 
the matter of form. How was old English alliterative 
verse killed? Who made rhyme, our senseless love of 
rhyme, so popular, that we can scarcely do without it? 
What authors established the law that sense without sound 
is insufiicient? These are questions which perhaps will be 


treated in another volume. Many suggestive tables are 
inserted. 

Higher English. By F. J. Rahtz. 1-376 pp. (Methuen.) 
35. €d.—This volume is mainly a guide to London 


Matriculation English, and, though it is not new, it is 
very full, and for its purpose complete. Surely *' swollen, 
gotten, graven, shorn,” are not “© only used as adjectives," 
and ''coalition does not require dots of diwresis. The 
treatment of inverted commas is insufficient, and ten lines 
on slang are, in these slangy days, ninety lines too little. 
The illustrations, generally, are abundant. 


The Red Letter Shakespeare. King Lear. Edited bv 
E. K. Chambers. Titus Andronicus. Edited by E. К. 
Chambers. Hamlet. Edited by E. K. Chambers. (Blackie.) 


15. 6d. net each.—We feel sure that lovers of Shakespeare 
who have once become acquainted with this dainty edition 
will not rest satisfied until they possess all the plays in so 
attractive a dress. Mr. Chambers’s introductions give an 
added charm to these volumes. 


The Red Letter Library. Walden. By Henry D. 
Thereau. With an Introduction by Richard Whiteing. 
(Blackie.) 2s. 6d. net.—A worthy addition to an excellent 
and widely appreciated series. 


History. 

An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. 
А. Weir. xv+340 pp. (Methuen.) 6s.—On p. 2to, at 
the beginning of a chapter on National Literature in 
Germany, the author summarises his previous chapters in 
such a way that we cannot give a better account of the 
book than by transcribing his words. '' After account has 
been taken," he savs, ''of the political structure and 
aspirations, of the industrial organisations, commercial 
principles and mechanical resources, of the scientific know- 
ledge and speculative insight of a period... there still 
remains . . . the province of pure literature." In other 
words, this is an exposition of European historv, from 
the middle of the eighteenth centurv with its enlightened 
despots to the immediately post-Waterloo time. ‘* Though 
historical in form, the book does not pretend to be а 
history, but aims at presenting such a preliminary view 
of the immediate antecedents of modern civilisation as 
will supply a sufficient basis for a comprehensive studs 
of our age." In this aim the author has attained a 
large measure of success. The book is not always easy 
reading, and at times we wish the meaning had been 
clearer, but it will help the careful reader to understand 
the European revolution which is commonly called the 
“ French." Dates are sometimes missing in the text, but 
there is a chronological table, as well as two biblio- 
graphies and an index. 

History of England. Vol. i., to 1509. Ву Dr. W. J. 
Perry. xvi+362 pp. (Relfe Bros.) 3s.—Dr. Perrv, head- 
master of St. Anne's School, Redhill, is dissatisfied with 
“ the general method adopted by writers of the text-books 
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in general use," and thinks that ‘‘ more importance ought 
to be given to the study of the development and growth of 
the English Constitution." He has therefore ‘‘ endeavoured 
to form his own opinions," and the result is the book 
under review. We think Dr. Perry has been unfortunate 
in the text-books he has seen. We can assure him that 
some of the more recent, the names of which he does not 
seem to know, would quite satisfy his requirements, and 
would have saved him the trouble of writing a book. At 
any rate, we cannot recommend his attempt. He is quite 
cut of date in his information; the authorities he quotes 
are for the most part antiquated; his constitutional history 
is old-fashioned and incorrect in many places. And for 
the purposes of a school text-book he has another defect. 
The construction of his sentences is often faulty, some- 
times, perhaps, owing to printers' errors, but sometimes 
not. 


Herocs of the European Nations. By A. R. H. 
Moncrieff. vi-4-194 pp. (Blackie.) 15. 6d.—This is a very 
good little book—one of those which children would read 
for their own pleasure and to their great profit. Hanging 
the story almost entirely on the lives of famous men, a 
sketch is given of the progress of European civilisation 
from the Trojan war to the battle of Waterloo. The other- 
wise tedious story of the Middle Ages is made interesting 
bv topical chapters which depart, wisely, írom strict 
chronological order, and it would perhaps have been well 
if a list of dates and an index had been added. We hope 
a second edition will afford the opportunity for this 
improvement. 


The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. By 
Sir E. Creasy. xi+333 pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. net.—The 
first edition of Sir E. Creasy's book was printed in 1853, 
the sixteenth іп 1892. This is а ‘‘ seventeenth and revised ” 
edition. '' Obsolete matters have been removed, and the 
later chapters have been brought up to date." But we 
seriously doubt the advantage of this putting of new wine 
into old bottles. 
so many new methods of telling our constitutional story 
have come into deserved vogue, that when the editors 
"hope they have reformed it indifferently " we feel in- 
clined to reply, '* О reform it altogether.” 


Geography. 

Our Own Islands. Ву Н. J. Mackinder. xv-4-298 pp. 
fPhilip.) 2s. 6d.—This is the first of Mr. Mackinder's 
much-anticipated ©“ Elementary Studies in Geography,” 
and is an excellent foretaste. "Three others are to follow : 
"Lands Beyond the Channel," '' Distant Lands," and 
"The British Empire." When completed, the series will 
meet the wants of an elementary or preparatory school. 
Mr. Mackinder is nothing if not original. Even in his 
sequence of chapters he strikes a new note; he breaks 
up his treatment of England by interpolating chapters on 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and justifies himself with 
the assertion that “ the essential contrasts of our land are 
onlv appreciated when it is considered whole." He is at 
his best when he is insisting on the human meaning of 
geography—and this, we are glad to see, he is always 
driving home by cause and effect; he is weakest when he 
is writing down to the level of his young readers. His 
style stimulates oral instruction; his maps effect realisa- 
tion. We should have preferred more exercises in the 
book; these must perforce be left to the teacher to initiate, 
and he will find plenty of material. The pictures—and 
there are a large number—are well selected, though not 
too well printed. Nevertheless, they are genuine tllustra- 
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tions, and should serve the purpose of “© question and 
answer " with gratifying results. The language is easy; 
there is perhaps a little too much of the appeal to the 
teacher here and there. The facts are simply put, and 
the reasoning is clear; that they are accurate goes with- 
out saying; that they are up to date is apparent, even 
though the publishers have not inserted a date on the 
title-page. There is no index, a defect to be remedied 
in the future editions, which are sure to be called for. 


A Junior Course of Comparative Geography. By P. H. 
L'Estrange. viii+239 pp. (Philip.) 2s. 6d. net.—In this 
book, Course А of Mr. L'Estrange's ‘‘ Progressive Course 
of Comparative Geography," which we reviewed at length 
in our issue for February last (p. 76), is published separ- 
atelv. It is unnecessary to state again the characteristics 
of the method of treatment; it will suffice to say that 
enough material is provided for two years’ work for 
pupils between the ages of eleven and thirteen, and that 
the book covers all the countries of the globe. 


Philips’ Progressive Ailas of Comparative Geography. 
Edited by P. H. L'Estrange. (Philip.) 3s. 6d. net.—The 
coloured maps from “ A Frogressive Course of Comparative 
Geography '' are here published separately. Тһе seventy- 
two plates with their 172 maps and diagrams should 
provide everything in the way of an atlas that ordinary 
classes in a secondary school require. The rgaps deal 
with the following aspects of each country: surface 
charactcristics and structure, seasonal temperatures and 
pressures, winds and rainfall, vegetation, minerals, com- 
munications, distribution: and .population, and political 
divisions. 


Philips’ Handy-volume Atlas of ihe World. By E. G. 
Ravenstein. Seventy-two plates with 112 pages of index. 
3s. 6d.—An atlas which, like this, has reached its seventh 
edition needs no recommendation here. It is sufficient to 
state that all the statistical matter in the letterpress has 
been revised and carefully brought up to date. We are 
confident that this very convenient atlas will maintain its 
well-deserved popularity. 


Round the World. 72 pp. (Philip.) 6d.—This is a first 
reader in elementary geography, and is adapted to Philips’ 
‘* Geographical Chart" or ‘‘ Wall Atlas" for elementary 
classes. The language is simple, and the print and paper 
excellent; but, given the chart above alluded to and a 
reasonably good teacher, one can hardly understand the 
raison d'étre of the book. 


Mathematics. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and 
the Secondary School. By J. W. A. Young. xviii+ 351 
pp. (Longmans.) 6s. net.—At the present moment there 
is no subject that is being more earnestly discussed among 
teachers than that of the training of the teacher, and the 
recent discussions on school mathematics have often led 
to the conclusion that the teacher is of much more import- 
ance than any syllabus for the efficient education of the 
pupil. There is no doubt that the best teachers are born 
and not made, but it is also true that the finest natural 
aptitudes can be made more efficient by proper training, 
and that for the average aspirant to the teaching pro- 
fession training is indispensable. The book under notice 
is one of the American Teachers’ Series, and is thus to 
a certain extent limited by the conditions that exist in 
the United States. But the main theme is not confined to 
any geographical boundary, and the value of the book is 
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The range of the book is very extensive, and a mere 
enumeration of the titles of its fifteen chapters would 
exceed the limits of space at our disposal. It is perhaps 
sufficient to state that there is hardly anv question that 
can arise with respect to the teaching of school mathe- 
matics that is not carefully discussed from more than one 
point of view and illustrated bv quotations from many 
writers. A good bibliography adds greatly to the value of 
a book which deserves the careful studv of all who are 
interested in the methods of presenting mathematics to 
the youthful mind, and which should be of special interest 
to teachers. 


A School Algebra Course. By F. Gorse. xii+300 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 3s.— This work is not so 
much a text-book of algebra as a collection of examples, 
which covers the ground up to and, including the binomial 
theorem. The examples are well arranged, and, especially 
at the beginning, are very well adapted for the average 
pupil. As a collection of exercises the book has much to 
recommend it, but we should be sorry to see it become 
the type of text-book for school use, though we are well 
aware that many excellent teachers desire that nothing 
more than sets of examples should be in the hands of 
their pupils. 


Elementary Geometry. Ву Cecil Hawkins. New 
edition. viii+306 pp. (Blackie.) 3s. 6d.—The changes 
made for this edition are said to have been suggested by 
experience in the class-room, the most notable, so far as 
we can judge, being in the treatment of parallels. The 
book is a good piece of work. We are sorry to find that 
experience has led to the postponement of proofs by 
symmetry; if it be the case that that method is too hard 
for beginners, then it must, of course, be reserved for a 
later stage. 


New Geometry Papers. By Rupert Deakin. тоз pp. 
(Macmillan.) 1s.—There аге cighty-four papers, each 
containing six questions. The papers are divided into 
fourteen sets, and at the beginning of each set are given 
the enunciations of the problems and theorems that are 
specially used in the set. The questions are usually very 
easy, and seem to be quite suitable for use with elementary 
classes; and as they cover the field of geometry up to and 
including similar triangles, they may be found serviceable 
in the school-room. 


Science and Technology. 

Nature Studies and Fairy Tales. Part ii. By Catherine 
I. Dodd. 224 pp.; 16 plates. (Nelson.)—In a com- 
mendatory introduction to these lessons for infants, Mr. 
W. Scott Coward thus describes their aim: “ Miss Dodd 
begins with literature, . . . and, selecting the fairy tale as 
the most suitable, chooses for the season of the vear a 
subject whose details permit of the introduction into her 
scheme of the various natural objects, such as birds, 
insects, trees, flowers, &c., belonging to that season. The 
drawing of these objects bv teachers and scholars finds 
its proper place in the scheme. Poetry of a suitable char- 
acter is enlisted into it; and the teaching is all drawn 
together to culminate in the unfolding and enforcement of 
some wholesome and important moral lesson." We аге 
assured, and can well believe, that such lessons have met 
with great success in practice. 


Principles of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen and B. M. Davis. 
ix+555 pp. (Ginn.) 6s. 6d.—This admirable text-book 
should meet with a warm welcome. ‘Though its method 
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is well abreast of recent discovery and speculation, and 
fairly advanced students will find it to contain many 
stimulating chapters. Among special features may be 
mentioned a consecutive series of instructive studies of 
tvpical cryptogams as illustrations of the evolutionary his- 
tory of plants, and a clear discussion of ecological botany. 
The remarks on classification are so good that many readers 


will wish they had included considerably more detail. The 
book contains some доо excellent illustrations. 
Introduction to Plant Ecology. Ву G. Henslow. x+130 


pp. (Stanford.) 2s. 6d.—It goes without saying that an 
essay by Prof. Henslow on “the study of living plants 
at home" will amply repay perusal, and both teachers and 
students of botany will find this little book a storehouse 
of information and—what is even better—suggestion. We 
gather that its immediate object is to assist candidates for 
the examination in botany of the Natural Science Tripos, 
Cambridge; it ought, however, to appeal to a much wider 
circle of readers. 


The Principles of Horticulture. By Wilfred Mark Webb. 
136 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—This '' introduction to the theor- 
etical side of horticulture’? has been written primarily for 
the benefit of those engaged in its practice. We have 
nothing but praise for the book. It is written in the 
simplest of language, yet with scrupulous accuracy; the 
illustrations are excellent and numerous ; and, throughout, 
the fact that successful gardening depends on scientific 
method is convincingly demonstrated. 


An Introduction to Practical Botany. By E. H. Davies. 
127 pp. (Dent.) 2s.—This consists of seventy-eight lessons 
arranged on the heuristic system. The subjects are judi- 
ciously selected, and the questions are designed to cultivate 
accurate observation and thought on the part of the pupils. 
The course is suitable for young beginners, and may be 
cordially recommended. 


Seasonal Botany. By M. O"Brien Harris. 56 pp., in- 
terleaved. (Blackie.) 8d.—A most useful set of hints to 
teachers on the arrangement of the work of classes taking 
general and physiological botany. The three years’ course 
mapped out is primarily intended for pupils who have pre- 
viously gone through a course in experimental science. 


The Commoner Wild Birds of Great Britain. By David 
T. Price. 62 pp. (Gurney and Jackson.) 1s. net.—Those 
who wish to identify the birds they meet in country rambles 
will find this little book a useful pocket-companion. The 
method of classification used is somewhat rough and readv, 
but, considering its purpose, is no worse on that account. 


Miscellaneous. 

In Statu Pupillari. viii4-287 pp. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 
6s.—This is an anonymous novel dealing with the life of 
girl students at the women's college of '' Hypatia,” іп or 
near the University of '' Atlantis." The geographical and 
academical terms used throughout show clearly that 
'" Hypatia " stands for Newnham and “ Atlantis "" stands 
for Cambridge; and it seems likely that many of the 
fictitious personages introduced could be readily identified 
with ''real'' personages by the Granta. But the por- 
traiture is done with such sympathy that it could hardly 
give offence to the originals, if there are any and if thev 
still live (for the story deals with the early days of 
Hypatia); and in this respect, as in many others, the book 
contrasts very favourably with several notable (or perhaps 
one should sav '' notorious ") attempts to describe univer- 
sitv life in the form of fiction. Quite apart from these 
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actively engaged within the pale of the University), the 
book deserves warm commendation for the skill with which 
the writer introduces typical scenes without wearying us 
with the sensational and the hackneved, and especially for 
the loving yet not blind insight displayed in depicting the 
difficulties and aspirations connected with the introduction 
of higher education for women, and the thoughts and 
ways of well-differentiated specimens of the sweet girl 
graduate. The heroine is often reproached by her girl friends 
with being ''too feminine "; but neither her friends nor 
those who know her only from her biography think any 
the worse of her for that. Neither those who have them- 
selves experienced life in a women's college, nor those who 
have not had that experience, could safely pronounce on 
such a book a general verdict sueh as '' true ” or “ false ''; 
certainly, however, it impresses itself on one with a slight 
acquaintance from the outside, with such life as simple, 
sincere, and interesting, and true to nature. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in Tug Scoot Wonrp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appcar together. 


Dorothea Beale Memorial Fund. 


IMMEDIATELY after Miss Beale’s funeral the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College Guild, which represents the former pupils 
of the college, took into consideration the question of a 
memorial to perpetuate her name. A committee was 
appointed and communications were opened with the 
council and the staff of the college, such of the pupils, 
past and present, as could be easily reached, and a few of 
Miss Beale’s personal friends. As a result of these com- 
munications more than 61,200 has been subscribed in 
sums varying from £50 to a shilling, and after careful 
consideration it has been decided that the memorial should 
take the form of: 

(1) A tablet to be placed within the college, which is, of 
course, Miss Beale’s true monument. 

(2) A monument as worthy as may be of its surround- 
ings in the Lady Chapel in Gloucester Cathedral, where 
she was laid to rest. 

(3) A fund for the benefit of members of the staff, past 
or present, and of old pupils who may be in special need. 

It is thought that the time has now arrived when others 
than those originally addressed may be invited to associate 
themselves with this tribute to Miss Beale’s memory. 
There are many old pupils whose addresses the researches 
of the committee have been unable to discover, and many 
who sympathise with Miss Beale’s work and revere her 
memory who have not been directly connected with the 
college. Tre ScuootL Wonrp will be able to give us 
valuable assistance in letting these classes know what has 
been done and is doing in the matter, and I venture to ask 
vou to enable us to secure that assistance. 

The secretary of the committee is Miss M. M. Shewell, 
Ash Priors, Cheltenham. The treasurer is Miss Agatha 
Leonard, Ladies' College, Cheltenham. Subscriptions may 
be sent to the treasurer or paid to Lloyds Bank, either at 
Cheltenham or at 16, St. James's Street, London, S.W. 

Joun R. MAGRATH. 

(Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Chairman of 
the Dorothea Beale Memorial Committee.) 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 
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The British Association's Educational Programme. 

Tur British Association will meet from Wednesday, 
July 31st, to Wednesday, August 7th, under the presid- 
ency of Sir David Gill, K.C.B., F.R.S. The president 
of Section L (Educational Science) is Sir Philip Magnus, 
M.P., and the vice-presidents of the same section are Mr. 
W. M. Heller and Prof. M. E. Sadler. 

The chief educational discussions will be on Thursday, 
Friday, Monday, and Tuesday, August rst, 2nd, sth, and 
6th. The following provisional programme will be of 
interest to teachers and other educationists who are able to 
attend the meeting. 

Sir Philip Magnus in his presidential address to be 
delivered on the morning of Thursday, August rst, may be 
expected to reflect experience gained in a long career of 
educational work as lecturer and examiner, superintendent 
and secretary of the Department of Technology of the Cijy 
and Guilds of London Institute, member of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education (1881-1884) and of the 
London School Board, member of the Senate of London 
University, and representative of the University in 
Parliament. 

On the same day there will be a joint meeting with 
Section H (Anthropology) to discuss the measurement of 
development in childhood, with particular reference to the 
recommendations of the Physical Deterioration Committee 
(1904, Cd. 2175). It will be remembered that this com- 
mittee found no trustworthy evidence whatever to show 
whether the nation was or was not progressively deterior- 
ating, and therefore advised the collection of definite data 
“with a view to correct impressions, however acquired, 
and to get at the bedrock of fact." Sir Victor Horsley, 
F.R.S., will urge that the report of the committee should 
be put into execution by the Government. Prof. D. J. 
Cunningham, F.R.S., will give an account of the work of 
the Anthropometric Committee of the British Association, 
which during the past year has included the consideration 
of anthropometrics in schools. Dr. F. C. Shrubsall will 
deal with the kind of measurements which should be 
taken, the objects of various measurements, and some 
results obtained. There will also be a paper by Mr. J. 
Gray on some correlations which have been worked out 
from results of measurements, and one by Mr. E. Meyrick, 
F.R.S., Marlborough College, on practical difficulties. 

The whole of Friday, August 2nd, will be occupied with 
a discussion of the Scholarship Svstem. Invitations to 
contribute papers on this subject have been accepted by 
Miss J. Cleghorn, member of the Executive of the National 
Union of Teachers; Mr. A. R. Pickles, President of the 
National Union of Teachers; Miss S. Heron, Headmistress 
of the Wvyggeston High School for Girls, Leicester; Mr. 
J. L. Paton, High-Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School; Mr. G. Gidley Robinson, representing Preparatory 
Schools; Rev. A. A. David, Headmaster of Clifton College ; 
Mr. H. B. Baker, F.R.S., Lee's Reader in Chemistrv to 
the University of Oxford; Prof. H. A. Miers, F.R.S., 
Wavnflete Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford; and Prof. 
M. E. Sadler, Professor of the History and Administration 
of Education, Victoria University, Manchester. 

The curricula of secondary schools will form the subject 
of discussion on the morning of Monday, August 5th, in 
connection with the report of a committce on that subject. 
The committee was appointed at the York meeting ''to 
consider and advise as to the curricula of secondary schools ; 
in the first instance the curricula of boys’ schools,’’ the 
members being, chairman, Sir Oliver Lodge, Е.К.5. ; 
secretary, Mr. C. M. Stuart; also Mr. T. E. Page, Profs. 
M. E. Sadler, H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., and J. Perry, 
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F.R.S., Sir Philip Magnus, M.P., Principal Griffiths, 
F.R.S., Dr. Gray, Prof. H. A. Miers, F.R.S., Mr. A. E. 
Shipley, F.R.S., Prof. J. Findlay, and Sir William 
Huggins, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

In recent years the scientific teaching of various school 
subjects has been considered, and there have been reports 
or discussions on the teaching of chemistry (Leeds, 1890), 
of mathematics (Belfast, 1902), and of botany (Southport, 
1903). This year there will be a joint meeting of Section 
D (Zoology) with Section L on the '' Teaching of Biology 
in Schools,” to be introduced by Mr. O. H. Latter, senior 
science master at Charterhouse. Prof. S. J. Hickson, 
F.R.S., and Mr. M. D. Hill (Eton) will take part in the 
discussion. 

On the morning of Tuesday, August 6th, there will be 
a continuation of the discussion started by Prof. A. 
Smithells at York on the possibility of extending the scien- 
tific spirit to domestic subjects in girls’ schools. Among 
other papers will be one by Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald on 
'" The Technical Day School for Girls." In the after- 
noon a discussion on ‘“‘ Scientific Teaching in Relation 
to Trade Classes and Industrial Requirements " will be 
opened by Mr. C. T. Millis, Principal of the Educational 
Department of the Borough Polytechnic Institute, London, 
who will deal with ''Problems of Trade Education con- 
sidered in Relation to our School Svstem "; and Mr. 
J. H. Hawthorn, Headmaster of the Municipal Technical 
School, Leicester. 

No technical qualification is required on the part of an 
applicant for admission to the association as a member 
or as an associate. Members pay £2 on admission, and 
#1 for any subsequent year in which they attend an 
annual meeting, without further liability. Associates pay 
Жі for each annual meeting they attend. Ladies аге 
admitted on the same terms. 

It may save some trouble if all inquiries as to tickets, 
list of hotels, and lodgings and other local arrangements 
are addressed to the Hon. Local Secretaries, British Asso- 
ciation, Leicester. Communications affecting only the 
business of the Educational Science Section should be sent to 
one of the following secretaries: W. D. Eggar, Eton 
College, Windsor; L. Saville Laver, Wyggeston School, 
Leicester; Hugh Richardson, Bootham School, York; or to 
me. R. A. GREGORY 


39, Blenheim Road, (Recorder). 
Bedford Park, W. 


Experimental Determination of Charles’s Law. 

THE apparatus is a simplified form of that sold by 
Messrs. Gallenkamp and Co., and was designed to main- 
tain the mercury column in each tube at the same tempera- 
ture. The results obtained, even in the hands of younger 
students, are gratifying, and the apparatus can be supplied 
to a large number of students at a low cost. 

The outer vessel A is a large-sized lamp-glass, 31 cm. 
long, 6 cm. wide at the top, and 8 cm. wide at the 
bottom. ‘The top of the lamp-glass is fitted with an india- 
rubber bung, B. The most important part of the 
apparatus is the inner tube, C, which consists of a piece 
of tubing, 1 cm. external diameter and about 65 cm. long. 
This is bent, in the bat's-wing burner, to the shape shown. 
Before bending it is well to ascertain that the bore of 
the tube is constant, and the interior should be well 
cleaned. ‘The short limb of the tube must be closed, and 
should be flattened by pressing on a smooth, flat surface. 
The difficult part in the construction of the tube is the 
three-way at D. This is made (after sealing the short 
limb and bending) by carefully heating in the foot blow- 


pipe flame a small portion of the bottom of the tube at | 


D, and then blowing gently. A small ''aneurism ” is 
formed at the heated portion of the glass tube, which, 
when broken carefully, will give a circular hole of about 
the same sectional area as that of the tubing. About 
12 cm. of tubing (preferably from the same length of 
tubing from which the other portion has been cut) is made 
hot at one end, and at the same time the circular hole in 
the other tube is similarly heated. Both these operations 
are carried out simultaneously in the foot blow-pipe flame, 
and if care is taken no water will condense inside either 
of the tubes. When both pieces of tube are '' soft," the 
end of one is placed carefully on the circular hole of the 
other, and, by heating and gently blowing, a good tight 
joint is obtained. ‘The joint must be carefully annealed 
by allowing it to cool down very slowly. The single tube 
at D is now fitted through a hole in the bung at E, and 
is fitted with a piece of indiarubber pressure tubing at F. 
This terminates in a thistle funnel at H, and by this 
means the air in C can 
always be kept under a con- 
stant pressure during an ex- 
periment. A thermometer 
(preferably опе reading to 
1/10ths of a degree centi- 
grade) is fitted, by means of 
rubber bands, between the 
two limbs at K, and its zero 
adjusted to the top of the 
meniscus of the mercury when 
the level of the mercury is 
the same in both tubes. The 
length of the air column (as 
well as the temperature of 
the bath) at the commence- 
ment and at the end of the 
experiment can be read off 
easily by means of the thermo- 
meter scale, because, if the 
tube is of constant bore, the 
volume of the tube will be 
proportional to its length. 
Steam is passed into the water 
in the lamp-glass through a 
glass tube, M, and the tem- 
perature is kept constant 
throughout the water by the 
stirrer at N. | 

In order to carry out an experiment, the mercury 
reservoir is raised or lowered until the level of mercury 
in the two limbs, is the same. The length of the air 
column is read off simultaneously with the temperature. 
Steam is now passed into the water until a rise of about 
50° C. has been registered, the water in the lamp-glass 
being weli stirred the whole time. The steam tube is 
now disconnected, the levels of mercury once more 
adjusted by means of the reservoir, and the length of the 
air column and the temperature of the bath read off. 

Ihe íollowing example is an expcriment carried out in 
the school laboratory with this apparatus : 


Bcotton woo! ` 


Let a=the coefficient of expansion of air. 
Length of air column at start —42 діуіѕіопѕ = L 


„„ m finish = 48:5 » =L 
Temperature of bath at start =4° C. =/ 
» Т finish = 47° C. =f. 


Then 42 divisions of air heated through 43° C. expand 6'5 divisions 


°С. T 6'5 »» 
43 


and ii ji is 


—O'I 5I division. 
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If 42 divisions were cooled to o° C., the total decrease 
would be 0-151X4=0-b04 division, and the length of the 
air column at o? C. would be 42— 0-604 — 41-396 divisions. 
Then41:396 divisions at o'C. expand O'151 division through 1° C. 


ivisi ds -9-15! divisions " 
I cision » EXPERS I Tio ivisi 
= 0'00365. 
The coeffcient of expansion may also be obtained from 
the formula 
L' - L(14-at), 
from which 


but in thís case L must be the length of the air column 
at o? C. and t the interval of temperature from o? C. 
4:455 41 399 
41:390 x 47 
=0°00365. 


The coefficient of expansion is given direct from the 
equation 


L 14 

D1 4a/ 
_ 4% I+4a 
485 1+47a 


and a=0'00365. 

A curve may be constructed on squared paper, having 
the lengths of the air column plotted as abscissz and the 
temperatures as ordinates. A straight line will be obtained 
which should cut, when produced, the zero of volume at 
-273° C. (absolute zero). For this exercise the read- 
ings of the temperatures of the bath and lengths of the 
air column should be taken for every ro? C. In order to 
facilitate this, the boiling flask should be fitted with a 
three-way tube, one way of which is fitted with a piece 
of rubber tubing and a pinch-cock. The removal of the 
latter diverts the passage of the steam from the lamp- 
glass to the air. E. T. BUCKNELL. 

St. Philips Grammar School and the Oratory School, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Pessimism in Edueation. 


Tue discussion between Prof. Armstrong and Mr. 
Oliphant has gone beyond the subject of literature teach- 
ing; it has touched what is behind the teaching of any 
subject, and extended to the aims underlying all educa- 
tion. What might be called the conservative and liberal 
ideals are opposed, and the acquisition of knowledge joins 
issue with the raising of character and learning the art 
of living. ‘Ihey should join forces; but since it is the 
aim of most teachers, and even the tendency of the re- 
mainder, to give the first, it is well to emphasise Prof. 
Armstrong’s views at the expense of Mr. Oliphant. 

The latter has not, I think, criticised Prof. Armstrong’s 
article fairly, for he has taken phrases and sentences 
from their context, and has forced them into a meaning 
of his own, deducing from this the idea that the article 
on '' The Neglected Art of Plain Reading " is contra- 
dictory, and that Prof. Armstrong means ten times more 
than he does. 

Would it not be better to see whether Prof. Armstrong's 
indictments against the average teacher and the teaching 
of Engtish do not contain a great deal of truth—truth 
which others beside himself have discovered? Mr. 
Oliphant is quite right when he says that ‘‘ if the youthful 
student is not attracted at the outset, there is great risk 
that all his later work in literature will have too much of 
the character of drudgery to fulfil its purpose, and that 
the habit of private reading will never be firmly estab- 
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the edge of appetite, and may even create a distaste that 
will never be really overcome." But so is Prof. Arm- 
strong right in saying, ' Having made this admission, 
he at once proceeds, however, to recommend a course of 
reading which undoubtedly would savour of drudgery in 
the eyes of every healthy boy." Mr. Oliphant actually 
proposes that boys and girls should study Southey's '' Life 
of Nelson,” after a year or two of Scott! I have known 
students of twenty or twenty-one pronounce that book 
“ dry " —what would children of fifteen think of it? Boys 
would not “take what was put upon them without 
demur ” if it was of that kind, and neither would girls, 
who are not such “dear obedient creatures ™° as Prof. 
Armstrong seems to think, for which let us be thankful. 

What is it we do need to aim at in literature teaching? 
At the back of all the subordinate aims is there not the 
prime one of inculcating a desire to read the best, and 
the wish to go on with it when school days are over ? 
The books borrowed írom libraries show that this aim is 
but fecbly carried out, for the most popular are far from 
the best. The reason for this is twofold: there is a dis- 
like for good literature or there is ignorance regarding 
what is the best to read. 'The impression that good 
literature is dull and only fit for school reading is caused 
by prematurely forcing what would at a later stage be 
appreciated and enjoyed. Mr. Oliphant would do this by 
his selection, and in no study is it so inexcusable, for it 
frustrates the very aim of literature teaching. All children 
like stories; therefore the beginning can be with them. 
Delight in a story will lead to enjoyment of beauty in 
language and thought, and thence to discussion on style 
and opinions. In this later stage the teacher has the 
opportunity of instilling more than a love of literature. 
He can guide thought, check conventionality, and inspire 
ideals. It all depends on the teachers, in spite of Prof. 
Armstrong's opinion that they do too much and stand 
in the way. They cannot do too much so long as the 
pupil does it too, nor can they give too much. But they 
must have it to give, and that is where Prof. Armstrong 
is right in his so-called pessimism—the majority have it 
not to give. They have not learnt the value of individu- 
ality, and walk in the paths of convention. Prof. Arm- 
strong recommends the ‘‘ Upton Letters"" to striving 
teachers; let there be added to that a far more inspiring 
book, Kappa's ‘ Let Youth but Know.” 

A guide is necessary to the young traveller in the 
realms of reading, but he must feel that the guide is 
trustworthy, for if he is decoyed into reading something 
“dry” he will not follow again. No book that is read 
in school should be, or become, drv; if it does, something 
is wrong somewhere. When it is finished the readers 
should be glad they have read it, and wish for more like 
it. An informal discussion at the end of the year on the 
books read will show what has been appreciated and give 
limits for the next year's work. 

Prof. Armstrong's advice to boys and girls to read 
practically anything and everything, and in time they 
will learn to separate the wheat from the chaff, is rather 
too wide. Most would separate the two in time, but 
some chaff in the shape of novelettes and penny dreadfuls 
will have left its influence behind, and it would remain 
Mr. Oliphant 
is right when he says that ''even if all young people 
had ready access to a well-stocked library, the greater 
number would rarely enter it except under compulsion, and 
of those who did venture inside, the majority would be 
satisfied with the most frivolous books thev could find, 
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and would never develop a taste for any other class of 
literature unless through some outside influence '"'; but 
he does not suggest the right influence. 

Ignorance of what is best is often the cause of its 
neglect, and many young people with an innate taste for 
beauty of thought and expression gradually lose it after 
school days for want of using and satisfying that taste. 
Besides recommending authors and books, a list of the 
books which everyone ought to have read by the time 
he or she is twenty-one would be useful. It would be a 
guide to after-school reading, and form a starting point 
for further study. 

Of course, opinions will differ as to the books in the 
list, but the following is an attempt: 

Fiction. 

Dickens, ‘“ David Copperfield,” &c.; Scott, '' Ivanhoe,” 
'* Waverley,” ‘“ Kenilworth,” &c. ; Goldsmith, '' The Vicar 
of Wakefield; C. Brontë, ''Jane Eyre”; Kingsley, 
" Water Babies," *'' Yeast," ''Hypatia"'; Thackeray, 
“ Vanity Fair," ‘‘ Esmond,” &c.; George Eliot, '' Adam 
Bede,"' ** Mill on the Floss,” ‘‘ Silas Marner,” &c. ; Reade, 
‘Cloister and the Hearth”; Meredith, ‘‘ Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel "; Macdonald, ‘‘ Robert Falconer.” 


Poeiry. 
The poems in Palgrave's '' Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics," parts i. and ii.; Shakespeare's Plays. 


Essays, Сес. 

Drummond, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the World’’; 
Lamb, ''Essavs of Elia"; Holmes, ''Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table ’’; Carlyle, ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-worship ”’; 
Emerson, '* Essays °; Ruskin, “© Sesame and Lilies "' (for 
girls especially). E. M. WHITE. 


Experiment to show the Existence of Openings on 
Leaves. 

Tux following experiment, which I have used for show- 
ing that the external coating of a leaf must be pierced by 
openings, may be of interest to some of your readers. 
The apparatus is shown in the accompanying figure. The 
leaf (A), which must be quite undamaged, is sealed by 
its petiole into a piece of glass tubing (C) drawn out to a 
fairly fine point and dipping into water (D) contained 
in the flask. Through the 
two-holed rubber stopper 
(B) passes the tube (C), and 
a second piece of tubing (H) 
bent at right angles, fitted 
with a piece of rubber 
tubing (G) and clip (F). 
On exhausting the air above 
the water, a stream of 
bubbles rises from the end 
of the tube C to the sur- 
face of the water. By con- 
tinuing the process of ex- 
haustion, the stream of 
bubbles may be produced 
indefinitely, and hence, 
since all the joints of the 
apparatus are air-tight, the 
experiment shows that there 
must be openings in the surface of the leaf. Further, on 
fastening the clip, the size of the air bubbles, which still 
appear, gradually diminishes, until finally the bubbles them- 
selves disappear. The explanation of the latter part of 
the experiment is a useful exercise on pressures. 

The County School, Barry, Glam. E. H. Davies. 
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English Conversation Assistants in German Schools. 


I wisH to direct the attention of your readers to the 
scheme, arranged by the Board of Education and the 
Prussian Minister of Education, by means of which 
Englishmen can be appointed ''conversation assistants '" 
in first-rate German schools. 

I take this upon myself because it was officially stated a 
few days ago in the Prussian House of Representatives 
that, in consequence of the fact that Englishmen had not 
availed themselves of this opportunity in sufficient numbers, 
it was proposed to throw it open to Americans also. As 
this can only arise through prevalent ignorance of the 
scheme among English teachers and students, may I refer 
all interested in the subject to the Director of Special 
Inquiries, Board of Education Library, St. Stephen’s 
House, Cannon Row, Westminster ? 

The arrangement is intended for those who wish to study 
the German language, but I stated frankly that with me 
German was a secondary consideration; I wished to study 
in a German university. Every facility was given me, 1 
was treated by the staff and director of the school with 
the utmost politeness, and my ‘‘ conversations " have been 
a continual source of interest and recreation. They 
average two hours a day, and the uniform salary paid is 
£s 105. a month. 

Hoping Englishmen will take pity on the poor German 
youth and save him from the impending peril of a nasal 
accent. ERNEST BowMAN LUDLAM. 

Karlstr. 17, Kiel. 


The Aim of Modern Language Teachers. 


No one would nowadays maintain that to train boys 
for written tests is the aim of modern language teachers. 

This passage occurs in an excellent paper by Mr. F. M. 
Vipan in your issue for May, 1907. Is the writer justified 
in making this easy assumption? The requirements of 
external examiners absolutely necessitate interminable paper 
practice on the part of the class. Even H.M. Inspectors 
(who, whatever they may be in theory, are also in practice 
examiners) attach the utmost importance to rigid gram- 
matical accuracy, such as can only be attained by. very 
extensive paper practice. Now, the average foreign 
language master knows that his bread and butter depends 
—next to his disciplinary powers—on his power of pleasing 
the external examiner and the Government Inspector. In 
such circumstances I venture to think that Mr. Vipan has 
jumped somewhat too hastily to his apparently self-evident 
conclusion. SIGMA. 
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THE APPROACH TO LINEAR AND 
QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 


By J. M. Снир, B.A., B.Sc. 
Lecturer in Mathematics, Technical College, Derby. 


HIS paper is written in the hope that it will 
be useful in suggesting means for sur- 
mounting some of the diíficulties, and as 

a warning against some of the pitfalls, which 
beset the path of the beginner in algebra. These 
last three words form the very epitome of all the 
pitfalls. There should be no such thing as a 
"beginner in algebra.’’ Algebra should be so 
treated—as generalised arithmetic—that the boy 
should be well forward on his way before ever 
he realises that he is doing anything else but 
arithmetic. If ‘‘ substitutions '' are taught from 


. formula used in physics, engineering, and other 


^ on a real ‘‘ live ” 


branches of science—I have found a lesson on 
arithmetic and geometric progression a good in- 
troduction to algebra !—symbols will rapidly take 
meaning. A lesson on arith- 
metical L.C. M.—the method used being, of 
course, that of '' prime factors ''—should be fol- 


 lowed by, or rather merged into, one on in- 


CARS 


Ь 805.2 


dices, powers, and logarithms treated graphicallv. 
A lesson in arithmetic on the meaning of '' one- 
and-half times six," in which the convention 
that ax b—bxa for all positive numbers 15 
assumed as the fundamental law of multiplica- 
tion—no boy ever yet reallv understood the 
"operator ’’ explanation—should be followed by 
the proof, by areas of rectangles, that 


(a — b)(c - d) - ac — bc — ad - bd, 


so long as a>b, cœd, the minus sign having its 
simple arithmetical meaning. Hence, assuming 
this formula as the fundamental law for multi- 
plication of all quantities, the '' rule of signs ” 
follows immediately. 

I need not multiply examples further; I have 
already outlined such a scheme as this in these 
columns." It may be worth mentioning that on 


the Continent text-books are in use in which arith- | 


metic and algebra are worked together in parallel. 
That such a method is, unfortunately, not in 
general use in England is, however, manifest from 


l "Algebra as Generalised Arithmetic” (Tue Ѕсноог. WORLD, june. 
1205). 
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the reports of various examiners. In spite of 
the recent reform in teaching elementary mathe- 
matics, and the general introduction of graphical 
illustrations, algebra is still a thing of symbols, 
signs, RULES, and that magical letter of mystery, 
x. In this connection I feel very strongly that 
Mr. Hall, in his letter to THE SCHOOL Worp of 
April, 1905, strikes at the very root of the matter. 


' Graphs are too often taught—and frequently badly 


at that—too much for their own sake, and too 
little for their legitimate purpose—illustration, 
suggestion, and verification. А question on 
graphs is bad (with a big B) if the curve is the 
sole end and aim: the curve should be simply 
the means of illustrating and clearing up some 
difficult point, such as interpolation; of suggest- 
ing new ideas, such as the algebraical meaning 
of a negative quantity, the rate of change of 
a function, the number of roots of a quadratic, 
and how they change from two real unequal, 
through two equal, to two imaginary quantities ; 
as a method of approximation to the roots of 
equations, the ordinary algebraical solution of 
which is not within the boy's grasp, or'as a rough 
check on roots already obtained, and so forth; but 
always as the means, and not as the end. 

At no period of the beginner's progress does 
his future mental agility depend so much on 
teacher or text-book as it does when he starts 
' equations." Oh, that a Dictator should arise 
with authority, who would absolutelv and un- 
reservedly condemn to the flames all beginners' 
text-books having in them soul-destroving batches 
of equations '' for practice,” and consign to some 
barren island all teachers who set beginners to 
solve an equation, which has not been obtained, 
with or by the class, from a problem! Equations 
would then possess a lively interest for a far 
greater percentage of a class, especially if one 
were unconventional enough to label a batch of 
problems ‘‘ Puzzles.’’ If it is felt that апу 
elementary equation should be worked out as a 
'* type,” and half-a-dozen problems of sorts, em- 
bodving the idea of this type, cannot be con- 
cocted, then either the equation as a general rule 
is valueless as a type, or the teacher—ought to 
be teaching some other subject. 

These mathematical puzzles can be started quite 
early, with such a '' problem ° as ''* A number 

U 


24.2 


is less than four times itself by 12; find it.” 
working to be as follows: 


The 


Number z4 times number - 12 
Hence, adding 12 to both sides of the equation— which 
dogs not alter the equality-— (Wefer to axiom. ) 
', Number +12=4 times number 
. 12=3 times number 
"24 = the number 
or the number = 4. 


The last step will, if any explanation is neces- 
sary, have to be explained as the reverse of multi- 
plication, multiplication itself being only a re- 
peated use of the axiom, '' If equals are added 
to equals, the sums are equal. ” 

The explanations necessary in this simple 
“© puzzle," involving all the elementary rules for 
equations, may well take up a whoie lesson. 
Especially should the disappearance of the 12 
from the right-hand side of the equation and 
its appearance on the left-hand side with its sign 
changed be shown to depend on the axiom quoted 
above, and not on some arbitrary Rute. The 
next lesson might suggest the use of n, the 
initial letter of number, as a sort of mathematical 
shorthand; and a few similar “© puzzles ’’ should 
be worked out, with the assistance of the class, 
in words and in svmbols, the solutions being set 
side by side, step bv step with one another, on 
the blackboard, the fact that n is a number being 
insisted on continually. Later, take such a pro- 
blem as '' The sum of two numbers is 17, and 
their difference 3; find them." Starting with— 

Greater number + smaller number = 17 
Greater number - smaller number = 3, 


as abbreviations for ‘‘ greater 
‘smaller number ’’ respectively, 


suggest g, S 
number ' and 
and rewrite— 

+521750 = 3. 


Work out (i) bv substituting g—5s-3 from the 
second equation in the first, and find s, and hence 
g. and (it) bv adding and subtracting the two 
equations obtain g and s. Full explanations must 
be given, but do not tell the bov he is doing 
' simultaneous equations.’’ Insist on the pro- 
blem being properly finished off with a statement, 
such as— 
Hence the numbers are 10, 7. 

and let the result be verified immediately in the 
problem and not in the equation. 

Proceeding in this wav, alwavs considering the 
working out of an equation as the means and 
not the end, the interest of the class will be 
stimulated; moreover, the innate fighting spirit 
of the bov will be aroused bv posing an equation 
as something to be tackled and licked, whilst the 
master sees fair play. To my mind, there is 
nothing more vicious and disastrous than showing 
a bov the method of solving a certain type of 
equation, and setting him ten or a dozen ‘‘ like 
it’? for homework. Let each problem or equa- 
tion or what-not be different, if only in some 
small detail, from anvthing done before, so that 
there is some necessity for thought, and not a 
possibilitv of mere mechanical manipulation of 
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| unintelligible symbols. I give an example of 
‚ some of the most useful types of equations paired 
| with a problem from which it 15 derived. 


(1) Problem. ‘*Find four consecutive numbers such tha 
their sum is six times the least." 

Equation, x -x tlt xt24x32-6:. 

(ii) Problem.  ** The sum of two numbers is 55 ; one-fifth of 
one and one-sixth of the other together make 10. Find the 
numbers." 

Equation, i t 1(55 - 7) = 10. 

(iii) Problem, < What is the price of eggs per dozen when 
two more in a shilling's worth lowers the price one penny per 
dozen ? "' | 


M4 ion 144, multiply across by x(.x — 1). 
x x-i 


Equation. 

Similar problems, giving two and three simple 
simultaneous equations, can easily be constructed. 
The following is especially noteworthy, as bringing 
out a very general difficulty for beginners. 


(iv) Problem. 
Derby and back. 
he obtains a bicycle and cycles the remaining 75 miles 15 
Derby. On returning, he walks as far as Leicester (39 
miles from Derby), and having sent on his machine {тот 


* A man sets out to go from London to 
He walks to Bedford (45 miles), where 


| 
| 
Derby to Leicester by train, he cycles the remaining 
go miles to London. It takes him 17 hours from London 
| to Derby, and 14 hours from Derby to London. Find his 
rates of walking and cycling.” 
: 48 , 75 
Equations. Эш]. (1) 
Y 
30 90 
Sin Se OS. cae once Gia. 8] 
voy 


The usual text-book method is that of '' chang- 
ing the variable ''; but, besides being confusing. 
it frequently happens that the beginner gives the 

values obtained for the new variables as the solu- 

tion, and not those of the old variables, their 
reciprocals. This is avoided—and the method is 
valuable in other ways—by teaching the boy to 
work out the equations as they stand with the 
| 


Thus— 


: I 
variables E 


I 
Multiply (1) by 6 .*. 270 (1) + 430 (5) -102 
I I 
Multiply (2) bv 5 .*. 150( 1) + 450 [S —70 
I 
120 Jes 
4 
= T or r= 3} 


Hence from (1) n(;)eu- 12-25 
J 


‚1—1 ory 2 15 
J^ 15 


*. Speed of walking is 32 miles per hour and speed ^ 
cycling is 15 miles per hour. 


' It will be noticed that problem (iii) results in 1 
quadratic equation. I consider quadratis аге 
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hopelessly out of place in most text-books. It 
cannot be insisted too strongly that the beginner 
should not have the slightest idea that a solution 
by formula exists. The working out of the 
general case should be relegated to its proper 
place, the first section of a chapter on '' Theory 
of Quadratic Equations," when the equation 
should be quoted in the form— 


ах? +2bx+c=0 


If the general equation is thus left out of 
account (and consequently there will be no 
formula), there is no earthly reason why the boy 
should not proceed straight on to quadratics as 
soon as he has acquired decent facility in sym- 
bolic expression by doing a considerable number 
of the easy problems suggested above, provided 
he has a fitting preparation. This preparation 
should consist of lessons on factors : 

(1) Monomial factors, &c. 

(2) Types, (x+a)}, (x—ay, (x+a) (x—a). 

(3) Completing the square, and writing an ex- 
pression as the difference of two squares. 

(4) Туре x?+2ax+b, by “‘ difference 
squares. '' 

This should be merged into a lesson on binomial 
multiplication, by verifying the product of each 
pair of factors mentallv, and from this the usual 
"guess " method for this type should materialise 
gradually. 

(5) Туре ax?+2bx+c, by reduction to the pre- 
ceding type, by the substitution y= aw. 

The boy, it will be found, will rapidly assimilate 
from numerical examples the fact that— 


of 


3642 17x - 35 , becomes 
OF +17 х убал - 35х36 | 36:0 +172 - 35 
36 _ (360+?) (26 +?) (26x -?) 
_F+HIZV— 35 x 36 | | 30 — 
р 36 | (where the numbers re^) 
Gre as Cy - 28) | | quired are such that 
i 30 | product = 36 x 35 - 
_ (36.0 +45) (36 + 28) | | difference = 17 | 
d 36 greater has a + sign 
36x +45 36r+28 _ (36x 45) (36x - 28) 
9 4 4 | 36 


=(41 +5) (90-7) = (40+ 5) (0x - 7) 


Thus perhaps what may be called the ‘‘ pons 
asinorum " of algebra is crossed easily and 
systematically. The usual ‘‘ criss-cross " style 
is an abomination. 

Of these five lessons, (1) will probably have 
been taken with arithmetical prime factors; (2) 
and (3) together, with illustrations by areas of 
rectangles, as an outcome of the determination 
of the ‘‘ rule of signs '' by the method suggested 
above; (4) and (s) should be introduced by the 
discussion of problems leading to quadratics, 
similar to problem (iii) above. That is to say, 
instruction in factors and quadratics should go 
hand in hand : the quadratics being obtained from 
actual problems will all have real rational roots; 
the discussion of literal equations both simple 
and quadratic, and quadratics having irrational 
or imaginary roots being deferred, and also ail 
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other cases of factors being left over until the idca 
of a ''function"" is understood, and the Re- 
mainder Theorem tackled. 

By this method, the boy is taught that each root 
of an equation corresponds to a linear factor; in 
those cases where ''factors won't come out" 
easily, his training in reducing trinomials to the 
difference of two squares leads naturallv to the 
ordinary method of solution by forming the 
numerical square on the right-hand side of the 
equation, and explains the double sign; there will 
be no omission in pure quadratics, like x?=25, of 
the root x= —5, if the boy is taught to solve it 
as— | 


x? = 25 =0, .°. (x -5) (x4 5)=0; 


and there will never be a possibility of ‘‘ dividing 
across by x '' and omitting the root х = o. 

In-every-case the verification of the result from 
the problem should follow; and the ‘‘ inadmissible 
root ’’ should be shown to satisfy the problem as 
well, if the conditions are slightly altered, such 
as supposing in problem (11) above that one could 
pay —8d. a dozen for eggs. A good test ог {һе 
meaning of the minus sign this! | 

Of course, there should be graphical geras 
tion of quadratis, not only by plotting 


у= ах? + 2х +c, 


and finding the values of х for which y=o, but 
also by plotting on the same diagram y —ax? and 
y=2bxt+e. 

Simultaneous quadratics may thus be intro- 
duced, and the intersections of 


(1) „оз, а (2) a? + 223p F6? m6 Y 
and "m 
у=тх+п акау у= с) 


shown, to give explanations of the number of 
roots. In (2) it may be shown that the substitu- 
tion y = mx, where m is variable, is equivalent to 
sweeping out space by a line through the origin 
rotating through two right-angles, and the values 
of m found are those for which у= тх cuts both 
curves at the same point, and hence give from 
the equation of either of them, by (1), the inter- 
sections of the two curves. I strongly oppose the 
elegant, but useless, solutions by symmetrical ex- 
pressions of the types x+y, x — v, xy, and х? + у?. 
Give a boy such a problem as '' The sum of two 
numbers is 8, and the sum of their squares is 
40; find them,” and ten chances to one you get 
the solution— | 
M34 3-40, х+у=8 


Vu ax. (8 - x) — 40 
S. w-8r4+24=0 
2. (v-2) (x -6)=0, Хе. ; 


or even with the equations 42 +37 = 25, xy =12 you get 
x*(285 — 47?) — 144 
Ss. 0- 28x4144—0 
sS (22-9) (12-16) = 
ог (x - 3) (х+3) (x - 4) (x 2 4) 26, Xe. 


And this—besides the way in which it shows up 
the number of roots—I contend is shorter, more 
straightforward, and better calculated to enhance 
the boy's powers of solution than any '' dodge’ 
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that was ever invented, по matter how beautifully 
symmetrical its appearance. 

In my opinion, the whole cause of failures, that 
do happen in algebra to really capable boys, is in 
general no fault of the boy's or of the teaching 
powers of his master, but of the stereotyped 
method of the ''cut-and-dried-sections ’’ prin- 
ciple on which text-books are usually written. 
In all cases the whole of the algebraical theory 
given to a boy in his first year at least should 
be that which is demanded for and introduced 
by the solution of problems. 


THE PROBLEM OF MORAL TRAININE? 


By J. L. Paton, M.A. 
High-Master of the Grammar School, Manchester. 


F all the many inquiries to which Prof. 
Sadler has set his hand there is none larger 
and at the same time more delicate than 

this on moral training, none which, if successful, 
will have such far-reaching results. There is no 
quest so hard as that in search of the philosopher’s 
stone which will act on character, and it behoves 
all teachers, therefore, to give the trusty Galahad 
who undertakes it the best fruit of their experience 
and their thought to help him in his quest. 

The question is as large as education itself, 
and education is the largest word in our vocabu- 
lary; it is not, therefore, possible to do more than 
touch the fringe of it. The first question sug- 
gested is the comparative ethical value of school 
studies, and at once in seeking to answer it, one 
finds how intensely interesting is the question that 
it raises. Speaking for myself the ethical con- 
tent is of more value than that of science or 
mathematics or modern literatures, but a boy 
working willingly and successfully at a scientific 
curriculum is in a healthier moral state than a 
boy who is grinding reluctantly and without 
success at the Latin gerunds. The answer to the 
question depends on the attitude and aptitude of 
each individual; that work is ethically best at 
which a boy works with joy, with the feeling of 
accomplishment and ап open-eyed sense of 
growth. For this reason, when other conditions 
are the same, boys trained on the ‘‘ modern side ”’ 
are not, as such, inferior in their standard of 
conduct or less responsive to the higher motive. 
Again, there is a school which suggests that the 
pre-eminently ethical subjects are English litera- 
ture, history, and geography. Without for a 
moment denying the ethical value of these studies, 
it ought not to be thought that the value of 
classics or mathematics is merely intellectual or 
inferior in ethical value. The very fact that the 
boy has to wrestle with hardness in these dis- 
ciplinary subjects creates the strenuous atmosphere 
in which moral fibre is tested and grows: it 1s 
the toughness of these '' warp-studies °’ which 
gives consistency to the moral ideas suggested 
by literary or historic subjects and makes them 
serviceable. Ап illustration from  ''faked ” 


1 An abstract of the Presidential Address to tbe Teachers’ Guild, 
June 15th, 1907. 
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algebra sums shows how, to produce honest work, 
a pupil has to exert not only his mind but his 
will; he has to set his face against inborn ci; 
inertiae, against temptation to ‘‘ fake” from 
within and to seek illegitimate help from without. 
No word is said about honesty; the better the 
master, the less is the likelihood of any preach- 
ment; but the thing itself, ‘‘ truth in the inward 
parts," is learned by practice. Similarly, the 
football-field, with its knocks and the occasionally 
exasperating blindness of the referee, is a better 
field for teaching self-control than the pretty story 
of Bucephalus with the moral pill annexed. The 
smaller virtues of school life—punctuality, accu- 
racy, neatness; qualities sometimes slightingly 
referred to as ''school virtues ’’—are in reality 
great life virtues exemplified and enforced in small 
matters. Neatness is in essence a form of respect 
for work, for duty, and the person to whom itis 
discharged. Accuracy is our duty to truth in 
small matters. Punctuality is one of the ways we 
show thought for other people. These things 
sound petty and insignificant and commonplace 
by the side of Bucephalus and the great deeds 
which resound through history. But what we 
have to learn is that the opportunities in life for 
doing great things are few and far between, but 
the opportunities for doing good things lie thick- 
strewn upon the beaten path of our daily lives. 
Moral practice is the first important element oí 
moral training. 

The second is environment. ‘‘ To be born and 
framed into virtue and to grow up from the seeds 
of nature," as Sir Thomas Browne phrased it, 
a child must have all the advantages of a good 
site, beautiful buildings, bright and airy, well- 
decorated rooms, plenty of music and song, a 
well-planned ordering of praise and blame, re- 
wards and punishments, genial and sympathetic 
human relationships. By these things many 
lower tendencies of human nature may be killed 
by atrophy, the higher tendencies may be fostered 
and fortihed with wondrous potency. Here the 
school, at any rate the day school, plays a sub- 
ordinate part to the home; but, instead of being 
discouraged by that, it ought to be a stimulus to 
teachers to secure more than they do the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of parents by getting them 
into living touch with the aims and methods of 
the school, and the elementary-school teacher 
should possess a far greater measure of control 
than he does at present over the out-of-school 
conduct of his pupils. The positive influences ot 
environment are invisible and incalculable, and all 
the more potent, if the scholars themselves take 
some part in creating or improvine their environ- 
ment. Beautiful surroundings are much, but 
scholars who are not entirely passive, but them- 
selves help to make their surroundings less ugly, 
are on the upward line; for endeavour is of the 
essence of morality. 

The third element in moral training is the 
imparting of moral ideas. Here the question- 
naire suggests that something more systematic 
| can be done either (a) through history and 
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literature, or (b) through Bible instruction, or 
(c) a graded system of moral lessons on non- 
theological lines. With regard to (a), history 
must be taught as history, literature as literature : 
the fisherman who hides behind a tree is most 
successful. The word ‘‘definite’’ in regard to 
the Bible is explosive; the greater the measure of 
' definiteness,” the less, as a rule, the measure 
of tolerance or charity. The Bible stands in 
secondary schools unchallenged; it contains all 
that we need for right living and all that we know 
of the great ''not ourselves." Let it remain 
unsystematised, lest we lose it altogether. As to 
(с), the idea of direct moral instruction is not 
new, but it has not proved itself efficient. There 
are occasions when direct inculcation of moral 
duty is in place—when a boy goes to a new school ; 
at the end of term, especially if he is leaving ; 
when new prefects are appointed and installed; 
on some special commemoration either national 
or peculiar to the school, like Founders' Day, 
when all look for it, feel it to be right, and are 
ready to be impressed; when some offence has 
occurred which needs to be set out in its true 
colours, or seems to be due to moral illusion, or 
is dishonouring not only to the individual offender 
but to the good name of the whole community to 
which he belongs. On other occasions we speak 
privately and individually. But moral instruction 
as a regular subject of curriculum so many times 
a week on the time-table involves grave risks. 

First, it makes character a separate subject in- 
stead of its being beneath and acting through all 
subjects and all school activities. "This involves 
subtle danger both for teacher and taught. The 
teacher who has bought his handbook for 44d., 
and has fired off his lessons according to prescrip- 
tion, is in danger of thinking that he has done all 
that belongs to his duty of moral training: the 
pupil is apt to think that, if this hour is specially 
moral, then other hours are not specially moral. 
Moral training must be a matter of diet, not doses. 

Secondly, it is not hard to convey by such 
lessons any amount of fine ideas about morality ; 
pupils may write finished essays on courage, but 
are they therefore brave because they can talk 
about it? Many boys have most accurate infor- 
mation about cricket and football, but their skill 
on the cricket-field (if they ever figure as per- 
formers) is usually in inverse proportion to their 
powers of talking cricket shop. 

Thirdly, these pushful and insistent methods 
defeat their own end: they provoke in the more 
vigorous minds either a whole host of contrariant 
ideas or else a sense of boredom and indifference. 


The best suggestion is auto-suggestion: in 
morals as in humour, it spoils all to be too 
explicit. 


Fourthly, even if the lesson gets home and 
translates itself into action, the lesson taught may 
not be the right one for the particular period of a 
child's development. Immature children have not 
adult virtues. Charles Lamb іп the coxcombry 
of taught charity " gave away his cake to the 
unseasonable pauper and '' walked on in the pride 
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of an evangelical peacock.’’ Better if he had been 
allowed to eat at any rate half that cake. 

Fifthly, unless thought and emotion are trans- 
lated into actual endeavour, they do mischief. 
Hence the subtle danger of much novel-reading 
or theatre-going, however good. The fine lady 
weeps over the sorrows of the hero in the theatre 
and works off her feelings in tears with never a 
thought for her coachman who freezes in weari- 
ness outside. It is not enough to have the idea, 
to have it well in the focus of the mind and rein- 
forced by ideas of advantage. All this may be 
true of the boy who lies in bed in the morning 
after the hour has struck for getting up. What 
he needs is to be ''skinned." To know 15 not 
enough, the assent of the mind is not enough; the 
consent of the will is what is needed for action. 
Moral lessons must be lived to be understood, 
must be repeated until they become habits. 
Passive impressions grow weaker by repetition, 
active impressions grow stronger. Light comes 
as the reward of obedience, for, though right 
thought does not always produce right action, 
right action always and unerringly produces right 
thought. Take patriotism, for instance. The 
love of country does not need to be engendered ; 
it is there to start with; no instructions or direc- 
tions foster it: love does not grow by precept. 
We must see our country, feel it, breathe it in, 
and do something for it. 

Lastly, one’s feeling on looking over the Moral 
Instruction League’s syllabus is best expressed 
by the words of a shrewd headmaster, who said 
oa reading a set of flamboyant testimonials, 
‘‘ There is a strong smell here of something left 
out." The syllabus is on non-theological lines, 
i.e., in plain English, it shuts out God. It leaves 
out the ultimate sanction of all ethics and the 
only power by which conduct can be made ethical. 
Conscience is the voice of God within; the chief 
end of man is ''to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever." Man without this faith cannot adjust 
rightly his everyday relationships, whether per- 
sonal, domestic, or social, without reference to 
God, any more than he can explain the orbit of the 
earth and the process of seasons without reference 
to the sun. Man without this faith is an over- 
developed ape, a mere caretaker on a globe 
destined to sterilisation and destruction. Morals 
break down without religion, as surely as religion 
breaks down without morals. There never was 
a more promising movement for moral reform 
than that of the second century a.p. It had 
begun before Marcus Aurelius: when he came 
to lead it and himself delivered to the Senate a 
series of addresses on morals, it seemed as though 
the movement were backed by all the resources 
of the civilised world—wealth, learning, culture, 
genius, eloquence, the patronage of supreme 
political power. But it was a failure. Chris- 
tianity had none of these resources; it had the 
whole world, civilised and uncivilised, against it, 
but it carried the day against all odds, and opened 
a new epoch and a new hope for the human race. 
Why? Because it had behind it, and beneath it, 
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and within it, the Omnipotence of the Infinite; 
because it found the fulcrum for its lever in a 
world outside and beyond, therefore it had power 
'' to uplift the earth and roll it on another course. '' 
This great inspiring idea must be embodied in a 
person, be ''made flesh." Religious men and 
women are out of all comparison more important 
{һа any syllabus of religion, however perfect. 
The unscen factor that counts for most is the 
radiation, not of personality, but through per- 
sonality, of a higher, holier power not ourselves. 
When all we have said or done, our cleverness, 
our academic success is forgotten, ‘‘ what we 
were like ’’ will be remembered. A small boy at 
Rugby under Arnold, asked what he could remem- 
ber of the Doctor, said: '' I remember there was 
a row in a study, drinking, or something of that 
sort; it was reported to Arnold, and he went 
along to stop it. I hid behind the door to watch 
him as he came back along the passage. I 
remember the look in his eye. It taught me for 
the first time what sin was.” 

Not, therefore, what we say, or even so much 
what we do, but what we are is the thing that 
,endures—the ultimate lesson which each one of us 
teaches. ' If there is in us this quality, which in 
Arnold was called ‘‘ moral transparency,’’ then, 
like Arnold, we shall be backward to speak much 
. about those secret things which rule the heart. It 
is not needed, and all the great vital processes are 
secretive. We shall be backward to speak, but 
not backward to love. Love wins love, and 
nothing is so educatable as love. Nor has any- 
thing so many incalculable opportunities to impart 
itself: with every greeting, every parting, every 
. chance word we toss each other as we pass, each 
glance of the eye, it is given or it is withheld. 
Love radiates into other natures as surely as any 
physical emanating rays; it is no more to be with- 
. stood than any other natural force. It is because 
our profession gives more chances and channels 
for it than any other that it is the noblest profes- 
sion of them all. Magnify the office: it is by 
magnifying the office that we keep our personality 
in the right and humble frame. There is always 
the danger, when one speaks of personality, that 
‚ folk should think we wish to stamp our personality 
upon the child. None of us, it is to be hoped, 
has reached that pitch of self-complacency. The 
higher our ideal, the more likely are we to know 
our own littleness and to place our hope and 
strength in the great Omnipotent who makes for 
righteousness, the anchor that is within the veil, 
and that 

High Light whereby the world is saved. 
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The Tutorial Physics. Vol. iii. A Text-book of Light. 
Ву К. Wallace Stewart. Fourth edition. Revised by 
J. Satterley. 346 pp. (Clive.) 45. 6d.—This edition con- 
tains a full treatment of the elements of geometrical 
optics. А number of simple experiments on the funda- 
mental parts of the subject are described, and numerous 
problems are inserted at the end of each chapter. The 
. volume can be recommended for the use of intermediate 
students. 
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TEACHERS' PENSIONS. 

By FRED CiHak.es, В.А. 

Strand School, London. 
| I. 

HE principle of providing pensions for 
T persons engaged in public work is recog- 

nised in all countries; in England one of 

the great attractions of the Civil Service is the 
pension. This principle has been applied in other 
countries to all teachers, from the university pro- 
fessors to the teachers in the kindergarten schools: 
but of this, more later. 

Argument appears unnecessary to show that the 
work of the teacher is work of national import- 
ance. The saying that `* Waterloo was won on 
the playing fields of Eton " has become almost 
proverbial; but it is no less true that our indus- 
trial victories must be won in our elementary and 
secondary schools. These schools must be im- 
proved and modernised if we are to hold our own 
against the industrial forces of other countries. 
America alleges that her industrial victories are 
won in the manual training schools. *' An indus- 
trial epoch has called for men schooled on an 
industrial basis, not educated merely academically, 
and has extended to them the management of 
great enterprises, the custody of electrical and 
mcchanical movements that go hand in hand with 
the headlong progress of the times. ; 

“ To those who can answer the call, success is 
spelled out in large glowing letters. Their 
salaries are large, their influence great, their pros- 
pects for controlling big enterprises bright. It is 
the manual training school boy, trained free in 
almost every American city, who is filling this 
need. Everyone desires to employ him. He is 
self-reliant, accurate, quick of thought and action, 
has big ideas, and, better still, knows just how 
to execute them.”’ 

If then we are to maintain our present relative 
standard, and much more, if we are to improve 
our schools so that their products can easily out- 
strip such rivals, we must attract into the teach- 
ing profession more men and better men and 
women. | 

The effect of commercial prosperity is to raise 
the receipts of those men whose work is directly 
productive. The schoolmaster is thus about the 
last to be affected by any increase of trade or im- 
provement in commerce. The teacher has to 
wait for his harvest—not for the summer or the 
autumn of the year—but for the fruit time of the 
life of his pupils, for many years in fact, the very 
flight of which clouds the effect of his work; and 
during which so many causes, so many circum- 
stances exert their influence that itis very doubtful 
whether he ever gets truly credited with the real 
value of his contribution—be it good or ill—to the 
finished product. ! 

In the nature of things he cannot be paid as 
others are, according to the effect of his labours, 
and he is not. In the West Riding, a district per- 
haps as keen on education as any, the average 
yearly salary of assistant masters in secondary 
schools is £1530 Ss. 114.; leaving out the four 
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leading schools in the district it is but Zi116 os. 6d. 
The average salary of headmasters in the same 
district is 4,518 105. In East Anglia, the average 
salary of 86 men in 20 schools is 4,103 6s. Апа 
these are not exceptional districts. For, of 1,150 
men in 200 schools (including 231 men in 1o first- 
grade schools) the average is only 4.1355 per 
annum. 

Nor is this all: the prospects of the assistant 
master are no more attractive than his salary. 
But one in six can ever hope to attain to a head- 
mastership ; but one in twelve can hope for a head- 
ship worth 4.300 a year or upwards, while only 
one in thirty can ever expect to reach the princely 
salary of 4500 a year! Certainly these figures 
were compiled as long ago as 1902. Since then 
matters have improved somewhat. In London, 
thanks to the L.C.C., salaries and prospects are 
better than they were; but in the country-schools 
the improvement is hardly perceptible. 

In the Contemporary Review the fate of sixty 
assistant masters was traced. ‘‘ Four have schools 
of their own, and eight have become curates; 
among the others are a barrister, a solicitor, a 
gold digger, a professional tenor, a bookmaker 
(not literary), and a grower of tomatoes. Two 
are out of work and cannot find any; one poor 
old man shot himself; twenty-four only remain 
as they were, and fifteen have completely dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace." On this last class 
some light may be thrown by a paragraph an- 
ncuncing that ‘а skilful mathematician and a 
poet of no mean order, formerlv headmaster of 
Rivington Grammar School, died at the age of 
seventy-seven in Bolton Workhouse.” А similar 
case was reported in the Press at the end of April 
this vear. 

These particulars show how sorry a trade teach- 
ing is, and offer a sufficient reason for the present 
deficiency of qualified men. Thev further show 
that it is impossible under present conditions for 
schoolmen to live cultured lives, moderately free 
from sordid cares, to be examples of cheerfulness 
and contentment, family men of the best type, fit 
ccimpanions for vouth in its most impressionable 
age. No man from a comfortable home with a 
university training can marry a wife from his own 
station, bring up a familv, and make suitable 
provision for it, out of a yearly stipend of 
Z:116 os. 6d., or even of £150 85. тї. 

It is apparent then that some financial aid must 
be given to make the profession of teaching as 
attractive as others; to keep good men from leav- 
ing it for other occupations ; to make it a possible 
one for cultured folk; to give at least a living 
wage; and to attract those worthv men who are 
now so much needed. One wav of doing this 
and of suitably rewarding old teachers, and ot 
removing old teachers to make way for young 
ones, is to establish Pension Schemes. 
^ The Government spends a considerable sum— 
scme eight millions annually—on Army, Navy, 
and Civil Service pensioners, who after ten years’ 
service are entitled to ten-sixtieths of their salary, 
one-sixtieth being added for each additional year's 
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service up to forty. Thus, a Government official, 
if he has reached the age of sixty, or if he is cer- 
tified by a medical man to be permanently unfit 
to perform his duties, retires on as many sixtieths 
of the salary and emoluments of his office as he 
has served years; e.g., after forty years' service 
on two-thirds of his salary. 

All the L.C.C. emplovees receive retirement 
allowances. In its new scheme the Council pro- 
poses, in the event of retirement after ten years' 
service, either through ill-health or old age (sixty- 
five), or after sixty on completion of forty years' 
service, an allowance of one-sixtieth of the 
official's average salary and emoluments through- 
out his period of service up to a maximum of forty- 
sixtieths, provided that in case of retirement 
through illness no such allowance shall be less 
than one-third; in the event of retirement before 
the completion of ten years’ service the officer’s 
own contributions with intercst at 3 per cent. 
shall be repaid. Officials are to contribute from 
3 to 5 per cent. of their salaries or wages, the 
amount varving with the age at which thev entered 
the service of the Council, those who enter the 
service under twenty-five vears of age contribut- 
ing 3 per cent. 

If it is the duty of the nation and of the muni- 
cipality to provide for their employees in this way 
the duty must have a scope wide enough to in- 
clude teachers. The present House of Commons 
in March of last year (1900) agreed that a measure 
is urgently needed in order that, out of funds 
provided by taxation, provision can be made for 
the payment of a pension to all the aged subjects 
of His Majesty in the United Kingdom. A De- 
partmental Committee of experts, presided over 
bv Sir Edward Hamilton, estimated that in 1go1 
the population of the United Kingdom over sixty- 
five vears of age was a little over two millions ; at 
five shillings a week the cost would be twenty-six 
million pounds. Surely a more reasonable plan 
would be to extend the circle of pensioners to those 
who, though not directly employed by the Govern- 
ment, are working under its auspices. The 
Bcard of Education is a Government Department 
to which the emplovers of a large number of 
teachers are responsible. Surely teachers who 
have grown old while working in schools under 
the control of the Board have a better claim to 
pensions than men who have grown old earning 
profits for themselves or for private firms, perhaps 
in a capacity which has had little or no effect on 
the well-being of the nation. 

Yet the new draft scheme for Maidstone 
Grammar School, issued in 1905, was the first 
which made provision for allowing the governing 
bodv to contribute to the life insurance premiums 
of the staff, and even then limited the amount to 
a part not exceeding one-half of such yearly 
payments. 

The Elementary School Teachers Superannua- 
tion Act has been in force since 1898. Under it 
men teachers contribute three pounds a year and 
women teachers two pounds four shillings. Pro- 
vision is made for increasing the amount of the 
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contributions as the average salary of certificated 


teachers increases. A teacher benefits in three 
ways. On reaching the age of sixty-five he is 
entitled to an annuity for life, the amount of which 
depends on the number of contributions and the 
tcacher's age at the date of payment. If a master 
contributed regularly from the age of twenty he 
would be entitled to an annuity of nearly 4£.35; 
a mistress would be entitled to one of about 
£4.20. No return of апу kind is made for a 
teacher's contributions unless he lives to the age 
ol sixty-five. The only return then made is the 
annuitv. In no circumstances can he or his repre- 
sentatives obtain any part of them in a lump 
sum. 

The second benefit is the Superannuation 
Allowance. This does not become payable until 
the age of sixty-five is reached, and is in addition 
to any annuity to which the teacher is entitled. 
His years of recorded service must be at least 
one-half of the number of years that have elapsed 
since he was certificated, but the vears of service 
need not be continuous, nor is it necessary for a 
teacher to remain in service to the retiring age. 
The amount of the allowance for teachers certifi- 
cated after the passing of the .\ct is ten shillings 
for each completed year of recorded service. For 
teachers certificated before the passing of the Act 
the amount is augmented by threepence in the 
case of a man, and by twopence in the case of 
a woman, for each complete year of recorded ser- 
vice before the commencement of the Act. The 
Disablement Allowance is intended to meet the 
case of a teacher who before reaching the age of 
sixty-five has become permanently incapable of 
being an efficient teacher. To be eligible for this 
allowance he must submit to medical examination, 
have served not less than ten years, and not less 
than half the vears that have elapsed since he 
became certificated, and must fulhl other con- 
ditions, one of which is that he is in pecuniary 
necd of the allowance. These allowances are re- 
considered every three years. 

Thus by contributing three pounds a year for 
forty-five years an elementary-school teacher may, 


if a man, secure at the age of sixty-five, if he ever ' 


reaches it, about a pound a week for the rest of 
his days; if a woman, less. The secondary-school 
teacher is worse off; though both elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers are working to bring 
about the same result—the well-being of the youth 
of the nation; though the difference between them 


should be only one of degree, vet the secondary- | 


school teachers in England are dependent for re- 
tiring allowances on their own savings—savings 
which, from their salaries, must be infinitesimally 
small—and on the generosity of private corpora- 
tions and of governing bodies, whom the Govern- 
ment now permits to contribute to life insurance 
premiums a part not exceeding one-half of such 
yearly payments. 

The principles governing pension schemes for 
secondary-school teachers and the provision 
already made for them will be considered in a 
future article. 
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DRAWING SUBJECTS IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


By E. M. Carter, 


Art Master, Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
SIGN of the times, which would appear to 
A indicate that drawing is beginning to re- 
ceive a meed of recognition more in pro- 
portion to its deserts than has been the case 
hitherto, is to be found in the regulations for the 
Cambridge Local examinations in 1908, wherein 
are contained particulars of certain changes in the 
requirements for drawing. 

The new syllabus differs from the old one in 
several important details, the general effect of 
which will be to broaden the scope of thc ex- 
amination and to offer a boy a more varied choice 
of subject in which to present himself. The 
direct result of these alterations is distinctly ad- 
vantageous to the candidate, and if, as an indirect 
result, they may lead to a more generous provi- 
sion of opportunities for drawing in the arrange- 
ment of the school time-table, and to the organisa- 
tion of a more definite and coherent scheme of 
work to replace the scrappy methods which at 
present prevail in many secondary schools, they 
will effect a consummation devoutly to be desired. 

The points of difference betwcen the syllabus 
issued in 1907 and its predecessors may be sum- 
marised as follows : 

Preliminary. 
FREEHAND; the drawing to be enlarged or re- 
duced, instcad of merely reduced as formerly. 
MODEL ; is introduced as a subject of examination. 
GEOMETRICAL; no change. 

Candidates may not be examined in more than 
two subjects. In order to ''pass," they must 
satisfy in any one subject, and, to obtain “© dis- 
tinction,” must pass in any two out of the three. 


Junior. 


FREEHAND; no change. 

Море. ; includes Hexagonal Prism and Triangular 
Prism in addition to objects in previous 
years' lists. 

GEOMETRICAL; no change. 

Desicn; instead of being left in outline, the back- 
ground or the ornament may be coloured. 


Senior. 


Морен; the whole of the group is now to be 
shaded, instead of only one object as formerly. 
(Other subjects no change.) 


It may be noted that in the junior and senior 
divisions the examination time-table is so ar- 
ranged that candidates who offer themselves in 
two drawing subjects (which is the minimum re- 
quired for a '' pass '") must include either model 
or freehand, whilst those who offer three subjects 
must include both model and freehand. 

Of these alterations in the syllabuses, perhaps 
the most gratifying feature is the increased im- 
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portance which is given to model drawing ; in the 
preliminary stage by its introduction as a subject 
of examination, in the junior examination by the 
addition to the list of objects, and in the senior by 
the demand that the entire group be shaded. 

Ihe extreme importance of object drawing can- 
not be overestimated, either as a foundation tor 
the further study of art or merely as a means of 
hand and eye training ; as, moreover, it is a sub- 
ject which can be taught on certain well-defined 
lines, and can be examined and marked according 
to universally accepted laws and canons of art, it 
can be adopted with more fairness to both teacher 
and student as a subject for school examination 
than, say, *‘* design," where so much depends 
upon the natural aptitude of the boy (much more 
so than in model or freehand), and upon the taste 
and individual caprice of the examiner. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that design is in- 
cluded in the list of subjects, as the obvious pre- 
liminaries to the attainment of any skill in de- 
signing are the ability to draw with freedom and 
accuracy, and the acquisition of a fund of know- 
ledge of natural and ornamental forms, to say 
nothing of some acquaintance with the history of 
ornament, the possibilities and limitations of 
materials, and so forth. The fulfilment of these 
preliminary conditions demanding considerably 
more opportunities for study and practice than 
falls to the lot of the average secondary-school 
boy, it is obvious that any attempt at original 
design on his part must be seriously handicapped 
by this want of knowledge and power, and the 
result, of necessity, be immature and therefore 
unsatisfactory. 

In practice one fancies that the subject fre- 
quently resolves itself into a question of '' space- 
flling,’’ and the memorising of certain conven- 
tional forms and arrangements of leaves and 


flowers, to be adapted as occasion may require, · 


thus converting the test rather into one of ‘‘ free- 
hand-from-memory,"' with the addition of a slight 
wash of colour which may give scope for some 
indication of skill and taste. The substitution of 
‘architecture " for ''design," requiring an ac- 
quaintance with the main characteristics of the 
historic styles, would provide a far more satis- 
factory basis of examination, involving a more de- 
finite and practical course of instruction, besides 
equipping a boy with a store of information likely 
to be of infinite value to him in later life. 

There is, however, a sufficient choice of subject 
to allow plenty of latitude in the selection of the 
requisite three, without including design, un- 
less the choice be unduly limited by the overlap- 
ping of other subjects; for example, a boy in the 
junior section who is taking literature, and who 
wishes to offer himself in three drawing subjects, 
will have no choice but to take model, freehand, 
and design. In view of this occasional overlap- 
ping, a careful study of the examination time-table 
is advisable before the list of subjects is finally 
decided. 

To pass now to the consideration of the sylla- 
buses in detail, we find, as regards the model 
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drawing, that in all three sections, geometrical 
models are required, such as those used in the 
Board of Education examinations; with the addi- 
tion in the senior and junior sections of one or 
more common objects. These combinations 
should present little difliculty to boys who, by the 
time they are ready to take these examinations, 
will doubtless have been drawing from models and 
objects for some considerable time. There are 
one or two points, however, on which it is neces- 
sary to lav great stress, namely, the necessity 
for making the drawing fill the paper, and the 
importance of observing the relative proportion of 
each object in the group to the remaining objects 
and to the group itself. Every teacher must be 
familiar with the overpowering and almost uni- 
versal tendency to make a small and '' pretty "' 
drawing, and one can hardly take up an ex- 
aminer's report without coming across some 
comment on the frequency of this occurrence. 
This tendency can be corrected to a great extent 
by the practice of first fixing the extreme width 
of the group (which is generally determined, in 
the orthodox examination group, by the outer 
corners of the drawing-board) close to the edges 
of the paper. 

The fault of disproportion is largely due to the 
habit of drawing the group ‘‘ piece-meal,’’ con- 
centrating the attention solely on the object under 
immediate consideration and ignoring entirely its 
relation to the group as a whole. This can only 
be checked by insisting on a frequent comparison 
of the drawing with the group, with the paper 
held vertically at arm's length, and by a more 
careful regard being paid to the shape and size 
of the spaces that occur between the various 
objects in the group, and to the amount of over- 
lapping of one object by another; in short, by the 
consideration of a group as a collection of masses 
and planes rather than as a combination of lines. 

Of the multitude of text-books and '' guides ”’ 
in connection with this branch of drawing, one 
which has recently come to my notice commends 
itself on account of the vigour and novelty with 
which the author presents the familiar rules, and 
the ingenious way in which he produces corro- 
borative evidence in the shape of photographs, 
which emphasise and confirm these principles in a 
most convincing manner. To those who feel the 
need of such guidance this book (‘‘ Object Draw- 
ing," by E. A. Branch: Ralph, Holland and Co., 
2s. 6d.) may be strongly recommended. 

The syllabus for FREEHAND is again on the fami- 
liar lines of the Board of Education examinations, 
the candidate being required to make a reduced or 
enlarged copy of a piece of ornament, generally 
in low relief. Here again one should be careful 
to guard against the production of neat and highly 
finished drawings with a total disregard for pro- 
portion and spacing; the washing-in of a flat 
tint of colour over either the background or the 
ornament will be found a ready and convincing 
method of correcting these errors. There are 
many excellent sets of examples to be obtained 
for practice in this subject; the ‘‘ Photo-Relievo '" 
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series issued by Messrs. Bacon and Co. consists of 
well-selected examples of good ornament, which 
are admirably lighted and reproduced; Messrs. 
Ralph, Holland and Co. also publish a book on 
the subject by Mr. E. A. Branch, containing a 
useful collection of copies, together with sug- 
gestive remarks on methods and treatment. 

GEOMETRICAL DRAWING involves an acquaint- 
ance with the elementary principles of plane geo- 
metry, together with a few exercises in drawing 
plans and elevations of the simpler geometrical 
solids. As the examination is largely a test of 
neatness of work and accuracy of construction, it 
is advisable to insist on a high standard in both 
respects from the beginning. In this connection 
a trustworthy compass and an accurate ruler are 
essentially necessary; it behoves the teacher, 
therefore, to keep a sharp eye on the abortions 
in the shape of '' patent °’ compasses which are 
often adopted for the sake of novelty or cheap- 
ness, but which are frequently a delusion and a 
snare, and prove a serious handicap to the student. 

Any of the well-known text-books on geometry, 
such as Spanton’s '' Geometrical Drawing and De- 
sign °’ (Macmillan), Carrol's '' Practical Geo- 
metry '' (Burns and Oates), Gill’s ‘‘ Imperial Geo- 
metry,” or Morris’s '' Geometrical Drawing ” 
(Longmans), amply cover the ground required for 
this examination. 

The PERSPECTIVE examination deals principally 
with the representation of solids resting on the 
ground plane, or involving the occasional use of 
a vertical plane, perpendicular to, or inclined to 
the picture plane. Among many other standard 
works, the subject is dealt with in a very simple 
and practical manner in '' Linear Perspective,” 
Parts I. and II., by John Carroll (Bacon, 2s. 6d. 
each part). 

With regard to the Memory Drawinc_ for 
seniors (why not, by the way, for juniors also?— 
it is a valuable and interesting branch of studv, 
which cannot be commenced too soon), no list is 
given, but presumably the object selected will 
be of a well-known, everyday variety. 

A usual course of procedure adopted in the 
study of this subject is for the article selected to 
be exhibited for a few minutes, then to be re- 
moved and drawn from recollection. А better 
plan, in my opinion, is the one recommended by 
Dr. Kirschensteiner, of Munich, whereby the ob- 
ject is announced, and drawn from memory first; 
the drawing is then corroborated or corrected by 
reference to the object, which is then removed and 
the drawing done again from memory. Which- 
ever method be adopted, constant practice and 
rapid execution are the great essentials. 

Should it be found desirable to take DESIGN as a 
class subject, ** Nature Drawing and Design,” by 
F. Steel (Bacon), will be found of great assistance. 
It contains an infinite variety of floral forms 
adapted to fill almost everv conceivable space, to- 
gether with valuable suggestions for the construc- 
tion and treatment of designs, such as are re- 
quired for the purposes of this examination. 

The report of the examiners in drawing for the 
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Cambridge Local examinations of December, 
1906, draws attention very forcibly to the pre- 
valence of the faults of disproportion in both model 
and freehand drawing, to-which I have already 
referred. The following extracts from the report 
will show how general are the grounds for com- 
plaint: ‘‘ There were, however, many drawings, 
otherwise satisfactory, which showed that the 
candidates had given but little thought to the 
general proportions of the figure." ‘‘ Many 
drawings, in themselves well balanced and drawn, 
were quite unlike the copy, the proportions of the 
whole having been entirely changed "' (Prelimin- 
ary, Freehand). 

Тһе prevailing faults were due to careless 
preliminary sketching, and inaccuracy in repre- 
senting the proportion and balance of the copy "' 
(Junior, Freehand). 

“It was evident, however, that many candi- 
dates had received little or no training in the 
drawing of ‘ groups’ of models. . . . They con- 
sequently showed small capacity for giving an 
intelligent representation of the position of the 
models in relation to each other ’’ (Junior, Model). 

“ The inferior drawings displayed, as a rule, 
over-elaborated details and bad proportion. . . ." 
(Senior, Freehand). 

“ Often, however, the proportions of the ob- 
jects were incorrectly represented, and the objects 
themselves were drawn in impossible positions in 
relation to one another ’’ (Senior, Model). 

A striking fact in connection with the report is 
the extremely small proportion of candidates 
(about so per cent. on the average) who “‘ satisfy 
the examiners." That this is not due to an excep- 
tionally high standard of merit being demanded 
by the examiners is evidenced by the examples 
reproduced of drawings which have reached the 
* Pass "' standard; these tend to show that the 
examiners have, if anvthing, erred on the side 
of leniency. Making all allowance for the fact 
that a bov who is clever at drawing may frequently 
be precluded from offering himself in this subject 
bv the overlapping of other subjects, whilst a boy 
who is not clever may often be compelled to offer 
it in order to make up his number of subjects, one 
is bound to admit that, if the results of these ex- 
aminations may be taken as a criterion, there 1s 
room for much improvement and reform in the 
teaching of drawing in many secondary schools. 

One is pleased to note, in passing, the emphasis 
which is placed on the value of ‘t memory draw- 
ing." “The importance of this study cannot be 
overrated, and, where time for drawing is limited, 
it might supplant other less useful subjects. "' 

The report on the design examination, together 
with the examples illustrated in the junior divi- 
sion, would appear to bear out my contention a5 
to the unsuitability of this subject for class teach- 
ing in schools. Apart entirely from its bearing on 
examination results, this report may be studied 
with advantage by all teachers of drawing ; if they 
learn nothing new from the various criticisms and 
suggestions, they will, at any rate, find ample 
food for reflection. 
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MODERN VIEWS CONCERNING 
ELECTROLYSIS. 


Бу G. Н. Wyatt, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. 


Emanuel School, Wandsworth Common. 


modern views concerning electrolysis if we 

first inquire why the older notions have been 
superseded. Consider the apparently simple case 
of electrolysis of a copper sulphate solution be- 
tween electrodes of metallic copper. A very small 
electro-motive force is all that is necessary. 
Copper is deposited on the cathode and an equal 
weight of the metal is dissolved from the anode, 
the strength of the solution therefore remaining 
constant. This equality is difficult to demon- 
strate except bv the constancy of the strength 
of the solution, for the surface of the anode is 
oxidised and the black oxide falls off to some 
extent. 

The process may be explained completely on 
Grotthus's hypothesis that the molecules of copper 
sulphate originally lying at random take up an 
orderlv arrangement on the application of an 
E.M.F. In such an arrangement the molecules 
form a chain with their positive portions towards 
the negative electrode. The copper atom 
nearest the negative electrode is deposited 
thereon; the SO, group nearest the anode unites 
with a new copper atom obtained from the elec- 
trode, and the intervening molecules change part- 
ners along the chain. Except that in each mole- 
cule there is this change of partners between 
neighbours, nothing else happens, and the 
electrolvte consequently exhibits no visible action. 
If the electrolyte in everv case showed no change, 
then Grotthus's hypothesis would alwavs be sufh- 
cient. 

Grotthus illustrates his hypothesis by consider- 
ing the case of water, and concludes that if a 
circular current could be maintained in water 
without using electrodes, then all the water 
particles, which should lie along the path of the 
current, would instantaneously decompose and the 
parts recombine and, consequently, though con- 
veving electricity, the liquid would always remain 
water. 

A modification of this view was proposed bv 
Clausius; he suggested that some of the salt 
molecules in the solution were dissociated into 
positive and negative constituents, which under 
the influence of the applied E. M.F. moved towards 
the cathode and anode respectively. These ions 
might sometimes move as far as the electrodes, or, 
on the other hand, collide with fresh molecules, 
and, causing them to decompose, produce more 
free ions. The effect of the electric force would thus 
be a general motion of free ions towards the elec- 
trodes in opposite directions. The proportion 
of dissociated molecules was assumed to be small. 

Now, if the electrolvsis of copper sulphate be 
carried out in certain wavs, it is possible to detect 
à change in the solution itself. The simplest 
method is to use a vertical glass tube, a foot or 
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so in length, and to place the electrodes horizon- 
tallv and two or three inches apart. The cathode 
should be uppermost, and to permit of free dif- 
fusion, it should be perforated with a series of 
holes. When two or three cells are used it is 
found, after a while, that the upper half of the 
liquid becomes lighter and the lower half becomes 
darker in colour. This result shows that the 
copper is taken from the solution round the 
cathode, while that dissolved from the anode 
cannot diffuse upwards fast enough to replace it. 
No such change in colour is noticed if the tube be 
placed horizontally. 

In order to explain the process of electrolvsis 
it is necessary, therefore, not only to measure the 
quantities of tons set free at the electrodes, but 
to attend carcfully to the condition of the liquid 
itself. The earlier explanations of the change ot 
strength of the electrolyte near the clectrodes 
were arrived at by asserting that the cation was 
derived solely from the liquid around the cathode. 
Hittorf showed that this assertion was unfounded, 
and by his classical experiments first demonstrated 
the actual movement through the liquid of both 
ions, in opposite directions and with different 
velocities. 

As an example of Hittorf’s work, one experi- 
ment in which copper sulphate was electrolysed 
mav be mentioned. The electrolytic cell made 
of glass was divided into three parts by porous 
diaphragms. One part contained the anode, 
another the cathode, and the third simply the 
liquid. Each portion of the cell was provided 
with an opening which could be closed by a glass 
stopper. The current employed was measured by 
the quantity of silver deposited in a voltameter. 
Each cell was filled to the same height with solu- 
tion of known strength, and at the close of the 
experiment the strength of that in the division of 
the cell containing the cathode was again deter- 
mined. From the quantity of silver deposited in 
the voltameter the copper deposited on the cathode 
was estimated to be o'3918 gram. The solution 
in the cathode division was found to have lost 
04142 gram of copper. The difference between 
these two quantities, namely, 071776 gram, re- 
presents the weight of copper which had travelled 
into the cathode cell during the passage of the 
current. That is, 30 per cent. of the reduced 
copper had ‘‘ migrated " towards the cathode. 
This result is known as the migration ratio of 
copper in copper sulphate solution, and is stated 
as 0'3. 

Further experiments by Hittorf decided that 
this migration ratio for copper increased with 
dilution of the electrolyte to a maximum which 
remained constant for further dilution. It was 
also shown that the ratio was independent of the 
current strength used. A similar series of experi- 
ments with silver nitrate led to corresponding 
results, the limiting value of the migration ratio 
for silver being 47°5 per cent. 

The current through the clectrolvte is conveved 
partly by the cations, partly bv the anions, and 
since, according to Faraday's laws, we may define 
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current as measured by the number of equivalents 
of either cation or anion set free, we may say 
that out of one unit of current passing through 
copper sulphate solution, 0'3 of the current is con- 
veyed by the copper cations and o7 by the anions 
in the solution. 

This may be further explained by considering 
the changes in the three divisions of Hittorf’s 
electrolytic cell, during the passage of one unit 
of current—that which decomposes one equivalent 
of the copper sulphate. In the cathode division, 
one equivalent of copper is deposited, and оз 
equivalent arrives from the middle division. Ir 
the anode division, one equivalent of copper passes 
into solution, and 0'3 equivalent migrates into the 
middle division. Substituting o'y for the migra- 
tion ratio of the anion SO, in these statements, 
and remembering the opposite direction of the 
movement of the anion, the results are seen to be: 

ү No change in the middle division. 

А loss of o7 equivalent of CuSO, in the 
cathode division. 

(3) A gain of 07 equivalent of CuSO, in the 
anode division. 

Hittorf's numbers give the relative velocities of 
the ions. Now, the actual velocities can be ob- 
tained if their sum and ratios are known. The 
sum is obtained by measuring the rate at which 
electricity is conveyed by the electrolyte; that is, 
by measuring the specific conductivity of the 
liquids. Then we have the equations: 

Sum of velocities x charge on 1 ion x number 
of 1015 = current conveyed. 

Also current = E. M.F. applied/resistance of elec- 
trolyte. 

The specific conductivity divided by the number 
of gram equivalents of the electrolyte per c.c. is 
called the equivalent conductivity, and in the case 
of each salt this quantity was found to increase 
with further dilution until a maximum was reached, 
beyond which the equivalent conductivity was con- 
stant. The migration ratios give the proportion 
in which the current is divided by the anions and 
cations. If the equivalent conductivity be then 
divided in the same ratio, the ionic conductivities 
are obtained ; and, since the charge carried by one 
equivalent is '96, 600 coulombs, the conductivity of 
any particular ion divided by this number gives 
its velocity per second under a unit difference of 
potential per unit length. 

It has also been found that the conductivities 
of salts may be approximately ascertained by add- 
ing together those of their ions found by means of 
experiments with other compounds containing 
these same ions. The meaning of the value of th« 
ionic velocity is that it expresses either the 
average velocity of any single ion throughout a 
long period, during which it may sometimes even 
be at rest, or the average velocity of one ion de- 
duced from that of all the ions concerned free or 
combined. 

The modern theory of electrolvsis is based on 
the idea of a more or less complete separation of 
an electrolytic solution into its constituent ions 
before any E. M.F. is applied. A salt being dis- 
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solved in a liquid is by the act of solution disso- 
ciated more or less completely into its constituent 
ions. In fact, the electrolytic conductivity of a 
liquid is looked upon as evidence of dissociation 
having already taken place. Experimental results 
support the hypothesis of dissociation, at least for 
very dilute solutions. The steps which lead to 
this hypothesis of Arrhenius may here be briefly 
summarised. Let a salt solution be confined in a 
vessel provided with a pressure gauge, and closed 
with a membrane, through which the salt cannot 
pass, but which allows water to do so. Now let 
the vessel be placed in water. The solution is ob- 
served to draw water to itself, and the gauge 
indicates a resulting rise of pressure. This in- 
crease of pressure in the containing vessel is 
known as the osmotic pressure of the solution. 
It may amount to several atmospheres, and has a 
value which varies with the salt and its con- 
centration. The difficulty of the observation 
arises from the necessity of forming a semi-per- 
meable membrane suitable to the solution to be 
examined. In experiments with cane sugar, for 
example, the membrane is made of cupric-ferro- 
cyanide, and the pressure observed in the case of 
a one per cent. solution varied, according to the 
temperature, from o'6 to о'7 atmosphere. 

Indirect methods are available for measuring 
osmotic pressure, and these depend upon the prin- 
ciple that the pressure is a measure of the work 
done in separating the salt from the solvent. Ex- 
amples of the methods are observations of vapour 

ressure, solubilities of two substances at once 
in the same solvent, and lowering of the freezing- 
point. Osmotic pressure depends upon concen- 
tration in an analogous manner to the relation of 
pressure and volume in a gas (Boyle's Law). 
The increase of osmotic pressure with rise of 
temperature in a solution follows the same law 
as that of rise of pressure in a gas under like 
conditions (Gay-Lussac’s Law). The resem- 
blance between osmotic pressure in dilute solu- 
tions and gaseous pressure, explained on the 
kinetic theory as due to separate particles, is so 
close as to suggest that this pressure in solutions 
is similarly due to the particles of the dissolved 
substance filing the solvent. This suggestion 
has been confirmed by calculations which foretell 
the osmotic pressure of sugar solutions on the 
hypothesis that it is the particles of sugar which, 
occupying the space filled by the solvent, produce 
the pressure. These calculations are based on the 
fact that a certain number of grams of hydrogen, 
e.g., filling a certain volume produce a known 
pressure. Success has also attended calculations 
made to ascertain the lowering of the freezing- 
point on the same hypothesis. 

There seems little reason to doubt, therefore, 
that the constitution of solutions closely resembles 
that of gases. But in the case of most acids, 
bases, and salts dissolved in water, the observed 
osmotic pressure is greater than that calculated 
from their molecular weights according to the gas 
laws. It is concluded that with these substances 
complete dissociation occurs on solution, the mole- 
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cules breaking up into the parts which have been 
termed ions. Thus, in the case of NaCl, if the 
osmotic pressure be calculated on the assumption 
that it is produced by molecules of NaCl behaving 
in the solution as gaseous particles occupying the 
same space, the value found is smaller than that 
found by experiment. The actual value corre- 
sponds more nearly to that calculated on the hypo- 
thesis that each molecule dissociates into the 
separate ions of Na and Cl. This dissociation is 
more likely to become complete and remain so 
when, by reason of the large space occupied hy 
the molecules, the ions have a much smaller 
chance of coming into contact with one another. 
Thus dissociation is considered to be complete at 
infinite dilution. 

The dissociation, y, is the proportion of mole- 
cules which are broken up into smaller ones or 
ions. That is, out of 100 molecules, 100 y are 
separated into two or more (n) ions. In the case 
of NaCl, each molecule may yield one ion of Na 
and one of Cl. Here n=2. If y molecules de- 
compose, the total number, starting with 100, is 
100 y n (the new molecules) + 100— 100 y (the un- 
dissociated molecules). Thus, the number of 
molecules present increases from 100 to 100 y n 
100 — тоо y or 100{1+(n—1)y}. 

It is the proportional increase 1+(n—1)y/1 
which is the important quantity, and gives the 
ratio of the observed osmotic pressure to that cal- 
culated on the assumption that no ionisation takes 
place, the molecules behaving as ordinary gaseous 
particles. 

Experiment shows that the osmotic pressure 
and conductivity of solutions both increase with 
dilution to limiting values, and the values for the 
degree of ionisation calculated from each increase 
agree with one another. If Л» is the conduc- 
tivity at infinite dilution, i.e., the maximum con- 
ductivity, and A that observed in any particular 
concentration, the degree of ionisation у = A/ Лә. 

Similarly, if P, is the osmotic pressure calcu- 
lated according to the gas laws, and P that 


observed, the degree of ionisation у= р 
- DP, 


In the case of a badly conducting liquid, the 
degree of ionisation is very small. In 1 gram of 
water, for example, it has been estimated that 
only 10-19 gram is dissociated. This gives about 
104 charged atoms of hydrogen, and an equal 
number of hydroxyl ions. 

Ionisation in gases may be said to have been 
completely established experimentally, and its 
production by several different methods demon- 
strated. Negatively charged particles having a 
mass one thousand times smaller than that of a 
hydrogen atom are referred to as clectrons. To 
charge an atom negatively means to increase its 
mass by this quantity, and to charge an atom 
positively means a corresponding decrease in 
mass. This change in mass is looked upon as 
explaining, at least partially, the possibility of 
sodium chloride dissociating in solution, not into 
ordinary atoms, but into those of slightly different 
masses with different properties known as sodions 
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and chlorions. In an electrolytic cell the cations 
travel to the cathode and yield their charges to 
the electrode; the anions in the same way dis- 
charge on the anode. As an illustration we may 
consider the electrolysis of copper sulphate be- 
tween copper plates. The ions present are 
derived both from the water and from the salt, 
thus : 


+ - 
++ = 
CuSO, = Си + 50, 


in which the.charges аге represented in kind and 
amount by the signs over the symbols. 

At the anode, copper ions are formed, hydroxyl 
ions and sulphions are discharged. The first of 
these processes means copper dissolving from the 
electrode, the second implies oxidation of the 
copper plate (the blackening noticed in the experi- 
ment) and the last a production of fresh sulphate 
of copper. At the cathode, copper ions are dis- 


++ 
charged mostly from Cu to Cu, but partially to 


+ 
Cu. This means some production of cuprous 
sulphate. Further, hydrogen is discharged if the 
current strength is large, and the strength of the 
solution not kept up around the cathode by 
stirring. 

The actual processes occurring at an electrode 
depend thus to some extent upon the circum- 
stances of the experiment, those taking place 
which can do so most easily. An illustration of 
this may be given by considering the electrolysis 
of sulphuric acid between platinum plates. In 
very dilute acid the ions are: 


+ - 
H,0-H4OH 
+ + = 
H,SO,=H+H+SO,. 


Here the acid is completely dissociated, and. 
oxygen and hydrogen appear at the electrodes. 

In the case of stronger acid the dissociation is 
less complete : 


+ -— 
The HSO, ions, having given up their charges 
and become neutral, combine together to form 
persulphuric acid. 


2HSO,- 20 + H,S,0,. 


In the case of 50 to 60 per cent. acid, electro- 
lysis produces very little oxygen, but much per- 
sulphuric acid. But even in dilute solutions some 
of the new acid is formed, and this accounts, at 
least partly, for the volume of oxygen set free 
being slightly less than one-half that of the 
hydrogen. 


First Stage Human Physiology. By Dr. G. Norman 
Meachen. x+240 pp. (Clive.) 2s.—Designed especially 
to meet the requirements of candidates for the examination 
in physiology of the Board of Education, Dr. Meachen's 
little book is so clearly written that it ought to appeal to 
more general readers also. The instructions for simple 
practical work, and the easily copied diagrams, will prove 
of considerable value to students. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.! 


Бу J. H. Fow cer, M.A. 
Clifton College. 

REAKING away early from classical tradi- 
tions and set forms, fostered by no 
National Academy of Letters, directed by 

no systematic or authoritative criticism, English 
literature—in depth and range probably the 
greatest literature in the world—has grown up 
in the same absent-minded way in which the 
British Empire is said to have grown. For many 
generations even the greatest Englishmen per- 
sistently undervalued their own literature. 
Though Addison taught his countrymen to admire 
Milton, he was not fully aware of Milton’s great- 
ness; though Johnson wrote of Shakespeare with 
splendid acumen, he was far from understanding 
Shakespeare's unique position as it is now realised. 
Even now, when everyone is prepared to admit 
theoretically the importance of English literature, 
it is only fighting its way slowly to an assured 
place in the curriculum of English schools. 
Thirtv-seven years ago Sir John Secley—the same 
whose historical and political writings did more 
than those of any other man to awaken in 
Englishmen a sense of the significance of the ex- 
pansion of England overseas— published an elo- 
quent plea for the studv of the English language 
and literature in English schools. ** Everywhere 
but in England, I imagine, the native language 
makes a prominent part of the educational 
course.'' When these words were written in 1870, 
the education in English secondary schools, both 
of the higher and the lower grades, both public 
and private, was still preponderatingly classical. 
There have been great changes since then, but 
they have hardly been in the direction desired ру 
Prof. Seelev. In all the public schools, with the 
exception of two or three of the most conservative, 
the conflict of studies has resulted in the institu- 
tion of a ‘‘ modern side ” parallel to the ‘‘ classical 
side '"; in many there is an ‘‘ army side " which 
is separate from the classical and modern sides; 
and in some there is opportunity for a good many 
varieties of specialisation at the top of the school. 
On the classical sides practice varies a good deal 
as to the teaching of English. Manv classical 
schoolmasters are hostile to English teaching, on 
the grounds that— 

(1) The elements of grammar can best be 
taught through an inflected ancient language. 

(2) Everv lesson in classical translation and com- 
position is, or should be, a lesson in English. 

(3) The study of the classical forms of literature 
should come before the studv of the more com- 
plex and irregular modern forms. 

(4) Classical training, if it is to be thorough, 
requires all the time that is available for literary 
subjects. 

The practice at Clifton College probably repre- 
sents rather more than the average time allowed 


1 Contributed to the Federal Conference on Education, and reprinted, 
with permission, from Гле Federal Magazine, May 15th, 19c7. 
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to English on classical sides. One hour a week 
is here given to English literature in all the 
classical forms, and one hour to history, English 
history being taken in one term of the year, and 
ancient history in the other two. In addition, 
lessons are given in the lowest forms in the uses. 
of the parts of speech. On the modern side four 
hours a week are allowed for English subjects 
throughout the school, five hours in the lowest 
forms where English grammar is taught. In the 
higher forms on the modern side a certain num- 
ber of bovs take extra English as an alternative 
to science. These boys give eight hours a week 
in school to English subjects. Throughout the 
school, on both classical and modern sides, Eng- 
lish essays are set fortnightly to be written out 
of school. In the sixth form great importance 
has been attached to the essays for many years. 
The subjects for the whole term are announced 
at the beginning of each term, and all the essays 
are looked over with the boys individually. 

In schools below the rank of the first-grade 
public schools—in the secondarv schools, in fact, 
which now are subject to the Board of Education 
—the changes of the last thirty years have en- 
tirelv dethroned the ‘‘ grand old fortifying curricu- 
lum °’ from its long-established supremacy, and 
have substituted an education which has mainly 
in view the practical needs of life. Natural 
science, mathematics, commercial geography, 
modern languages taught more and more from the 
point of view of practical utility, and various kinds 
of technical instruction, have all claimed an in- 
creased share of attention. That English litera- 
ture has been taught at all has been chiefly due 
to the requirements of certain public examinations 
which have largely determined the curricula of 
schools of this type—the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board, the examination of 
the College of Preceptors, and the Matriculation 
Examination of London University. Thus the 
characteristic defect of the English examination 
system—the study of elaborately annotated books 
—has pervaded the English literature teaching of 
these schools. But lately, it 1s pleasant to add, 
two important changes have been made which 
should be fruitful of good results. First, the 
London University has devised a new type of 
English examination which cannot well Бе 
crammed out of text-books, and which aims at 
the enlargement of the pupil’s vocabulary and the 
strengthening of his powers of expression and 
pewer of intelligent reading. Secondly, the 
Board of Education has made a most praiseworthy 
attempt to graduate the English reading of pupils 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen, and to 
improve the practice of English composition. 

The present state of things with regard to the 
teaching of English in. English secondary schools 
mav therefore be summarised as follows : 

(1) In the great public schools a diminished 
number of bovs are still receiving an education 
which is mainly literary. In some of these schools 
very little English literature is read, and very 
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little English composition is practised. It may 
readily be admitted that those boys who carry on 
their classical studies to the university do not 
greatly lose, both because their training in the 
ancient classics is an admirable preparation for 
the later reading of modern European literature, 
and because they indirectly learn the use of their 
own language in the practice of translation and 
composition. On the other hand, those boys who 
cease to pursue their classical studies at the age 
of sixteen. or seventeen have probably gained little 
beyond the mental discipline from their classics ; 
they have missed that foundation of a literary and 
humane education which could have been laid in 
wisely directed English studies. 

(2) On the modern sides of the great public 

schools it is generally recognised that the only 
chance of preventing the  materialisation of 
studies, and of continuing to the modern public- 
school boy any part of the humanism which has 
bcen the best feature of English public-school 
training on the intellectual side, lies in the study 
ot English literature. Fortunately the modern 
sides of these schools have had among their 
masters many men who have been conspicuous 
for their knowledge and love of English litera- 
ture. It would be impossible to over-praise the 
excellence, and especially the stimulating qualities, 
of the teaching in particular cases. But probably 
there are few modern sides on which the study of 
this subject has been organised on any general 
plan, and in any case the schools have developed 
their systems independently with little knowledge 
of what was being done elsewhere. It will be one 
of the tasks of the lately-formed English Associa- 
tion to bring them into communication with each 
other, and to enable each school to gain from the 
experience of the rest. 
‚ (3) In the other secondary schools the prevail- 
ing type of education is less and less a literary 
trpe. No necessity, I conceive, is more vital for 
the future of English education than the necessity 
of securing that every boy and every girl who 
passes through these schools shall come, through 
wisely determined English studies, under that 
humane influence which can best be given through 
lterature. The present position of English 
studies in these schools is, as the last Board of 
Education report bears emphatic testimony, far 
from satisfactory. At the same time, the most 
hcpeful feature of the situation is the anxiety of 
the Board to bring about an improvement. 

The development of English teaching in our 
English schools, as I have sketched it, is still at 
so rudimentary a stage that it may perhaps be 
felt that Colonial! schools have little to learn from 
It. But the sketch may be of use if it explains 
historically why comparatively little has yet been 
dcne in the right direction. There is no real 
reason for discouragement. А new study starts 
without the advantage of traditional methods of 
teaching. It was natural that at first there should 
be experiments in wrong directions, and especially 
that the new study should be unduly influenced by 
methods more appropriate to the old classical 
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studies. If we can agree as to the aims to be 
kept in view in the development of English teach- 
ing, and are agreed about its importance—and 1 
anticipate a large measure of agreement on both 
points—I look forward to an immense advance 
within the next few years. 1 will venture to sug- 
gest in conclusion some of the ways in which we 
may look for improvement. 

(1) We shall take more pains to graduate carc- 
fully the English literature read in school, and to 
see that nothing is read which is wholly beyond 


. the pupil's comprchension, and at the same time 


that nothing is read which is not really literature. 
The scheme of the Board of Education already 


| mentioned is a valuable step in the right direction. 


(2) As our chief aim is to be the foundation of a 
love of reading and a taste for the best literature 
in after-life, rather than the preparation for later 
specialising in English literature as а university 


| subject, we shall aim at more rapid and continuous 


reading than has been commonly practised in 
this study hitherto. The minute study of a single 
poem or play may profitably be undertaken from 
time to time by the higher forms of a school; but 
with the higher forms generally, and with lower 
forms almost always, we should aim at reading 
English literature at a rate sufficiently rapid to 
give the form a whole impression of the book they 
are reading. The practice of devoting a whole 
year to a single play of Shakespeare, common in 
many English schools, though not in the public 
schools, seems to me radically unsound. The high 
authority of Prof. Raleigh, in his new book on 
Shakespeare, may be quoted in favour of the 
impression that is got by ‘‘ alert and rapid "' read- 
ing, and by that only. 

(3) We shall recognise that the best fruits ot 
this study cannot be tested by examination papers 
—certainly not by the prevailing type of examina- 
tion paper, with its literary questions which can 
be answered by rote out of an introduction, 
and its grammatical, philological, historical, or 
'" general information " questions which can be 
answered out of the notes. If we are to test our 
tcaching in this subject at all—and it is only right 
that we should wish to do so—we shall rely rather 
oa the test that can be furnished by English com- 
position, taught as the art of self-expression. 
For 

(4) much may be done for the teaching of 
English composition in this direction. Here, too, 
we shall take pains to graduate subjects according 
to the age and experience and capacity of our 
pupils. We shall neither lose sight of the simple 
but invaluable practical ends that may be served 
by composition—the learning to write a business 
letter lucidlv, concisely, courteouslv; the learning 
to make an abstract of an argument, to sum up a 
case, to describe something seen—nor vet of more 
ambitious aims, such as the acquisition of a large 
and flexible English vocabulary, the acquisition of 
the rudiments of a stvle and a literary sense. 

3) We shall do increasingly more to correlate 
the study of composition with the study of litera- 
ture and the study of history, but also with every 
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subject that is taught in our schools. It is not 
too much to say that every lesson ought to be a 
lesson in English. If only we schoolmasters were 
properly proud of our heritage—if only we realised 
how splendid a boast it is to “ speak the tongue 
that Shakespeare spake ’’—this English question 
would speedily settle itself in our schools. For 
cvery master would be careful of the example he 
set to his pupils and intolerant, in himself as well 
as in them, of the slovenly and slipshod speech 
that is a wanton degradation of our noble mother- 
tongue; and few things, I think, would lie nearer 
to his heart than the desire, that in our national 
literature the coming generation might find a link 
to bind them to all that was most precious in 
the past, an inspiration to the loftiest patriotism, 
a constant source of purifying and elevating 
thoughts and affections. 


THE PRELIMINARY EDUCATION OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL "TEACHERS. 


III. From THE Point or View or THE PupIL 
TEACHER CENTRE. 
By H. W. DurrIN, 
Headmaster, Pupil ‘Teacher Centre, Norwich. 

N the two able articles that appeared last 

month upon this subject, the question was 

. considered from the point of view of the 
secondary school and that of the training college, 
and in neither case did the writer give the new 
regulations his blessing. Mr. Elford fears that 
the proposals ‘‘ will in по way meet the difficulties, 
though they may supply to a very limited extent 
an additional source of teachers." Coming from 
the pen of the headmaster of a large secondary 
school, who has evidently had actual experience of 
the difficulties in question, these words would not 
appear to indicate that the millennium is to be 
expected in the immediate future. Indeed, Mr. 
Elford's article very clearly shows that even from 
the point of view of the schools in the interests 
of which the new regulations play so important a 
part there are grave doubts as to the issue. He 
fears that ''but few will take advantage of the 
new facilities," mainly because of the inadequate 
remuneration offered during thc term of bursar- 
ship. 

Mr. Jarvis, who considers the educational equip- 
ment of the new bursar in its relationship to the 
requirements of the training colleges, and quite 
clearly has an intimate acquaintance with the estab- 
lished machinery for the supply of elementary- 
school teachers, comes to the conclusion, after 
a very impartial examination into the prospective 
working of the new scheme, that our teachers 
may become '' slightly less efficient." From this 
conclusion he certainly derives some hope that 
the diminished efficiency of the tcachers may be 
but a blessing in disguise to education, and all 
for the good of the human boy; a paradox upon 
which the opinion of headmasters of elementary 
schools, who after all should perhaps be heard 
upon this matter, would be of some interest. 


1 Two articles on this subject appeared in THE Scuoor Wortp June, 
1907. 
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Now from both these points of view it has 
been assumed that, while the new regulations are 
not likely to be immediately successful, this is only 
because they do not go far enough, and because 
they still leave difficulties in the way of the work- 
ing of the secondary schools. The fundamental 
questions of whether the pupil-teacher system is 
right or wrong, or whether under the improved 
conditions it has been given a fair trial, are 
ignored, and it is tacitly taken for granted that 
the policy of the Board of Education of destroying 
the pupil teacher is a good one. The other side 
of the argument, however, has an undoubted right 
to be heard. 

The main characteristic of the system that the 
Board of Education seems bent upon abolishing is 
the idea that a young person who intends to be- 
come an elementary-school teacher should, from 
the age of sixteen, begin to get an insight into the 
realities of his future profession. For this pur- 
pose the half-time system has been devised, under 
which the pupil teacher has spent half of his two 
years’ period of engagement in attendance at an 
elementary school, where, under supervision, he 
has watched the methods of teaching, and taken 
some tentative part therein for the purpuse of 
training. The rest of the time has been spent, in 
many large towns, in pupil-teacher centres that 
have been equipped, staffed, and organised for 
the special purpose, and where he has pursued 
his studies upon lines laid down by the Board of 
Education. Thus his academic education has 
bcen carried on side by side with his first steps 
in professional training. 

Four years ago serious objections might have 
been raised to this dual scheme. For then many 
of the pupil teachers came straight from an 
elementary school, and it was hardly possible for 
them to attain a good standard of general educa- 
tion during their apprenticeship. А meagre 
curriculum, and over-pressure at that, were the 
common result, and one that the Board of Educa- 
tion very properly objected to. But two vears 
ago the Board issued regulations which have 
resulted in a very different state of things. Ex- 
cept in rural districts, where the conditions must, 
of course, always present difficulties, intending 
pupil teachers attend a secondary school until 
the age of sixteen, when, after passing a qualify- 
ing examination, they are drafted to the pupil- 
teacher centre. Taking this  secondarv-school 
course into account, the Board has increased and 
improved the curriculum, until the Preliminary 
Certificate examination at the end of the pupil- 
teacher period is now almost on a level with a 
university matriculation examination from the 
standard of difficulty, while it is considerablv 
wider in scope. 

Now the centres are demonstrably able to pre- 
pare the pupil teachers for this, and the best 
students for the university examinations, and 
have been specially designed for the working of 
the half-time system. They are generally staffed 
now with teachers possessing university or 
equivalent qualifications, and what is of equal im- 
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portance, the necessary experience in the work. | 


[heir genesis and gradual development alike are 
due to the Board of Education, at whose instance 
manv teachers have been for years devoting their 
energies solely to them. Only for the last two 
усагѕ have the regulations been fundamentally 
altered, when suddenly, before time has been 
given to show even the first products of the im- 
proved conditions, the whole scheme is threatened 
with dissolution ! 

There are two distinguishing features in the 
new system. One is the insistence upon a con- 
tinuous education at a secondary school up to the 
age of seventeen or eighteen (where they may 
enter into the corporate life of the school with 
children of nine or ten); the second, the corollarv 
principle that no experience in an elementary 
school shall up to that age have been gained. 
The '' bursar '' is to be kept entirely free from 


contact with the system of teaching to which he is ` 


proposing to devote his life, and the question of 
fitness for the work is carefully to be kept from 
intruding itself. True, the head teacher of the 
secondary school must report that he is ‘‘ not 
unsuitable " to become an elementary-school 
teacher; but from what we know of the minimum 
requirements in the past we may easily imagine 
what will satisfy this doubly negative qualifica- 
tion. 

Now it is this second principle that practical 
teachers know something about. In no other 
profession is it obligatory to guard so carefully 
against contact with one’s future work and en- 
vironment. Apprentices and pupils are articled 
to the professions, and are allowed to get into 
touch with the business before seventeen or eigh- 
teen. It is true there are to be ‘‘ student 
teachers," but these will not be permitted to 
breathe the atmosphere of an elementary school 
until the same age, and no doubt will, in many 
cases, become the relatively inferior teachers of 
the future. The others will go straight from the 
sccondary school into a training college (at the 
early age of seventeen !), whence they will emerge 
two vears later, to come for the first time into 
close quarters with one of the most difficult of all 
tasks, that of teaching large classes of young 
children in such a wav as to satisfy the complex 
requirements of modern times, for a living. 

This question of fitness or aptitude is crucial. 
Whether the bursar goes to college or becomes a 
student teacher, the time must arrive when he will 
be tried in the fire. Headmasters will not be pre- 
disposed in his favour when they have to give him 
a day off every week for his studies ; and when 
in addition he proves, as he must in many cases, 
to be lacking in the qualities needed for the work, 
they will speak out plainly and emphatically, if 
not for his sake, certainly for the sake of their 
schools. This is an aspect of the question that 
ought to appeal strongly to the head teachers. 
Some of them are perhaps inclined to view their 
pupil teachers as troublesome rather than helpful; 
but if the Board of Education and the local educa- 
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tion authorities see that the training is given | 
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only in the best schools and under the best head 
teachers this danger will cease. At any rate the 
pupil teacher does not count on the staff, while 
the student teacher will do so, and any difficulty 
that is now experienced will then be accentuated. 

But to parents it is a still more important ques- 
tion. For a boy or girl of eighteen condemned 
as unfit by the head teacher of a school it will 
be most difficult to find another career. In other 
words, only the well-to-do parent will be able to 
afford the experiment of allowing his child to 
take up a bursarship of 4,10 for a year. Few 
parents who can afford to make it will be inclined 
to do so when they consider the average salary 
of elementary-school teachers, and especially the 
Government superannuation scheme, which shows 


| the parliamentary estimate of the profession which 


the bursar must declare his bona fide intention to 
follow. 

Hence it is clear that local education authorities 
may expect but a feeble supply from this new 
scurce. The recognition of this fact has induced 
the Board to offer it only as an optional alterna- 
tive to the pupil-teacher system, though many 
baits in the shape of grants are held out to tempt 
the authorities to accept it at once. It would, 
however, not be fair for the authorities to tempt 
parents, by an immediate monetary consideration 
in the shape of an increased bursarship, to embark 
upon an experiment that must inevitably in many 
cases result in disaster. 

In conclusion, those who are connected with 
pupil-teacher centres have nothing but approba- 
tion for the Board's desire to improve the educa- 
tion of future teachers. But they believe the 
centres, under the new conditions, are quite 
capable of doing this work; they believe the 
attempt to divorce the student entirely from con- 
tact with his life's work, without regard to his 
fitness for it, to be a grave error; and to uproot 
a system before giving it a fair trial to be not only 
an act of folly, but also of injustice to those in- 
stitutions that have been established, fostered, 
and regulated by the very Board that now is 
sceking their destruction. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE FAIRY 
TALE IN THE TEACHING OF 
LITERATURE.! 


By C. L. Тномѕом. 


N one of Wordsworth's best-known sonnets, 
the poet, after speaking of the waste of 
time occasioned by trivial gossip, contrasts 

the interests of the ''daily world's true world- 
lings ’’ with those of children, whom he considers 
“© more blest and powerful "' because they live so 
much in the world of imagination. Wordsworth 
was apt to idealise the period of childhood, and 
what he says of it must be accepted with reserva- 
tions; yet it is, of course, true that children have 
an extraordinary power of surrounding with a 
glamour of romance whatever material is at their 
hand. Since this faculty is so important a mcans 
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of happiness to its possessor, and is found so 
much less frequently in adult life, it is worth while 
giving a good deal of attention to its cultivation 
and preservation. 

Yet it is not so very long ago that fairy tales 
and romances, the proper food for the imagination 
of childhood, were looked at askance by educa- 
tionists, and kept as something apart from school, 
fit only for hours of recreation. The stories in 
our reading books were exclusively instructive or 
didactic, and had verv little literary value, either 
of subject matter or form. About ten years ago, 
however, a reaction set in. The ideas of German 
educationists began to reach England, and a new 
tvpe of reading book, in which the fairy tale 
played a large part, came into use. The use of the 
fairy tale or romance in education we may now 
regard as an accomplished fact. What we have 
to consider at present is how it may be best used 
in forming a taste for good literature. The sub- 
ject deserves some consideration, because in our 
enthusiasm for a new idea we have not always 
shown discrimination, and have been apt to wel- 
come all the material that came to hand, if it could 
claim respect on account of antiquity or quaintness. 

In the first place, then, we may ask what kind 
of fairv tales and romances shall be admitted into 
our curriculum. Will any story, however fan- 
tastic, bloodthirsty, or unmoral it may be, answer 
our ends, or shall we select from the vast store- 
houses of the world's fairy tales those which are 
especialy fitted to guide the imagination into 
wholesome ways? Again, are we justified in 
eliminating from some of these great fairy tales 
such episodes as, to say the least, have no elevat- 
ing influence on the childish mind? I think it is 
worth while to come to some decision on this 
matter, because I have heard many teachers urge 
that questions of this kind do not trouble children. 
They accept the lies and cunning by which the 
heroes of these stories attain their ends with the 
same equanimity as they accept their wonderful 
feats of arms. But from the experience of many 
years' teaching of literature to young children, 
I can affirm that this is not always the case. 
Sconer or later the question comes from some 
thoughtful pupil, ** But it wasn't right to tell that 
falsehood ! " or, ‘‘ Wasn't it very unkind to do 
that? ''—the very same sort of problems that con- 
front the mother when, in telling Bible stories to 
her children, she comes to the tales of Hagar and 
Ishmael, or Jacob and Esau, which, if she wants 
to defend the integrity of her heroes, she must 
explain away in some more or less ingenious 
manner. 

'Therefore I think some discrimination should 
be shown in thc choice of tales presented to 
children. Our fairy tales and folklore were the 
product of primitive times, and thus, while they 
inculcate the special virtues of those primitive 
times, courage, patriotism, and generosity, thev 
dwell with equal emphasis on bloodthirsty and 
horrible details. Again, many of them are of 
Oriental growth; they glow with the splendour 
of the gorgeous East, and for that reason make 
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an especial appeal to the imagination; but their 
heroes are sensual, cunning, and avaricious. 
Are these heroic qualities, and such as we wish 
children to attribute to those they would admire? 
By common consent we have banished one form 
of sensuality from our fairy tales, and have care- 
fully bowdlerised the ‘‘ Arabian Nights ” in this 
respect. But are the failings of cruelty, trickery, 
and avarice to be admitted any more than grosser 
and more fleshly sins? We would not expect our 
pupils to expend their admiration on a drunkard; 
yet is excessive drinking a worse crime than 
unscrupulous lying? 

Among the stories, then, which we may admit 
without question into our literature lessons, 1 
would make the following selection. Of fairy tales 
pure and simple: '' Beauty and the Beast,” ‘* The 
Sleeping Beauty,” '' Red Riding Hood," ‘‘ Cin- 
derella,’’ ‘‘ The Seven Dwarfs,” * Snow White 
and Rose Red,” and nearly all Andersen’s stories, 
though a few of these, such as '' Big Klaus and 
Little Klaus," which is actually repulsive, must 
be rejected. The collection of the brothers 
Grimm must be used with caution, for it contains 
much that is quite unsuitable. Some Northern 
stories, which are little known in England, but 
have much of the charm of Andersen's, are those 
of Zacharias Topelius ; unfortunately not many ot 
these have as yet been translated. 

So much for what may be called the nursery 
tale; you will see that I have eliminated some 
very well known ones, notably '' Bluebeard '' and 
** Jack the Giant Killer.” I do not say that in the 
hands of a skilful teacher even these might not be 
profitably used, but we must remember that, at 
least in our primary schools, the lower classes, 
where these fairy tales are generally read or told, 
are often taught by young and inexperienced 
persons, whose own taste is not always unim- 
peachable. I remember talking to a teacher one 
day about the pleasure of little children in fairy 
tales, and he answered, '' Yes, they delight in 
them--especially the bloodthirsty ones '' ; and 
have known teachers to dwell on these horrors 
simply to thrill the class. 

With regard to the great cycles of romance, 1 
think the following might enter our curricula: 
the ‘‘ Odyssey,’’ with some details, such as the 
blinding of Polyphemus, softened down; not the 
“Iliad,” because, taking it as a whole, it deals 
too exclusively with combats; most of the Greek 
myths—Persephone, Perseus, Phaethon, Nar- 
cissus, and so on; the Argonauts; the exquisite 
story of Eros and Psyche; and perhaps one or 
two stories such as that of Alkestis, from the 
dramatists. Roman literature, being chiefly de- 
rivative, offers less material, and what it gives 1s 
more sophisticated. Yet from Virgil we may take 
the stories of the Wooden Horse, the Harpies, 
Dido, Nisus and Euryalus, Sylvia and her Fawn, 
and Camilla. 

About the '' Arabian Nights” I am a little 
doubtful; vet one or two or these—Sinbad, of 
course—must be admitted. Generally speaking, 
however, they dwell too much on the material 
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side of things, offering wave wealth and treasure 
as а reward either ot industry or cunning, to be 
as acceptable as the other stories I have men- 
tioned. 

Of the European cycles of stories the Gaelic 
and the Celtic romances have hitherto received 
less attention than the others; one reason, | am 
told, being the difficulty of pronouncing the 
names. It is a pity that this should prove a 
stumbling-block, for the stories are ot extra- 
ordinary beauty, and despite the inevitable details 
oí fights and combats, which may easily be 
omitted in the telling, possess more spirituality 
than any others. '' The Wonderful Story of the 
Life and Death of Cuchulainn,” '' The Sorrowful 
Fate of the Sons of Usnach,’’ ''Ossian in the 
Land of Youth," ''The Children of Lir,” the 
Vovages of Mael Duin and of St. Branaan, 
carry with them a glamour which I cannot 
remember to have found matched in any other 
literature. These are Irish or Scottish, but a 
similar charm attaches to some of the stories of 
the ** Mabinogion ”” and to the whole Arthurian 
cvcle, that wonderful contribution to world litera- 
ture offered by the Celts of many lands. 

The Teutonic stories are simpler, more straight- 
forward and more easily intelligible, and probably 
for that reason they are better known and more 
popular. Nearly all the stories in the “ Younger 
Edda '' are available. The Sagas, on the other 
hand, are hardly meat for babes, the stories of the 
feuds between the first settlers in Iceland, though 
full of interest for boys and girls in their teens, 
being too complicated and too horrible for young 
children. One great English poem, however, is 
at last being recognised and utilised in the 
country which should be most familiar with it. 
The story of Beowulf, with its fine lessons of 
courage, magnanimity, patriotism and loyalty, 
is now tolerably familiar in our schools. Other 
Teutonic stories, which we know from allusions 
in the Beowulf poem to be of equal antiquity, 
are less suitable. In German schools, for 
patriotic reasons, much is made of the '' Nibe- 
lungenlied.’’ But, apart from the fact that the 
central motive, the jealousy between Brunhilde 
and Kriemhilde and its reason, is a theme unin- 
telligible to children, the unlovely human qualities 
it illustrates render it undesirable. 

Besides these world-cycles of romance there are 
two stories which are particularly suitable for 
young pupils: the story of Hiawatha and the 
story of Robinson Crusoe. ‘‘ Hiawatha ” is, of 
course, woven out of Red Indian myths, idealised 
һу the poet. ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe " is especially 
attractive to little children because it illustrates 
the activities of the natural man face to face with 
nature, and satisfies the creative imagination 
which is so strong in childhood. 

So far I have dealt with the fairv tale and 
romance from the point of view of subject matter ; 
but I would not be understood to have regarded 
them simply from the ethical standpoint. Only, 
from the wealth of material that lies at our hand, 
I think we should be careful to select that which 
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is beautiful both from the moral and the esthetic 
standpoints. 

Since the aim of all literature teaching should 
be to cultivate a sense of the beautiful, I would 
plead that even in the lowest forms literature 
should be treated as a subject worthy of attention 
on its own account; that a time should be 
definitely set apart for it, and that it should be 
used as material on which to exercise the child's 
power of expression and imagination. "Though 
the subject ot the literature lesson be only a fairy 
tale, we should treat that fairy tale as respect- 
fully and with as definite an educational aim as, 
in the upper forms of the school, we treat a play 
of Shakespeare. I think it very necessary to 
dwell on this point, because in the teaching of 
little children it has been too much the custom to 
sacrifice this subject to others—to nature-study 
or history, or geography—as if it had no inde- 
pendent value of its own, and only deserved 
consideration in so far as it illustrated some- 
thing else. Thus children have been made to 
learn inferior verse, and have been told inferior 
stories, simply because such stories and poems 
treat of some flower or animal which is the 
subject for nature-study at that time. But if 
we are ever to train the literary sense of our 
children, we must treat literature seriously from 
the very beginning ; we must give them only the 
best; and we must deal with it in such a wav as 
to make our children feel its beauty, and so 
create a standard of taste and judgment which 
wil remain with them throughout life. Such 
treatment cannot be perfunctory or subsidiary to 
some other subject, and if the proper teaching of 
literature is incompatible with correlation, then 1 
think that the principle of correlation should be 
sacrificed. Many of the nature myths are, of 
course, admirably adapted for correlation, and fit 
in with lessons on flowers or on geography. But 
do not let us abuse the fairy tale by relating vapid 
stories by uninspired writers simply because we 
know of no real literature which deals with what, 
I believe, is called in kindergartens '' the natural 
object °’ under observation at that particular 
time. 

Again, if we are to educate the taste of our 
children, we must be careful that even fairy tales 
are presented to them in a worthy literary form. 
As regards the old fairy tales, the simplest and 
most unsophisticated versions are the best; I have 
seen '' Red Riding Hood " hopelessly vulgarised 
by the introduction of a love interest; and a little 
while ago, having set as one question in a paper 
for future pupil teachers the storv of Cinderella 
for reproduction, І was very much disappointed to 
receive from ninety per cent. of the candidates a 
pantomime version, in which the two step-sisters 
—anonymous in the original—were distinguished 
by ugly and common names. We ought to do 
everything we can to guard against such vulgari- 
sation, and so to train our children that thev also 
will revolt against it. 

As for stories from Greek and Latin and 
Teutonic literature, it is clear that the translations 
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of scholars are, in their entirety, unintelligible to 
children, and that some selection or modification 
must be made in the telling. But I think that 
in the recent enormous output of such stories 
retold for children, the modification and adapta- 
tion have gone much too far—so far that in very 
many cases the literary value of the originals has 
altogether disappeared. The adaptations are often 
very poor; the work is badly paid and sometimes 
anonymous; hence it is seldom undertaken by 
anyone with genuine literary feeling or possessing 
any scholarship. But adaptations, to be success- 
ful, should be made by writers acquainted with 
the original, who have won distinction in other 
fields of literature, who have an ideal of style, 
and who, while using simple language, do not 
try to write down to their readers. Children 
understand far better than we give them credit 
for, and if they do not comprehend the exact 
shade of every difficult word, it is better that they 
should meet these words and gradually learn their 
significance from the context than that the har- 
mony of sentence and paragraph should be sacri- 
ficed. Good versions, suitable for children, of 
these cycles of romances do exist, but among the 
enormous number of such books they are as 
difficult to find as a needle in a bundle of hay. 
Teachers, therefore, must be at some pains to dis- 
criminate, and not be satisfied with the first that 
comes to hand. It must be remembered, too, 
that we want, first of all, good literature, not 
coloured pictures or an attractive binding; and 
that if these things are supplied at a very low 
cost, something must have been sacrificed—some- 
thing not so obvious to the casual observer, but 
from our point of view far more important, and 
that is the literary matter provided. 

To sum up. The chief points we have to keep 
in view in the use of fairy tales or romances as 
an introduction to literature are: 

I. The selection of these tales; not all that 
comes into the net of folklore is suitable for our 
purpose. 

2. The story must be valuable as literature, and 
must not be used simply because it illustrates 
scme other subject. 

3. It must be presented in a literary form. 


STATE-AIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
ENGLAND. 


PARLIAMENTARY Paper (Cd. 3538, 
price 14.) containing a summary of 
statistics relating to State-aided secondary 

schools in England has recently been prepared 
by the Board of Education. The number of 
schools dealt with is 600, and the number of pupils 
in them, excluding pupil teachers, is nearly 
105,000. Of this number, about one-quarter are 
below the approved four-year course, one-quarter 
in the first vear of this course, and nearly another 
quarter in the second year of the course. After 
the second усаг, about one-third of the pupils 
leave; and the number in the fourth year of the 
course 15 only about 8,000, instead of the 26,000 
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in the first year. In courses above the four years’ 
regulation there are nearly 3,600 pupils. Ex- 
pressed in another way, the numbers show that 
roughly one-half of the pupils in the боо 
State-aided secondary schools in England are in 
the first year of the approved course or below it, 
while about one-ninth are in the fourth year or 
above it. 

It is evident, therefore, that the majority of the 
pupils in State-aided secondary schools in England 
do not stay at school long enough to complete 
their four-year course and derive the educational 
advantages which it aims at giving : in most cases 
at present the school career is truncated instead 
of being a completed structure. The statistics 
thus furnish a strong argument for the establish- 
ment of the higher elementary schools recom- 
mended by the Consultative Committee, which 
boys could enter at twelve years of age and leave 
at fifteen. There will always be a large number of 
parents who will expect their children to leave 
school at this age, and until courses of work are 
arranged to run to this age as the terminus, our 
system cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 

We must, of course, have in addition schools 
in which pupils will remain until later ages, but 
the work undertaken will naturally be of a 
different scope and character. The four-year 
course in our secondary schools is constructed on 
the assumption that children who commence it 
will remain at school until they reach about seven- 
teen years of age, whereas, according to the 
statistics just published, 80 per cent. of the 
pupils are under fifteen years of age, and only 
20 per cent. are above this age. The Board 
has to confess, therefore, that the four-year course 
breaks down in actual practice, and is only taken 
by about one-fifth of the pupils in its secondary 
schools. The educational requirements of the 
four-fifths who leave school at about fifteen years 
of age are sacrificed for the benefit of the one-fifth 
that remain to complete the prescribed course. 

Several other instructive points are brought out 
by an analysis of the statistics. Of the 105,000 
pupils in the secondary schools to which the 


numbers refer, 24 per cent. had previously 
attended public elementary schools, and рау 
no fees at the secondary schools. About 30 


per cent. had attended public elementary schools 
and pay a fee of some sort at the secondary 
schools, so that 54 per cent. of the whole number 
of pupils in State-aided secondary schools in 
England come from the elementary schools. 
About 9,000 pupil teachers are under instruction 
at the secondary schools, but are not included 
in any of the foregoing figures. 

A memorandum on the management and char- 
acter of the secondary schools under considera- 
tion, in respect of public control and freedom 
from denominational restrictions, forms part of 
the same Parliamentary Paper. It appears from 
this that out of the 600 State-aided secondary 
schools, 157 are provided by the local authority, 
I9 are municipalised endowed schools, 
are ordinarv endowed schools, and there 
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89 other schools. So far as can be ascertained, 
in 23 schools there is a provision that the head 
or assistant teachers shall be members of a par- 
ticular denomination, 71 provide that denomina- 
tional instruction shall be given in the school, 
and 8 are subject to a provision that all or a 
majority of the governors shall be members of a 
particular denomination. The sectarian difti- 
culty, however, is not prominent in secondary 
schools, for so far as the Board possesses infor- 
mation it is believed that in many, if not most, of 
the ordinary endowed denominational schools (75 
in number), the religious instruction given has 
no pronounced denominational character, and 
there is little to distinguish them from unde- 
nominational schools. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
REPRINTS, ANNOTATIONS, AND CnRriTICISMS.! 


IDS to the study of English literature— 
A whether in the shape of attractive reprints, 
annotations, or critical studies—multiply 
apace. From among the most recent we select a 
number for consideration here. 

The place of honour may fitly be given to Prof. 
Raleigh's ‘‘ Shakespeare ’’ (1)—o0ne of the very best 
volumes ever published in that generally admir- 
able series, ‘‘ English Men of Letters." It is a 
book that every intelligent reader should enjoy; 
but only those who know their Shakespeare well 
can fully appreciate its excellence. Indeed, one 
might go further and say that only those who are 
familiar with a fair proportion of the vast litera- 
ture that has grown up about and around Shake- 
speare can understand how much Prof. Raleigh 
must have read and digested—and happily for- 
gotten ог dismissed—before he wrote this book. 
There is not the least parade of learning; refer- 
ences, whether to line and play, or to commen- 
tators and critics, are conspicuously absent: but 
the learning has been assimilated, and has left 
Prof. Raleigh free to look at the plays again for 
himself and form an independent judgment. The 
consequence is that he writes with an easy 
mastery of his subject that makes his book de- 
lightful reading. Its distinguishing character 
may be expressed in a sentence. It is an attempt 


1 (т) “Shakespeare.” By Walter Raleigh. уі+232 pp. (Macmillan.) 
25. net. 

(2) Ruskin's Works: ‘Modern Painters.” 5 vols. With Introduct.on by 
Lionel Cu-t. Vol. i., lxxiii 4-257 pr. ; vol. ii., xxiv4-374 pp. ; vol. iii.. xviii4- 
325 pp.; vol. iv., x4-389 pp.; vol. v.. x+363 рр. "''Stones of Venice." 
3vols. With Introduction by L. March Phillipps. Vol. i., ххіх +380 pp.: 
vol. ii., 363 рр. ; vol. iii.. 313 pp. “Unto This Last, and Other Essays." 
With Introduction by Sir О. Lodge. xxiv+31t рр. (Everyman's Libra: y, 
Dent.) Cloth, rs. net, leather, 25. net, per volume. 


(3) “Spenser.” By Rev. W. Tuckwel. 85 pp. “Dante.” Ву M. L. 
Egerton Castle. rro pp (Bell's Miniature Series of Great Writers ) 15. 
net each. 


(4) “Shakespeare, Richard II." Edited by А. F. Watt. 
(University Tutorial Press.) 25. 

(5) '* As You Like It." xxxviii4- 152 pp. 
143 pp. Edited by E. C. Black and A. J. George. (New Hudson Shake- 
speare, School Edition. Ginn.) 2s. each. 

(6) “The Pearl.” Edited bv C. G. Oszgocd. lix+2o02 pp. ‘ Farly 
Sixteenth Century Lyrics." Edited by F. M. Padelford.  Iviii4-174 pp. 
(The Belles-Lettres Series: Section II., Middle English Literature. 

eath.) 2s. 6/7. net each. 

(7) Tennyson's “In Memoriam." With Analysis and Notes by Н. M. 
Percival. xxiii+185 pp. (Macmillan.) 27. 64. 

(8) ** Ballads and Poems illustrating English History." Edited by Frank 
Sidgwick. viii +212 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 15. 64. 
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to find the expression of Shakespeare's personality 
in his writings—not by ferreting out allusions to 
particular incidents that may have occurred in his 
life, but by recognising that a writer reveals him- 
self best in what is evidently written with the full 
strength of his mind and heart. ''As we grow 
familiar with his work, we are overwhelmed by 
the sense that we are in the presence of a living 
man."' 

Prof. Raleigh, by the way, commends the 
'* alert and rapid ” reading of a play for the sake 
of the wholeness of impression secured by that 
method. One would like to see this plan tried 
more often than it is in school lessons in English 
literature, and not with plays of Shakespeare 
alone. The expense involved has hitherto been 
an obstacle in most schools; but such an enter- 
prise as '' Everyman's Library" makes the 
obstacle less serious. Why should not a fifth or 
sixth form be taken through the whole of ‘‘ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture іп a term? They 
меша probably enjoy it far more than fifty pages 
exhaustively treated, and the sum total of what 
they carried away would not be less. If in addi- 
tton they acquired the power of ‘‘alert and 
rapid ’’ reading for themselves they would have 
learnt a valuable secret not often mastered at 
school. Messrs. Dent's editions of Ruskin (2), with 
thcir excellent reproductions of the original plates, 
are a marvel of cheapness. Five shillings will 
buy the whole of '' Modern Painters,” which a 
few years ago could not be purchased for five 
guineas. It would be difficult to suggest a better 
prize for a boy or girl of literarv or artistic tastes. 
Two commendable features of this edition are the 
bibliography and the index. The utility of the 
introductions by various éminent hands is more 
doubtful. But if some of them are as tedious and 
superfluous as the chairman's speech which stands 
between the audience and the lecturer, an excep- 
tion must be made in favour of Mr. March 
Philipps's preface to the '' Stones of Venice.” 
This exactly strikes the right note of enthusiasm 
tempered by criticism, and cannot fail to be helpful 
to many readers. 

Messrs. Bell's two dainty little volumes on 
** Spenser ’’ and ‘‘ Dante ”’ (3) deserve a warm word 
of praise. They are modest performances, but in 
each case they are the fruit of first-hand study 
and enlightened admiration. Such introductions 
are sometimes objected to on the ground that 
their readers may be satisfied to have read about 
the poets without reading the poets themselves. 
The fear is groundless. It is simply incon- 
ceivable that any potential student of Dante 
or Spenser would be deterred through the reading 
of Mrs. Egerton Castle or Mr. Tuckwell; and it 
is quite certain that some who would not have 
tried Dante or Spenser for themselves will be per- 
suaded into doing so bv the delightful extracts 
and descriptions here given. 

The Rev. A. F. Watt's '' Richard IL." (4) isa 
very practical edition of the play, not overburdened 
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with notes, but giving all necessary help. It 15 
also a thoroughly sound, scholarly and inde- 
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pendent piece of work. But why does Mr. Watt 
disguise Dr. Abbott, on whose '' Shakespearian 
Grammar ” he has very properly drawn, as '' Mr. 
Abbot °’? The editions of '' As You Like It ” 
and ''The Merchant” in the 
Shakespeare for Schools '' (5) have a well-printed 
text with notes at the foot of the page. 


for ordinary school purposes, and leaving some ot 
the difficulties of beginners untouched. The in- 
troductions are elaborate in their treatment of the 
sources and in the analysis of character; they are 
the work of competent American scholars, and 
very clear and systematic in arrangement. 

To the keen interest of America in the study 
of English literature we also owe the ‘‘ Belles- 
Lettres Series ’’ of Messrs. Heath (6). Everything 
that a publisher can do in type and paper, binding 
and form, to make learning attractive, is done in 
these charming volumes. ОҒ ‘‘ The Pearl ’’— 
described by F. T. Palgrave as ‘‘ perhaps the 
most purely and ideally beautiful specimen of our 
elder poetry which good fortune has left us ”— 
there have been two editions in England from 
the unique manuscript in the British Museum, but 
both are expensive. Dr. Osgood, the American 
editot, has worked afresh from the manuscript 
through photographs made for him in England, 
and claims to have corrected errors of detail in 
both of the earlier editions. He has not given a 
translation, but the glossary and notes are so full 
as to make a translation unnecessary. The intro- 
duction is written with delicate feeling as well as 
knowledge, and altogether this volume should 
win many new admirers for a poem which is as 
precious and delightful as the name by which it is 
called. Another important contribution to the 
textual criticism of ‘‘ Middle English ” is made by 
Dr. Padelford in his '' Early Sixteenth Century 
Lyrics." He has taken his selection, which com- 
prises the best poems of Surrey, Wyatt, and the 
other courtly poets, from the manuscripts and 
earliest editions. The notes deal fully with the 
Italian sources of the poetry. 

Mr. H. M. Percival's edition of ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam ’’ (7) contains a good analysis and notes that 
are mainly concerned with the interpretation of the 
text—the elucidation of ambiguities in the ex- 
pression or obscurities in the thought. It is a 
really original contribution to the study of the 
poem, drawing comparatively little from previous 
ccmmentators. 

Several good collections of historical and 
patriotic poems for schools alreadv exist, but Mr. 
Frank Sidgwick's volume of ** Ballads and Poems 
illustrating English History °° (8) justifies itself 
by its inclusion of several interesting and un- 
hackneyed ballads. The chronological order 
adopted is not an order of composition, but of 
historical events. This has its obvious conveni- 
ences, and the teacher who attends to Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s hints in the preface can easily save his 
pupils from that confusion between the traditional 
and the artistic ballad which otherwise might be 
the resulting drawback of this arrangement. 
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are interesting, though too full of textual criticism | Hallam 
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THE EARLY STUARTS.! 


HE period of the early Stuarts is at last 
coming to its own. It has long been in 
the hands of polemical writers. Hume 

wrote his history of the period to justify 
George IlI. in his attack on the Whig oligarchy 
and his endeavour to restore personal monarchy. 
wrote his Constitutional History to 
answer Hume and to justify the Whigs of 1832 


in effecting the revolution of that year by 
which personal monarchy was for ever ren- 
dered impossible. Because he was, like all 


Whigs of his time, quite indifferent to theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical questions, and because 
as a lawyer he wrote in legal form, he earned the 
title of the ‘‘ judicious.” But the man who 
could speak of warring theologians as ‘‘ angry in- 
sects,” over whom ''it was expedient for the 
State to scatter a little dust," and thus describe 
the silencing of the Convocations of the English 
Church, was quite incapable of writing the his- 
tory of the later stages of the English Reforma- 
tion. Carlyle began to throw light on the period 
when he unearthed Oliver Cromwell from the 
obscure grave in which he had lain so long, and 
published the text of his letters and speeches. It 
is not so long since death cut short the work of 
S. R. Gardiner, who has, at least for our genera- 
tion, told the story of the Puritan Revolution as 
it should be told, not merely with the judicious- 
ness of Hallam, but with sympathy with the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical ideals of the warring 
parties of the seventeenth century. He has been 
followed by a number of writers of various kinds, 
among whom Prof. Frith is the greatest, and 
Prof. Montague would be the first to acknowledge 
that but for Dr. Gardiner's work, his own would 
have been impossible. 

Here, then, in this seventh volume of the 
Political History of England, we have a summary 
of our latest information on the reigns of 
James I., Charles I., and Oliver; and the story 
is well told. Specially would we direct attention 
to the remarks on taxation (p. 36), on impeach- 
ment (pp. ror, 119), on the prisoners of 1629 
(p. 163), and on the religions of the Scottish 
Highlands (p. 204), all of them matters on which 
our text-books so far have been vague and un- 
satisfactory. We should have been glad of more 
dctail about the Pilgrim Fathers (pp. 107-8), and 
we think Prof. Montague might have added to 
his sympathetic account of Laud some mention of 
George Herbert and of the Little Gidding com- 
munity, which would have helped his Protestant 
Nonconformist readers to understand that Laud's 
ideal was not exclusively his own. We think his 
account of the sects in 1641 (p. 250) somewhat 
exaggerated because it omits the more orthodox 
of them, and we should like to know his authority 
for his statement on p. 323 that the Independents 
were willing to tolerate Roman Catholics. 

The volume includes, like others of the work, 


1 The History of England, 1403-1640.” 
xix+s514 pp. (Lonzmans.) 7». €4. net. 
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a very full and discriminating bibliography, but 
here we miss such books as Hanbury's '' His- 
torical Memorials relating to the Independents,” 
and the publications of the Hanserd Knollys 
Scciety. Finally, to end our fault-finding, we 
would ask if a bill of the rebel Parliament became 
an ''ordinance " before it was passed (p. 305), 
and if Mr. Glass has not, in his account of the 
Barebone Parliament, satisfactorily proved that 
Barebone's name was not Praise-God, but only 
Praise? We have mentioned these matters in 
hope that some of them may receive considera- 
tion before a second edition is required, not with 
any idea of detracting from the value of this 
volume, which, with its fellows, should find a 
place on the shelves of all teachers who wish to 
give their pupils true ideas of the history of 
England. 


MARY CHRISTIE.! 


MONG the women of the later Victorian 
period who have rendered notable service 
to the cause of education in England, the 

name of Mary Christie deserves to be held in 
grateful remembrance. Her chief work, the Art 
for Schools Association, founded in 1883, lives 
after her; and one hopes that it has a long career 
of usefulness before it still. How much it has 
accomplished, directly and indirectly, for elemen- 
tary schools may be gathered from the story 
which Mr. Storr recalls as having been told by 
Sir Joshua Fitch at the drawing-room meeting 
which saw the inception of the movement. 


In an inspectorial visit to a London Board School he had 
commented on the bare walls. When he went the next 
vear the headmaster called his attention to the change and 
explained to him how it had been wrought. *' After what 
you said, sir, I went round to the advertising agents and 
persuaded them to give me the pick of their coloured 
advertisements in the railway stations." 


But if the Art for Schools Association is her 
best and most imposing memorial, Mary Christie 
left beliind her other tokens of a life rich in 
activities, especially in the shape of literary con- 
tributions to the Spectator, Guardian, and other 
journals, and of letters to friends in which she 
revealed a remarkably original and attractive per- 
sonality. Out of these materials her friend Miss 
Withers has put together a volume of varied in- 
terest and much charm. Miss Withers herself 
contributes a biographical sketch, the more effec- 
tive from the restraint and self-suppression with 
which it is written. Mary Christie's thoughts 
about the deeper things of life are expressed in a 
series of intimate letters to a friend, and in '' The 
Story of a Return ” (from agnosticism to Christian 
faith) she writes, apparently at the request of the 
same friend, a verv striking chapter of auto- 
biography. The rest of the volume consists of 
selected articles and poems. The paper on Cor- 


1 “A Tardiness in Nature," and Other Papers. By Mary Christie. 
кеа with Memoir by Maud Withers. 33: pp. (Manchester: University 
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delia, which gives its title to the book, is perhaps 
the least attractive: it exemplifies the common 
fallacy in Shakespearean criticism—the fallacy 
oi treating Shakespeare’s creations as if they were 
natural phenomena. But whatever her subject, 
Miss Christie’s thoughts were always her own; 
and all these papers and verses, readable for their 
own sake, are additionally interesting for the 
light they throw upon their author. 


THE FEDERAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION. 


Tue conference organised by the League of the Empire 
proved a great success. The meetings were in progress as 
we went to press last month, and it was consequently 
impossible to summarise the proceedings and conclusions 
of the conference in the June issue of THE SCHOOL WORLD. 

It is understood that a strong desire has existed that 
official conferences on education, consisting of representa- 
tives sent by the various Governments throughout His 
Majesty’s dominions, should be held at regular intervals, 
and that the first of such conferences should be convened 
by the Imperial Government. 

We are officially informed that an announcement was 
made on behalf of the Government to one of the con- 
ferences of education representatives of various Colonial 
and Indian Governments and of the Home Government, 
held by invitation of the League of the Empire, that His 
Majesty's Government considered it desirable to arrange 
for an Official Education Conference to be held in the vear 
The Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for 


1911. 
India are preparing to send out intimations to that 
effect. 

From a statement issued by the official conference we 


select the information likelv to give a general idea of the 
results arrived at. The meetings were held at Caxton 
Hall from May 25th to June ist. The conference con- 
sisted of representatives nominated for the purpose by the 
several Governments or education departments, and held 
its meetings in private. Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P., chair- 
man of the council of the League of the Empire, presided 
as chairman throughout, and Mrs. Ord Marshall, hon. 
secretarv of the League, attended as secretary. 

The first meeting was devoted to settling procedure at 
the official meetings and to the selection of subjects for 
It was decided that the larger subiects which 
it was desired to discuss should be taken in full con- 
ference, and that certain subjects of a more special nature 
should be discussed in three committees consisting re- 
spectivelv of those representatives in whose countries these 
subjects were of chief importance. 

The morning meetings on each day were devoted to 
sessions in full conference, and the committecs met in the 
afternoon, and resolutions were only put when it was clear 
that the conference was prepared for a unanimous decision. 

On the morning of May 27th the subjects of discussion 
were: ‘‘(a) the mutual recognition of teachers’ certifi- 
cates " and ''(b) the interchange of teachers and in- 
spectors." Under (a) the conference was asked to con- 
sider ‘‘ whether, in order to facilitate interchange of 
teachers, practical steps could now be taken to promote 
a larger degree of mutual recognition of the teachers’ 
certificates issued by different educational bodies in various 
parts of the Empire; and whether in the case of individual 
teachers more might be done by the education depart- 
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ments concerned to sanction provisional recognition of one 
another's certificates for short specified terms, the renewal 
of such recognition to be contingent on favourable reports 
being received from inspectors who have observed the 
teacher's work." After a considerable interchange of in- 
formation as to the manner in which certificates in the 
various countries were awarded and their value equated, 
the conference came to the conclusion that the variety of 
local conditions, especially in regard to such matters as 
the tenure of teachers, their method of appointment and 
promotion, and similar points, made it impossible to arrive 
as vet at any complete system of mutual recognition of 
the teachers' certificates issued by different educational 
bodies in various parts of the Empire. 


As regards (b), the conference was asked to consider | 


*" how far interchange of teachers and inspectors between 
different parts of the Empire would be feasible (i) for a 
short visit or (ii) for a term of vears." It was resolved 
'" that the conference considers it desirable that financial 
and administrative arrangements should be made for 
enabling teachers and inspectors of schools to acquire pro- 
fessional knowledge and experience in parts of His 
Majesty's dominions other than their own."' 

On May 28th the subject of discussion was '' the possi- 
bility of closer uniformity of curricula, nomenclature, 
and methods of presenting official educational statistics.” 
On the first part of this subject it was resolved '' that, in 
the opinion of this conference, it is not desirable or neces- 
sary to take any steps to bring about uniformity of curri- 
cula or text-books for the different school systems of His 
Majesty's dominions.” Оп the second part it was resolved 
that ''it is desirable that the different education depart- 
ments of His Majesty's dominions should define year by 
year, with precision, the terms used in the regulations and 
statistics that they publish and the basis upon which their 
published statistics are prepared.” 

The next three sittings were devoted to a careful in- 
vestigation into the various ways in which the interests 
of education in the different parts of the Empire could 
best be furthered by encouraging closer relations and a 
more effective and continuous exchange of information 
between the several education departments. It was felt 
that the actual meeting together in conference of persons 
engaged in the administration of education for the purpose 
of personal interchange of information and ideas was of 
the highest possible value, but that there were also great 
advantages to be derived from having a permanent 
machinery for collecting and disseminating vear by year 
information on various subjects in regard to the condition, 
development, and progress of education in the different 
parts of the Empire. The following resolution was agreed 
to: “f That the delegates desire to express their appreciation 
of the value of this conference to the work of the education 
departments throughout the Empire, and resolve (i) that 
a quadrennial conference is desirable, (ii) that the repre- 
sentatives sent to the conference should be selected by the 
Governments, and (iii) that it is desirable that the first 
of such conferences should be convened by the Imperial 
Government.’’ It was also resolved that '' the conference 
is unanimously agreed as to the importance of a permanent 
central bureau of educational information." 

A resolution was passed also ''that this conference 
places on record its high appreciation of the work done by 
the League of the Empire in stimulating educational 
activity and in collecting and circulating information on 
educational subjects. "' 

A summary is here added of the subjects discussed by 
the three committees of the official conference. 


Committee A.—Problems affecting parts of the Empire 
in which there are large English-speaking populations: 
(a) The relative value of professiona] training and prac- 
tical experience in the education of the teacher (i) for 
primary schools, (ii) for other schools. 

(b) Rural education : (i) The training of teachers for rural 
schools; (ii) the provision of education in sparsely popu- 
lated districts; (iii) the modification of the curriculum for 
schools in rural areas; (iv) (a) the relation of primary 
schools in rural areas to specific agricultural education of 
a higher type; (8) the provision of specific agricultural 
education for rural areas. 

(c) Scholarships v. low fees in education other than 
elementary. 

(d) Physical training (i) in elementary, (ii) in other 
schools; (iii what should be the differentiation in regard 
to the sexes. 

(e) Manual training and training for the duties of the 
home. 

Committee B.—Problems affecting English-speaking 
populations in remote portions of the Empire: (a) the 
encouragement of higher education (i) by co-operation 
between neighbouring colonies; (ii) by the establishing of 
scholarships tenable in larger centres within the Empire, 
(iii) by the holding of examinations conducted by universi- 
ties situated in other parts of the Empire. (b) Moral 
instruction. (c) Hygiene. (d) Co-education. 

Committee C.—The bi-lingual problem, both languages 
being European. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SECTIONS. 


In addition to the meetings described, the consideration 
of technical questions occupied the attention of seven 
sections, each of which had frequent sessions, and in 
some sections resolutions were adopted. These are given 
below. 


Nature-study Section. 


(1) ** As nature-study gives that wide knowledge of the 
world and its products which is required throughout life, 
it should be inculcated at all stages of sound general 
education, and this section recommends its earnest 
encouragement in the home, in the school, and in the out- 
side world. Furthermore, this section trusts that the 
education authorities of the Empire will endeavour to 
extend and encourage knowledge self-gained from original 
observations, as a vitalising factor in the progress to full 
intellectual efficiency.” 

(2) ** That the supply of teachers acquainted with true 
methods of nature-study being the greatest present require- 
ment, special efforts be made to provide facilities for the 
proper preparation for the work of students and teachers 
in training."' 

Museums Section. 


(1) ** That the formation of school collections illustrative 
of science or art is a valuable aid to education." 

(2) ** That when school collections are made to illustrate 
natural history or other branches of knowledge, arrange- 
ments for the exchange of such collections between various 
parts of the Empire will assist the objects for which the 
League is instituted.” 

(3) ‘‘ That teachers and others should discourage the 
making of such collections as might tend to the extermina- 
tion of rare plants or animals, and should assist in pre- 
serving such objects by fostering a knowledge and love of 
nature." 

(4) * That this conference recognises the value of arrange- 
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ments for the circulation of museum objects, as organised 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 
and at the Dublin Museum of Science and Art, at Sheffield 
Museum, and elsewhere, and warmly advocates an extension 
and development of the system.” 

(5) “ That this conference recommends the organisation 
of a permanent collection of objects specially interesting 
and useful to those engaged in educational work, in con- 
nection with one of the great museums in London. That 
such a collection should include typical school museums 
and the outlines of a local educational museum.” 


University Section. 


(1) “That this section desires to express its sympathy 
with Vancouver College in the severe loss which that 
college has suffered by the death of its Principal.” 

(2) " That this section desires to express its sympathy 
with the McGill University, Montreal, in the blow sustained 
by the University in April last in the destruction by fire 
of certain of its buildings.” 

(3) '' That it is desirable that a committee represent- 
ing universities should be formed to investigate the ques- 
tion whether it is possible to facilitate the exchange of 
information as to their courses and standards between the 
universities of the Empire, and to take action accordingly." 


Teaching of English Section. 


(1) '* That this conference urges the importance of the 
studv of the English language and literature as an essential 
part of school training on the grounds of practical utility, 
an enlightened patriotism, and the human ideal in educa- 
tion.” 

(2) ''* That in the teaching of living languages the direct 
system be used, with occasional explanations in the mother 
tongue of the pupil, when it is evident that the latter has 
not understood the teacher." 

(3) “ That the object of the teaching of English should 
be to develop in pupils the power of thought and ex- 
pression, and the power of appreciating the content of 
great literary works, rather than to inculcate a knowledge 
of grammatical, philological, and literary detail.” 

(4) '' That fairy tales, skilfully used, provide a valuable 
means of literary education for young children.” 


CONFERENCE OF HEADMISTRESSES. 


THE Incorporated Association of Headmistresses held its 
thirty-third annual conference on June 7th and 8th at the 
Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster. After the transaction 
of formal business, which included the adoption of the 
annual report and the announcement of elections to the 
executive committee, the president, Miss F. Gadesden, 
headmistress of Blackheath High School, delivered her 
address, in which the question of examinations occupied 
the chief position. She said that the opening of university 
examinations to women has resulted in an extraordinary 
improvement in the highest as well as the average work 
of girls’ schools. Of this the examiners have been only 
too ready to take advantage. Year by year the amount of 
work required in preparing for university certificate ex- 
aminations, especially scholarship examinations, and the 
difficulties of the papers, have increased, until the relation 
between the object attained and the effort to gain the 
object is out of all proportion. Examinations have become 
as much tests of endurance, physical fitness, and health 
as of intellectual merit and efficiency, and entail risks to 


brain and body which, in the interests of the future 
citizens, it will be well to avoid. Miss Gadesden then re- 
ferred to the system adopted bv the Board of the Admiralty 
in the selection of cadets, and by some local authorities 
for the award of scholarships, and commended some such 
scheme as the following : 

(1) The recommendation of the teacher given through 
“ records °’ which represent the results of the scholar's 
work for a considerable space of time. 

(2) An examination of the '' records " by a board from 
which the teachers should not be excluded, followed, if 
necessary, by an interview with the candidate. 

(3) Short examination papers on certain subjects to test 
abilitv and proficiency of a certain kind. 

Miss Gavin, Notting Hill High School, introduced a dis- 
cussion on the training of secondary-school teachers. 
Papers on this subject which were read at the conference 
last year had been circulated, and the discussion was con- 
tinued from last year. 

On June 8th the proceedings opened with the election 
of Mrs. Woodhouse, Clapham High School, as president 
for the years 1907-9. Miss Burstall, Manchester High 
School, chairman of the meeting of members of the 
association who are members of education committees, 
held on June 7th, presented the report of the meeting, at 
which the following resolutions were carried : 

(1) ** That it is desirable to encourage the establishment 
of more higher elementary schools and fewer secondary 
schools.’ 

(2) '" That in both higher elementary and secondary 
schools it is better to deal separately with boys and girls.” 

Miss Leahy, Croydon High School, spoke on the educa- 
tional value of the curriculum for the first and second 
years of the four years’ course arranged by the Board of 
Education. The discussion which followed resulted in the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution ‘‘ that this meeting 
records its emphatic disapproval of the very definite manner 
in which the curriculum and time-table of secondary schools 
are now governed by the regulations promulgated from 
time to time by the Board of Education. It is profoundly 
convinced that the destruction of the initiative of the 
teacher which is thus being effected must result in much 
stagnation of educational thought at its principal sources.” 

The following resolutions were carried unanimously : 

** That this conference regards as most unsatisfactory the 
limitation of sphere and inferiority of status assigned to 
women on the inspectorate of the Board of Education. It 
is of opinion that duly qualified women should be eligible 
for places in all grades of the Board’s inspectorate, and 
that vacancies should be advertised or otherwise published 
in order that the highest attainable excellence in the 
appointments should be secured. 

“That a committee be appointed to consider the means 
(if any) of bringing the heads of secondary schools for girls 
in the Colonies, India, and the Dependencies, into touch 
with the Association of Headmistresses. 

‘That the conference would welcome on educational 
grounds the substitution of the metric system for that of 
existing imperial standards.'' 

Papers were read by Miss Clay, Queen's School, Chester, 
and Miss Taylor, County School for Girls, Tonbridge, on 
' Discipline: what is it, how is it best maintained? "' 
and by Miss Dove, Wycombe Abbey, and Miss Walker, 
Roan School, Greenwich, on '' The Modern Girl: how are 
we fitting her for her varied duties in life?” both sub- 
jects being discussed by the conference. 

The conference will meet next year at the Manchester 
| High School. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN EDUCATION.! 


Tur question upon which I desire to concentrate atten- 
tion is whether geography shall be accorded a place along- 
side of other sciences amongst the subjects eligible bv 
candidates for the examinations which admit to the Civil 
Services of this countrv and its dependencies. For a good 
many years the Foreign Office stood in an exceptional 
position amongst the Civil Services of the Crown by in- 
cluding geography amongst the subjects for the entrance 
examinations of candidates. The Foreign Office, indeed, 
went further by making a pass in this subject compulsorv. 
It was a reasonable matter of hope that, with the advance 
of education and the widening of public opinion, the 
enlightened example of the Foreign Office would be 
graduallv followed by some of our other public depart- 
ments. The announcement was made, however, a short 
time ago that uniformity was to be secured in the system 
of examinations for all the public services, not bv levelling 
up to the standard of the Foreign Office, but by the opposite 
process of levelling down. That has been our character- 
istically British method. After June, geography will cease 
to be a subject which candidates for the Foreign Office 
may select even voluntarily. 

I am concerned to make it clear that the question is 
one of far wider importance than as merely affecting the 
efficiency of certain of our public services. That this fact 
has been so little recognised is, I think, due to a natural 
and even commendable repugnance on the part of cultured 
minds to admit that our educational systems, based 
nominally and to a large extent really on intrinsically 
sound educational principles—such as developing the think- 
ing powers of the student, strengthening his judgment, 
quickening his perceptive faculties, and cultivating his 
memory—have also necessarily rested largely on what, for 
want of a better phrase, I must describe as financial con- 
siderations. These fall into two divisions. 

The first of thern affects directly only the universities, 
but it affects indirectly the educational systems of all the 
non-State-aided schools in this country, as these, for various 
reasons, base their svstems entirely on those adopted by 
the universities. It is a serious misfortune that but few 
of the latter have Leen in a position to set apart sufficient 
funds for the endowment of a chair in geography or a 
school of geography. Yet I do not know of a single 
instance of a universitv in the United Kingdom which is 
indifferent on this question of geographical education. So 
far as I can gather—and I have taken considerable trouble 
to ascertain the general trend of fecling—nothing but the 
want of monev prevents anv of the universities from follow- 
ing the examples of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. But 
in most cases the too scanty funds are already appropriated 
to older established branches of study which no thinking 
man would wish to see starved. 

The other division of financial considerations to which 
I alluded just now is of a less simple nature, but it is 
not less effective in blocking the progress of geographical 
«education and the introduction of this subject into the list 
of those eligible bv candidates for the public services. To 
avoid misapprehension on this point, let me premise that 
I am not dealing at present with the educational systems 
of our State- or rate-aided schools which are not dependent 
on the favour of parents or subject to competition with 
other schools. It will suffice to confine our attention for 
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the moment to private schocls, public schools, and, to 
some extent, universities, that is to say, to institutions 
where the sons of the leisured classes, or the well-to-do 
classes, are brought up, and from which strata our educa- 
tional ideas and svstems have invariablv filtered down to 
the less-favoured classes which are waging a dailv struggle 
for bare existence. 

With rare exceptions, every educational institution not 
supported bv public funds has to some degree—though a 
varving degree—-to strike a tacit bargain with the parents 
of its students, the parents paving the money on which 
the prosperity or, most frequently, the existence of the 
institution depends, and requiring in return, in the vast 
majority of cases, that their boys shall receive such ir- 
struction as shall best enable them to compete on equal 
terms with their fellow students. The proprietors of 
private schools, the governing bodies of public schools, and 
even, though to a lesser extent, the universities themselves, 
cannot therefore afford to give the same prominence to a 
subject which carries no marks in the civil and military 
examinations that thev give to subjects which carrv such 
marks. On the other hand, the Civil Service Com- 
missioners naturally hesitate to demand proficiency in a 
subject which holds only a secondary position, or some- 
times no position at all, in the educational institutions of 
the country; and the question thus moves in a vicious 
circle. 

I do not, of course, imagine that all the sons of the 
well-to-do classes of this country compete in examinations 
controlled by the Civil Service Commissioners; but the 
proportion of them so competing is sufficiently large to 
affect very seriously the standing in the whole educational 
sphere of anv subject according as it is or is not a means 
of gaining marks in the civil and military examinations ; 
and it тау, I think, be confidently asserted that tf 
geography received the recognition which we desire, it 
would very shortly take its place in Great Britain, as it 
has long since done in the United States, Germany, 
and other countries, as one of the fundamental and 
indispensable elements in the education of childhood and 
vouth. 

That this has not been the case up to now is probably 
due to the unintelligent and unmethodical manner in which 
the subject was taught until some twenty years ago, with 
the result that the majority of those who are to-dav in a 
position to speak with authority retain an entirely false 
impression of its scope and objects. Certainly, during my 
own school life, the hour in the week devoted to geography 
was universally anticipated with strong aversion as a 
dreary exercise of the memory in acquiring names entirely 
divorced from the realities of life, so that one of the most 
human and interesting of all branches of knowledge, in- 
timatelv connected as it is with the history of mankind, 
with our present occupations, and with our future develop- 
ment, was presented to us as an arid and flowerles- 
waste. 

The new methods and conceptions of geographv have 
been so frequently and fully placed before vou bv the most 
competent experts in our science that I must not attempt 
to summarise them in this brief address. I would re- 
commend those who are not yet informed on this point 
to procure and study the questions in the examination 
papers of the University of Oxford. They will gather 
from them an idea of the true scope and value of the 
science, and they will probably find opening out before 
them new and unexpected lines of thought which will add 
materially to the interests of their own lives. 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ar the Colonial Conference in May last, Mr. Deakin, 
Premier of Australia, said that ‘* Australian experience 
tended to show that abstract economics were as far re- 
moved from the ordinary world of politics as abstract 
mathematics from the trade of a carpenter.’’ Exactly so. 
Just ^' as far removed " and no farther. In other words, 
as the carpenter dares not disobey the laws of nature as 
revealed in ** abstract mathematics," whether he knows 
them or not, if he is to be successful in his carpentering, 
so the ‘‘ ordinary world of politics" must be managed 
in accordance with the laws of human nature as set forth 
in '' abstract economics " if we are not to run our heads 
against brick walls, and trv to bring about a millennium 
in a hurry, instead of aiming at the ideal of the Prayer 
Book wish for Parliament that ''all things may be.. 
ordered and settled . . . upon the best and surest founda- 
tions." When the politician talks sneeringly about 
*' abstract economics ° we may begin to suspect him of a 
want of knowledge. 


64 
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Оск criminal law is again being ''amended." A few 
vears ago the first important change in procedure was 
made bv allowing the accused to give evidence on his own 
behalf. Now there is to be the possibility of appeal from 
the verdict of the ** twelve men in а box,” which has for 
many generations been regarded as the ''palladium of 
British liberty." The change is not so great as might at 
first sight appear. For the new Appeal Court is regarded 
as desirable mainly to relieve the Home Secretarv of the 
burden of being practically such a court with disadvantages 
peculiar to his position. But, nevertheless, our constitu- 
tion is changing; and the change is being effected in our 
usual way. <A grievance has been felt, and a means of 
redress is found, without regard to principles but with a 
wise regard for practical convenience. The remedy is 
found, in this case, by means of an Act of Parliament. 
Often it is worked out by judge-made law. But in either 
case there is no need for resort to extraordinary methods 
of '' changing the constitution "" as our cousins in America 
would have to use. 


Bv the wav, how old is this '' trial by jury °” of which 
we are so proud, and which we are beginning to suspect 
is not alwavs the ideal perfection that we used to think it 
was? To be exact, when did it come about that, whereas 
the juries of the twelfth century, when we read of them 
in our text-books, consisted of witnesses, and at first of 
witnesses for the defence, thev now consist of persons who 
know nothing of the case before they enter the '' box”? 
It will probably surprise most of our readers to learn that 
the change was a slow and gradual one, and that the 
process was not complete until the reign of Anne. “© Alfred 
and the first British Jury " should by now be regarded as 
finally dismissed, but it would be well to give occasional 
lessons to our pupils on the history of our criminal pro- 
cedure, and so give ourselves an opportunity to get clear 
ideag on, e.g., the method of treating a burglar from the 
time he is caught until the moment that lands him in 
Dartmoor. Before how many juries does he appear? 


. Wien medieval kings first began to summon parlia- 
ments to which representatives were chosen by those whom 
they were to represent, the communities thus represented 
were classes of the people acting as such and called 
"estates." In the English Parliament, the only one of 
these mediaval institutions destined to survive into post- 
Reformation times, and in the modern imitations thereof 
"which now exist in Europcan countries, this method has 
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been set aside in favour of a representation of places. The 
mediæval parliaments resembled the Roman comitia 
centuriata, the modern ones are liker to the comitia 
tributa. Now that Parliaments represent in a more or 
less confused way the general sense of the State at large 
the classes whose interests are ignored are developing other 
methods of representation. Opposed to the State, vet not 
powerful enough to make States, they are necessarily 
violent and ‘‘ criminal." Does this explain the '' labour ” 
troubles in San Francisco and in France of which we hear 
nowadays? Docs the presence of ''labour " members in 
our own House of Commons point to a revival of comitia 
centuriata as a substitute for our present forms? 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


IF progress in education were in direct proportion to 
the amount of discussion of educational topics which takes 
place, we should have reason to congratulate ourselves. 
But though every week seems to bring with it some 
important meeting in which educational affairs are the 
subject of deliberation, there is still little unanimity on 
many fundamental questions. This divergence of opinion 
showed itself in the speech of the president of the Associa- 
tion of Education Committees at the meetings held on 
June 6th and 7th. Mr. G. White, M.P., in his presidential 
address, referring to our national system of education, said 
the elementary side, which for many years made most 
satisfactory advances, has, in his opinion, during the past 
five vears not only ceased to make progress, but has retro- 
gressed, while secondary education in several of its 
branches has been very properlv described by the Board 
of Education itself as being in a state of chaos. He ex- 
pressed the conviction that this state of affairs is partly 
due to the lack of properly qualified and trained teachers, 
and he maintained that the Board has put a hindrance in 
the way of the local authority by ceasing to classify 
teachers in the certilicate examination, thus leaving it with- 
out any guidance whatever as to the relative merits of 
applicants so far as those merits can be determined by 
examination. Other eminent authorities are of opinion 
that the abolition of classes in this examination has re- 
leased the student from the need of limiting his rcading 
to what “ pays'' in an examination, and given him time 
in which to acquaint himself with principles likely to 
guide him in his future work. The lack of ‘ properly 
qualified and trained teachers ’’ for secondary schools is 
more easily explained. When the profession of teaching 
in secondary schools is adequately remunerated, a higher 
type of student will be attracted, and there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining good teachers. 


ALL students of education will agree with Mr. White 
that ‘‘ the children should be taught to think for them- 
selves,’’ and this cannot be done unless we have teachers 
who have learned to think for themselves and аге 
furnished with more opportunities for exercising this art 
than are now granted them. One of the first and most 
urgent problems, Mr. White rightly contended, is that of 
the provision of colleges on a broader basis, with more 
enlightened methods and the freer use of the university 
colleges in connection with them wherever this is possible, 
especial emphasis being laid upon the art of teaching. 
But these remarks had the elementary-school teacher 
specially in mind. Неге again, so far as the teacher in 
the secondary school is concerned, it is a question of ex- 
pense. Until the prospects of the secondary-school master 
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are much improved, it is unreasonable to expect university 
graduates further to extend their years of preparation by 
taking a post-graduate course in a suitable training college. 
Middle-class parents have yet to learn that good secondary 
education is an expensive commodity, and that unless 
school fees are increased substantially, it is impossible to 
pay adequate salaries to the teachers without the aid of 
rates or taxes. 


THE executive committee has felt compelled to bring to 
a close the operations of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Technical and Secondary Education. Recent 
reports have indicated that, owing to decreasing income, 
such a closure might become necessary before long. The 
executive committee, having gone into the whole situation, 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: ‘‘ That, 
having given their most careful consideration to all the 
circumstances relating to the affairs of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary 
Education, the executive committee are of opinion that the 
time has arrived when they may properly retire from their 
active operations; and it is hereby resolved that the associa- 
tion shall be wound up on June 30th, 1907. The com- 
mittee venture to congratulate the members upon the 
accomplishment of the primary objects for which the 
association was founded twenty years ago, and to express 
the conviction that, in the performance of the important 
duties which, as a natural sequence, have followed upon 
that accomplishment, the association has contributed 
largely to a greatly improved educational organisation and 
to a quickening of zcal for even more effective progress in 
that behalf.’’ It was also resolved that a brief final report, 
embodying an audited financial statement and a list of the 
supporters of the association, should be prepared. This 
will be done, and the report circulated after the close of 
the current financial year. 


THE first annual conference of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions was held too late in 
May to make a reference to the meeting possible in 
our last issue. We are glad, however, to take this 
opportunity of congratulating the officers of the associa- 
tion upon their successful discussions at Leeds. Mr. V. A. 
Mundella, of the Northern Polytechnic, London, the presi- 
dent for the year, delivered his presidential address. 
Among other topics with which he dealt was the scholar- 
ship question. The success of technical teaching, he said, 
depends upon successful primary and secondary education. 
A tremendous leakage is represented by the passing outside 
the pale of educational effort of children beyond the age 
of twelve, and the president urged that up to the age of 
seventeen secondary education, widely diversified to meet 
local conditions, the standing of pupils, and the wishes of 
parents, should be made compulsory. There would thus 
be a perfectly natural development of the child. Scholar- 
ships, he continued, do not meet the requirements, and 
grammar schools and public schools have no effect on the 
problem of secondary education, which is the provision of 
suitable schools for the 600,000 children who leave the 
present elementary schools, a number many times as 
great as that of the children in the recognised secondary 
schools. The examination system for scholarships is funda- 
mentally wrong, besides being very expensive. It works 
out for the whole country at about £20 per scholar on the 
average, a sum almost twice as great as would maintain 
the child in a provided secondary school belonging to the 
local authority. An organised system of secondary educa- 
tion must be provided by every local authority in which 
every child has a place suited to its aptitude and to the 
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wishes of the parents. Higher technical schools, university 
colleges, and polytechnics must be provided in plenty and 
in suitable centres. There must be room for all, and an 
elastic system of scholarships and bursaries so that no one 
need sacrifice his opportunity on the ground of want of 
income. 


EDUCATIONAL authorities and headmasters have been 
considering their liabilities under the new Workmen's 
Insurance Act which came into force on July ist. The 
Association of the Headmasters of the Endowed Schools 
in the Midland Counties discussed the subject at their 
meeting in March last, and decided to urge the Cambridge 
University Scholastic Agency to take up the matter. The 
secretary of this agency now announces that he has made 
arrangements with a thoroughly trustworthy office whereby 
considerable saving may be effected on the charges made 
by most insurance offices. Such insurances may refer to 
all assistant-masters and assistant-mistresses, domestic 
servants, or other employees engaged in connection with 
educational work. Full particulars can be had from Prof. 
Lewis, New Museums, Cambridge. 


At the request of the Cardiff Education Committee, Sir 
Philip Magnus has reported upon the educational svstem 
of Cardiff. That part of his report which deals with the 
relation between the technical classes and the University 
College is mainly of local interest, but his remarks on 
the supply of secondary education have a bearing upon 
He points out that Cardiff 
is fortunate in having a scheme of secondary education 
which needs additions and improvements rather than the 
reconstruction which is necessary in some other places. 
The existing schools consist of two intermediate schools, 
one for boys and ore for girls, and a municipal secondary 
school, which is at present a dual school. The inter- 
mediate schools have a fee of £7 10s. per vear, and the 
municipal school of 6d. per week, an arrangement which 
produces a certain amount of social differentiation between 
the schools, but which appears to work well and to meet 
the views of two classes of parents. Sir Philip Magnus 
states, not only that there is room in Cardiff for the 
existing schools, but that even with the addition of a 
new secondary school for 500 scholars now building the 
provision of secondary education will not be in excess of 
the requirements. 


THE demand for secondary education in large towns 
grows steadily, and the bitter opposition it encountered 
ten or fifteen years ago is dying out. Some of the growth 
is artificial, being due to the regulations which make 
sixteen the age for appointment as a pupil teacher; but 
the greater part of it is due to the fact that the elementary 
schools have at last realised that eleven or twelve, not 
thirteen or fourteen, is the proper age for transference to 
a secondary school. Boys and girls come earlier to the 
municipal and secondary schools and stay longer in them 
than they used to do, so that, although about the same 
number pass through the schools, yet the number in them 
at any given time is larger, and the education reccived, 
being of longer continuance, is more sound and thorough. 
Sir Philip Magnus recommends that in the new municipal 
school the education given shall be of a rather more 
practical. type than that given in the existing school. 
While in general agreement with this, we doubt whether 
much can be done to alter present conditions; for the 
curriculum in the existing school is that of a modified 
school of science, and in such schools it is not desirable 
to reduce the small amount of time now given to English 
subjects and modern languages. Latin perhaps might be 
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dropped ; but this would shut bovs out from scholarships 
at the local university. 


THe name of Prof. Michael Sadler is sufficient in itself 

ю warrant attention to his pamphlet on ‘‘A Bureau of 

Education for the British Empire." His experience in the 
organisation of the Special Inquiries Department and his 
activity as a contributor to the publications of that Depart- 
ment lend additional weight to the opinions he expresses. 
This pamphlet had its origin in an address delivered at a 
meeting of the Liberal Colonial Club in December, 1906. 
In the first part he reviews the reasons that render 
advisable the establishment of an Imperial Bureau of 
Education. The '* painful course of self-preparation " that 
necessarily precedes any great educational reform requires 
an interchange of experience and a careful observation of 
results obtained under the different systems that have been 
evolved in the various parts of the Empire. Moreover, 
“ provided that the inner drift of things is toward imperial 
unity, well-directed educational influences can further the 
movement of public opinion in that direction." Prof. 
Sadler concludes that ‘‘ What is wanted is an annual 
official report which will give a sufficiently detailed account 
of the educational systems of the British Empire." The 
second part of his paper discusses the work that the Bureau 
should undertake in this direction. It should, however, 
not only collect statistics, but also serve as a centre for 
propagandism. How far these two directions of activity 
should be united in one office, whether such a bureau as 
is contemplated should be officially connected with any 
existing Government department, are among the many other 
points that receive consideration. To direct attention to 
Prof. Sadler’s paper is to render service to the causes of 
education and federation. To read it is to become imbued 
with its spirit. 

Tre report of the University of Oxford School of Geo- 
graphy for the year 1906 has now been published. The 
number of students on the roll during the year was: 
Hilarv term, бо; Easter term, 21; Michaelmas term, 110. 
The totals on the roll in the corresponding terms of 1905 
were 140, 149, and 39, most of whom attended only lecture 
courses. The number of students giving all or most of 
their time to geography shows a gratifying increase. Ten 
students in the Michaelmas term took the diploma courses, 
and three others took the certificate courses. The rapid 
increase of students giving most of their time to geography 
has necessitated the appointment of a demonstrator to 
assist the reader. The reader in geography has reported 
to the committee that on several occasions he has been 
asked to recommend men specially trained in geography 
for lectureships, masterships, and positions in colonial 
and other surveys. He has in most cases been unable to 
do so, as all those who have already taken the diploma 
or certificate in geography have already received appoint- 
ments. More than £950 has now been spent upon plant, 
and in addition many gifts have been received. During 
1906, 226 books and atlases and 859 sheets of maps have 
been added by purchase, and the total addition to the book 
and map collection for the year, including gifts, is 328 
books and pamphlets and 978 sheets of maps, of which 882 
are large scale maps. The school now possesses 1,898 
books, atlases, and pamphlets, and 5.732 sheets of maps. 
The committee will welcome contributions to the collections 
of the school. 

PrincipaL Davip SaLmMon, of Swansea, is constantly at 
work on the origins of our elementarv-school svstem. He 
has recently engaged in a very interesting inquiry on the 
influence of Joseph Lancaster and his monitorial system 
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in France. The results of his inquiry were first given in 
a lecture to the West Glamorgan Education Society last 
December, and have since been published in pamphlet 
form. The society which supported Lancaster was called 
the British and Foreign School Society, and Principal 
Salmon shows that the Forcign propaganda was not in- 
effective. The Rev. Dr. Schwabe, a German, was foreign 
secretary of the society, and spread the knowledge of '' the 
system " in Germany, whilst in France the Société 
d'Encouragement pour l'Industrie nationale was ready and 
keen for inquiries into the English system. A deputation 
of the French Society was present at the half-yearly meet- 
ing of the English Society as early as 1814, and several 
of the members of the deputation made favourable reports. 
The following year a society was established in Paris— 
the Société pour l'Instruction élémentaire—on the model 
of the British and Foreign School Society, and by the end 
of the year 1815 Paris possessed five monitorial schools. 
Mr. Salmon presents us with the astounding information 
that before the end of the next year there were fifteen 
hundred monitorial schools in Paris and the provinces. 
Before 1816 the number of children receiving instruction 
in elementary schools in France is put at 165,000; in 1820 
it is stated to be 1,123,000. ‘‘ This is a result," ѕауѕ Mr. 
Salmon, ‘‘of which the French Society for Elementary 
Instruction may well be proud, and for which the British 
and Foreign School Society, so ready to aid and encourage, 
may take some small credit." Mr. Salmon does not con- 
cern himself with other forces at work in the develop- 
ment of the French system, but he undoubtedly makes 
good the very interesting relation which existed between 
England and France amongst the educationists at a time 
when the two nations were on the verge of a struggle to 
the death, politically. 


Ат a conference held on June 15th at the offices of the 
National Union of Teachers, between principals of uni- 
versity, residential, and day training colleges, and repre- 
sentatives of the executive of the Union and of the Pupil 
Teacher Centre Teachers' Federation, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: (1) '' That the university course be 
open to all matriculated students who satisfy the college 
authorities that they are able to profit by such a course 
without loss to their professional work." (2) '' That 
students who have followed in college a university course 
shall be required to take an examination in a degree course, 
either during or at the close of their period of training ; 
should a student fail to pass such examination, then his 
recognition as a certificated teacher shall depend on the 
report of the training college authorities on his work in 
college." (3) “ That it is undesirable on educational and 
other grounds, whatever necessities may under the new 
regulations be forced on local authorities, that teachers 
should be made liable by bond to serve for a certain 
number of years in any particular locality." (4) ‘‘ That 
it is important that the training colleges should be open to 
students from the whole country." (5) “That it is 
desirable to provide that the obligation of the student's 
declaration may be met by a definite term of service.” 
(6) “ That this obligation of service may be discharged in 
any State-aided or rate-aided school." A short discussion 
took place upon the desirability of training students for 
service as teachers in primary and secondary schools side 
bv side. 

THE Book List of 1907-8 for the Young People’s Section 
of the National Home-Reading Union is now ready, and 
may be obtained from the secretary of the Union, Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. This list 
has been extended in order to give teachers a wider 
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choice of interesting material, the Union desiring to meet 
the needs of children in all conditions of life. Low-priccd 
books have been selected mostly, therefore, consistently 
with their educative value and their suitability for voung 
readers. Teachers in secondary and elementary schools 
will find the Union's courses of reading very helpful. The 
objective of the Union being self-activity in the form of 
home reading of sound literature, it wishes to increase the 
effectiveness of the reading lesson in the schools, and 
not only to broaden school education generally, but to 
prolong and confirm its influence. 


Tug Highland Railway Company has just issued an 
“ A.B.C. Guide " which supplies all information likely to 
be required by a teacher proposing to visit the Highlands 
of Scotland. Fares are set forth in detail from all 
important railway stations in England and Wales to every 
station on the Highland line. Particulars are given of 
numerous circular tours by rail, steamer, and coach. A 
full list of free fishings and of golf courses is also included. 
A series of excellent photographic reproductions of beauty 
spots on the Highland Railway adds greatly to the interest 
of the guide. Copies may be obtained from Messrs. W. T. 
Hedges, Ltd., Effingham House, Strand, W.C., post free. 


TEACHERS of geography who are purchasing wall maps 
would do well to examine the recent lists published by 
Messrs. George Philip and Son. A large variety of school- 
room maps is described in one list, and the large illustra- 
tions give an excellent idea of the maps themselves. A 
second well-illustrated pamphlet deals with a wide selection 
of atlases and sheet maps. Several novelties in map 
mounting are also explained in the catalogue. 


Tug Civil Service Commissioners announce an examina- 
tion for fifteen appointments as assistants of Customs, 
commencing on August 27th. The latest date for making 
application is August 8th. 


A MEETING of the London members of the Historical 
Association will be held at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C., on July 6th at 3 p.m., to consider the 
advisability of forming a London branch of the association. 
Mr. G. Laurence Gomme will read a paper on '' Historv 
and Anthropology." Further particulars can be obtained 
from the secretary of the association, 6, South Square, 
Gray's Inn, W.C. 

SCOTTISH. 

IN the prefatory note to the Memorandum on the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic in Primary Schools, issued by the Scotch 
Education Department, it is stated that the memorandum 
is not put forward as a final or authoritative document, and 
that criticisms and suggestions will be welcomed. We 
sincerely hope that teachers will accept this assurance as 
genuine, and that a new era of intelligent and sympathetic 
co-operation between educational authorities and teachers 
is being inaugurated. The aim of the memorandum is 
rather to indicate leading principles than to formulate a 
definite scheme of instruction; it is to be hoped that 
teachers will be granted a corresponding freedom in the 
preparation of detailed syllabuses, and that they will. be 
allowed to deviate from these when the capacities of their 
pupils demand such departure. As regards the memor- 
andum itself, the views it expresses will, in the main, be 
accepted by most teachers as sound and practicable, though 
possibly emphasis will not always be placed on the same 
things. Thus, we would emphasise more strongly the 
suggestions under Multiplication Table on p. 4. Again, 
we think the principle involved in the first sentence of the 
paragraph on series of equal fractions (p. 6) should be 
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made much more prominent; it is the cardinal principle for 
operations on fractions. The least satisfactory part of the 
memorandum, in our opinion, is that which treats of the 
general case of converting vulgar into decimal fractions; 
the process should be taken up as a case of approximations, 
of which it forms one of the best examples. We should 
have liked to see a caution against the reckless use of 
the word ' answer." As a check, the habit of writing 
out the leading words of the question in concrete cases 
when giving the answer is very valuable, and it is also 
useful to make the pupil quite familiar with the difference 
between a sum and a product, &c.; it is too much the 
custom to label all examples as sums. The memorandum 
as a whole deserves the careful consideration of teachers; 
the more carefully it is studied the better will the teaching 
of arithmetic become. 


THe annual report of the Scotch Education Department 
for the year 1906-7 has now been issued. The number of 
children on the roll for the past year was 806,737, and the 
number in average attendance 706,062. According to the 
estimated population, there should be about 944,000 on the 
registers and 787,000 in average daily attendance. That 
means that for every 100 children who might be on the 
registers, and for whom accommodation is provided, there 
are only eighty-five scholars on the roll and seventy-five in 
daily attendance. The Department seems to be unduly 
pessimistic as to these figures. Considering how many 
children are not sent to school until six (very wisely, we 
think), the number who are ill at the various ages and 
unable to attend, and the number being educated at home 
or out of the country, the above figures should give no 
cause for despondency. It is specially satisfactory to 
note that the average attendance, 87.52, is the highest on 
record, though it is probable that this is in large measure 
accounted for by the exceptionally mild winter. This 
year's backward and trying spring and summer have 
already seriously reduced the average attendance in most 
schools, so that next year we may be prepared for a con- 
siderable fall in the percentage. It is of interest to learn 
from the report that savings banks have been opened in 
228 schools, the amounts standing to the credit of the 
pupils being £9,798. There are school libraries in 1,583 
schools, with an aggregate of 333,000 books. It is satis- 
factory to find the Department making due acknowledgment 
of the generosity of Mr. James Coats, jun., of Paisley, in 
providing libraries for schools in the Highlands and rural 
districts generally. No benefaction in recent times has 
fulfilled so admirably the objects at which it aimed, none 
has been more appreciated, and none has been given with 
a more complete absence of ostentation and publicity. The 
number of certificated teachers is given at 14,084, of whom 
4,737 are men and 9,347 women; 81-67 of the men and 
58-4 of the women have undergone a course of training in 
the normal schools, and of the whole number of ‘teachers 
1,687 are graduates in arts or science. 


DuNpEE School Board has resolved to institute a 
“© vacation school " on the lines so successfully carried out 
in America. The management of the school is to be in 
the hands of a committee representative of the School 
Board, the Town Council, and the Social Union, and the 
expenses of administration will be met by voluntary sub- 
scriptions. The main idea of the scheme is to provide 
healthy amusement for the children in the parks, and to 
take them into the country or down to the seaside as 
occasion permits. In the event of bad weather the children 
will be gathered into schools set apart for that purpose. 
The work there will be entirely recreative, embracing such 
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subjects as singing, drill, dancing, sewing, and manual 

occupations. Dundee is to be congratulated on this forward 

movement, which might well be followed by other cities. 

The conditions of city slum life are so utterly opposed to 

the most elementary notions of how children should be 

brought up, that the heartiest sympathy and support should 
be given to every effort that will, for even a short time, 
remove them from their surroundings. 

Tue Code for Continuation Classes which has just been 
issued contains no changes of importance. Several minor 
modifications have been made, all directed to give greater 
freedom and elasticity in the working of these classes. It 
is definitely laid down that the normal length of the session 
should be not less than twenty weeks. If it is proposed 
in any plan to give less, the circumstances in which the 
shorter session is thought desirable should be fullv stated 
to the Department. Article 3, which assimilated the in- 
struction in Division I. to a well-arranged supplementary 
course, is further extended bv the addition of a clause 
allowing the teaching of any other subject that may obtain 
the sanction of the Department. 

Tue Educational Institute of Scotland has forwarded a 
memorandum on the Education Bill to the Secretary for 
Scotland and to the Scottish M.P.’s. It is pointed out 
that the institute, representing more than 11,000 teachers, 
may well claim to speak in the name of the teachers of 
Scotland. The Bill, as a whole, comes in for very favour- 
able comment. The provisions for the medical inspection 
of schools, the feeding of children, and the compulsory 
attendance of pupils up to seventeen years of age, are 
heartily approved. The Scottish Secretary is cordially 
thanked for the clauses dealing with superannuation, and 
more especially for the promised additional parliamentary 
contributions towards pensions. Regret is expressed that 
the Bill does not propose to improve the tenure of office 
of teachers by providing for an appeal to the Department 
in cases of arbitrary and capricious dismissal, and the 
hope is expressed that, during the progress of the Bill 
through committee, this point mav be considered. 

THe Department, after reconsideration of the question 
of changing the date of the Leaving Certificate examina- 
tion, has decided in favour of the alteration. The ex- 
amination for 1908 will begin on Tuesday, April 7th, and 
finish on Wednesday, April rsth. The Department, in the 
letter announcing this decision, adopts its favourite 
policv of charging all who opposed its views with being 
educational obscurantists who are hopelesslv out of touch 
with sound educational ideas. It sets up bogey objec- 
tions of its own creation, and then proceeds to knock 
them down. The change being now un fait accompli, it 
is useless to repeat the real arguments against it. They 
will be found crystallised into hard facts in the course of 
the next few years. 

ADVANTAGE is taken of the alteration in date and the 
abolition of the honours paper to effect a redistribution 
of the papers in such a manner as to relieve the strain 
involved in such a long examination. The higher English 
will be broken up into three parts, the second and third 
of which will be devoted to history and geography re- 
spectively. (The Department may probably issue specimen 
papers in the last-named subjects in order to give teachers 
some general guidance.) In Latin, Greek, French, and 
German there will be substituted for the single higher grade 
papers of three hours' duration, two papers, for each of 
which two hours will be allowed. In French and German, 
candidates in the higher grade will have a dictation test 
included in their paper. | 
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Tug Edinburgh University vacation courses, which 
proved such a marked success last vear, will again be held 
in the University during the month of August. The 
courses embrace lectures in French, German, and English, 
the language and literature of each receiving ample con- 


sideration. The staff includes no fewer than forty pro- 
fessors and lecturers, some of them with a European 
reputation. The month's course will consist of sixty-two to 


eighty-four lectures and lessons in each language. Full 
particulars may be had from the honorary secretary, Prof. 
Kirkpatrick, Edinburgh University. 


IRISH. 


Tne Government's failure up to the present in the field 
of education is remarkable. Last vear the English Bill 
went bv the board, and this vear the Irish Bill has dis- 
appeared far more swiftly and dramatically. For the Irish 
Council Bill was mainly an Education Bill. It was to 
the education clauses that Mr. Birrell said he attached the 
greatest importance, although the feature which seemed to 
attract public attention. was what has been called devolu- 
tion. The Bill proposed to unifv( the. Boards of Primary 
and Intermediate Education, to abolish results’ fees, and 
to co-ordinate their work. The merits of the Bill are not 
our concern here, nor whether the Nationalist Convention 
of Whitsuntide in Dublin was politically right or wrong in 
rejecting it; but the solid fact remains that a Government 
has at last made proposals for improving education, and 
was willing to make a grant to Ireland of £°650,000, part 
of which would have been available for this purpose. We 
have, therefore, two admissions: (1) that the time is ripe 
and over-ripe for reform, and (2) that further funds are 
necessary. In the light of this there is no reason why 
wide administrative changes should not take place in Irish 
education, both primarv and secondary, by which large 
improvements would be secured in the immediate future 
without waiting for a further Act of Parliament. 


ANOTHER Government project for educational reform has 
for the present been even more unfortunate. Мг. Bryce's 
scheme for remedving the grievance in university educa- 
tion has died still-born, and has never even been intro- 
duced into Parliament. It has for some time past been 
apparent that this would be the case. The Prime Minister's 
statement in the House of Commons on this matter was 
somewhat vague, but it conveyed the impression that Mr. 
Bryce’s scheme was abandoned for good, as he explained 
that Mr. Birrell would in the autumn spend his time in 
Ireland endeavouring to reconcile opposing interests and 
to discover a scheme which would please, or at least not 


displease, all parties. This is difficult; but the main 
elements of the problem are these. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy will accept anv one of three solutions: a 


separate university with a Roman Catholic atmosphere, a 
new college under Dublin University, or a new college 
under the Royal University, both the latter being, of 
course, practically Roman Catholic. Of these, the first is 
admittedly unfeasible for political reasons; the second, in 
the form of Mr. Brvce's scheme, has met with strenuous 
opposition from Trinity College; it remains to be seen 
whether a new attempt will be made on similar lines 
more likely to win favour from Trinity, or whether Mr. 
Birrell will fall back upon the third scheme, which seems 
to be the line of least resistance. The Government, how- 
ever, has promiscd a new Bill for next session. 


It is a remarkable fact that during the past few years 
more and more attention is being given to secondary educa- 
tion in Ireland. Recently, no National Convention seems 
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complete without a resolution like that at the last meeting, 
“ that the present system of intermediate and primary 
education stands in need of serious and immediate amend- 
ment, and that we desire to urge on the Government, in 
the strongest possible manner, the necessity of bringing 
it into consonance with the wants of the people and the 
requirements of the country, and of extending to it more 
generous and just financial assistance than it has yet re- 
ceived.” Another sign of the times is the appearance in 
the Northern Whig of Belfast of a series of wcekly articles 
dealing with intermediate education. These are published 
in each Saturday's issue. The first, dealing with its 
general condition, directed attention to the much-neglected 
report of Messrs. Dale and Stephens, advocated inspection, 
the abolition of payment by results, the establishment of 
registration, and a strenuous effort to raise the teaching 
profession to a position of honour and respect. 


THE report of the Lord Lieutenant dealing with the 
Ireland Development Grant Act, 1903, for the financial 
year ending on March 31st, 1907, has been issued, and 
shows how this fund stands and how a fund voted to 
Ireland as an equivalent for a similar one for education 
in England has been transferred mainly to other objects. 
The balance from 1903-6 was £136,000, and the annual 
Parliamentary vote £185,000, making a total of £321,000. 
Of this, statutory payments to congested districts, land 
purchase, and similar objects swallowed Z:133,000. £7,000 
was given to the Department for Technical Instruction, 
£28,425 for cost of assistant teachers in national schools 
and King's scholars in training colleges, 17,000 towards 
building grants for Marlborough Street Training College, 
i.e., about £52,000, or less than a third of the annual 
grant for educational purposes. Some more went for 
harbours and railways, making a total in all of £197,000, 
leaving a balance of nearly £127,000. 


SuoRILy after Whitsuntide, Sir Horace Plunkett resigned 
the vice-presidency of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, and Mr. T. W. Russell now reigns 
in his stead. Sir H. Plunkett is one of the most unselfish 
patriots that Ireland has ever had, and will always have 
the credit of having started technical instruction and science 
teaching in secondary schools on a sure and sound foot- 
ing. The report on the Department's work by the Govern- 
ment Commission has not as yet appeared. Evidence began 
to be taken on April 3oth of last year and terminated on 
November 23rd. 


A MEMORIAL fund has been started in Ireland in memory 
of Miss Alice Oldham. Miss Oldham was unsparing in 
forwarding the interests of female education in Ireland, 
and to her as much as to anvone of her sex belongs the 
credit of opening the doors of Trinity College to women. It 
is therefore fitting that her work should be commemorated, 
as seems likely to be the case, by a prize offered in Dublin 
University for women students who have studied for at 
least one year in Alexandra College, where Miss Oldham 
herself taught for many years. The secretary for the fund 
is Miss M. Joynt, 4, Oakley Road, Dublin. 


Tug work of the Classical Association in England is 
beginning to attract attention in Ireland, more particularly 
at present in view of the general adoption in England, 
Scotland, and Wales of the reformed pronunciation. In 
Ireland we suffer from a variety of pronunciations, and 
some years ago the temporary inspectors of the Inter- 
mediate Board reported on their inherent defects and the 
very common ignoring of quantities, and recommended the 
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use of some uniform system in schools. The faultiness of 
our intermediate system is seen in this, that in the absence 
of any form of inspection at present it has no power of 
enforcing any enlightened method of pronunciation; but a 
great deal of help could be given to the schools bv the 
universities, and it is encouraging to know that both 
Trinity College and the Royal University are considering 
whether the introduction of the reformed pronunciation is 
practicable. Latin pronunciation is, however, only one of 
many reforms in classical teaching that require discussion. 


WELSH. 

At the last meeting of the Court of the University of 
Wales, a report of a committee was referred to the 
Executive Committee of the Court with regard to organised 
assistance to students entering on business or professional 
carcers. The scheme suggested the formation of a com- 
mittee for and at each of the colleges, and a combination 
of these as a university committee with a paid organising 
secretary. Such an organisation would collect necessary 
information about suitable openings for graduates in the 
public service and in commerce. The Executive Committee 
was asked to report to the Court as to the methods by 
which the above recommendations could be made effective. 


Tue following resolutions were passed at the half-yearly 
meeting of the Central Welsh Intermediate Education 
Board : (i) ** That an application be made to the Board of 
Education for an amending scheme enabling the Central 
Welsh Board to undertake at the request of a local educa- 
tion authority the inspection and examination of any school 
in Wales and Monmouthshire aided or maintained under 
Part ii. of the Education Act, 1902." (ii) “ That, subject 
to the ultimate control of the Board of Education as defined 
in the regulations relating to the Treasury grant, the 
inspection and examination of the Central Welsh Board 
be recognised for the purpose of all Imperial grants made 
to schools inspected and examined under the Central Welsh 
scheme." (iii) * That the Executive Committee considers 
that the svstem of duplicate inspection of schools is detri- 
mental to their educational progress, and that the Board 
be recommended to appoint a committee to arrange for an 
interview with the President of the Board of Education." 
A deputation has since waited upon the President of the 
Board of Education with regard to the third resolution, 
and it is understood that the deputation received an entirely 
sympathetic answer. 


Mr. Tom Jous, ex-president of the National Union of 


Teachers, has trenchantly attacked the attitude of the 
Glamorgan Education Committee. Ife | describes the 
primarv-school equipment of the county as a ''stunted 


stump.” After speaking of the necessity of county authori- 
ties mastering the difference between education and in- 
struction, Mr. John continued: “ I am deeply grieved that 
the theologians and the passive resisters are stagnating 
evervthing in the area of the non-provided schools. 

The policy of starvation has been perpetrated long enough. 
. It is time to suspend hostilities and to hurry up 
supplies to the suffering children in all schools." "This is 
a significant. utterance, and, coming from Mr. John, will 
not onlv arouse attention. amongst teachers, but 
amongst public men. 


also 


IN an application for a post under a Mid-Wales Educa- 
tion Committee, a testimonial was read in support of one 
candidate—a woman teacher—from a minister of religion. 
In the course of his letter the rev. gentleman said that, 
from his brief observation. of the candidate's conduct, he 
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had no hesitation in bearing witness to her excellent 
qualities. She had a clear understanding, a steady, well- 
balanced judgment, and a reason far removed from pre- 
judice. She was cheerful, modest, and in good humour 
without noise. She never lifted her voice in the streets, 
vet. she was firm and resolute, void of all inordinate 
passions, full of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. 
She was well beloved by her associates, and left a good 
influence upon them. He was fully convinced that she 
would equip (acquit?) herself with credit in any school, 
and, should the committee favour her with the appoint- 
ment, he was sure thev would have reason to rejoice in 
her services. With testimony to such gifts and graces of 
mind and character, the Education Committee is to be 
congratulated on appointing such a candidate; but it is 
hardly a subject of congratulation that the Education 
Committee gives her a salary of only £50 a year. 


ONE of the signs of the times is the movement in con- 
nection with training colleges. Swansea Training College 
for Women Teachers has long been in need of more 
adequate provision of buildings and equipment, but the 
difficulty of obtaining funds has been great. Now the 
Education Committee of the town is negotiating with the 
authorities of the training college for its transfer to the 
Town Council, on the understanding that the committee 
undertakes to erect a new college within five vcars to 
accommodate 200 students, and to take over the staff on 
terms at least equal to the present. An arrangement is 
also made safeguarding the principles of the British and 
Foreign School Society's Royal Charter. 


— — — — ————— — — 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

Cassell’s New German Dictionary. Revised and con- 
siderably enlarged Бу Dr. Karl Breul. хуі-+798+ 545 pp. 
(Cassell.) 7s. 6d.—It is with genuine satisfaction that we 
welcome the appearance of this work, after a long period 
of incubation. Dr. Breul has for some time past devoted 
almost all his leisure to the revision of this book, putting 
aside other tasks which might well have been thought 
more attractive. With rare pertinacitv and conscientious- 
ness he has toiled on, and to such good purpose that the 
present issue of the dictionary is rather a new book than 
a revised old one, and that it may justly claim to be 
the best German-English dictionary at a moderate price. 
We have no doubt that the publishers will be amply re- 
paid for their sound judgment in choosing Dr. Breul to 
undertake this work; and Dr. Breul will receive the grati- 
tude of many thousands of students and teachers for what 
was certainly a very difficult and exhausting enterprise. 

The book is mainly intended for English-speaking 
students. This explains why the German-English section 
is half as long again as the English-German, and why the 
pronunciation of English words is not given. We should 
have thought that the book might have counted on a con- 
siderable Continental sale if the two languages had re- 
ceived equal attention, and that it could in consequence 
have been increased in bulk without a raising of the price. 
From the English point of view, however, the course 
decided upon presents no drawbacks. For those who desire 
to translate a straightforward piece of English into German 
the English-German part will probably be found quite 
sufficient; and when it comes to translating difficult 
English, there is no dictionary elaborate enough to make 
it certain that the result will really be first-rate German. 
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The care given to the grouping of the various meanings 
of a word is wholly admirable, and represents a great 
improvement on the older version of the book. A number 
of words and phrases have been added, and some super- 
filuous ones omitted. The case required in particular 
phrases after certain German prepositions has been added 
—a great boon. Due attention has been devoted to the 
spelling. The only blot on the book is the retention, at 
the express wish of the publishers, of the '* General Rules 
for the Pronunciation of the German Language ” as given 
in the old version of the book. Our readers will agree 
with us in deploring this when we mention, for instance, 
that th is described as ‘‘ merely t lengthened,” that d has 
“a sound at the beginning of words and syllables between 
the d of do and the th of thee," and that tz ‘‘ should be 
pronounced like 1t-tz." Why the publishers should have 
pressed for the reprinting of such pernicious nonsense is 
completelv past comprchension. 

We have delayed our notice of this book somewhat in 
order to test it bv actual use, and it has stood the test 
extremely well. If we jot down a few points that we 
have noticed, it is certainly in no spirit of captious 
criticism. We are sure that another edition will soon be 
required, and then some of our remarks mav be found 
useful. 

Die Angel: add “ fishing rod ’’ to meanings; ausschoten 
omitted; Blüte (for Blute) in headline, p. 117; Damwild 
omitted (occurs in E.-G. part); Delta, ditto; Fahrstuhl: 
add ‘‘ wheel chair"; Fassade omitted (occurs in E.-G. 
part); s.v. Feder: add sich mit fremden Federn schmücken, 
Federwisch, Federwolke (occurs in E.-G. part); Fessel in 
headline, p. 197; s.v. Fisch: add Fischkorb (=creel); 
s.v. Gift: add Giftpflanze; s.v. Haft: add Haftwurzel; 
s.v. Hand: add Handkoffer (occurs in E.-G. part); s.v. 
Hohl: add Hohlspatel (occurs in E.-G. part); s.v. Hopfen: 
add Hopfen-garten, -feld (occur in E.-G. part); kanalisicren 
omitted; s.v. Kehle, 1. 4, ist for ift; Kronleuchter= 
chandelier, rather than lustre; s.v. Mist: add Mistkdfer; 
Nachtfalter omitted; Noten-pult, -ständer omitted; s.v. 
Raupe: add Raupennest; Rettungsrakete omitted; Schah 
omitted (occurs in E.-G. part); Schildpatt: read -platt; 
Seemóve omitted ; Skabiose omitted (occurs in E.-G. part); 
Staubfaden=stamen; Tiefebene omitted; Unkraut vergeht 
or verdirbt nicht; Vtoloncell = violoncello; antennae 
omitted; beehive : add Bienenkorb (occurs in G.-E. part); 
s.v. bellow: róhren; coco-nut, not cocoa-; daffodil: add 
Affodill (occurs in G.-E. part); s.v. garbage, 1. 3, read 
zugestutzter; gasalicr: better -elier; manger: add ‘‘ dog 
in the manger "; fitapat is not=ticktack; s.v. poodle: 


why ''two —s, zwei Pudel "?; s.v. rocket: read Rakete 
(as in G.-E. part); s.v. rose: add ''no rose without a 
thorn "; signalman: add  Bahnwürter; stratus (cloud) 


omitted ; trowel: add Ausheber. 


Von E. A. Meyer. iv- 1:05 pp. 
(Leipzig : Reisland.) 1 m. 50.—Phoneticians will welcome 
this little. book, which contains a number of idiomatic 
sentences with phonetic transcript on the opposite pages. 
The pronunciation represented is not Biühnendeutsch, tut 
the conversational speech of an educated North German, 
uttered at a fairly quick rate. The book is therefore 
obviously unsuited for with beginners, who speak 
rather slowly. This pronunciation uttered slowly would 
have almost a comic effect. For advanced pupils, on the 
other hand, and fer the student of language, this record 
is valuable. There are some ingenious observations in the 
Introductory pages, such as we have every reason to expect 
from the author of that excellent treatise, ‘“ Lautdauer im 
Englischen. "' 


Deutsche Gespräche. 
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W. H. Riehl, Die wierzehn Nothelfer. 
J. F. L. Raschen. хіі+79 pp. (Ginn.) 
amusing tale of the sixteenth century is not remarkably 
well presented in this edition. The biographical note gives 
the more important details of the author's life, but is 
written in very poor style. The notes contain such elegant 
Americanisms as ‘‘he became enthused, with jarring 
steps," and the exercises in composition such edifying 
sentences as: '' The irresistible fellow before my scaffold- 
ing has truly misied me. After we have chatted a while, 
I will let your hand go. Carl says his mother is in the 
habit of calling him by his full name." "The vocabulary 
is not complete. 


Edited by 


Heine's Poems. Edited by C. E. Eggert. Ixxix+233 рр. 
(Ginn.) 2s. 6d.—Taken together with Faust's edition of 
* Heine's Prose," this volume affords a very good idea 
of the poet's literary output. The introduction contains 
good material, but is spoilt by excessive wordiness and 
poverty of style; a sober-minded Englishman should have 
read the proofs. We have no patience with editors who 
pen such phrases as '' he asked him at what he was then 
at work; disquieted bv the non-appearance of the notifi- 
cation of the expected appointment ’’; or words like “‘ care- 
free, national-patriotic, mattressvault." The discussion of 
the various books of verse should have been transferred 
to the notes, as this would have avoided much repetition. 
The selection is a good one, and if the editorial matter 
were reduced to half its present bulk and the style com- 


petently revised, the book would be quite welcome, 
especially as it is well printed. 
Classics. 
Plato's Menexenus. Edited by J. A. Shawyer. xxxii+ 
24 рр. + text unpaged. (Clarendon Press.) 2s.—The 


* Menexenus '" offers a difficult literary problem, which 
fits it to be the subject of an essay rather than a school 
edition. Did Plato think his formal speech good, or was 
he parodying anyone? There are objections to both hypo- 
theses, and we are inclined to think that a third тау be 
true—the speech may be reallv, as it pretends to be, a 
report. However, Mr. Shawver thinks otherwise; and he 
gives his reasons in the preface. The boy who would read 
the notes to this book would hardly be able to appreciate 
the introduction. Why is Mr. Shawver so verv hard on 
the historical mistakes of the oration? He seems to hint 
that Plato was deliberately cooking history. But how 
could he have known all those details? There was no 
Cambridge Modern History in the fourth century before 
Christ. The rest of the introduction deals with rhetoric 
and rhetoricians, and contains much useful information. 
The notes are distinctlv good, because thev are few and to 
the point. On the whole, it is difficult to see for whom 
the book is meant; but one age of boyhood could use the 
notes with advantage, another might suck profit from the 
introduction. 


A History of Greece from the time of Solon to 403 B.c. 
Bv George Grote. Condensed and edited, with Notes and 
Appendices, by Messrs. Mitchell and M. and B. Caspari. 
xxviii--812 pp. (Routledge.) 55. net.—This is an attempt 
to collect those parts of Grote’s History which have a 
permanent value. To this end, the Legendary Period, the 
Story of the Tyrants, the Fourth Century and Macedonian 
Period have been omitted, and other parts have been 
shortened. The specified omissions were made for the 
following reasons: ''Grote was a rationalist; therefore 
because the science of comparative mythology has made 
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| Period has been omitted." Our knowledge of prehistoric 


1s.—Riehl’s : 


Greece has been increased even vet more, which alone 
would make Grote's account of early times inadequate. 
'" Secondly, Grote was an idealistic democrat, and was 
thus a prejudiced critic of the tyrants; therefore the 
chapters on the tyrants and those on the Macedonian 
Empire have been omitted." Here again much has been 
adl:d to exact knowledge of these topics. The editors 
have, however, kept his account of the Athenian 
democracy, because ‘‘ an author puts his best work into 
that subject in which his real interest lies." The early 
history of Sparta has also been omitted, together with 
much of his work on Greece other than Attica, on the 
colonies, on the great festivals, and on the Persian Empire. 
Political evolution is the main subject of the work. lt 
must be admitted, however, that here Grote is as partial 
as in his account of the tyrants. In the parts retained, 
notes have been added referring to books which the reader 
will find useful. An introductory chapter has been pre- 
fixed, tracing the history of Athens before Solon. If we 
grant their premises, the editors have done their work 
well; but it is not easy to see for whom the book is 
intended. ‘The serious student will not be content with 
only a part of Grote; even where he is mistaken his views 
must still be taken into account. The schoolboy or under- 
graduate, again, will want a more complete presentation 
of the history on modern lines. The politician, we fear, 
thinks himself wiser than to be taught by Grote or by 
Greece. But the volume is very cheap, and is well worth 
buying by those who do not possess the whole work. 


Josephus, being the Autobiography and Selections from 
the Jewish War. Edited, with Introduction, bv S. E. 
Winbolt. xxiv+248 pp. (Blackie.) 15. 6d.—We offer а 
hearty welcome to this little book, which should be a ven 
useful reader, to be taken in conjunction with history or 
scripture lessons. The translation is Whiston’s, as revised 
by Dr. D. S. Margoliouth. А chronological table oí 
Josephus's life is prefixed, another of the general history 
of the relations between Jews and Romans down to 
71 A.D., and a tree of the Herods. Our only adverse 
criticism is that there should have been a full index. 


Greek Lives from Plutarch. Newly translated by C. F. 


Byles. Theseus, Lycurgus, Aristides, Themistocles, 
Pericles, Alcibiades, Dion, Demosthenes, Alexander. 
vili+232 pp. (Arnold.)—We are glad to welcome anv 


sign of interest in Plutarch, and especially any attempt to 
restore him to the schoolboy. These lives have been much 
shortened bv omission of political digressions and other 
matters supposed not to be useful for the school. Allusions 
are explained in footnotes, where also quotations are 
added from English poetry; and the proper names, with 
very brief descriptions, are given in an index. ‘lhe more 
difficult Greek names are accompanied by a transliteration 
which is meant to show how they are pronounced in 
current English speech; in order, as the editor savs, to 
prevent the pronouncing of Pericles and Themistocles as 
riming with clericals and cockles. In the index, quanti- 
ties are marked in an erratic way, onlv those svllables 
being marked which the editor thinks likely to be pro- 
nounced wrongly. (But why Hérodotus?) The translator's 
stvle is colourless, but also unpretending and free from 
offectation or infelicities. We think this is a book to 
recommend, although we do not agree with the editor that 
North would not have been better. We think it is 
desirable to restore the periodic sentence to English prose. 
and nothing can make up for the loss of the rich and 


giant strides since Grote's work appeared, the Legendary í vivid language of the older world. 
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The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and Philemon. 
Edited by A. Lukyn Williams. With Introduction and 
Notes. Ixxiv+208 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 
3s.—Here are nine pages of text to 272 of commentary! 
But, in fact, commentaries on St. Paul's Epistles involve 
so many difficult and important questions, that they cannot 
be dealt with briefly. It is true, however, that there is a 
vast deal of repetition in these books, each of which seems 
to be written as though it were the only book in the 
world. What a waste it is, for example, to repeat all 
these descriptions of the MSS. and Versions! What we 
really need is a handbook or handbooks: one collection 
of notes on the language and interpretation of all the 
Epistles, divisible into parts; one or more on the topics 
of Church history, on the composition of the Epistles, their 
authorship, and their relation to each other. This edition 
seems to us to be full of learning and good sense, and to 
be a worthy companion to Mr. Bernard's edition of the 
Pastorals. 


Easy Exercises tn Continuous Latin Prose. By 
W. E. P. Pantin. xii+310 pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d.— 
This is a reprint of Macmillan's Latin Course, part iii., 
and therefore needs no detailed criticism here. A brief 
syntax, clearly expressed, comes first; then the more 
important categories, each accompanied by exercises: 
sentences at first, leading up to continuous prose. An 
English-Latin vocabulary, tables of irregular verbs, and 
à section on numerals complete the work. Mr. Pantin 
is a practical teacher of experience, and the book is good 
of its kind; it would, however, take a rather long time 
to work through, and the subject-matter of the exercises 
is remote from the boy's experience. Sentences un- 
doubtedly are useful, as helps, but thev are very dull, and 
should not, in our opinion, be made the main vehicle for 
practice in Latin. 


History. 


The Story of Ancient Irish Civilisation. By P. W. 
Joyce. xii--175 pp. (Longmans.) 15. 6d. net.— There is 
so much that is being discovered nowadays as to the virtues 
and doings of what used to be called the '' Celtic fringes ”’ 
of these islands, and Dr. Joyce is such an authority on 
ancient Ireland (is he not President of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries, Ireland, besides an M.R.I.A., &c.?) that 
we dare not venture to cast doubt on the truth of 
even the most glowing account that he gives us of the 
glories of the civilisation of Ireland in the ages when 
Anglo-Saxons were but ignorant heathens. Therefore, 
though, in the absence of the proofs which are in Dr. 
Joyce's larger books (of which this is but a summary), we 
do not feel entirely convinced, we can very heartily com- 
mend this book to all who would like to read for them- 
selves and their pupils a delightful account of un-Anglicised 
Ireland, its monasteries and missionaries, its kings and 
its people, in that old-time Eden of the west. 


Highways of History. Book I., 126 pp., rod. ; Book Il., 
173 pp., rs. ; Book III., 192 pp., 1s. 3d. (Nelson.)— These 
are readers, each covering the whole of Brito-English 
history, being written on the '' concentric "' plan, illustrated 
with coloured and other pictures, reproductions for the 
most part of pictures by famous artists. The letterpress is 
simple, and written mainly in connection with the pictures. 
In each book there are summaries of the lessons, and in 
the third some illustrative poetry. The idea is not so new 
or unique as the publishers seem to think, but the books 
are good of their kind. The stories are, of course, not 
scientifically accurate—legend is mingled with authentic 


histcry—but they are well adapted, in the hands of a good 
tcache~, to the little ones for whose use they are designed. 


Notes of Lessons on English History. Book I., 55 B.c.— 
1603 A.D. 176 pp. (Pitman.) 3s.—This is a curious book. 
Its pages are divided into three columns, each about an 
inch and a half in breadth, and containing respectively 
“ heads," '' analyses of lessons,” ‘‘ teaching hints, &c.,’’ 
the last consisting partly of what is implied in the title 
(e.g., ** Bring this out clearly—a point very often over- 
looked "), partly of references to books, and cross-refer- 
ences. The last sixteen pages contain poems on English 
history, two by Drayton, the others of modern times. It 
might be useful for some teachers; others would be either 
amused or annoyed by its platitudes. | 


А School History of Lancashire. By W. E. Rhodes. 
xii+215 pp. (Methuen.) 15. 6d.—This, like other books 
of the series, is well and plentifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, maps, and other presentations. The letterpress is 
clear and interesting. The author speaks of the geology, 
the earliest inhabitants, and everything connected with the 
county down to the present day. He wanders even into 
the story of earls and dukes of Lancaster, whether con- 
nected or not more than in a titular way with the county. 


Geography. 
(1) N. America. By H. J. Mackinder. (Stanford.) 
52 in. by бо in. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 205. 
(2) England and Wales. A’ Simplex Wall Atlas of Five 
Sheets. (Johnston.) 38 in. by 30 in.; metal bound and 
canvas backed, 155. 


(3) A Series of '' Model Test Марѕ.'' (Philip.) 28 in. 
by 34 in. ; 17s. 6d. net. 
No. r is the last issued of  Stanford's well- 


known ''new orographical " series, of which we have 
already reviewed Europe, Africa, Palestine, and Asia. 
We have nothing really to add to our summary of this 
series in the geographical portion of the article “© Recent 
School Books and Apparatus ° (v. THE ScuooL WORLD, 
January, 1907). '' Accurate and pleasing; well worth 
getting," we say now, as then. For the benefit of those 
teachers who may not know the maps, it may be well 
once more to point out the main features, viz., deepen- 
ing tints of brown and blue for heights of land and depths 
of sea; grey lettering to keep the names in due subjec- 
ticn. We still think there are too many names for class 
purposes; why, for  instance—except for sentimental 
reasons—should our antiquated friends Brown and Hooker 
still masquerade among the important peaks of Canada? 
With the map, as with its predecessors, the publishers 
issue a descriptive broadsheet of what to look for on the 
map, which is in itself an excellent epitome of the physical 
geography of the continent. ; 

Nos. 2 and 3 are wall atlases ready prepared for 
hanging on the blackboard.  '' England and Wales,” 
on a scale of twelve miles to the inch, comprises five 
maps showing the physical and political features, the 
railways and industries, and closes with a test map, 
which we think the best of the five. In the physical 
map, though the triangular divisions of river drainage 
are well indicated, we miss the coloured but simple con- 
tours which class teachers want; on the political sheet 
there are altogether too many names; the railway- 
map is inaccurate even for diagrammatic maps (e.g., 
Settle is shown on the wrong “fork” of the Midland, 
and Bradford is connected with Shipley by L. and Y., or 
G.C.R., instead of by the M.R.); while the industrial 
map is merely a collection of product names, plus the 
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coalfields, printed over a plain-tinted area of nothingness 
interspersed with rivers and railways. 

No. 3 is a very pronounced set of somewhat crude maps 
enlarged from the “* Model Atlas" published by the same 
firm. This particular set (‘Set 2”) includes Europe, 
Central Europe, Austria with Italy and the Balkans, Asia, 
India, Australia, S. Africa, and British N. America with 
U.S.A. The maps are photographic reliefs, printed in 
vivid blue and photographic purple. They are therefore 
very striking, but suffer from the obvious defect that they 
make everything appear too mountainous. The Great 
North Plain, for example, scems to have disappeared 
entirely from Europe, and its place is usurped by a most 
rugged and forbidding country. The river valleys are also 
enormously exaggerated. We calculate from careful 
measurements that the Tiber (on the map of Europe) is 
ten miles wide everywhere from source to mouth! Apart 
from this somewhat false impression produced, the maps 
would be useful in the hands of a good teacher. He could 
show with absolutely telling clearness how the rivers are 
the easiest highroads into or out of a country. But his 
pupils would need good school atlases for corrective pur- 
poses, especially as ihe “ Model Test Maps "' show neither 
scales nor latitude and longitude. 


Mathematics. 


Murray's School Arithmetic. By <A. J. Pressland. 
viii +207 + (Answers) 40 pp. 2s. 6d., or without Answers 
25. 

Supplementary Exercises to Murray's School Arithmetic. 
By A. J. Pressland. 84 pp. 6d. 

This text-book is stated to be designed for pupils between 
the ages of ten and seventeen, and it furnishes ample 
material for the arithmetical training of such pupils. In 
several respects it differs from most of those in common 
use ; the tables have been greatly simplified by the omission 
of the less important units; processes that depend on 
“© peculiar commercial or social practices have been cur- 
tailed," and for good reasons, as we think; great atten- 
tion is bestowed on such matters as approximations, 
checks, and rough estimates; special chapters contain 
applications to geometry, to commerce, and to physics, as 
well as to the connection between algebra and arithmetic. 
What is considered to be a novel feature is the inclusion 
of examples for discussion between teacher and pupil; 
whether the discussion of methods be a novelty or not, it 
is in any case a most valuable exercise, and the material 
is here ready to hand. The changes seem to us to be all 
in the right direction, and the book is a good piece of 
work that merits the careful consideration of teachers who 
wish, not so much a treatise on the principles of arith- 
metic, as a book that contains sensible examples arranged 
in a sensible manner. The Supplementary Exercises are 
drawn up on the lines of the text-book, but mav be used 
independently of it. | 


Arithmetical Exercises for Junior Forms. By R. B. 
Morgan. Book Il, viii 79-157 + (Answers) xxvii-xliv 
рр. (Black.) 1s.—Book I. was noticed in THE ScnoorL 
Worb, vol. viii., 437. Book II. consists of four sections, 
which treat respectively. of unitary method and decimals, 
factors and prime numbers, vulgar fractions, recurring 
decimals and decimalisation of money. The exercises give 
ample practice in the respective rules, and are usually of 
a sensible character. The explanations do not strike us 
as being specially useful; for the teacher they are rather 
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obtained otherwise. There are, however, good elements in 
these explanations, and particularly the insistence on rough 
checks. 


Pitman's ** Method " Arithmetic. 324 pp., 35. Answers, 
67 pp., 25. 6d. net.—The seven parts into which this text- 
book is divided have been noticed as they appeared (Tue 
ScHOOL WoRLD, vol. viii., 277, 398, 437; vol. 1х., 114). 
While the questions are generally of a kind that the pupil 
can understand, they are too exclusively, we think, of a 
concrete character. Whether pupils like it or not, they 
should be drilled in purely mechanical operations; exercises 
for such drill might well be included in a book that goes to 
324 pages. Manv of the questions are first-rate; it is rather 
the absence of other kinds of questions that we regret. 


Pitman's © Proficiency ’’ Arithmetics. Part iii., 40 pp., 
paper 2d., cloth 3d. Part iv., 48 pp., paper 3d., cloth 4d. 
Answers to Part iii., 8 pp., cloth 3d. net. (Pitman.)— 
These books belong to the series noted on p. 194 of Tur 
ScuHooL WoRLD, and extend the work taken up in Parts 
i. and ii. The “concrete” character of the questions 
seems to us to be overdone. 


Elementary Solid Geometry, including the Mensuration 
of the Simpler Solids. By W. H. Jackson. xti+15q pp. 
(Arnold.) 2s. 6d.—Solid geometry has probably not taken 
the place in school teaching that its importance demands; 
the meagre treatment given in that part of Euclid’s eleventh 
book that was long the only readily accessible text-book is 
quite inadequate for the subject. It is greatly to be desired 
that fuller attention should be given to a side of geometry 
that is of very great importance for the mathematical student 
and that can be made of real value to the student whose 
leanings are not decidedly mathematical. In a compara 
tively short compass this text-book supplies all the leading 
theorems of solid geometry, arranged in an order that in 
several respects is better than that of Euclid, but furnished 
with demonstrations that are as rigorous as his. Interest- 
ing sections are included that treat of such subjects as 
the theorv of perspective, of symmetrical figures, and 
Euler's theorems of polyhedra. The mensuration of the 
simpler solids is discussed with as great rigour as is 
probably desirable at the stage which the student will 
have reached. The concluding chapter, on the sphere 
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| contains matter that is usually found only in works on 
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spherical trigonometry. The book is provided with 
numerous excellent examples, and is altogether a thoroughly 


good piece of work. 


A First Ycar's Course in Geometry and Physics. Es 
Erncst Young. Parts i. and ii. viiiti101 рр. (Belli 
1s. 6d.—Part i. furnishes a combined course in geometry 
and physics, the phvsical element consisting in the carry- 
ing out by the pupil himself of the measurements that 
lead up to the geometrical properties of various figures. 
Part ii. contains a course of geometry. The book provides 
ample material for experimental work in geometry, but 
gives comparatively brief instructions for the use of 
mathematical instruments or for the performance of the 
exercises and experiments, leaving these to be supplied by 
the teacher. On p. 14 the statement is made: “If all 
your measurements had been made with great accuracy 
vou would have obtained 3.14159 as the result of your 


calculations in Ex. 12." Is there any record of experi- 
ments that yield this value of т? 
Practical Mathematics. By John Perry. 18; pP. 


out of place, while for the pupil they are often little more ' (Wyman.) od.—The six lectures delivered to working men 
than a statement of the rule which he will probably have | in 1899, and published under the above title, have become 
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well known, and form by far the best source of informa- 
tion as to the author’s views on the teaching of mathe- 
matics. It is useless to say more now than that in this 
edition many errors which had crept into the first issue 
have been eliminated, and that teachers, especially those 
who do not agree with the author, would do well to make 
themselves familiar with the contents of these lectures, and 
to study the exercises at the end of the book. 


Mathematical Papers. Edited by E. J. Brooksmith. 
(МастШап.) 6s.—This volume contains the mathematical 
papers for admission into the Royal Military Academy and 
the Royal Military College for the years 1897-1906. The 
collection is so well known to teachers and is so useful 
that it is sufficient to direct attention to its publication. 


Science and Technology. 


Observation Lessons in Plant Life. By F. H. Shoosmith. 
vill+179 pp. (Charles and Юе.) 3s. 6d.—This book 
provides excellent material for ‘‘ object lessons” оп 
common plants. Each lesson is illustrated by a page of 
sketches, white on black, which will give useful ideas for 
blackboard work. The book may be confidently recom- 
mended. 


Nature Lore: June, 1906. 
(Charles and Dible.) 


By F. H. Shoosmith. 32 pp. 
1d.— The attention of teachers may 


be directed to this little monthly reader. In town and 
country schools alike it ought to prove useful. 
How to Study Geology. By Ernest Evans. viii4-272 


PP. (Sonnenschein.) 3s. 6d.—This book is based on the 
Stage I. Syllabus of the Board of Education, and will be 
found a trustworthy guide to that examination. For the 
most part the book covers the usual ground in the usual 
manner; it contains, however, a good description of fie!d 
work in the Ingleborough district, as well as instructions 
for a number of useful practical exercises. 


The School Journey. By J. Н. Cowham. 79 рр. (West- 
minster School Depót.) 1s. net.—The first half of the 
book consists of an account of a school journey from 
London to Godstone, annually taken by the students of 
the Westminster Training College. Following this are two 
additional journeys described by Messrs. G. G. Lewis and 
Thos. Crawshaw respectively. The descriptions are full of 
practical hints which teachers in any part of the country 
should be able to turn to good account 


Pedagogy. 
"A Primer of Psychology," by Miss Brackenbury 
(Murray, 1-120 pp., 1з.), very clear and very much 


specialised, shows on almost every page a resolution to 
have nothing to say to physiology. “ As psychologists 
the phvsical series do not concern us." We wonder if in 
thirty years’ time the psychologists will be so positive. 
The author in an interesting passage analvses the states 
of mind that go to the tying of a loose shoe-lace. Would 
the states have differed if a friend of the writer's had 
told her, falsely, that her hair was coming down? and 
how far would a real or imagined personal discomfort 
have been the motive cause of every single action? We 
teachers want psychology: but we are shortlived, and 
unltss our books group the problems of the interchange 
of sensation, idea, and ethic (the visible body and its 
awful inheritance being before us all the time), we fear 
the school will profit little. One sentence of Aristotle, 
on habit burnt into the memory, will in the meantime 
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serve us well. The book is clear, its questions are sug- 
gestive, and it forms an admirable companion to others 
in this series. 

** 'The Secret of Herbart ° is, we take it, a Rationalist 
Press Association reprint (6d.) Dr. F. H. Hayward is 
known as an enthusiast, and, on non-ecclesiastic lines, he 
pleads eloquently for an apperceptive many-sided interest. 
' Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do "— 
this thought was known long before Herbart. But the 
examples ot Alcibiades, Sir Francis Bacon, and Napoleon, 
who surely were all Herbartian, show that the secret may 
be learnt without its leading to the very moderate ethic 
possessed by the ordinary man. “© The evil that I would 
not that I do." But the book is written fervente calamo : 
and teachers need all the enthusiasm they can pick up— 
from themselves or from any other quarter. They are 
invited by the Moral Instruction League (6, York Build- 
ings, Adelphi) to peruse a new edition of a '' Graded 
Syllabus of Moral and Civic Instruction." Everyone now 
knows the League and its objects; but so far, it seems, 
no country has definitely decided that virtue can be taught 
so as to issue in practical advantage without a definite 
atteniion being paid to the national standard of ethics. 
Even Japan builds on a fantastic creed. One mav con- 
stantly find persons who can lecture on justice and 
hvgiene, and yet by day and by night keep their windows 
Behind our knowledge and even practice of the 
right, behind our good habits (formed, it may be, at 
school and forgotten outside), are these secret enemies of 
dzmonic energy. Can the League discover and do battle 
with these? 

Prof. Lloyd Morgan has rewritten his excellent 
'* Psychology for Teachers ’’ (E. Arnold, 1-306 pp., 45. 6d.). 
Its greatest value is that it is not intended for examination 
purposes. It is full and lucid on the ways of thouyht. 
There is at the end a fine chapter on Character and 
Conduct, and the chapter on English Literature (which 
seems to have got bv mistake into a psychologist’s 
work) is an eloquent ‘* wsthetic appeal." When will the 
teachers of any country learn from writers like this that 
we “live by admiration, faith, and love °’? Surely it is 
rare to find an accredited psychologist quoting Watson's 
hymn— Й 
' Trees in their blooming, 

Tides in their flowing, 

Stars in their circling 

Tremble with song. 

God on His throne is 

Eldest of poets; 

Unto His measures 

Moveth the whole." 


A book on “ Exposition in School," by T. C. Mitchill 
and G. R. Carpenter (The Macmillan Co., 1-372 pp., 35.), 
treats of the advanced essay. It is as interesting as it is 
quaint. '' How to put up the hair in a Psyche knot, how 
to prepare а clambake, how to become a good pitcher, 
stealing second base, Hazing’s dark side and how to run 
a stationary engine '" (these are essay subjects taken 
haphazard), would give some of us food for thought. The 
impression left bv the book is that there is greater freedom 
in the choice of subjects and greater power in dealing 
with them in American schools. The advice is thorough 
and good. But ''Note-taking," by A. T. Robinson 
(Heath, 1-24 pp., od.), seems unnecessary. Examples are 
given of good and bad note-taking. Must not the student 
in this suit his own idiosyncrasies? And nothing is said 
of the useful practice of taking mental notes. It is quite 
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easy to teach students how, without pen or pencil, to 
remember a lecture and miss no salient point. 

'" Natural. Elocution," by Hardy Flint (Blackie, 1-72 
pp.. 15.), is a very sensible little book written by someone 
with experience. It is a plea for the expression of natural 
emotion. The phonetic transcript should be normalised, 
and the fact that the book is obviously written for Irish 
pupils might be hidden. 

‘ Eyesight in Schools," bv C. C. Caleb (W. Dawson, 
Fetter Lane, 1-80 pp., 15.), is in every way an Indian 
production. The author, who writes from Lahore, is 
evidently well acquainted with the surgical and anatomical 
sides of his subject; yet he does not advocate, any more 
than we do in England, that the eves should not be worked 
so hard. It is a far cry from Lahore to the country schools 
of the States (“‘ Among Country Schools," by O. С. Kearn; 
Ginn, 1-366 pp., 5s.), for which in a very original book 
the author pleads very strongly. The questions raised do 
not affect us here, unless our farmers think of bestirring 
themselves: but anyone wishing to look at a type of 
school and a type of teaching absolutely new would be 
repaid by the text and the innumerable photographs. A 
startling table on p. 312 seems to sav that one half of all 
the children entering the U.S. public schools have one 
year's teaching only, and then “ drop out "; while bread- 
winning begins for the child at ten. Yet nearly all the 
books we are now considering come from America, about 
which great country and its child-labouring population 
one may read іп Mr. Weils's '' Future of America,” рр. 
149-164. Yet, untroubled by such things, educational 
books pour from the press. 

'* Principles of Secondary Education," a text-book, bv 
C. de Garmo (Macmillan, 1-298 pp., 5s.), is, presumably, 
intended for students. There is admirable material for 
discussion, though, as in most American books, a good 
deal of the vocabulary is unintelligible to us. We wonder 
why none of these books touch on the time now wasted 
in learning subjects slowly. We have, for the studv of 
earthly subjects, no eternity promised us. This book will 
reveal to the Englishman a view of secondary education 
with which he will be unfamiliar; a companion volume 
written on this side would be useful to us—and perhaps 
to America. ° 

A threepenny pamphlet on the '' Special ‘Temptations of 
Early and School Life’’ is a reprint of a paper read at 
Ripon many years ago. Although Dr. C. G. Wheelhouse 
is the author, and knows the physiological side of the 
question, little use is made of his knowledge. It cannot 
be too often repeated that, in the opinion of manv parents 
and schoolmasters, solitary vice will yield to phvsiological 
lessons in blunt language and to relentless medical in- 
spection (when necessary) sooner than to the terrifying 
pleas put forward in the name of religion. 

“A Plea for Recreation Evening Schools” (Social 
Questions of the Day, No. 4; J. Clarke, 1-64 pp., 6d.) 
points to the necessity of filling gaps in the educational 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article. or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL Wortp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


The Preliminary Education of Elementary School 
Teachers. 


l HAVE read with interest the two articles contributed to 
the June number of Tue ScHooL Wonrp upon the preliminary 
education of elementary-school teachers, written from the 
standpoints severally of the headmaster of a secondary 
school and of a master of method at a training college. 

Without desiring to add very much to the discussion as 
to the desirability of the new bursary system from a 
restricted and purely educational point of view, or indeed 
to lay further stress upon the undoubted ditficulties that 
beset the adoption of it as indicated in the above-mentioned 
papers, I should like to direct attention to what, in my 
opinion, is the supreme argument in favour of the bursary 
system, viz., that in matters of conduct and general bearing, 
no less than in disposition towards his studies, the lad from 
a good secondarv school is more mature than the corre- 
‘sponding student four, or even five, years older from a 
pupil-teacher centre. An encyclopaedic sweep over the 
whole range of the humanities and the wide domain of 
scientific studies, culminating in a pass B.A., B.Sc. gradua- 
tion in one of our examining universities, is no longer the 
only ideal that commends itself to the youth in the highest 
forms of even the newer of our secondary schools. 

If the local education authorities accept, then, the judg- 
ment of the secondary schools and training colleges in 
favour of the general idea underlying this new bursary 
scheme, viz., to secure for intending elementary-schcol 
teachers a continuous course of not less than four years at 
a secondary school, it becomes incumbent surely upon them 
to make the realisation of such a scheme as widely applic- 
able as possible. 

To educational authorities such questions quickly resolve 
themselves into a financial concern. There is a disposi- 
tion, however, as may be seen from the reports of the 
recent meeting of the Education Committees' Association, 
to accept the Government's tempting offer, made in the 
1906 training college regulations, for the extension of 
existing and the building of new training colleges. But is 
this desirable or necessarv? The answer must depend 


| largely upon the view taken of the relative importance of two 


ladder: a ladder that is let down from the roof and grows | 


up from the ground and that is not finished midwav is 
not much of a ladder. The real difficulty is that boys 
between fourteen and eighteen do not want to come to 
evening schools. Abroad, thev are compelled to come; 
we, in England, fear compulsion, and thus we throw away 
with both hands the results of our primary schools. 

'" The Education Bill of 1006," by S. L. Porter (Mac- 
millan, 1-38 pp., 6d.), is worth keeping on the shelf. The 
provisions agreed upon bv both parties and the contested 
clauses are clearly stated. 


verv nearly allied problems which are a close concern of all 
educational authorities, viz.: (1) the provision of an 
adequate supply of trained teachers; (2) the improvement of 
the quality of their teachers. The question whether quality 
was to be sacrificed to quantity might fairly seem at first 
sight to be the issue between them. But a closer examina- 
tion reveals that the two problems, so far from being 
mutually destructive, are capable of solution jointly bv a 
single, so to speak, self-adjusting policy. 

Let the educational authorities accept boldly the conse- 
quences of their acknowledgment of what is being urged 
upon them by the new regulations of the Board and bv their 
own experts, viz., that the improvement in the facilities of 
reaching the secondary school is the paramount consideration 
in the problem of the preliniinary education of elementary- 
school teachers, ani let them accordingly devote all their 
available funds to the provision of scholarships and bursaries. 
and so give all intending teachers as long a continuous 
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course at a secondary school as possible before entering a 
training college. This done, the problem of increasing the 
supply of trained teachers would practically solve itself. For 
an increased supply of trained teachers does not necessitate 
costly new buildings, &c., but merely a modification of the 
present system. 

It is a matter of common knowledge among educationists 
that the existing two years' course at the training colleges 
is largely necessitated by the burden that is laid upon them 
of making up for the shortcomings of the old pupil-teacher 
system. If, therefore, the pupils entered the training col- 
leges better equipped on the academic side, as we may safely 
conclude that they would do, if they all entered as bursars, 
then the most cogent reason for the present two years' course 
would be removed. A one year's course would be devised, 
say of four terms, devoted almost entirely to professional 
work, the theory and practice of teaching. 

The change would not be very greatly felt in the training 
colleges as regards the professional side of their work, 
which already not infrequently maps out as a one year's 
course. 

Such a plan would commend itself to the business mind 
of the member of an educational committee, because he 
would readily grasp that without any additional expendi- 
ture upon the training college, he would be obtaining 
exactly double the previous output of trained teachers each 
year. Harvey WILLIAMS. 

Normal College, Bangor. 


Experiment to Show the Existence of Openings on 
Leaves. 


IN your last issue Mr. E. H. Davies described one method 
of demonstrating leaf-stomates; I should like to describe 
another demonstration, both simple and effective, which 
I have found useful, and which may be of use to teachers 
who have a limited supply of apparatus at their disposal. 

A large leaf, a short piece of rubber tubing, a cycle 
pump, and a suitable vessel of water large enough to 
submerge the cntire leaf are necessary. We find that a 
Ficus leaf (indiarubber plant) is suitable, and its large 
petiole can without difficulty be firmly fixed into one end 
of the rubber tubing, whilst to the other end of the tubing 
the cycle pump is attached (see Fig.) When the leaf 


CrcLE Pump 


LOWER SURFACE 


is submerged and the pump in action, a large number 
of bubbles arise from the under surface of the leaf and 
none from the upper surface. The bubbles arise from the 
stomates which are present on the under surface in this 
tvpe of leaf. 

From this experiment it is evident that the bubbles 
Pass out through natural openings (stomates) in the leaf- 
skin, and there is no need for the assumption required 
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by Mr. Davies's experiment, that, because all the joints of 
the apparatus are air-tight, therefore the air must come 
through leaf-openings. 

Another advantage of this method is that it shows the 


distribution of the leaf-stomates. 
ERNEST E. UNWIN. 


The University, Leeds. 


Practical Examinations in Science. 


IN your June issue (p. 213) we read: '' The committee 
recommends an oral examination in science, and it antici- 
pates that this may' some day replace the practical. 
Practical examinations in science are never satisfactory."' 
We shall probably agree that there is an element of fluki- 
ness in practical examinations; that is certainly a reason 
for amending such examinations, but not necessarily for 
abolishing them. As to the value of practical examina- 
tions, there is per contra the '' Programme of the City 
and Guilds Central Technical College " (p. 11) with the 
proposal: ‘‘It is probable that later on the written 
examination for Pass Candidates will be abolished, and 
that the practical pass examination will become obligatory 
for all candidates." 

If we regard the power of learning from things by 
original investigation as one chief end of science teaching, 
then a properly devised practical examination would seem 
a most useful test. 

To ask for crystals of zinc sulphate to be prepared from 
zinc and sulphuric acid is not such a bad question. It 
discriminates those who do not dilute the acid, those who 
do not allow enough zinc or enough time to neutralise the 
acid, and those who evaporate to dryness. But it is not 
easy to produce the crystals in less than an hour, and it 
would be unfair if this were the onlv question. An ex- 
amination in arithmetic or history would be called flukv 
if there were only one or two, or at most three, questions. 

The remedy for the practical examinations is either to 
allow more time or else to shorten the questions, but any- 
how to increase the number ofí questions so that there 
may be more separate chances of success or failure, the 
accuracy of the total marks varying as the square root of 
the number of questions. If we spin a penny only twice 
we do not expect to get just one head and one tail; but 
when a class of boys are emploved to spin pennies for a 


. whole hour, and keep a record of results, the final totals 


are in very striking agreement with theory. 

In a morning paper of three hours, followed by an 
afternoon paper of three hours, it would be possible to set 
six questions taking one hour each. But more accurate 
marks would perhaps be obtained by setting twelve short 
questions and allowing five minutes for each. Such ques- 
tions might be: 


(1) Write a list of and add the weights on the balance 
pan. . 

(2) Read the volume of air in the Hempel burette. 

(3) What is the temperature shown bv the thermometer. 

(4) Draw the crystal. 

(3) Neutralise the litmus, &c. 


It is extraordinary how beginners lose marks on these 


easv questions, which prove quite hard enough for mark- 


ing purposes. Moreover, until good marks are obtained on 
such elementary questions, it is unnecessary to set more 
complex quantitative problems. 

Another way of saving time in a practical examination 
is to relegate all calculations to the theoretical paper. 
Questions requiring some power of designing new combina- 
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tions of apparatus or planning new methods of experiment 
can also be dealt with on paper. 
The proposal to use school notebooks as a basis for viva 
voce questions will, I hope, receive a fair trial. 
Носн RICHARDSON. 
Bootham School, York. 


The Pronunciation of Latin. 


TugREE months ago the Board of Education issued 
a circular dealing with the pronunciation of Latin in 
schools. With the first part of the circular it is impossible 
to find fault. There is to be a uniform pronunciation in 
each school; long vowels are to be pronounced long, and 
short vowels short. It is surprising that a rule so neces- 
sary to the appreciation of Latin poetry should ever be 
violated by schoolmasters. Perhaps now we shall in time 
get rid of the bugbears lócus, lóci, and minus. 

But the communication ends with a threat that in a 
short time a more sweeping reform will be introduced, 
and urges schoolmasters to begin to comply at once. The 
English pronunciation of Latin is to be abolished, and no 
teacher will be considered competent who does not pro- 
nounce in what some of us are tempted to call the ©“ new- 
fangled philological” wav. Latin a=Eng. a in father, 
Latin ë= Eng. a in fate, Latin с= Eng. k, &c. 

As this reform seems to us to be unconsciously prompted 
by an esthetic desire to have Latin spoken as it was 
spoken 2,000 years ago, it would be well to begin by 
stating the obstacles to such a well-meant effort. It is 
impossible ever to acquire the exact pronunciation of a 
dead language. In the case of living languages, where 
rules of pronunciation have been compiled with almost 
perfect accuracy, we can never learn pronunciation with- 
out a living exponent; how much more so in a case where 
some of the clementary rules of pronunciation are still 
open to dispute. It is ridiculous to aim at the impossible. 
If Cicero or Virgil came into our class-rooms while we 
were pronouncing according to the correct (!) method we 
should be covered with confusion, But if we were less 
ambitious and made no pretensions to correctness, we could 
bid them defiance. That there is nothing to be gained 
in scholarship (the ability to write and understand Latin) 
is evidenced by many of our most famous scholars who 
pronounced in the old way. 

But the claims of the modern or foreign pronunciation 
are said to rest on a philological basis. For it is 
impossible to understand the history of modern Italian 
words or of Latin words themselves (e.g., the connection 
between claudo and clavis) unless the sounds of Latin 
letters are given their philological value. Now the average 
boy for whom it is our special dutv to provide will never 
be concerned with Italian or the history of Latin words. 
On the other hand, our common English words, the 
derivation and understanding of which is the main reason 
for learning Latin in the secondary school, are most easilv 
derived, not from the modern, but from the English 
pronunciation. It is very doubtful whether the boy of 
average intelligence will recognise the connection between 
civis and civic, invado and invade, natio апа nation, 
if the Latin words are pronounced kéwts, tnwado, natio 
(not nashio). And it is uncertain if anything is to be 
gained for the boy who will carry his classics on to the 
university. The philological values can be learnt in half 
an hour at the age of eighteen, but a new pronunciation 
is apt to discourage young bovs. 

Last, but not least, we must remember that bovs study 
French or German as weil as Latin. To accord to Latin 
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a foreign pronunciation is to class it with the modern 
languages, and nothing can be more fatal. The whole 
habit of mind involved in the study of Latin is at variance 
with that involved in the study of modern languages. 
The grammar and syntax, the structure of the sentence, 
the general form of thought are so complex, so different 
from our own, that the meaning of each sentence must 
be hammered out with mathematical precision. We know 
the disastrous results when boys make flying shots at 
the sense before they have arrived at the literal transla- 
tion. In French or German there can be no objection 
to a fluent paraphrase, tor the form of thought is the 
same as ours, and there are no dangerous pitfalls. It is 
in schools where the idea that Latin can be regarded as 
a spoken language is encouraged that we see the most 
striking examples of bad syntax, bad grammar, and bad 
paraphrase. | 

I have said nothing of the schoolmaster who must 
change his old methods for new. Не is but a small item 
where great (?) reforms are concerned. 


J. OH. P. 


A Warning. 


WiLL you allow me, through the medium of vour paper, 
to direct the attention of heads of schools to a series of 
frauds that is being perpetrated ? 

A man, who states that he comes from Lahore, is calling 
at schools and endeavouring to obtain money from prin- 
cipals bv means of stolen cheques, which he offers in 
advance pavment of fees for two children for whose care 
and education he makes all arrangements. 

He is of gentlemanly appearance and well educated. If 
he should call on any of your readers, they would be 
doing a service to the public by detaining him while they 
send for the police. "This is the reason for my asking vou 
to publish a warning letter. E. LEADER. 

(Lady Principal.) 

Elmshurst, East Finchley. 
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SIXPENCE. 


THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


McKENNA'S statement in Parliament 
a short time ago prepared us for important 
developments in the State organisation 
of secondary education. The regulations now 
issued fully bear out the Minister's forecast. The 
increased Treasury grant has enabled the Depart- 
ment to make drastic, not to say revolutionary 


R. 


changes, which cannot fail to have far-reaching | 


results in the whole field of national education. 
A bold attempt has been made to co-ordinate 
primary and secondary education by allocating the 
increased grant to those schools only which are 
willing to offer a large proportion of “‘ free 
places °’ to pupils from the elementary schools. 
At the same time the schools are set free from 
numerous harassing restrictions which unduly 
limited their freedom and made satisfactory in- 
ternal organisation almost impossible. А sum- 
mary of the regulations will show the sweeping 
character of the changes introduced. 

In the first place, the schools are to be placed 
really and not nominally under the control of the 
local authorities, which are in future to appoint 
a majority of the governing body. No religious 
test is to be applied to members either of govern- 
ing body or of staff. No denominational religious 
instruction is to be given—except on the written 
request of parents, which may be acceded to, 
although in that case the cost of the instruction 
given is not to fall on public funds. 

These conditions will, in the case of nearly all 
the grammar schools of the country, involve fresh 
schemes or ‘‘ instruments,’’ and the replacement 
of existing governing bodies by representatives of 
the local authorities. - 

Much greater liberty will be given to a school 
in framing its curriculum апа ‘‘ special course ’’ 
schools with higher grants disappear. It is 
especially worthy of note that encouragement in 
the form of an increased grant will be given to 
schools making special educational experiments 
approved by the Board. 

Subject to reasonable restrictions, a school may 
draw up its own curriculum—it will no longer 
be necessary or possible to select ‘‘ special 
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science °’ subjects in order to obtain a higher 
rate of grant. 

The old grants with their vexatious complica- 
tions and variations disappear, and are replaced 
by a uniform grant of £5, payable on all boys 
between twelve and eighteen. This will be cal- 
culated terminally, so that a school will get 
credit for all its work, and will not earn grant 
solely on those pupils who are accommodating 
enough to begin only in September and to leave 
only in July. 

The grant will be paid for the full six years of 
the boy's school life, and no longer be limited to 
four years. It will be paid, too, no matter where 
the boy is placed in the school, provided that he 
is not evidently unfit to profit by the education 
given. It will no longer be necessary to keep 
bright boys back or to promote dullards in order 
that they may be in the proper '' year " to earn 
grants. Boys between ten and twelve who have 
received their previous education in a primary 
school will be able to earn a grant of £2, sufh- 
cient to cover the loss caused to a local educational 
authority by their transfer to the secondary 
school. It is probably safe to say that an 
*ordinary course ° school will receive double its 
previous grant; the '' special course ’’ school will 
not gain so much, but will suffer no loss; while 
special provision has been made for small schools 
by fixing a minimum total grant of 2,250—а 
great boon to the small and struggling country 
grammar school. 

In internal freedom the gain is very great— 
the burden on the headmaster or headmistress 
will be enormously lightened, and the efficiency 
of the schools appreciably increased. But there 
is a quid pro quo, and the generous grants have 
to be paid for. The condition which will excite 
the greatest interest, and no doubt cause much 
searching of heart, is the '' free place ” stipula- 
tion. Twenty-five per cent. of the school places 
must be offered free to pupils who have for two 
years immediately preceding been in attendance 
at public elementary schools. The regulations 
have been supplemented by peremptory direc- 
tions for the immediate fulfilment of this condition. 
'* Free places,” equal in number to one-fourth of 
the total number of pupils entered during 1906-7, 
arc to be offered next September. Candidates 
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under ten and over fourteen may be refused; so 
far as possible they should be under twelve years 
of age. 

An examination is to be conducted by the 
governing body, which is to be qualifying and not 
competitive unless the number of applicants is 
greater than the number of ‘' free places.” 
Candidates are to be reported on bv their elemen- 
tary-school teachers ; and in the examination itself 
it is suggested that the aid of persons of experi- 
ence in elementary schools would be advisable. 

The subjects of examination are to be limited 
to English and arithmetic, at all events in the 
case of young candidates. Pupils from elemen- 
tary schools who are entering the school with 
scholarships will be counted as ** free place ” 
holders. Thus a school of 200 pupils, which 
admitted 48 ncw pupils in the course of 1906-7, 
must in September next offer 12 free places, but 
is entitled to subtract from the 12 апу 
scholarship holders who received their previous 
education in public elementary schools. 

Will schools or local authorities accept the new 
conditions? If not, the grant will be reduced 
to £2 105., and this will mean that the total 
grant earned will be about equal in amount to 
their former grant. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that the Board intends to press for the 
full execution of its scheme. Liberty of refusal is 
limited to one vear only—next year no option 
may be given. If the conditions are then made 
compulsory, it is plain that the type of secondary 
school which will survive is the municipal 
secondary school with a low fee, or perhaps, 
as the Board seems to suggest, with no fee 
at all. 

It is a pity that so little time for consideration 
has been given to the local authorities. Their 
responsibility has been greatly increased, while 
their hands have been forced by the very explicit 
directions as to the method in which the free 
places are to be awarded. Many local authorities 
have an excellent system of county scholarships, 
and an extension of this system might have 
satisfied all the requirements of the Board. As 
it is, those local authorities which have awarded 
sufficient scholarships to fill the required number 
of free places will not be affected, while those 
which award a smaller number must apparently 
adopt a dual system. It 15 to be hoped that the 
views of county authorities will be ascertained 
and due weight given to them before a rigid 
system is adopted. 

To sum up: the scheme ts a courageous attempt 
to provide secondary education for the people. 
It has been hailed in some quarters as though 


it heralded an educational millennium. The 
secondary-school teacher will work whole- 
heartedly to make it a success. But its success 


or failure depends on the people themselves. 
They must make sacrifices to keep their children 
at school. The English parent has an oppor- 
tunity now which he has never had before. 
Will he show himself the equal of the Welshman 
or the Scot? 
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SOME USEFUL ARITHMETICAL 
DEVICES. 
Professor of Mathematics, University College of North 
Wales. 
| time ago, I came across a note on a '' Simple 
rule for squaring any number,’’ which I sent 
thing more about it. From the correspondence 
which ensued it was evident that the method, 
E. M. Langley's excellent book on '' Computa- 
tion "), was not without interest to those who 
direct attention to this and other arithmetical 
devices of a similar kind. It is not claimed that 
calculating the hypotenuse of a right-angled 
triangle is not based on any previous work which 
dodge I have come across for a long time. 
RULE FOR SQUARING A NuMBER.—This is the 
finding a square root. It is perhaps remarkable 
that while every boy learns to extract square roots 
perform the inverse operation by merely revers- 
ing the steps, although the latter method really 
square root. 

If we find the square of a+b+c+d, the result 
а? + (2a + 6)b+ (2a - 26  c)c - (2a + 264 2c t dM. 
Accordingly we first multiply a by a, then we mul- 

and so on. 
To find the square, for example, of 


By G. H. Bryan, F.R.S. 

N turning over a number of old papers some 
to Knowledge for publication and thought no- 
though possibly as old as the hills (it is given in 
read the note. The present article is intended to 
these devices are new, though the method for 
has attracted my notice, and is the most useful 
exact inverse of the process commonly used for 
by the ordinary rule, hardly anyone learns to 
affords the simplest proof of the rule for the 
may be written: 
tiply 2a+b by b, then multiply 2a+2b+c by c, 
the process will stand as follows : 


23721 


23721x237721 

2 x2 =400 

43 x 3 =12900 

467 x 7 = 326900 

4742 х 2 = 948400 

47441x L= 47441 
562685841 


The figures in the units’ place are printed in 
thick type, and indicate the position of the decimal 
point. In each line two o's are added to show 
where the next line below should commence. It 
is evident that the method, though worked out to 
the bitter end in the above example, can be con- 
tracted. 

We mav campare this process with the inverse 
process of calculating the square root of 
56268'5841, and we write the ‘division out in full 
to make the comparison clearer. 

256268:5841(23721 


+ 7 
431162 
Pee 
467 3368 
32609 
4742 9958 
| 9454 
47441 47441 
47441 
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It will be noted that we subtract in turn 
the products 2x2, 43х 3, 407x7, 4742х2, 
47441 X 1 from the number whose square root is 
required, leaving a remainder zero. The number 
562685841 is thus shown to be equal to the square 
of 23721 obtained by the above rule. 

CALCULATION OF THE HYPOTENUSE OF A RIGHT- 
ANGLED TRIANGLE, AND ALLIED PROBLEMS.—It is 
often required to calculate expressions of the form 
/ (a^ --b?), or more generally ұу (а? + x), where 
the second term is small in comparison with the 
first. 

Let us start with an example in which the 
method is the murs. possible; say we have 
to calculate J/1(270)* + (36)"j, that is, Ji (270)? + 1296]. 
If we take 270 as giving the first two significant 
figures of the required result, then 1296 is the 
remainder when the square root has been calcu- 
lated so far. We merely have to continue the 
process of extracting the square root from this 
stage, and the work stands as follows, taking 54 
for the trial divisor: 


5421296 (272°3894 
1084 
5443 212'00 
163729 (Contracted method follows) 
5440 48771 
«43:57 
545 514 
| 4°91 
55 0723 
0'22 


This example is a comparatively easy one, as 
the significant figures of the term a are identical 
with the first significant figures of the required 
value of у (а + х). This, however, is not the 
case in a great many problems that present them- 
selves. As an instance, suppose it is required to 
calculate y (2732? + 189564). 

Here if we take 2732 as part of the root, the 
trial divisor 5464 will go into 189564 over 30 
times, so that the third and fourth figure of the 
value 2732 originally selected for the square 
root will require alteration. What we shall do 
in this case is to add the results of the succes- 
sive divisions to the number 2732 and the cor- 
responding trial divisor, and the work will 
stand as follows : 


(1st trial divisor) 5464 |189564 
(Corrected divisor) 5494 |16482 - 
(2nd trial divisor) 5524 


24744 
(Corrected divisor) 5528 | 22112 


2732 (assumed square root) 
_ 30 (Ist quotient) 
2762 

4 (2nd quotient) 


(3rd trial divisor) 55324] 2632 ( 2766'4 (ord. method begins) 
221296 
(Contracted method) 55328] 41904 ( 7574 by contracted division 
_ 38730 
5333] 3174 
2767 
553| 407 
387 
55 20 nearly. 


Thus the final answer is 2766747374, taken to a 
great many more significant figures than would 
usuallv be required. 
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Explanation of the Method.—The first trial 
divisor 2732 x 2 or 5464 goes 30 times into 189564 ; 
we must therefore add 30 to the assumed square 
root, making it 2762, and add 30 to the divisor, 
making it 5494. Multiplying the corrected divisor 
by 30 and subtracting, we obtain 24744 as the re- 
mainder, when the square root is taken to be 
2762, and the corresponding trial divisor is 5524. 
This goes 4 times into 241744; we therefore add 
4 to the square root and 4 to the second trial 
divisor, so that the corrected square root is 2766 
and the corrected divisor is 5528. Multiplying 
5528 by 4 and subtracting, the remainder is 2632, 
and the third trial divisor is 5532. At this stage 
the ordinary method of finding the square root 
becomes applicable, and at the next stage we have 
finished the calculations to five decimal places by 
contracted methods. 

The following application to the case of 
/{596? + 29741} shows that even in the extreme 
case where all the figures except the first have to 
be recalculated and the first figure is itself changed 
by carrying, the method is shorter than the 
ordinary direct method of calculation. The re- 
mainders are alone given, and the work somewhat 
differently arranged. 


Trial Div. Corr. Div. Remainder Sq. root 
1192 1212 29741 596 + 20 
1232 1236 5501 616+4 
1240 12404 55700 620`44, &c 

12408 6084 f 
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Among the numerous applications to which the 
method could be put are the following : 

(1) To find the length of a line measured up the 
side of a hill, having given the height of the hill 
and the projection: of the line on a horizontal 
plane. 

(2) To find the resultant when a small force is 
applied at right angles to a larger one. 

(3) Calculation of the roots of a quadratic equa- 
tion in finding J/(b?—4ac), when дас is negative 
and smaller than b?. (See also next case below, 
when 4ac is positive.) 

(4) To find the third side of a triangle, given 
two sides and the included angle, when one side 
b is very much smaller than the other. In this 
case we have c-Aj(a—bcos Cy + b?sin C} 
which may be solved by taking a— b cos C as the 
first estimate of the square root and b? sin? C as 
the remainder. 

(5) When a string connects two points in the 
same horizontal line, to find how much the string 
is lengthened when the middle point is pulled down 
a given vertical distance. 

EXPRESSIONS OF THE FonM . J(a?—-b?) or 
y (a? — x) can be calculated by the same rule with 
suitable modifications, especially when the first 
term is a good deal larger than the second. In 
this case, taking a as the first approximation to 
the square root, the first remainder —b? or -x 
is negative. The first quotient is negative, and 
should be taken to be the smallest number which 
will convert the remainder into a positive one. 
After this the methods of the last section apply. 
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As an example take y (365? — 4000). Suppose we have to multiply 246 by 135, we 


mentally perform the following process: 
Ist trial div. 730 |-4000 [365 


724 |-4344 | - 6 (Ist quotient) Units’ place | 5х6 =30 O carry 3 
2nd trial div. 718°4|+ 34400|359:4788 Tens 3 carried + 5x 4+3 x6 = 41, I Carry 4 
7188 5664 Hundreds 4 carried + 5x 2+3X4+1x6=32, 2 сапу 3 
719 632 Thousands 3 carried - 3x 24-1 x 4 -: 13, 3 carry I 
72 57 Fourth fig. І carried +І х 2 = 3 


Answer 33210. 

Hinpoo Loxe MULTIPLICATION is not so well 
known in this country as it ought to be. It is 
mentioned, among other places, in Florian Cajori's 
“ History of Mathematics," 1894 edition, p. 9r. 


To verify the method we need only consider it 
as a case of the multiplication of 2x?-- 4x +6 by 
Іх? + 3x + 5, where x — 10. In this case we have: 


As an example take 12345 x 6789. Constant term. =5 х 6 = 30 
Coefficient of x =5х4+6х 3 = 38 
Multiplicand i 22=5х2+3х4+1х6= 28 
7 хо=3х2+1х4 =10 
I 2 3 4 5 уз х%=1х2 = 2 
| P d 74 "A d 6 A good many years ago one or more men used 
Ө BAA BAS ee ов to give public exhibitions, in which they would 
Jit wA 2 2 t3 write down the product of two numbers with light- 
| P d РА | / | |1 be ning rapidity, and the above method shows “‘ the 
ATALAIA 8 s | = trick ’’ by which this could be done. 
ARA E ET RE The method is particularly useful in writing 
2^ V Pa "d p^ 8 = down products of numbers of two figures; e.g., 
ATA ДЗ Да J 23x37. Thus: 
| 7A PA / Pá | / |9 9X 3-21, I carry 2 
Z 917 81 717 6'7 § 21 T CAM 
8 з 8 rt 0 2 о 5 (Гой) ane. ce 


the figures 851 being written down, beginning 
from the right as the successive steps are per- 
formed. For numbers of more than two figures 
the rule could probably be worked more easily 
by reversing the digits of one of the factors. This 
is a matter which any reader can easily work out 


It will. be seen that the products of the figures 
of the multiplicand and multiplier are written down 
in the corresponding squares, the tens figure 
above and the units figure below the diagonal, and 
the results are added up along the diagonals, giv- 


ing the final answer. This plan has several | for himself, personally. I do not much like re- 
advantages : А . | versing the digits in multiplication in any cir- 
(1) There is no carrying except in the last addi- | cumstances. 

tion; consequently a slip in the work is easily |  REgpucrioN ОЕ A FRACTION To ITS LOWEST 
detected, and moreover the multiplication can be TERMS.—Exercises involving long and cumber- 
performed far more quickly than in the ordinary | some fractions which can only be reduced to their 
method. зы ek . lowest terms by finding the G. C. M. of numerator 
(2) The multiplications can be performed in any | and denominator by the long rule are happily 
order whatever. qM becoming less frequent in school courses than they 
(3) If we wish to carry the multiplication, say, | used to be. If, however, the long rule is used, it 
to five significant figures only, we stop at the | it not necessary to divide the numerator and de- 
squares running down the corresponding diagonal. | nominator by the G.C.M. in order to simplify.the 
If for any reason we subsequently find it neces- | fraction. The quotients enable the fraction to be 
sary to calculate the product, say, to two more | written down at once as a continued fraction. At 
significant figures we only have to fill in the | this stage some reader may say, '' Preserve us 
squares down two more diagonals, and add up | from teaching schoolboys continued fractions." 1 
the corresponding figures without disturbing the | quite agree with him, but the exercises on the 
previous work. | | | | present method described in the next section ар- 
(4) The position of the units' place in multiply- | pear to be instructive, and it is not necessary to 
ing decimals is easily assigned. For instance, let | teach continued fractions in the present connec- 
the above operation represent the multiplication | tion. 

of 12345 х 6789. The units’ place is determined Take, for example, the fraction 627/2679. The 
by the lower figure іп the square representing the | process of finding the G.C. M. stands as follows: 
multiplication of the 3 and the 7; this corresponds 


to digit 1 of the product, and the answer is 627 ) 2679 ( 4 


8381'0205. 111392703 
MULTIPLICATION AT SiGHT.—This method is Hay 57 И ( 2 
perhaps rather better known, but still not so well 


known as it might be. It was shown me some The G.C.M. is 57, and the successive quotients 
years back by Mr. J. D. Hamilton Dickson, of | are 4, 3, 1, 2. If we were to attempt to work 
Cambridge, and I believe was published in Nature | backwards, we should reproduce the figures of the 
by someone else. ' above sum in reverse order by taking the follow- 
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ing series of operations, starting with 57 in the 
second column. 


Quotients 
in reverse {Operation performed] 
order 
2 57 
I 114 [2x 57] 
3 m [1 x 114+ 57] 
4 627 [3x 171-4 114] 
2679 [4 х 627 + 171] 


Неге it will be seen that we multiply each num- 
her by the quotient which we have written on the 
left of it, and add the number immediately above 
it. The last two numbers are those of whic 
we started to find the G.C.M., t.e., the numerator 
and denominator of the given fraction. 

Now suppose that instead of stafting the second 
column with 57 we start it with unity. Then every 
successive number obtained will be to the corre- 
sponding number in the above calculation as 1 is 
to 57, and the two last numbers will be the 
numerator and denominator of the fraction ex- 
pressed in its lowest terms. The operation now 
stands as follows: 


Quotients 
2 I 
I 2 
3 3 
4 и 
47 


and the last figures, 47 and 11, represent the 
denominator and numerator of the fraction in its 
lowest terms Since the given fraction is a proper 
fraction, the smaller number 11 represents the 
numerator and 47 the denominator, answer 11/47. 

To exemplify the practical working let us take 
another example, 1196/161. 

If we find the G.C. M. of 1196 and 161 the suc- 
cessive quotients are 7, 2, 3, and the G.C.M., 
which we do not require, is 23. The process is 


as follows : 
Quotients 3 
2 


I 
3 
7 7 

52 
and since the fraction is greater than unity the an- 
swer is 52/7; or, stopping at the next stage below 
the lowest quotient, 7 gives the integral part and 
the preceding two numbers the fractional part; the 
answer as a mixed number is 7%. 

Personally, I should prefer to write down the 
quotients in the order in which they actually occur, 
and then work upwards, starting with unity at the 
bottom. The difference is, however, of no im- 
portance as regards the method. 

MEASUREMENT OF THE RaTIO OF Two LENGTHS. 
—Now I do not advocate giving boys uninteresting 
drudgery in calculating greatest common measures 
or simplifying nasty fractions. But the above 
method taken in conjunction with an application 
which was suggested to me many years ago by 
Dr. W. Nichols, of Cambridge, may be made the 
subject of valuable practical training in exact 
measurement which would form an excellent ex- 
ercise for the ordinary schoolboy, requiring no in- 
struments whatever. Suppose that he is given 
two strips of paper or card or rulers of unequal 
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length, which we will call A and B, A being the 
greater, and he is required to find the ratio of 
their lengths. 

He measures off the length B on А, and finds it 
will go a certain number of times, say once, leav- 
ing a remainder C. He writes down 1, and then 
measures off lengths equal to C on B, finding that 
C will go, say, twice, leaving a remainder D. He 
writes down 2, and then finds in the same way D 
will go twice into C, leaving a remainder E, and so 
on. After acertain stage the remainder will have 
got too small to measure, and we will suppose 
that at this stage the numbers written down (which 
are the quotients of the last section) were I, 2, 2, 
I, I. 

The calculation stands as follows, and the ratio 
of the two lengths is 17/12. 


I 

I 

2 

2 5 

I 12 
17 


Suppose, however, that the boy had made his 
measurements more carefully, and obtained a 
further figure, say 10, the result would have been 
180/127. 

The numbers chosen in this example represent 
those which ought to be obtained in finding the 
ratio of the diagonal to the side of a square. 

When a measurement has been made in this 
way, the pupil may measure the lengths of the 
two lines on a scale of millimetres, and may test 
the accuracy of his work by reducing the frac- 
tions calculated by both methods to the form of 
decimals, and thus comparing them. .A more 
simple and instructive exercise in measurement it 
would be difficult to imagine; moreover, it affords. 
an easy test of the relative skill of different boys in 
making the same measurements. 

Since writing the above, I see that there is no 
necessity to introduce any difficult or advanced 
ideas in teaching a beginner the method. He only 
has to call the smallest length he reaches unity, 
and he can at once see what the other lengths will 
represent if he reads off the marks which he has 
made on the actual strips or rules themselves. 
Taking the second case, where the successive 
quotients written down were IO, I, I, 2, 2, I, and 
calling the smallest length G unity, he will at once 
find for the other lengths F-— 1o, E=11, D=21, 

= 53, B — 127, and A= 180. 


How to Speak Effectively. Ву Charles Seymour. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. 1-348 pp. (Rout- 
ledge.) 3s. net.—This book, which has received marked 
approval from the Press, is a collection of rules and illus- 
trations. The rules are useful, and probably a good deal 
may be gained from them: the illustrative pieces are well 
chosen and gencrally unhackneved. It is a pity that, as 
the notices say, ‘‘ clergymen, politicians, and all who have 
to use their voices in public do not study this subject of 
clear and good speaking "; but so long as they do not, 
so long Mr. Seymour's book and kindred books will be 
publishcd to help them. 
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THE EQUIPMENT OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
° LABORATORIES. 
By A. E. L. Hupson, B.A. (Oxon.), 
The County School, Pontypridd. 
I. 

RITERS on geography have for so long 
spoken of their subject as being a practical 
science that teachers are becoming accus- 

tomed to the idea; headmasters are advertising 
for teachers who can apply the newer methods; 
and there are signs that education authorities are 
feeling less shy of the expenditure necessary to 
provide proper facilities for teaching geography. 
It seems opportune, therefore, to consider what 
form the provision should take; and it may be 
useful for those who have to make requisition for 
equipment to form an idea beforehand of the 
demands they may reasonably make. 

It may be said at once that laboratory accom- 
modation and equipment will be needed similar in 
extent to those 
provided for 
the teaching of 
physics or 
chemistry; in 
the case of geo- 
graphy, how- 
ever, the initial 
outlay will be 
greater in pro- 
portion, the 
cost of ''con- 
sumables” 
being relatively 
small. 

Schools built 
in positions 
commanding a 
wide view have 
a great advan- 
tage; for them 
it will be pos- 
sible either to 
provide a room 
with a clear 


outlook, preferably to the south, the cast, and : 


the west, or else to take pupils quickly to a suit- 
able view-point. Even in town schools it should 
be possible to find a position from which the mid- 
day sun can be observed, and the latitude and 
longitude of which can be precisely deter- 
mined. 

A room suitable for classes of thirty scholars 
would be one about fifty feet long by twenty 
broad, having a flat roof, a balcony, or a terrace 
ол which the class could assemble for part of the 
outdoor work. Such a room may scem unneces- 
sarily large, but it should be remembered that, 
for any work beyond mere reading and writing, 
ordinary desk-room for the number of pupils in 
the class is quite inadequate. A laboratory is 
required, t.e., a work-room where things are to be 
made and exhibited; and since maps and much 
of the apparatus used are bulky, and pupils have 


sometimes to work together in groups, the pro- | 
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, vision of space must be generous. 
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With regard 
to its height (it is not in these days necessary to 
insist on proper lighting and ventilation), there 
is plenty of space on the walls of a modern class- 
room for showing maps and pictures—and maps 
and pictures which are not constantly exhibited 
are doing only half their work. 

А demonstration desk (Fig. 1) fitted with gas, 

water, and waste pipes, at least one large black- 
board, and plenty of shelf and cupboard room, 
are obviously necessary. 
e Whatever be the type of the desk adopted for 
the use of the pupils, it should possess a sloping 
surface of large size for drawing, and a horizontal 
surface for experiments and model-making, and 
be quite rigid. These requirements are well ful- 
filled by the '' mechanical drawing-desk "' of the 
kind shown in Fig. 2. Each pupil requires a 
drawing-board, which may be 28 in. by 19 in., this 
size being large enough to take a sheet of the 
Ordnance Map 
and a notebook 
at the same 
time. These 
desks can easilv 
be fitted with a 
gas supply, and 
there should be 
in the room 
three or four 
sinks, with 
water-taps 
fitted ѕић- 
ciently high to 
allow a '' Win- 
chester '' to be 
filled at them. 

For model- 
making a well- 
equipped wood- 
work bench is 
required (unless 


the school 
workshop is 
available), as 


also are sets of certain tools to go round the class. 
lt is suggested that each pupil should make, or 
take part in making, at least one model a year, 
to represent, say, either land-forms or astrono- 
mical movements. The best of these models will 
in time furnish the school with a complete illustra- 
tive series. The methods to be adopted will be 
discussed in a later article. 

Pictorial illustration requires special provision. 
An optical lantern permanently mounted, and 
available for use at any time in a few minutes; 
opaque blinds running in grooves and completely 
darkening the windows when required; a large 
collection of slides, either bought, or hired, or 
made in the school, will all be wanted. It is the 
best, if it is possible, to make one’s own slides: 
bought slides are expensive; so are hired ones 
if they are to be kept for exhibition to several 
classes; home-made ones are much cheaper, can 
be made from the illustrations in books and maga- 
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zines, and, most important of all, can be chosen 
to suit the work of the class and the methods of 
the teacher. Many lanterns are so made as to be 
available for both projection and enlarging; the 


latter method is especially valuable when a nega- , 


tive is obtained of some specially striking natural 
fcature or some phenomenon of permanent 
interest, a picture of which may be worth framing 
and hanging on the wall. A modestly equipped 
dark-room would also serve the school Photo- 
graphic Society. It should contain a copying 
apparatus for slide-making, either. Barr and 
Stroud's or a simpler form. 

À museum of natural products, and of articles 
and processes of commerce and industry, is a 
necessitv, and is not expensive to fit up and supply 


Fic. 2. 


with specimens. The form of exhibition case 
adopted is a matter of considerable importance. 
Except for a collection of miscellaneous oddities, 
the best form is not that of a glass-fronted cup- 
board some twelve to eighteen inches deep from 
back to front. Vertical cases should be four or 
at most six inches deep, and should not be within 
two and a half feet of the floor, or reach much 
more than five feet above it. There are few 
objects really useful in teaching geography that 
will not find room in such cases; and it has 
been well suggested that any which do not fall 
into the series arranged by the teacher, but yet 
cannot be refused without offending some well- 
meaning giver, should be relegated to a 
special case labelled ‘‘ Recent Additions and 
Donations. ” 
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Wall-space is wasted on museum-cases, which, 
besides, are rarely well lighted when hung against 
a wall; they are best arranged in pairs, back 
to back, near and at right angles to a wall with 
plenty of windows. A good plan is to have them 
standing on a case of shallow drawers, the top ol 


: which is glazed, so that the contents of the top 


————— — ————— `- ee eee 


drawer are always exhibited; the drawers are a!l 
of equal depth, so that any one can be put into the 
top space. Museum cases and drawers should 
be painted white inside, and.should be dust-proof. 
Objects which can be arranged in short series 
(e.g., examples of  rock-denudation, cotton- 
spinning, or glass-making) should be grouped, 
each series in its own drawer, so that they can 
be taken out in a moment for class use. 

Ordnance maps on all scales are necessary; 
those of the school district on the 25 in., 6in., 1 in. 
(coloured), т in. (geological), + in., and 4 in: 
scales should be framed and exhibited permanently 
on the walls. Also there should be a stock of the 
1 in. and 6 in. sheets showing the position of the 
school, for the use of the pupils in class. Editions 
of 200 copies and over, specially printed, are to be 
had at cheap rates from the Ordnance Survey 
Office at Southampton. One set of each of these 
should be folded for pocket use on class excursions. 

Frames with movable backs secured by turn- 
buttons are useful for exhibiting pictures, of 
which a teacher of geography can nowadays easily 
make a large collection. Relief models of the 
British Isles, of the continents, and of at least a 
glacier and a volcano should be exhibited—and as 
many others as the authorities can be induced to 
provide. 

For map-making, beginning with the school 
premises and neighbourhood, and working out- 
wards on maps of a gradually increasing content, 
until some notion of astronomical measurement is 
obtained, sets of surveying instruments—such as 
land-chains, tapes, plane-tables, and sextants, and 
also a theodolite—are required. Many of these 
may be obtained in simple forms, specially made 
for educational purposes ; but at least one accurate 
example of each should be available. 

Meteorological instruments will, of course, be 
needed for the observation of the weather which 
goes to make up the climate. The lowest forms 
may well make a daily record of temperatures, and 
average it at the end of each month; while senior 
forms should keep a complete record, including the 
standard corrections, and work out the progress 
of atmospheric disturbances by combining their 
own observations with the daily weather reports. 
For this purpose they will require at least thc 
school form of Fortin's barometer, with a set of 
thermometers and a rain-gauge. The chief difh- 
culty in making such observations of real valuc 
consists in their interruption by holidays. Some- 
times, however, an intelligent caretaker may be 
entrusted with the task of keeping up the series. 

Since the mineral structure and resources of a 
region have so profound an effect on its geography, 
it will be necessary to provide for some simple 
work of a geological nature. А set of mineral 
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specimens, rock specimens, and common fossils 
will find its place in the museum; a set of reagents 
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for the identification of minerals and a microscope - 


with polariscope fittings for their determination ; 
simple chemical apparatus for the examination of 
soils and natural waters, and for investigating 
the action of ice, rain, &c., on the land; all these 
are necessary if the pupils are really to observe 
for themselves instead of reading about the 
observations of others. 

Wall-maps of the British Islands and their 
parts, the continents and the principal countries, 
and at least two globes, one physically coloured 
and one with a slate or blackboard suríace, are a 
matter of course. There should also be a celestial 
globe, and some form of model for giving con- 
crete ideas as to the effect of the earth's motions 
in producing day and night and the seasons. 

These requirements involve considerable expen- 
diture, but it will have to be faced if the work 
is to be done 
efficiently ; and 
if the educators 
of the country 
are to be freed 
from the re- 
proach of in- 
cluding in their 
curricula a sub- 
ject which 
trains only the 
memory and 
inspires little 
but disgust in 
the minds ot 
the pupils. At 
present a be- 
ginning only 
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squares, and the other provided with a scored out- 
line map of the world on Mollweide's homalo- 
graphic projection. These markings are quite in- 
visible at a short distance, and do not interfere 
in the least with the ordinary use of the board. 
This view also shows the geological 1 in. map of 
the eastern half of the South Wales coalfield in 
two frames, three sheets being in each; further 
to the right is the 6 in. map of the school neigh- 
bourhood, eight sheets in one frame. Above these 
will be hung a set of Philip's Comparative Wall- 
maps on spring rollers. 

The pupils sit or stand at mechanical drawing- 
desks, of the kind shown in Fig. 2, which have 
the horizontal surface 30 in. above the floor, and 
have a groove to take the edge of the drawing- 
board. These desks, four in number, are so 
arranged that the teacher can pass up and down 
the room behind the chairs of two rows of pupils 
at a time; the chairs of half the class are turned 

round for a 

blackboard 

lesson, and all 
are brought to 
the space іп 
front of the 
master's desk 
for a lantern 
lesson. For lan- 
tern lessons the 
room will hold 
two classes 
comfortably at 

once—an im- 

portant con- 

sideration to a 

teacher who has 

to stand by a 


has been made; hot lantern, 
so far, the giving the same 
writer knows lesson time 
of only three after time to 
g е og raphical Fic. 3. three or four 
laboratories in divisions of a 


this country—that at St. Dunstan’s, Catford, 
described in the December, 1906, issue of THE 
ScuooL WorLp by Mr. Alford Smith; one to be 
opened at Leeds in September; and the one which 
is in process of equipment at Pontypridd County 
School. The last of these, which is in a tem- 
porary building, and was not specially designed 
for its present purpose, does not entirely fulfil 
the conditions laid down above, but is, it 
is thought, a considerable advance in the 


tical work. 

It is a well-lighted room some twenty-one feet 
square, having three lofty windows in the south- 
castern side and one opposite, and provides room 
for thirty pupils. The accompanying Wews will 
serve to give some idea of the general arrange- 
ment of the room. Fig. 1 shows the demonstration 
desk, the lantern on a temporary tilting-table, and 
behind it a reversible blackboard. One surfacc 
of this is scored with a penknife in two-inch 


class, all doing the same work but at different 
times. The screen, which is of the exact size 
required by its distance from the lantern and the 
focal length of the lens, is made of white linen, 
strained on a light stretcher, made in the school 
workshop, and provided with a dark moulding by 
way of picture-frame. When the windows are 
darkened, although the light is not absolutelv 
excluded, the image on the screen stands out bril- 


| liantly, separated by the dark frame from the rest 
direction of providing adequate facilities for prac- . 


| 
| 


| 


| 


of the feebly illuminated room. When not in use 
the screen is slung overhead by a system of cords 
and pulleys, and hangs with the white surface 
downwards, so that no dust can settle on it. When 
it is lowered until its edge is about five feet from 
the floor, the ends of its upper edge are each sup- 
ported by a triple cord suspension from the roof, 
so that this edge hangs immovable; the screen is 
then set with its surface normal to the axis of the 
projection lens, by means of a hooked stay engag- 


ing in a screw-eye in the wall behind. 
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In Fig..2 are also shown part of the 1 in. map 
of the County of Glamorgan (ten sheets in four 
frames), a relief model of the British Isles, and a 
map of Wales. A small group of surveying 
instruments is shown on and behind the centre 
tables; there are also shelves for exhibiting small 
models and ''series boxes " from the museum. 
The museum itself, which is in course of arrange- 
ment, 15 accommodated in wall-cases in the 
corridor outside, as room could not be found for 
it in the laboratory. 

Fig. 3 shows the northern corner of the room, 
with an apparatus case, the glass doors of which 
are utilised, by means of false backs held by turn- 
buttons, for the display of special maps and 
pictures ; those shown are taken from the Harms- 
worth Atlas and the loose sheet edition of Philip's 
"Systematic Atlas." Another large picturc- 
frame with loose back hangs on a part of the 
wall not shown in the photographs. The roll on 
the centre table contains the 25 in. map of the 
neighbourhood. 

The south-east side of the room has three high 
windows, the bottoms of which are about three and 
a half feet from the floor; each window has at top 
and bottom a light which opens by falling inwards ; 
the bottom light of the middle window has been 
made completely removable, and a carefully 
levelled shelf fixed outside, for sundial, gnomon, 
transit, and direction work. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INSPECTORS AND 
INSPECTIONS ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


By S. Егғовр, M.A. 
Headmaster of the Coopers' Company's School, Bow, E. 


Omnia mulantur, nos ct mutamur in illis. 


UT a few years ago the headmaster of an 
endowed secondary school held an inde- 
pendent and almost autocratic position. 

He arranged his time-table and curriculum and 
organised his school to suit what in his opinion 
were the needs of its particular locality, and 
sometimes, even without considering those needs, 
to suit his own views. 

He recognised no authority beyond the mild 
and generally superficial supervision of his govern- 
ing body, and that of an external examiner, some- 
umes sent by a university, but who was more 
often a private individual—a country clergy- 
man and retired schoolmaster—appointed by the 
governors often on the suggestion of the 
headmaster himself. 

The success of the school depended almost 
entirely on the ability, initiative, and personality 
of the headmaster. He made or marred the 
school. Witness the many great schools that 
have sprung up in quite small towns and villages, 
the success of which can only be attributed to the 
influence of the headmaster, and the manv almost 
defunct schools that have lately been resuscitated 
and are now flourishing. There were giants in 
those days—and the reverse. Now there is a 
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general levelling up, and in some cases, I am 
afraid, there will be a levelling down. A school 
can no longer plough a ‘‘lonely furrow.” 

Some twelve years ago a development com- 
menced. The start was made with the bait of 
grants offered by the Science and Art Department 
for attendances at science and art classes, to be 
held at fixed hours in the school, coupled with 
visits by inspectors; then came additional baits in 
the form of grants in aid towards the cost of pro- 
viding schools with properly designed and 
equipped chemical and physical laboratories. 
With these grants came more frequent visits of 
inspectors, concerned first with science and art 
only, and taking no account of anything else. 
Later mathematics and certain other subjects were 
added to the list on which grants might be earned. 

As endowed schools have always been poor and 
governors on the look-out for means of increasing 
incomes, headmasters were urged to get grants, 
and increased grants, in every possible way, and 
so science and art—and in particular sclence—were 
developed at the expense of other subjects. The 
headmaster, being in those days usually a classical 
or mathematical man, did not allow classics or 
mathematics to suffer, and the change had to be 
given out of English, a subject to which in- 
sufficient time was usually devoted, and which in 
many schools was taught perfunctorily and by a 
‘“hack ’’ master. | 

It gradually began to be realised that by placing 
a premium on one or two subjects, others equally 
important would come to be comparatively neg- 
lected, and to obviate this the Board of Education, 
as it had now become, commenced to recognise 
schools as a whole, and to pay grants for general 
efficiency; and what were called ‘‘ organised 
science schools °’ came into existence. 

By degrees a reaction set in, and the protests 
against excessive science teaching began to make 
themselves felt. To meet this feeling, schools 
were classed as '* A ” or '' B," according to the 
amount of time devoted to science; but there was 
still a premium set on overloading the time-table 
with science, and the '' В”! schools, where less 
was done, were regarded as inferior, and a lower 
rate of grant was paid to them; moreover, the 
inspectors, still being the ''science and art ” 
inspectors, devoted their chief energies to science 
teaching. 

With the advent of Sir Robert Morant and the 
passing of the Education Bill of 1902 a new régime 
commenced. The old inspectors from the Science 
and Art Department were drafted, almost without 
exception, either to the technical or to the elemen- 
tary side of the Board's work. The machinery fot 
the inspection of secondary schools was entirely 
remodelled, and a new inspectorate established. 
The classification of “А "ог '' B ”? disappeared, 
and schools were recognised mcrely as secondary 
schools. Science has been given a much-needed 
rest, and geometry, modern languages, English, 
and the pronunciation of Latin have received 
attention in turn. Rules, regulations, and sug- 
gestions for the more efficient teaching of each 
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have been promulgated, but I do not propose here 
to discuss or criticise the various memoranda. 

When, by the new Act, secondary education was 
placed under the local education authorities, 
pressure was brought to bear, and all except 
the public schools and a few of the wealthier 
secondary schools have been compelled, as a con- 
dition of receiving maintenance grants, to place 
themselves under the regulations of the Board of 
Education. This means that for the future the 
inspectors of the Board will more and more 
contro] the aims and methods of secondary 
education. 

The average headmaster will become more and 
more an executive official and less and less an 
administrator. The inspectors form the connect- 
ing link between the Board and the schools, and 
it is evident that all future regulations and 
developments will be to a great extent based on 
the inspectors' reports; at present the touch of 
certain inspectors is to be seen clearly in the 
memoranda on the teaching of certain subjects 
that have already been issued; but of course pro- 
fessional opinion will and must carry weight and 
influence. Without discussing the merits of our 
present inspectors, it is incumbent on the Board 
of Education to appoint, as vacancies occur, only 
the very best men—-men who must be broad- 
minded and, above all, experienced— not merely 
untried academic successes or idealists, but prac- 
tical men who understand that in teaching the 
real and the ideal are often somewhat removed ; 
and the Board must, above all, beware of the 
faddist who sets up as ''the authority " on his 
pet subject. 

A tactful and experienced inspector should be, 
and is, of the greatest assistance to the head- 
master. He has opportunities that a man engaged 
in active teaching cannot have; he sees schools 
of all kinds in all stages of efficiency, teachers 
good and bad, and he can give the most valuable 
advice and thus prevent, what is often so fatal, 
work getting into a groove. It is a truism that 
‘“lookers on see most of the game,” and useful 
reforms and improved methods are more likely 
to come from those who view the subject from 
several points of view than from those whose 
experience must necessarily be limited to one or 
two schools. 

The inspector, however, should remember that 
when he visits a school he comes as an inspector 
and not as a dictator. He can be the dictator 
when he speaks ex cathedra as the Board of 
Education in the memoranda which he has in- 
spired. In the school he is still inspector until 
his official title is changed. It is rather annoying 
for a headmaster to be told that ‘‘in all my (the 
inspector's) schools this or that subject is for the 
future going to be taught in this or that way.” 
The headmaster has still, by the scheme under 
which his school is worked, the right to choose 
the text-books and methods of teaching, and to 
fix the school hours and frame the time-table ; 
though, apparently, what the Board—as the 
Charity Commissioners-—gives with one hand it 
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—as the Board of Education governing 
secondary schools—takes away with the other. 
The inspector should also remember that all 
criticisms should be made privately and not betore 
and in the hearing of the class, and preferably 
frst of all to the headmaster. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that in a fairly long experience 
of many inspectors, the writer has only come across 
one who was in any way wanting in tact or 
courtesv, and advice and suggestions have been 
offered in such a tentative way that there has been 
no loophole for taking offence. 

Then as to the nature of the inspections them- 
sclves, both casual and '' full dress,” the tendency 
seems to be to confine the inspection almost 
entirely to the teacher and his methods, and to 
leave the results of the teaching out of the 
question. It is somewhat disconcerting for à 
teacher, time after time, to have an inspector enter 
his class-room with the words *'' Please don't let 
me interrupt vou," then sit down, make a few 
notes, and after five minutes get up and go out 
with a * Thank vou; good afternoon."' 

'The proof of the pudding is in the eating, апа 
of teaching in the result. A really good teacher 
is sometimes at a disadvantage and makes but a 
poor show in the presence of an inspector, whilst 
an inferior man may create a far more favourable 
impression. Successful teaching, especially of 
boys, depends morc on discipline and the personal 
equation of the master than on method. Some o 
our professors of ''theory and practice," and 
many of our idealists, if they were to be left alone 
for a week with an average form of thirty boys 1n 
order to test their principles for themselves, would 
probably modify their views. It is noticeable that 
the exponents of complicated systems and revolu- 
tionary methods are rarely people actively engaged 
in teaching in bovs' schools. This, however, by 
the way. It is difficult for an inspector to аѕсег- 
tain the true atmosphere of a сіаѕѕ-гоот, а 
neither bovs nor master are working under quite 
normal conditions in his presence; however, in this 
respect 1 think injustice is but rarely done, as I have 
always found that where there has been anything 
to criticise adversely, the inspector has consulted 
the headmaster before writing his report. 

In London and in some other counties, the local 
education authority has also its own inspectors, 
and as a condition of receiving grants all aided 
schools have to be open also to the visits of these 
inspectors. 

"The two authorities, as regards inspection, аге 
independent and cover the same ground, both 
give grants, and so both claim the right to call 
thc tune; unfortunately the tune called for is not 
always the same. What one praises the other 
may damn with faint praise. The inspectors u? 
not recognise each other officially, and do not 
apparently exchange reports. This duplication. 
besides being vexatious to the schools, is surely 
unnecessarv and is a waste of public money. 
especially when so many schools, even under thé 
present improved conditions, are still starving for 
want of funds. There are rumours in London о! 
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County Council '' full dress ’’ inspections and of 
County Council memoranda on the teaching of 
various subjects. Let us have but one inspec- 
torate, of the combined authorities if necessary, 
but not dual supervision and control. 

It now remains to be asked whether the changes 
of the last few years have been beneficial, and 
what effect the present system of inspections and 
inspectors is having on secondary education. 
There is no doubt that a great impetus has been 
given to education and greater efficiency is being 
secured all round. The position of assistant- 
masters in particular is improving, and they have, 
or are within sight of having, what has so long 
been sought, security of tenure. A school is no 
longer an isolated unit, progressing or not, 
unaided and uncared for; each forms an integral 
part of a national system. There has naturally 
been some feeling of resentment, and headmasters, 
who perhaps have held for many years independent 
and unfettered positions, have found it irksome 
to submit to the restraints and strictures of official 
regulations and to be put—in their opinions—in 
leading strings. But, with a little tact and diplo- 
macy, the headmaster can generally obtain his 
own way; and latterly there has been a tendency 
to make the regulations more elastic, and to allow 
more scope for initiative. There is, however, the 
danger of secondary education becoming stereo- 
tvped, and though it may seem contradictory, the 
more gifted and highly qualihed the inspectors, 
the greater is the danger of this. Permanent 
oficials naturally lean towards a bureaucratic 
government; the greater the authority of the 
inspector the more reason he has for being 
dictatorial. 

The regulations for secondary schools which 
prove annoying to a strong man who is an able 
organiser with views of his own will prove the 
salvation of a weaker man. Many good teachers 
lacking in initiative and administrative ability have 
heen comparative failures as headmasters; some 
have failed from the want of a fixed policy, others 
from the lack of strength to complete reforms that 
they have commenced. In the average school, 
administrative ability will no longer be of such 
paramount importance. The new headmaster will 
hnd the policy and aims of the school he is to 
control already settled by the local authority. 
The subjects to be taught, the time to be devoted 
to each, and the methods to be employed, are laid 
down for him in definite regulations, and expert 
advice is always at hand for his assistance. "The 
weaker he is, the more frequent will the visits of 
his inspector be, and the more help he will receive; 
and, conversely, the strongcr and more capable a 
man shows himself to be, the less frequent will be 
the visits and attentions of the inspector. 

There is no doubt that judicious inspection is 
stimulating for both bovs and masters, and when 
the inspector makes it clear that he does not come 
as a policeman—in the hope of finding some regula- 
uon broken or something to criticise adversely— 
his visits will be more welcome than otherwise; 
but much depends on the inspector. 
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This article may be full of inconsistencies and 
seeming contradictions, but its object is to show 
that co-ordination is essential in a national system 
of education, and to ensure this co-ordination in- 
spection is necessary. Unrestrained liberty is 
fatal to this, but a wisely restricted liberty will 
be beneficial. Times are changing, and school- 
masters must move with them. 


ADDENDUM.—Since the above article was 
written and put into type the Regulations of the 
Board of Education for Secondary Schools for the 
ensuing year have been issued. Apart from the 
debatable question of universally free secondary 
education which is rather clearly hinted at, the 
new regulations mark a distinct advance. At 
last the Board has recognised the term as the 
unit, and realised that all boys do not progress 
at exactly the same rate or need precisely the 
same education. More scope for initiative is to 
be given, and the headmaster now will have the 
power to decide, or rather to suggest, the relative 
value of the various subjects in the curriculum. 
He will now have to map out a course of study 
and a time-table that meets the approval of his 
inspector, and not one to conform to inelastic 
and iron-bound regulations, read by the letter and 
not the spirit by very subordinate officials. 

In these newly issued regulations the position 
of the inspector is emphasised, and his dis- 
cretionary powers greatly increased. As fore- 
casted above, the inspector becomes the principal 
factor in educational progress, and his respon- 
sibility is great. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


AN ENGLISH TEACHER’S REJOINDER. 


By СнлкгЕѕ$ J. Pucn, M.A. 


Joint-Headmaster of the Little Appley Preparatory 
School, Ryde. 


HE casual reader of educational magazines. 
may well exclaim: ‘‘ The teaching of Eng- 
lish must be in a very parlous state!” 

For their columns have for long past been filled 
with reproaches directed against the long-suffering 
English teacher. Тһе man of science complains 


' that the students in his laboratory come to him 
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without the ability to express the results of their 
researches in passable English; and recently an 
exponent of the ‘‘ New Latin Teaching ” has laid 
the blame upon the same patient shoulders. 

It may be granted at the outset that there has 
in the past been considerable foundation for these 
reproaches. It may be granted, too, that the 
cavillers do not stop here, but, like honourable 
men, have set themselves to outline a course or 
svllabus in order to remedy this state of things. 

But may it not as readily be granted that the 
ranks of the English teachers contain at least a 
few conscientious men? Surely the preachments 
of the man of science and educational reformer 
have not all been wasted? I for one would like 
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to attempt to show that something is being done 
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in the matter by the English teacher beyond the | 


patient bearing of the critic's lash. 

It appears to me that there is a very evident 
lacuna in this English controversy. On the one 
hand, there is the educational expert's storm of 
reproach ; on the other hand, the patient and will- 
ing readiness of the English teacher to accept 
syllabuses and new methods. May not the gap 
be filled by some personal experiences of what is 
being done, by examples of individual work, and 
by the outline of actual lessons given in class? 
We have had an immense deal of theory ; it may 
be illuminating to see something of the practice 
and occasionally the finished article. 

The reproach most often levelled at the English 
teacher—a reproach undoubtedly borne out in the 
past by the results of the Army examinations and 
the average product of the public school—is that 
the English boy does not succeed in expressing 
his ideas in intelligible, not to say forcible, ap- 
propriate, English. This, then, is the form of 
reproach with which I propose to deal in this 
paper. 

It is not too trite a precept even for this twen- 
tieth century of pedagogy that you cannot make 
bricks without straw. The pupil cannot be ex- 
pected to write “© decent English °’ without ideas. 
And here at the outset we are face to face with 
our first practical need—Ideas. 

Fortunately for the teacher, the human brain— 
even the brain of the average boy—is full of ideas. 
How to elicit them is the question. Once elicited, 
we may proceed to express them appropriately. 
Even at the risk of delaying the practical portion 
of my paper, I must stay a moment to lay em- 
phasis upon three necessities in the teacher’s 
equipment, for without them he will not succeed. 
First, a personal equation of high value; 
secondly, the ability to arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of his class; thirdly, a wisdom in the 
choice of subjects and a knowledge of English 
literature, sufficient to provide him with examples 
of the literary expression of nearly allied thought. 

Now to proceed. A brilliant day in June, a 
universal atmosphere of happiness, a radiant and 
impatiently interested class—in the case of the 
teacher an unexpectedly good digestion—and the 
day's subject is not far to seek—'' The joy of 
life." I cannot commend the teacher who 
chooses such a subject on a cheerless December 
day, or after some social cataclysm in the minia- 
ture school world. On the day indicated above, 
it is per se appropriate. 

THE Joy oF LIFE is now written boldly on the 
blackboard. 

Every teacher knows how baldly boys present 
their ideas: my point is that the concomitants of 
this particular subject are such as to induce the 
presentation of a goodly number. Ina quarter of 
an hour the board is well filled, and there is 
enough material to proceed to their expression. 

In Henley's ‘‘ Lyra Heroica "" there is a most 
appropriate poem—the Laureate's '' Is life worth 
living?" It is most useful for our present case. 
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It is easily intelligible, it brims with nicety of 
diction, it is stirringly patriotic, and, above all, it 


' suggests the partition of our subject into its 


| 
| 
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treatment by seasons. 
quote the finished article. 
boy of nine. 


There only remains to 
This is the work of a 


You must have good health to enjoy life. It is not 
just the poor who don't enjoy life. If a man has plenty 
of money and not good health he cannot enjoy life. Think 
of the birds in spring that sing outside vour window, 
when the birds arc hatching eggs and building nests at 
the tops of the trees. When you walk through the woods 
and hear the birds chirping over your heads—"' Is life 
not worth living then? ” 

Then when summer comes the birds go on singing just 
the same. When all the football's over and cricket has 
started, the sun comcs out, the rain goes away, and the 
warm weather comes, you go about to watch the cricket 
matches—^' Is life nct worth living then? ” 

When autumn comes and the leaves are falling from 
the trees, the cold weather comes on again, you light 
your fires and run about to keep warm, and the boys at 
school play '' Willy-wag-tail warning " to keep warm. 
The men go and shoot birds and take their dogs with 
them. ** 15 life not worth living then? ” 

Then when the winter and Christmas come, little girls 
and boys tbink of the little rhyme: 

* Christmas comes but once a усаг, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer.” 
They get, O such lovely presents! How some little boys 
come down in the morning of Christmas and say, 
" Mother, I have not slept at all to-night because I was 
so excited." ‘Is life not worth living then? ” 


Here I may be allowed to observe—as it were 
in parenthesis—that the direction of a boy's read- 
ing is a highly potent factor in the cultivation of 
style. 1 am sure, too, that asa general rule the 
literary proclivities of his home life are of the 
weightiest consideration for good or for evil in 
the boy's literary aspirations. That is to say, 
boys whose home surroundings are of a distinctly 
non-intellectual turn are severely handicapped as 
compared with the sons of a broader-minded 
breeding. 

The English teacher sets himself to correct, as 
far as possible, such evident defects. With this 
aim in view, it has been my lot to indulge in a large 
amount of reading aloud, both outside and inside 
the class-room. Such an exercise may be made 
incalculably useful. In the choice of books there 
is some difficulty. In the case of young boys little 
is gained unless you avoid the Scylla of the Henty 
type, and the pupil is not yet far enough ad- 
vanced for the Charybdis of the Waverley class. 
I will merely indicate here that boys find an inef- 
fable charm in Jack London's '' The Call of the 
Wild"; that portions of Winston Churchill's 
“The Crossing,” notably the fine description of 
the Mississippi voyage, have afforded me many 
times an admirable object-lesson in sustained in- 
terest and style; that Erskine Childers’ ** Riddle 
of the Sands " has an unexpected attraction for 
the young. In proof that there is some result 
gained, | append a fragment with quàjte a Dickens 
flavour : 
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duthor aetat. 12. 

What a terrible thing is a storm! ‘Tearing over the 
land like some animal that has escaped from its chains; 
bending the mighty pines until their heads sway from side 
to side uttering painful sighs; tearing over grassy fields; 
stripping the trees of their leaves which join in the wild 
dance for freedom; shrieking over cities with their 
slumbering peoples, over heaths, lingering here and linger- 
ing there to invest some ivy-mantled tower. Over the 
land it races whistling and shrieking with all the sounds 
of ticnds. With a thousand tongues it races. 

Over the cliffs on to the sea, where before it it drives 
Neptune’s chargers headlong on; moaning through the 
rigging of ships; shattering sails and spars; tossing boats 
from side to side; conquering where it goes; leaving 
behind a mass of tumult; men clinging to spars with out- 
stretched hands. Many a noble ship has seen its last. 


A very common lament is that a boy’s vocabu- 
lary is so small and inadequate. Of this no one 
is more conscious than the boy’s teacher. Much 
reading will go far to correct this, no doubt. 
But it is remarkable how much good may be 
effected by non-avoidance in class-teaching of the 
"right word," by the non-substitution of an 
easy synonym. If terms such as ''imperturb- 
able," ** obsolete," ‘‘ seismographic,’’ are the 
right ones and rise unpremeditated to your lips, 
whv not use them? The blackboard is there on 
which to explain them. The harvest will be 
reaped after many days. One chapter in my copy 
of ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy "' is well-thumbed, and 
my classes are by now accustomed to the reading 
from it on the average of once a term at least. 
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“I ken the word now,” Tommy cried, ‘fit came to me 
a' at once; it is hantle!” . . . And Mr. Ogilvy said in 
an ecstasy to himself, ‘‘ He had to think of it till he got 
it—and he got it. The laddie is a genius! "’ 

When the average boy becomes a Tommy 
Sandys in his search after the right word, he is 
well on his way to write English. 

To this form of teaching I attribute the use 
of many words in the following excerpts, the ex- 
pressions being indicated by italics : 


(a) The sca sparkles as if it were full of diamonds, and 
little ripples undulate the surface. (Author aetat. 11.) 

(b) Then one notices a little stream, meandering through 
this modern Garden of Eden, reflecting in its limpid 
surface the ever-increasing rays of the sun. (Author 
aelat. 12.) 

(c) The gallant young knight, after he has been dubbed 
knight and has passed the wearisome vigil praying beside 
his armour, sets forth. (Author aetat. 13.) 

(d) hen there is a great clamour as all the furred and 
feathered denizens of the forest wake up. (Author 
aetat. 13.) 


What remains for me is to append instances of 
the youthful blossoming of style. A exemplifies 
the piling up of sentences or of phrases to em- 
phasise the meaning; B and C are illustrations 
of metaphor and simile; D and E are examples 
of appropriate diction. 

A. 

A person sitting in a room may look around him, and 

nine cut of every ten things he sees would be an invention 


for the benefit of man, which his ancestors did not 
possess. The very chair he sits upon, the very windows 
he looks out of, the very plate he eats off, the very walls 
that enclose him, are improvements for man's benefit 
which early generations before him had not. 

Very few men who travel about and enjoy themselves 
think of the pains other people have taken to make the 
things he has to do with pleasant: the train he goes in, 
the tunnel he goes through, the light that lights him, 
very likely have caused the death of many people, and yet 
he docs not think of it. (Author aetat. 11.) 


B. 
The wind blows over the cornfields, making the golden 
heads of corn toss from side to side, and from afar it 
looks like the ripples of some grcat sea with the setting 


sun throwing its last rays across and along them. 
(Author actat. 12.) 
C. 
Like the police and detectives who hunt down the 


criminals of our country and bring them before the law 
and sec that they are punished, so do the little birds and 
beasts. They hunt down the little mischievous insects 
which destroy the trees and plants; they sentence them 
for their crimes, (Author aetat. 12.) 

D. 

It is dawn. Misty shapes which resemble the ghosts 
of long-forgotten dawns lift from the waving trees. In 
the east the sky turns primrose and then red. Then bars 
of light shoot across the sky, and now the messengers 
of dawn come speeding from over the distant mountain 
peaks. The golden gates open and Aurora comes forth 
driving her glittering chariol, with a pomp and splendour 


like ten thousand mirrors flashing in the sunlight. 
(Author aetat. 13.) 

E. 
Nearly every day one sees the clouds, sometimes 
threatening, and at other times rolling by in mighty 


with ceaseless energy always 
advancing to some unseen goal. At other times black, 
motionless, and silent, sending ominous mutterings. 
Then this detachment of Nature’s artillery, torn by flashes 
of light, roars with a din which makes all other sounds 
small in comparison to it. (Author aetat. 13.) 


battalions, grim and grey, 


One more quotation, and I have done. It is 
the work of a boy of eleven, and, to my mind, 
embodies all thc elements of his English tcaching. 
It is lucid, imaginative, and restrained : it is full 
of verbal imagery, and contains just enough, and 
no more, of a quite poetic, sound alliteration. 


In the country there are many pretty sights, but, 
prettiest of all, perhaps, are the silvery streams, abound- 
ing in minnows, joyfully rippling over the pebbles. It is 
a happy day, when the hours are idled away, and you 
lounge in a boat, half hidden by the reeds, while water- 
fowl swim about the stream, gladly enjoying this glorious 
dav. Further down is the ford, across which cattle are 
driven every day. Here are some, revelling in the glad- 
ness of the bright day. ‘The old bridge, now shaded with 
willows growing on the river's banks, affords a pleasant 
pastime for the village boys, who fish, whilst others look 
on drowsilv at the lazy nsh who lie at the bottom of the 
stream wondering whether it is worth the trouble to 
catch and eat those tempting flies. On the bank is a 
branch of a silver birch-tree, which extends across the 
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stream, on which a kingusher is sitting, eager to catch 
the foolish fish, but too lazy. The only sound is the 
occasional chirp of a cheery bird, harmonising with the 
stealthy rustling of the light-coloured foliage, blown bv 
the gentle Zephyr. Whenever he blows, all the silvery 
sisters sway, as though dancing, to and íro, backwards 
and forwards. This joy is completed with the flowers on 
the bank of the river. Buttercups, tinged with gorgeous 
gold, lilies, those flowers of purity, and daisies, their 
diminutive reficction, and around and beneath all, the 
grass; all reduplicated in the stream. The beauty of it 
all, coupled with the reflection of the sun, may well 
make anyonc anxious to spend his time by the side of one 
such stream. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUNDAY IN BOARDING 
SCHOOLS. 


By A. С. LINNEY, 
Ackworth School. 


HE question as to the most profitable manner 
in which Sunday may be spent is one 
which must often cause the thoughtful 

schoolmaster grave anxiety. The subject pre- 
sents such different aspects, each one of which 
must be considered, and, even when what may be 
called the theoretical. side has been thoroughly 
examined, it is very probable that unavoidable 
local complications or special circumstances may 
render impossible the execution of what appears 
to be the most satisfactory course. 

The division of time must be made with a triple 
object in view : 

I. Adequate provision, without overdoing it, 
must be made for the spiritual side. 

2. There must be full opportunity for a com- 
plete abandonment of the grind of class-work and 
lectures during Sundav. 

3. The schoolboy has phvsical energies оп 
seven, not six davs of the week, and must have 
some outlet for these on Sunday as well. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, Sunday be- 
comes a problem in the right commingling of 
spiritual, intellectual, and physical interests. 
Having introduced the question thus, I now ap- 
pend information showing the division of time on 
Sundav in several boarding schools of very 
different tvpes. 


SUNDAY AT A CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL. 


Ero COLLEGE. 


Holy Communion (alternate 
after morning service alternate 


8 a.m. Celebration. of 
Sundays at this hour; 
Sundays). 

9 a.m. Morning pravers, followed by breakfast. 

10.40 a.m. Chapel. 

There is a three-quarter hour lesson in the morning also. 

2 p.m. Dinner. 

2.45-5 p.m. Leisure time. 

5 p.m. Chapel, followed bv tea. 

In the evening there is music and singing, either in 
chapel or in the music school. Members of the Musical 
Society and others are at liberty to be present. 

8.30 p.m. Supper. 
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SUNDAY AT A WESLEYAN SCHOOL. 


THe Leys Scuoor, CAMBRIDGE. 


8.15 a.m. Breakíast. 

8.45 a.m. Prayers. 

Leisure time. (Higher Form Scripture class, 9.30 a.m. 
to IO a.m.) 

II a.m.—-12.15 p.m. Chapel. 

Leisure time. 

1.15 p.m. Dinner. 

Leisurc time. (Voluntary prayer meeting, 1.45-2.5 p-m., 
managed bv the Christian Union of the school.) 

373-48 p.m. Scripture classes. 

Leisure time. 

4.45-5.30 p.m. '' Silence in Hall.” 

Reading, letter-writing, &c., under supervision. 

5.30 p.m. Tea. 

Leisure time. 

6.30-7.45 p.m. Chapel. 

7.45-8.45 p.m. ‘ Silence in Hall "" (as above). 

8.45 p.m. Supper. 


SUNDAY AT A QUAKER SCHOOL.’ 
ACKWORTH SCHOOL, NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


8 a.m. Breakfast. 

8.30-9.30 a.m. Leisure time. 

9.30-10.15 a.m. Scripture classes. 

10.30-11.30 a.m. Meeting for worship. 

11.30 a.m.—-12.45 p.m. Leisure time. 

12.45 p.m. Dinner. 

1.30-2.30 p.m. Leisure time. 

2.30 p.m. Compulsory walk, weather permitting lower 
forms under supervision. 

4.15-4.45 p.m. Singing (in summer, bathing). 

4.45-5.30 p.m. Letter-writing (under supervision). 

5.40 p.m. Tea. 

6-7 p.m. Leisure time (in summer). 
under supervision. 

7 p.m. © Reading," the equivalent of School Chapel. 

8 p.m. Retire. 


In winter, reading 


SUNDAY AT A ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORKS. 


7.30 a.m. Early Mass; breakfast follows. 

8.45-9.15 a.m. Leisure time. 

9.15-10.45 a.m. High Mass and sermon. 

II a.m.—-1 p.m. Leisure time. 

1 p.m. Dinner. 

2-4.30 p.m. Leisure 
according to season. 

4.45 p.m. Tea. 

5.15-6 p.m. Study; religious instruction or English essay- 
writing. 

6 p.m. Vespers and Benediction. 

7-8.30 p.m. The school societies mcet (Natural History, 
Literary, Debating, &c.). 

g.15 p.m. Retire. 


time; public games are played, 


SUNDAY IN Scuoor SrToniEs.— I have considered 
it worth while to see what has been told of 
Sunday in some of the more serious standard 
school stories. In Mr. Horace Vachell's book. 
“ The Hill " (dealing, as most will recollect, with 
Harrow School), the author speaks of the Sunday 
afternoon walks which were such delightful oppor- 
tunities for John Verney and ‘‘ Caesar ” Des- 


a — 


1 The school is a “ mixed " one. The time-table applies to the boys side 
only. 
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mond; he has, on the other hand, definitely said 
that, with a certain set of bovs, I Sunday after- 
noon was a bridge fixture ’’- -a statement which 
bv no means implies that such a custom was any- 
thing but most unusual, so far as the bulk of the 
school went. 

Dean Farrar's ‘‘ Eric " shows ** a Sunday after- 
noon towards the end of the summer term, and 
the boys sauntering about in the green play- 
ground or lying on the banks reading and 
chatting.” 

His first Sunday at Rugby was always memor- 
able to Tom Brown. A few lines are worth quot- 
ing. ''It was Sunday morning, and Sunday lec- 
tures had not vet been established ; so that nothing 
but breakfast intervened between bed and eleven 
o'clock chapel—a gap by no means easy to fill up; 
in fact, though receiv ed with the correct amount 
of rumbling, the first lecture instituted by the 
Doctor shortly afterwards was a great boon to the 
school. '' 

Few will have forgotten the description which 
follows shortly after this of Tom Brown's impres- 


sions of the first sermon he heard from Dr. 
Arnold. 
THe SPIRITUAL  SirpE.—In the majority of 


schools, no matter with what religious denomina- 
tion they may be identified, there will probably 
be two portions of time set aside for public wor- 
ship. In one of these the school will very likely 
form but a part of the congregation; that is, the 
pupils will be but units among the members of 
the human family collected for the expression of 
thankfulness or adoration to the great All-Father. 
This meeting together partakes of a totallv 
different character from that of the “* School 
Chapel '' or “© School Reading,’’ or whatever one 
likes to call it. From the very fact that the con- 
gregation may include all ranks and ages, the 
spiritual sustenance provided by the preacher musi 
be of a more general character and, at times, not 
especially suited to vounger minds. On the other 
hand, the growing lad will recognise that the 
citizenship of the church does include young as 
well as old, and this broader view of life will be 
helpful, too. 

When considering this spiritual aspect, it is well 
to remember that there are strongly-marked differ- 
ences between individual boys in regard to 
emotionalism. Most schoolboys are fairly matter- 
of-fact, and we may take them as representing 
the average schoolboy mind; there will always 
be a small proportion, however, with whom there 
is a danger of undue introspection, or an excess 
of emotional sentiment taking so strong a hold as 
to become unhealthy. Such instances, when they 
arise, need most careful treatment in order that 
this tide of feeling may be wiselv guided into 
healthy channels, neither allowing it to gain the 
mastery, and so cause neglect of the practical, 
everyday struggle which is necessary in life, nor 
vet to be harshly checked. Perhaps the most 
difficult case of all is that of the lad who appears 
hard and without higher feelings at all; then it 
bchoves the schoolmaster to seek every means in 
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his power to find some cranny in the armour-plate 
of callousness where the first shaft may be placed. 
Books AND LETTERS ON SUNDAY.—Among older 
pupils in the school it mav be assumed that there 
is access to a library containing choice works of 
verse, biography, history, and literature. It is 
well to allow older bovs as much freedom as 
possible in their range ot Sunday reading, though 
it is certainly advisable that, in periods of time 
devoted to reading or letter-writing under super- 
vision, some definite oversight should be exer- 
cised. This oversight should, so far as possible, 
be exercised in such a wav as not to appear 
markedly official: suggestions as to reading 
supplementary courses to study in hand or advice 
as to choice of biography may so be given as to 
lead without letting the pull of the reins be felt. 
With middle form boys, a class library of books 
reserved for Sundav reading only is often valuable, 
but it is uscless to fill the shelves with dry volumes 
and insulting to offer mere goody -goody stuff. 
English classics in the cheap, attractive dress 
Ww hich now clothes them, good anthologies of 
verse, records of missionary work by men like 
Paton and Hannington; in addition, a few more 
serious volumes of a nature likely to lead up to 
further inquiry later—'* How we got our Bible ’ 


several copies of '' Pilgrim's Progress °’ and of 
‘The Holy War '"—-are all suitable, 
A similar special Sunday library for the 


ycungest, with '' Black Beautv, " ** Parables from 
Nature," ‘‘ Саггоїѕ,'' the delightful stories of 
Horatia Ewing, and so on, may be urged. 

It has always seemed to me that the writing 
of a letter home is a very suitable occupation for 
part of Sunday, and I hold that we may do well 
to point out to our boys that to compose as in- 
teresting a letter as they possibly can, one that 
breathes themselves, is, in reality, the perform- 
ance of a dutiful act in a spirit consonant with 
the day. In fact, this letter-writing, conscienti- 
ously done, may be a deed of unselfishness. 

THe Puvsicar Sipe.—-How is opportunity to be 
provided for the schoolboy to *' let off steam "' on 
Sunday? Very probablv, many of the older 
pupils, fagged with the six davs of study, and 
perhaps stiff from a football match or cross- 
ccuntry run on Saturday, welcome the quiet of the 
day. But the lad of fourten or fifteen, who has 
not risen to team work yet, has plenty of energy 
unspent on Sunday. In some schools there is an 
organised walk which answers the purpose in 
colder weather; where the school has its own 
swimming bath one or two bathes on hot summer 
Sundays are ‘‘ grateful and comforting.” When 
there has been a succession of wet davs during the 
week, one has known the Head to allow as many 
as wished to change into flannels and take an hour 
in the gvmnasium on Sunday afternoon; or in 
winter, under like conditions, to let such as will 
turn out, changed for sliding or a snowball fight. 
This may seem extreme to some, and I should 
hesitate to advocate such doings should the school 
be so placed that the performances of the pupils 
might give offence to neighbours. In any case, 
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perhaps, liberty to refrain should be allowed to 
any whose home-upbringing makes them hesitate 
to go with the crowd in these things. 

Of late years there has been a marked stimulus 
given to nature-study in schools, and in most 
boarding schools there are more or less flourishing 
natural history societies. From one of the ap- 
pended time-tables it will be seen that the natural- 
ists hold their meetings on the Sunday evening. 
I imagine that in all schools which are so situated 
that it is possible for pupils to ramble in the sur- 
rounding country, there is little objection to be 
made to earnest naturalists pursuing—within 
reasonable limitation—their branches of research. 
Certainly one does not advocate permission for 
boys to go forth, as on week-days, armed with 
butterfly-nets or shell-scoops; as, however, the 
mere collector is a less popular type than formerly, 
this is not a great difficulty. Some authorities 
permit work at nature diaries and the drawing or 
mcunting of specimens; and, surely, if the 
chronic loafer can be induced to work on these 
things, he is far more likely to keep out of mis- 
chief than if left unemployed. 

SuxpAY WorK.—lIn the various time-tables ap- 
pended to this article, classes in Scripture or in 
religious instruction appear. At Eton, pupils 
have a three-quarter hour lesson with their tutors, 
as well as ‘‘ Sunday questions °’ to prepare. In 
the Roman Catholic college quoted (Ampleforth), 
a like period is set aside cither for religious in- 
struction or for essay-writing. The same period 
is given at the Leys School and at Ackworth 
School. | 

From this evidence it would appear that the 
tendency is to avoid exacting brain-work, and to 
let the mind have a large measure of rest from 
the strain of study. Certainly, in several schools 
with which I am acquainted, public opinion was 
strong enough to suppress any attempts by over- 
anxious or ambitious bovs to work at the week- 
day class-work on Sunday. More mechanical 
work—map-drawing, illustrations for notebooks, 
and so forth—was permitted. It is difficult to 
draw a hard and fast line as to what may be 
allowed on Sundays. 

In conclusion, seeing that THE ScHooL WORLD 
comes into the hands of so many of us whose lives 
are led among those who will be the future citizens 
of our country, among those of whose souls as well 
as minds we have much to do with the fashioning 
—it is not, I deem, out of place to repeat that 
ours is a tremendous responsibility. 

Surely there cannot be one of us who sees the 
scores of bright young faces ranked before us on 
a Sunday, but must realise this again and again. 
I am often reminded of the lines from '' Rugby 
Chapel "' : 


We, we only аге Icft! 

With frowning foreheads, with lips 
Sternly compressed, we strain on, 

On—and at nightfall at last 

Come to the end of our way, 

To the lonelv inn 'mid the rocks; 

Where the gaunt and taciturn host 
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Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs— 
Holds his lantern to scan 

Our storm-beat figures, and asks: 
Whom in our party we bring? 
Whom we have left in the snow? 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS.’ 


By FRED CnaRrES, B.A. 
Strand School, London. 


II. 


N almost all European countries pensions are 
| paid to the teachers by the State ог commu- 
nity. In most of the German States, recent 
legislation has abolished teachers' contributions. 
The arguments advanced were that teachers, as 
officers of the State, were entitled to pensions 
just as much as officers in the Army and Navy; 
that they deserve the highest consideration, being 
the best of the State's agencies of conservation; 
and further that, of all the State's officers, 
teachers are the most likely to sacrifice health 
to duty. The pensions for elementary-school 
teachers may begin generally after 10 years’ 
service; the minimum pension varies in different 
States between 25 and 40 per cent. of the last 
salary; in one State it is бо per cent. ‘The 
maximum pension is from 75 to 100 per cent. 
of the last salary after from 37 to 50 
years’ service. Contributions are required from 
secondary-school teachers in only two States, 
Saxe-Altenburg and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The 
minimum service entitling to a pension is less 
than in the case of elementary-school teachers, 
being generaly one year, while the minimum 
pension is rather higher, from 25 to 50 per cent. 
of the last salary; in one case it reaches 70 per 
cent. The maximum is the same after from 25 
to 50 years’ service. | 

In Austria the teachers do not contribute 
except in some Crown lands. The pensions are 
from one-third to the whole of the last salary 
after from 10 to 40 years' service in the case 
of elementary-school teachers, and after from 8 
to 30 years’ service in the case of secondary- 
school teachers. 

In Denmark both elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers contribute nothing, and receive 
from то to 66% per cent. of the last salary after 
from 10 to 45 years’ service. 

Pensions are paid to both elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers without levying con- 
tributions by Norway, Sweden, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Hungary; to elementary-school 
teachers by France and, subject to a contribu- 
tion, by Belgium. | 

Secondarv-school teachers in Italy may retire 
from service on account of ill-health and still 
draw from one-half to three-quarters of their last 


' salary according to the length of their service. 


In Spain such teachers receive two-fifths of tne 
salary for two years after 20 years’ service, three- 
fifths after 25 years’, and four-fifths after 35 
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years’ service, but only for two years. In 
Greece they contribute 74 per cent. of salary 
and receive 40 per cent. of their last salary after 
20 years' service, and an additional fiftieth for 
each year after 20. In Portugal they contribute 
10 per cent. of salary and receive a pension of 
one-third after то years’ service, increasing to 
the whole salary after 25 years' service. In 
France the contribution is то per cent. and the 
pension two-thirds after 30 years. 

In the United States teachers are not pensioned 
out of public-school funds except in Maryland, 
Ohio, and New Jersey. In some States the 
legislatures have, at the request of the teachers, 
framed laws for the establishment of pension 
funds, the distinctive feature of which is that no 
teacher shall be obliged to contribute. Volun- 
tary mutual benefit associations—for temporary 
aid only—exist in Baltimore, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo, 
San Francisco, and St. Paul. Associations, for 
annuity or retirement only, are in New York, 
Boston, and Baltimore; the annual dues are 1 
to 14 per cent. of salary up to 18 or 20 dollars. 
The annuity is from 60 per cent. of salary to 
600 dollars a year. The time of service required 
for retirement is from two to five years with 
disability, or from 35 to 40 without. Associa- 
tions for both temporary aid and an annuity 
exist in Hamilton County, Ohio, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, and the District of Columbia. 

Of the State and city schemes three examples 
will suffice. The law of Maryland provides that 
any person who.has taught in the public or 
normal schools for 25 years, has reached the 
age of 60, and is, by reason of mental or 
physical disability or infirmity, unable to teach 
longer, shall receive a pension from the State of 
200 dollars (£40) per annum. Ап Act of the 
general court of Massachusetts to create a public- 
school teachers' retirement fund in Boston pro- 
vides for a permanent and a general fund. The 
former is made up of gifts and legacies and a sum 
set aside by the board of trustees; the general 
fund consists of gifts and legacies not specifically 
given to the permanent fund, the interest on the 
permanent fund, and amounts retained for the pur- 
pose from teachers’ salaries. The sum retained 
is three dollars each alternate month. The term 
of service is usually 30 years, 10 in the Boston 
schools. The amount of annuity is determined 
by the trustees as the fund will allow. Teachers 
who are incapacitated after two years’ service 
may be paid an annuity. Teachers who have 
contributed for more than two years may, on 
retiring without annuity, reccive one-half of the 
amount paid by them into the fund. The trustces 
are the superintendent, six teachers, and four 
members of the school committee. 

The public-school teachers’ retirement fund of 
Detroit consists of two funds: the permanent 
and the general. The permanent fund consists 
of 1) gifts, legacies, &с. ; (2) monevs voted or 
raised by the board for this purpose; (3) tuition 


fees of non-resident pupils; (4) interest on daily | 


| balances of moneys appropriated for teachers' 


salaries; (5) moneys which the trustees may 
transfer from the general fund. The general fund 
consists of (1) assessments on teachers' salaries 
up to 1,000 dollars, not less than 1 per cent. nor 
more than 3 per cent. per annum; (2) interest on 
permanent fund; (3) all moneys deducted from 
teachers’ salaries for absence or any other cause; 
(4) all moneys intended for the retirement fund 
and not previously specified. The trustees are 
the president of the Board of Education, the 
president pro. tem. of that board, the chairman 
of the committee on teachers, the superintendent, 
and three teachers. Thirty years, of which 20 
must be in Detroit, or 25 years in schools of 
Detroit, render a teacher eligible for annuity. 
Teachers who are incapacitated for duty, having 
taught 20 vears (10 in Detroit), may be retired by 
a two-thirds vote of the trustees. Teachers who 
resign or are removed may apply after three 
months for such portion of their contributions as 
the trustees shall direct to be paid, not to exceed 
one-half of their contributions. Annuities are 
not to exceed 250 dollars. Current expenses are 
paid from the maintenance fund of the Board of 
Education. 

At home pensions are not nearly so general. 
The Elementary Teachers (Superannuation) Act 
and the L.C.C. Pension Scheme were outlined 
last month. A few public bodies (for instance, 
the Central Welsh Board and the City of London) 
administer schemes which apply to teachers in 
their employ. 

Under the scheme of the Central Welsh Board 
the teachers contribute from 23 to 6 per cent. 
of their salaries, according to their age at the date 
of the first contribution, the percentage increas- 
ing as the salary increases. The contributions 
of the county governing bodies are on a scale 60 
per cent. higher than the scale for teachers. 
Teachers may retire at 55 and must retire at 65; 
but the appointing authority may call upon a 
teacher who was under 40 at the date of his first 
contribution to retire at any time after reaching 
the age of 60. The pension is 50 per cent. of 
the average salary received during the last с, 
IO, Or IS complete years of service, which- 
ever may give the greatest result. In the case 
of those electing to retire earlier, the equivalent 
amount of the pension is calculated. The 
teacher’s contributions are returned in full if after 
paying at least two years’ contributions he ceases 
to serve in a Welsh intermediate school and is 
not qualified for a pension, or on his death while 
in the service of a Welsh intermediate school. If 
after contributing for то years a teacher is in- 
capacitated, he receives as manv sixtieths of his 
average salary during the previous s, 10, or 15 
years as he has served years up to 30 years. In 
the case of teachers at schools under the Board 
at the date of the commencement of the scheme, 
the ro years? minimum was removed so that if a 
teacher were incapacitated after contributing for 
five vears he received five-sixtieths of his average 
salary. 
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The City of London scheme provides for a con- 
tribution by the employee ot 24 per cent. of his 
salary, for retirement at the age of 65 on a pension 
of as many sixtieths of his average salary as he 
has served years up to 40. He must, however, 
have served at least 10 years. The Court of 
Common Council may, for the determination of 
the pension of an employee, add to his years of 
service any number up to то if he were over 
30 years of age when appointed. In the event 
of a member dying while in the service of the 
corporation, and before he is in receipt of a 
pension, his contributions are returned to his 
representatives. 

The schools which have pension schemes or 
retirement funds are not indicated, so far as I 
know, in any published list of schools. From 
information collected from and through personal 
friends, and from officials and members of the 
Assistant-Masters' Association, I have con- 
structed a comparative table of the schemes in 
force in twenty-one secondary schools for boys, in 
addition to those in connection with the authorities 
before mentioned. Since in many cases the in- 
formation was given as ''private and confiden- 
tial," I can give only a general summary of my 
comparison. 

In rather more than one-half of the schools the 
management of the fund is handed over to one or 
other of the big insurance companies, many of 
which are now offering special terms to the 
members of the scholastic associations. In very 
few cases are the masters exempt from contribu- 
tions; in a few cases house masters pay a capita- 
tion fce on the boys in their houses over a certain 
number; in most cases the contributions from 
masters are about 5 per cent. of their salaries, 
though at one or two schools they must be suffi- 
cient to produce an annuity of a stated amount, 
say £,150. The governing bodies contribute in 
most cases an equal amount; there are a few 
whose contributions are far more gencrous, and 
more whose contributions are less. The retiring 
age varies from 55 to 65, and is in most cases 
бо. Length of service varies very considerably. 
In some cases no masters are eligible unless they 
have served 25 years, while in others five years 
qualify them to draw a pension which increases 
with the years of service. - 

In very few schools are the retiring allowances 
worthy of the name of pensions; one scheme 
requires that the master and the governing body 
each pay a premium sufficient to produce an 
annuity of 4150 at the retiring age of бо. A few 
schools give a percentage of the last or of the 
average salary; a few guarantee an allowance of 
#100 or £150 a year; but in the greater number 
the retiring allowances are the masters’ contribu- 
tions, together with interest, and all or part of 
the governors’ contributions, with or without 
interest. The part of the governors’ contribu- 
tions gencrally depends on length of service. 
When a master withdraws or is dismissed before 
the retiring age is reached, he usually gets his 
own contributions without or with interest, but 
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nothing from the governors' contributions. 4n 
case of death the representatives generally obtain 
the master's contributions, and, in very few cases, 
that part of the governors' contributions to which 
he would have been entitled. 

Several schemes are entirely permissive; i.e., 
the governors may, in the event of a master’s 
retiring, give him an allowance, but to that allow- 
ance he has no claim. These schemes are in 
force in the larger and richer schools; suggestions 
for dealing with the smaller ones will be con- 
sidered in another article. 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 
By E. L. Mitner-Barry, М.А. 


HE Scotch Education Department has issued 

a memorandum (Cd. 3540) on the study 

of languages to which we would direct the 
attention of teachers. It deals with (1) the place 
of languages in the curriculum; (и) the teaching 
of modern languages; (iii) the teaching of ancient 
languages. It may profitably be studied in con- 
nection with the report recently drawn up by a 
joint committee of the Assistant-Masters’ Associa- 
tion, the Modern Language Association, and the 
Classical Association on the ages at which lan- 
guages should be begun,! and the annual report 


of the Board of Education for 1904-5. ** Who 
shall decide where doctors disagree? °’ The joint 


committee reports in favour of French before 
Latin, the English Board of Education lays down 
emphatically Latin before French, while in the 
memorandum before us the author emulates the 
cautious judgment of Sir Roger de Coverlev, 
* Much might be said on both sides.” 

The present pamphlet is permissive, not man- 
datory, suggestive rather than dogmatic. A few 
general principles which may be accepted as 
reasonable and helptul are laid down, but there 
is nothing which in any way hampers the action 
or initiative of the teacher. Teachers first and 
then method, but it is assumed that the method 
will be in: the main the ‘‘new method.” Non 
multa, sed multum. Whatever language is chosen 
as the first is to be studied on the intensive 
system. The words of the author are worth 
quoting in full. 


The truth would appear to be that, from the point of 
view of mental discipline, and thus as an element in a 
well-balanced course of education, a single language should 
suffice. Instead of dissipation of energv, there should be 
concentration of effort. If the language chosen for dis- 
ciplinary purposes be wisely selected and properly taught, 
a pupil of fourteen or fifteen, who desires to specialise on 
the linguistic side, will approach the study of other 
languages with an equipment that cannot fail to be a 
guarantee of rapid progress. 


As a conscquence of this it is urged that when 
a second modern language is taught, attention 
should be paid to the utilitarian rather than the 
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disciplinary value; that if colloquial facility is 
desired, the teaching should be on these lines, but 
that if the object of the teaching is to foster a 
love of literature, a different method should be 
pursued. But we find no suggestion made as to 
how these conflicting interests are to be recon- 
ciled in the curriculum. We do not think that 
the supply of teachers at present warrants such a 
differentiation. 

With some of the conclusions of the writer of 
the memorandum we are not in sympathy. We 
do not altogether agree that ‘‘ as an examination 
test the * unseen ' may be defended. As an educa- 
tional instrument, it is wholly vicious.’’ Surely 
the judicious use of ‘‘ unseens "' in class is a direct 
and valuable stimulus to the pupils, breeds alert- 
ness in their powers, and can only become 
"vicious °’ in the hands of a slovenly teacher. 
Again, we read that '' the singing of easy songs 
is also to be warmly recommended, but with the 
reminder that ' singing is of course more practic- 
able with girls than with boys.’’’ This seems 
open to question; we believe that in England, at 
any rate, the singing of Volkslieder as a help to 
modern language teaching was introduced in the 
first instance into boys’ schools, and that the 
experiment has been fully justified by results. 

Incidentally we have testimony to the value of 
school libraries of modern language books. 
Speaking on this matter the writer says: '' In a 
year or two the better pupils will be able and 
willing to rcad for pleasure in their spare hours at 
home. This is no counsel of perfection. There 
are public schools in Scotland where boys and 
girls of fourteen and fifteen have access, under 
the guidance of their tcachers, to small libraries of 
foreign literature suited to their years. The 
success of the experiment has been surprising.” 
This is good news, and should encourage thc 
authorities of schools to be generous in expendi- 
ture of money on the provision of libraries and 
the purchase of apparatus for modern language 
teaching. At present we have still much to learn 
from the experience of other countries in this 
matter. i 

In discussing the teaching of ancient languages 
the writer summarises the various reforms which 
have recently been advocated, and comes to the 
conclusion, which we believe will commend itself 
to the majority of teachers, that the ‘‘ new 
method ’’ is not a suitable one to be applied in 
its entiretv. Speaking of the efforts which have 
been made towards reform in this direction he 
observes : 

Such endeavours cannot fail to be helpful. They will 
serve a good purpose even if they do no more than add 
a certain freshness to the daily round. But it would be 
idle to cherish the expectation that, under present con- 
ditions, it would be possible to apply the '' new method ” 
in all its fullness to the teaching of ancient languages. 
It is essential to the success of that method that the 
teacher should be himself a master of the foreign tongue 
as a living instrument: and Latin, no less than literary 
Greek, is dead beyond all hope of revival. 
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We agree that the '* new method '' has exer- 
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cised a certain amount of stimulus on classical 
studies by fostering a spirit of inquiry, and we 
believe that traces of this influence are seen in the 
greater attention paid to pronunciation, the simpli- 
fication of the grammar, and the prominence given 
to Realien, but past experience seems to teach us 
the lesson that what may be called the '' old 
method ” has justified itself by its results, and we 
question very much whether it will ever be sub- 
stantially modified save in the postponement of 
the study of Greek until a later period than the 
one when it is now commonly begun. 

In conclusion we would express the hope that 
the memorandum before us may find its way into 
the hands of all teachers of language. It merits 
careful consideration, and cannot fail to suggest 
new ideas. 


HE King laid the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings of the North Wales Univer- 
sitv College, Bangor, on July gth. In reply 

to an address from the governing body of the 
college, read by the president, Lord Kenyon, the 
King said: 

“I thank you for the loyal and dutiful address 
from the University College of North Wales 
which you have handed to me. The admirable 
work performed by the college in its temporary 
buildings has been widely recognised and was 
well known to me when I held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the University of Wales. I feel con- 
fident that increased efficiency will result from 
the facilities afforded by the commodious premises 
of which I have to-day laid the first stone. The 
competition in every branch of industry, especially 
in those branches which depend largely оп 
science and art, is in these days severe, and it 
must be met by increased application and im- 
proved methods. The world is, I believe, better 
for such competition, but it behoves individual 
nations to use every possible effort to hold their 
own in the struggle. For this purpose higher 
education is an absolute necessity. However 
brillant a man's natural talents may be, he is 
greatly hindered by the want of early training, 
and as a rule only those who have enjoyed a good 
education are capable of acquiring such pro- 
ficiency in any branch of study as will enable them 
to succeed. The University College of North 
Wales will offer to its students exceptional oppor- 
tunitics of instruction. Time and money, energy 
and perseverance, will, I am sure, not be spared 
in the endeavour to afford every facility to the 
acquirement of knowledge, and I have had sufh- 
cient opportunities of judging the intelligence of 
the Welsh people and their eagerness in the 
pursuit of knowledge to know that your young 
men and women will take every advantage of the 
instruction which is offered them. Our thanks 
are due to the late Dr. Evan Thomas, of Man- 
chester, to the citizens of Bangor, and other 
generous benefactors who have assisted in the 
It is a gratifving feature of English 
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life to find rich men so ready to contribute to 
institutions where the young obtain advantages 
of study which might otherwise be beyond their 
reach. The president and the governing bodies 
will, 1 am sure, as expert trainers of youth, fail 
not in inculcating the moral qualities which build 
up such characters as are the part of a wise 
education. It is the character of the natives of 
Great Britain which, equally with their energy 
and enterprise, has given them the proud position 
which they hold in all countries in the world. 
The feelings of self-respect and self-sacrifice 
which are instilled in their minds from earliest 
youth, and are cultivated in institutions such as 
these, remain with them always, and are the 
means of making the people of this country 
respected and honoured wherever they go. I 
pray that by the blessing of God the good work 
of this institution may be long continued." 


THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


Jw are three sides to the Regulations for 
the Training of Teachers which have just 
been issued (Cd. 3597, price 6d., July, 
1907) by the Board of Education. The first, the 
removal of denominational restrictions after 1908 
received the attention of the House of Commons 
on Thursday, July 11th, in a debate reported in 
seven columns in the Times of Friday, July 12th 
when Mr. Redmond contemptuously referred to 
the. Regulations for Secondary Schools and 
Training Colleges as a couple of pamphlets issued 
without any notice. The second side is the very 
considerable revision of the undertaking to be 
required from students entering training colleges 
and the third is the development of the courses 
of study prescribed for students. 

The present declaration holds somewhat 
loosely, and after a student has obtained his 
parchment certificate by serving nearly two 
years in an elementary school, he considers him- 
self fairly free to offer his services to other than 
the elementary branches. The problem of requir- 
ing a reasonable amount of service in public 
schools has received the attention of the con- 
sultative committee, and it generally recommends 
that all students in future are to enter upon a 
legally enforceable undertaking which provides 
for seven years’ service in the case of a man, and 
five years’ in the case of a woman, to be com- 
pleted within ten years and seven years respec- 
tively after leaving the training college. Mr. 
Rankine, H.M. inspector, once reported on the 
sad havoc matrimony made in the ranks of the 
women teachers, and now our Jacob must wait 
five years for his Rachel, or pay an indemnity 
which is roughly computed at £15 a year for 
each year she falls short of her five years’ proba- 
tion. The expression “legally enforceable °’ is 
interesting. Can a minor enter into an agree- 
ment of this nature? One thing is certain : that 
unless a student does sign it, he will not be 
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admitted to a training college. We must also 
add that the expression '' approved school "' in 
which the student is to follow his profession may 
now be any secondary school in respect of which 
grants are paid by the Board. 

The courses of study have also received the 
anxious consideration of the Board, which admits 
that it is greatly concerned by the increasing 
difficulty of securing for students who take uni- 
versity courses adequate instruction and training 
for the main business of their profession. The 
pressure of their academic work is so heavy 
that such students are at present often excused 
from courses in physical exercises and in manual 
training, and their training in the art of teaching 
itself and other professional subjects is often 
lamentably inadequate. These omissions are 
indefensible, and the conflict between professional 
and academic work seems to the Board to call 
for more serious attention than it has hitherto 
received, and so it may become necessary to 
require that teachers who have enjoyed the privi- 
legc of university courses shall produce evidence 
that the deficiencies, if there are any, in their pro- 
fessional equipment, have been properly made up 
before they are definitely recognised as certificated 
teachers. 

A very valuable contribution to the methods of 
instruction is to be found in the prefatory memor- 
andum to the regulations, and a real debt of 
gratitude is owing to Sir Robert Morant for it. 
He suggests that every education which deserves 
to be called complete must include some training 
of the student in those systematic methods о! 
inquiry which are necessary for any assured 
advance in knowledge, and are the most truly 
educative of all mental processes. If this 
scientific spirit is to find its right expression in 
the teaching given in elementary schools, it must 
be made to affect the whole study of the intending 
teacher during his course in the training college. 
It must not be confined to any one branch in the 
curriculum. It is true that, partly as the result 
of tradition and partly from other reasons, the 
term ‘‘ scientific method " has come to be asso- 
ciated more particularly with the study of natural 
phenomena. But as a matter of fact, scientific 
method is of equal importance, and is, indeed, a 
matter of ancient application in the field of history, 
literature, language and philosophy ; and wherever 
knowledge of these has made advance, it may be 
discerned that the essential processes of scientific 
inquiry have been employed. When Matthew 
Arnold declared in 1868 that the want of the idea 
of science, of systematic knowledge, was the 
capital want of English education and of English 
life, he was thinking of science as a method and 
not as a prescribed portion or subject of a curricu- 
lum. It cannot be doubted that this want has 
becn seriouslv prevalent in a large portion of the 
education and training hitherto provided for 
elementary-school teachers. Every training col- 
lege therefore should attempt, even if it be only 
in a limited degree, to conduct its instruction, in 
as many branches of the curriculum as possible, 
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in such a way that there shall be in the case of 
each student some range of knowledge within 
which there is no fact and no inference from 
facts which has not been subjected to the severest 
test at his command. 

Some minor changes are also made in these 
new regulations. The third class of the King's 
Scholarship is abolished, so now all who pass the 
examination are qualified to enter a college. 
Preparation of students for matriculation exami- 
nations are required to cease because the work 
prescribed in the course, together with the more 
distinctive professional studies, is sufficient to 
occupy an average student during the two years 
of his period of training. Thanks to the influences 
of the congresses of school hygiene, the Board 
has provided for the more adequate treatment of 
this subject by recommending that in the drawing 
up of schemes of work careful consideration 
should be given to the paramount claims of this 
subject. It announces that further steps will 
be taken with the view of securing for hygiene its 
proper place in the education and training of all 
persons intending to become teachers in public 
elementary schools. Further efforts are also to 
be made in the direction of nature-study, in the 
hope of making the scholars interested in the 
plants, birds, and other natural objects which 
surround them, and also with the desire of 
developing an independent habit of thought and 
of furnishing a well-defined field of knowledge 
derived from the scholar's immediate observation. 
This is excellent, and, indeed, looked at from the 
purely professional point of view, the adjustments 
of this year's regulations are a most satisfactory 
step in advance. All the syllabuses breathe the 
same spirit of self-development, and the general 
public may feel confident that the training of the 
teachers of the future will be at least on intelligent, 
rational, and thoughtful lines. 
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A PARCEL OF NEW READING BOOKS. 
VERY large assortment of books await 

A recognition. Juniores priores—the little 
ones’ books first. Mrs. P. A. Barnett 
(Black) has selected in ‘‘Song and Story” 
(three parts, 6d. each, and 100 pages each) 
a great deal that is not hackneyed, and a good 
deal that will be absolutely new to teachers. 
There is evidently a desire to get back to moral 
poetry, and the delightful verses will perhaps be 
useful to the young as they are certainly enter- 
taining to the old. 

Endure your mother's timely stare, 

Your father's righteous ire, 

And do not wriggle in your chair 

Like flannel in the fire. 


But there is only a section of '' Shock-headed 
Peter ’’ character; many dainty ditties are pub- 
lished by permission. The names of Boker, De 
la Mare, Thornbury, Rankine, O'Keefe, Hine, 
are not usually found in anthologies; and all is 
good, for the editor knows what is good. There 
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is plenty in these little books for a term's work 
in any class. 

Messrs. Pitman send ‘‘ Stories for Little 
Readers,"' by Alice Gibbons (four parts, 3d. each), 
well printed and brightly illustrated. The same 
publishers send their second primer (sound, 
symbol, and idea correlated), price 4d., an 
extremely interesting experiment which would 
bear enlargement; each reading illustrates and 
is illustrated by its picture. From Messrs. Bell 
we have the ‘‘ York Poetry Books '' (6d. and 8d. 
each) in three parts (about 100 pp. each) The 
verse is varied and well chosen. Messrs. Oliver 
and Boyd produce a series, ''The Excelsior 
Reader and Poetry Books,” to which the Reader 
(in three parts) is introductory (8d., 108 pp., and 
brightly coloured). The poetry books are arranged 
according to subject: Love of Nature, Flowers, 
Home Life, Courage, Fairyland, Noble Deeds, 
Great Thoughts, all have their sections. They are 
sold at 2d. and 3d., and again we notice, as in the 
* York Readers " and in Mrs. Barnett's books, 
how far afield the editors have gone. A new 
spirit seems to be coming over our book-makers, 
born of the uneasy question '' Do we understand 
the child? " Messrs. Nelson go further still in 
issuing (2d. each) twenty-four books of song: 
Songs of the Nursery, of Childhood, of England, 
of the Empire, of Dreamland, of the Streams, of 
Maidenhood, of Quiet, of Endeavour, '' miscel- 
laneous collections loosely connected by the central 
thought." Black's ‘‘ Picture Lessons in English ”’ 
(6d.) and '' Literary Readers " (15.), with illus- 
trations such as children love and can talk about, 
have been before noticed and praised in these 
pages. Messrs. Longmans send ‘‘ Old-fashioned 
Rhymes and Poems "' (1s. 6d., pp. 1—90), selected 
by Mrs. Broadknight—the title indicates the 
contents; and from Messrs. Methuen comes an 
easy '' Poetry Book,” arranged by W. Williamson 
(1s., pp. 1-116). Indeed, there is plenty of choice 
for the modern school. 

Twelve plays of Shakespeare (the '' Plain Text 
Shakespeare ” they are called) come from Messrs. 
Blackie (4d. each). We have tested one or two 
and find they can be read with any class. This 
proves they must have been edited by someone 
who knows his work. They are admirable editions 
to get a great deal of work done with. ** The 
Merchant of Venice '' and ‘‘ Julius Caesar ” have 
also been published by Messrs. Chambers (4d. 
each) with introductions. This edition may be 
read in class too. 

To their already long list of classics Messrs. 
Blackie add ‘‘ Montezuma,” the ‘‘ Capture of 
Mexico," Philemon Holland’s translation of 
Ammianus Marcellinus? ‘‘ Julian,’’ two of 
Macaulay’s Essays, and two long extracts from 
Carlyle. The series has been welcomed by us 
again and again, and we hope it will continue and 
succeed. Especially good it is to get Philemon 
Holland’s English into the schools. The books 
are edited bv Dr. Rouse, and are priced at Od. 
each. Fifty have been tssued. 

Messrs. Nelson, ‘‘to meet the demand for 
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literary reading matter of a high-class character, '' | ture ” (the Johnson Epoch and the Pope Epoch), 


issue twelve little volumes (6d. each, 100 pages, in 
cloth boards) They are carefully edited, and, 
where necessary, simplified. Along with better- 
known books, such as Lamb's '' Vales ’’ (a very 
hardy volume) we find Hawthorne's ‘* Great Stone 
Face " and Irving’s ''Sleepy Hollow." It is 
most encouraging to find publishers following the 
advice so often given in these pages, but we hope 
that the schools will back the publishers up. Can 
we not, too, have any further issues of ** West- 
ward Ho!"' ''Quentin Durward,’’ Tennyson's 
shorter poems, and Lamb's '' Tales ’’ forbidden? 
' here are many books (e.g., North's Plutarch, in 
the old spelling, part of a chronicle or two in the 
old spelling, first-class translations, well-written 
biographies, geographies of all kinds, so long as 
they are not like most of the present ones) crying 
for publication. 

The А 1 '' Bright Story Readers,” so easy to 
handle (Messrs. E. J. Arnold, 4d. each) continue 
to come from the press. We have before us the 
“ Seven Champions of Christendom,” “© Gulliver's 
Travels," and Lamb's ‘‘ Tales from Shake- 
speare." With onc exception, to be noted later, 
we do not know of books so excellent in form. 
Messrs. Bell send a clearly printed, well-edited 
copy of Kingslcy's '' Heroes," and an admirable 
'" Stories of King Arthur” from Malory and 
Tennyson, by К. S. Bate (15.). Prof. A. J. Church 
has written for Messrs. Cassell a really original 
** Stories from Ancient Greece "' (6d.), illustrated. 
“Days before History,” with a preface by Prof. 
Findlay, is written by H. R. Hall, and is an in- 
teresting introduction to archeology. If the book 
means to help the children to ‘‘do’’ more and 
study less, it ought to be very welcome. But we 
do not want children (or women) in the factories 
if we can help it. The book costs 1s. 6d., is well 
illustrated, and will attract attention ; but «ve need 
more '' doing "" in the schools, not more reading 
about doing. 

Mr. ]. M. Dent sends (in dainty form as usual) 
' Stories from Carlyle," '' Voyages of Famous 
British Seamen,"" and '' Tales from Browning "' 
(is. each). The last-named is really not for 
schools, but for young students of Browning. 
Where, except in the sixth form of girls’ schools, 
are they? Wherever they are, the book will help 
them. Messrs. Macmillan have reprinted their 
wonderful sixpenny edition of the ‘* Water 
Babies," “ Alice Through the Looking-Glass,” 
and, best of all, ‘Оа Christmas." Everyone 
knows the illustrations of Walter Crane, Linley 
Sambourne, John Tennicl, and Randolph Calde- 
cott. These books seem to us to touch the high- 
water mark of cheap, good, well-shaped and 
admirably illustrated literature. 

Several larger and more ambitious volumes have 
yet to be noticed. Messrs. W. B. Clive send an 
'* Anthology of English Verse "' (pp. 1-262, 25.), 
by Messrs. Wvatt and Goggin. The book con- 
tains introduction and glossary. Most of the 
extracts are familiar and well chosen. Mr. E. 
Arnold continues the “© Epochs of English Litera- 


by Mr. Stobart (1s. 6d. each). Foregoing volumes 
have been noticed by us. These books also 
contain introductions and necessary notes. The 
Clarendon Press does admirable service with Mr. 
Hadow's ''Growth of the Drama” (Oxford 
lreasury of English Literature, vol. 2), a volume 
which in 416 pages supplies all the necessary 
information and a wealth of illustration about the 
miracle plays, the moralities, and the early 
tragedies. The price is 3s. 6d., and we think 
the volume supplies a real want. It is a pity 
there are no pictures. 

Of other big and handsomely got-up books we 
must single out Messrs. Harrap's '' Stories from 
Dickens," by W. McSpadden; the ‘‘ Stories from 
the Aeneid,” by Н. L. Favell; the “© Stories from 
the Earthly Paradise," by M. Edgar; and the 
'* Book of Rustem,” by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
The books are large, well printed, full of good 
illustrations, and the price (1s. 6d. each) is ridicu- 
lously low. It was a fine thought to reproduce 
from Firdausi the story which Matthew Arnold 
made so familiar; but, indeed, any one of the 
books might be a gift book, so attractively is it 
presented. They make one eager to stand before 
a class of boys or girls of twelve or thirteen years 
of age. 

This long list is now finished. The few 
remarks on the books do not in any sense do 
justice to the new care and energy which pub- 
lishers are showing. Is it too much to look 
forward to a time when the choice of the reading 
books in schools shall not be left to the haphazard 
and hurried glance of those who do not really 
know what is on the market, and shall not be 
governed by the unwise parsimony of authorities 
which demand expensive scientific apparatus, and 
leave literary apparatus uncared for and unpur- 
chased? Why are so many schools still con- 
demned to use publishers’ rubbish, when 
publishers’ jewels may be obtained for a little 
extra cost? 


GREECE IN THE MIDDLE AGES.! 


IR RENNELL RODD has not forgotten his 
S sojourn in Greece, or those studies of which 
the first fruit was his charming little book 

on the customs and lore of modern Greece. 
Who, indeed, that has once fallen under her spell, 
can forget Greece? Here we meet our author in 
a new field, and one which promises much to the 
explorer. It is only recently that scholars have 
scen the importance of the history of Greece 
between the time when it became a Roman pro- 
vince and the fall of Constantinople. In this 
country, indeed, Byzantine history is still neg- 
lected, although both Germany and Russia can 
support an claborate quarterly dealing only with 
that subject. We welcome, therefore, any sign of 
awakening interest here, and this substantial work 


і The Princes of Achaia, and the Chronicles of Morea.” А Study of 
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shows that interest is awakening. Sir Rennell 
Rodd does not attempt a general history of Greck 
lands; he has provided only a local studv, confined 
to the Frankish princes of the Morea and certain 
cognate matters. Many such studies must pre- 
cede the larger undertaking which we hope for 
some day. 

The author acknowfedges in full his debt to his 
predecessors, particularly the great pioneer Hopf, 
without whom 1t is clear that this book would not 
have been written.  Hopf's collections have been 
indispensable, and Hopf ''an almost infallible 
guide " ; but Sir Rennell Rodd has had collations 
and copies made in cases of doubt or apparent 
mistake, and has consulted documents which Hopf 
has not published in full; he has also made a 
more critical study of the Greek Chronicle of 
Morea, which has lately been published in scholarly 
form by Mr. John Schmitt (Methuen). Sir Rennell 
Rodd’s judgment is sound, and he is a careful in- 
vestigator; the reader may rely on his story as 
accurate, and if there be doubt in it, he will find 
the fact stated for his caution. 

The work begins with the story of the Fourth 
Crusade, and the sack of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1204. It is true Gibbon has dealt 
with this episode; perhaps the account might have 
been shortened for that reason, but it was right 
to say something, because this forms the con- 
necting link between France and medieval 
Greece, and also because it is not generally under- 
stood that the Crusaders did more mischief than 
the Turks did in 1453. When the rule of Byzan- 
tium was thus weakened, the empire began to 
break up; and certain Frankish knights got a 
claim on the Peloponnese which they proceeded to 
enforce. The story of the conquest resembles in 
its daring and success the capture of Mexico; but 
once established, the Franks did not oppress their 
subjects, and all might have been well but for 
internecine quarrels amongst themselves. The 

great name of the early period is Villehardouin, 
who got his paramount position by a fraud, by 
which he ousted his liege lord Champlitte. The 
characters of the persons of the ensuing drama 
come out quite clearly as on the stage: the Ville- 
hardouins, Guy de la Roche, Michael Palacologus, 
and the rest. There are also the elements of 
tragedy, vDpis, véueaus, тєртєтва. The next gene- 
ration, with Florence of Hainault, Philip of 
Tarentum, and Isabella Villehardouin, is more 
complicated, and shows less individuality in the 
actors; until the death-blow is struck at the 
Frankish dominion in the Morea by the Catalan 
Company, founded by that astonishing adventurer, 
Roger de Flor. New families come on the scene: 
a few old names reappear; but the story now 
bccomes less easy to follow, and we must leave it. 

There are several descriptions of the castles 
built by these medieval Franks, most of which 
remain in some form to this day ; and one or two 
rough plans are given. We should have been 
grateful for more of this. We hope that the 
British. School at Athens, which is turning its 
attention in this direction, will give an exhaustive 
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account of these fine fortifications. An appendix 
contains longer notes and a few documents. 

The book is agreeably written, except for one 
or two tricks of style (e.g., putting a descriptive 
phrase in the text, and a proper name in a note, 
without reference, i. pp. 145, 146). Is “image ” 
the right word, by the way, on p. for an 
eixov (picture) of the Madonna? That should 
have been shocking to the Greek Church. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS.! 


THE memorandum on the teaching of English which has 
been issued by the Scotch Education Department is the 
first of a series intended to embrace all the main subjects 
of the school curriculum. Like the “© Suggestions "' of the 
Board of Education, these memoranda do not try to 
prescribe the courses of instruction in the various school 
subjects. They aim at presenting as clearly and succinctly 
as possible the end and aim of instruction in each separate 
branch, and indicating the leading principles that should 
be kept in view in the preparation of detailed syllabuses. 
Further, the memoranda are not put forward as final or 
authoritative documents. ‘‘ Criticisms and suggestions will 
be welcomed, and will be carefully weighed with a view 
to issuing revised editions from time to time as experience 
may prompt." These words mark a new spirit in educa- 
tional administration, and are the death-knell of the 
doctrine of departmental infallibility which has done so 
much to sterilise and stercotype school methods. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the English memor- 
andum, it may be said at once that it does not require 
the official imprimatur of the Department to command the 
attention of teachers. It is itself an educational document 
of first importance. Within brief scope it embraces the 
best that has been said and written on the teaching of 
English. But the memorandum is essentiallv an original 
contribution, original not so much in its firm grasp of 
educational principles as in its appreciation of the con- 
ditions under which these principles are to be put into 
practical application. From first to last the mental pro- 
gress of the child during its school life and its mental 
attitude at different stages are kept steadily in view, and 
the matter and method of instruction are carefully arranged 
in accordance therewith. For the first time in an official 
document there is recognition of the fact that the circum- 
stance and opportunities of schools and of pupils vary, and 
that what may fairly be demanded of one cannot and 
should not be demanded of another. 

The sections dealing with poetry and school literature 
are exceptionally fresh and stimulating. The list of poems 
suggested as suitable for use in schools at different stages 
has the merit of containing all the old favourites. The 
framer of the memorandum has resisted the temptation to 
include novelties which masquerade as poetry in many of 
the latest school readers. It is impossible to do justice to 
the memorandum by means of extract, as it is woven of 
texture all compact, but the following selections may help 
to send readers to the fountain-head. 


AIM. 


The teaching of English in the primary school aims 
simply at enabling the pupils to understand, enjoy, and 
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use good English of moderate difliculty, whether spoken 
or written. Spelling, grammar, etymology, &c., are to be 
regarded solely as means to this end, and pursued only so 
far as they conduce to it. Its attainment involves the 
systematic cultivation of thought and feeling as expressed 
in language. Hence the paramount importance of English 
in the elementary curriculum. 

To English thus defined all other subjects lend their aid, 
in so far as they employ language as a medium of com- 
munication. АП subjects, therefore, and all the ordinary 
routine of school life, give opportunities for incidental 
practice їп English, which the teacher should use by 
making, and by insisting that the pupils make, all oral 
communications in good English, well pronounced, and 
thrown (if need be) into complete grammatical form. But 
such practice is incidental only. Correction of errors, or 
insistence on grammatical completeness, should not be 
pushed so far as to impede fluency or to distract attention 
from the matter in hand. The teaching of correct forms 
of speech belongs, in fact, to the svstematic exercises about 
to be described; but, as correct forms are learned, thev 
should be practised on all occasions, else the benefit of the 
svstematic instruction will be lost. 

Svstematic instruction in English should begin with 
speech. Command of spoken English is not only of obvious 
practical value, and a thing to be acquired for its own 
sake, but supplies the best foundation for the studv of the 
written language. It follows that, where the children's 
command of English on entering school is small, the intro- 
duction of rcading should (if the age of the children permit 
it) be postponed until a certain degree of oral proficiency 
has been attained. Otherwise English names and sounds 
come to be associated primarily with svmbols, not with 
things, whatever be the system adopted for the teaching 
of reading. | 

These principles plainly applv in full force to the case 
of Gaelic-speaking children. But even Lowland children 
vary greatly in their initial attainments in English, and 
the teacher’s first business is to ascertain approximately 
what each child's attainments are, and to classify for 
English accordingly. This will, in the first place, suggest 
how long reading should be deferred. The application to 
composition is still more important, and will be discussed 
hereafter; and, in general, it is evident that, with such 
diversities of initial attainment, as between school and 
school, the same discipline cannot be applied at the outset 
to all schools alike, nor the same results expected from 
all at the end of the course. 


THE UNDERSTANDING or ENGLISH. 


In the ficld available for the training of intelligence, 
English is not sharply delimited from other class subjects. 
But one part of that field may fairly be regarded as its 
peculiar property. It is the special province of literature 
to deal with human motive, character, and action. The 
main aim of the literature lesson, therefore, on this side, 
is to increase the child's knowledge of human nature, and, 
in so doing, to add to his stock of ideas about life, to 
give them precision, and to bring them into new relations. 
The mental processes involved, being in no sense peculiar 
to English, need not be discussed here. It will be enough 
to indicate the forms of literature appropriate to the 
primary school, and to outline a method by which they 
тау be taught. 

School literature should deal chiefly with human action, 
and should therefore be principally narrative (or dramatic) 
in form, proceeding from folk tales and songs to fables 
and parables, myths and legends (whether in prose or in 
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verse), romance and adventure, history and biography. lt 
should also include sketches of travel and discovery, and 
descriptions of unfamiliar phenomena or processes likely to 
excite curiosity and imagination. Familiar aspects of 
nature, on the other hand, are best studied direct. Simple 
lyrics are always suitable; and some elegiac poetry of an 
obvious kind, even some very easy specimens of oratory 
and argument, may be attempted with the highest class; 
but there is little room for reflective, and none for purely 
subjective literature. Stories of child-life are naturally 
suitable for children, provided they be not too trivial. The 
simple conditions of primitive life are also easily realised 
by children; but many aspects of modern life may be made 
at least as interesting. For Scottish children the pic- 
turesque story of their own land is peculiarly appropriate, 
and so are some Scottish songs, poems, and ballads. Nor 
should tales and poems of merely local repute be dis- 
dained in their native localities, for they lie at the roots 
of popular literature. 

Whether reading be begun at once or not, the teaching 
of literature should at first be entirely oral; it should 
continue to be largely oral until the mechanical difficulties 
of reading have been mastered; and to the end of the 
elementary course the reading of good literature aloud by 
the teacher should form a regular exercise. The main 
purpose of the lesson should be kept steadily in view, and 
not subordinated to, or needlesslv complicated with, the 
mechanical art of word-naming, or the accomplishment of 
elocution. 

Tne APPRECIATION OF ENGLISH: POETRY. 


But if the understanding of literature involves no mental 
processes which are not also involved in the understanding 
of history, and even of science, its emotional appeal marks 
it off very clearly from such subjects, and allies it rather 
with music and drawing. This appeal is made, in some 
measure, by all literature, but most characteristically by 
poetry. To poetry, then, this part of the discussion may 
conveniently be confined. 

Repetition of poetry will be mentioned hereafter among 
expression exercises, and again among voice exercises. 
But these are merely incidental uses, for which its metrical 
form recommends it. Its peculiar function in the 
elementary curriculum is the cultivation of the emotions. 
What emotions can it cultivate, and how? The answer (0 
these questions determines the choice of poetry for schools 
and the mode of teaching it. 

Poctry selected for children must arouse no unworthy 
emotion; nor such potent emotions as terror, or even pity. 
to an overwhelming degree; nor can it properly appeal to 
instincts which have not yet arisen. But if an instinct is 
sure to arise and to need regulation, poetry can, in some 
measure, prepare for its advent by presenting its objects 
first in a pure and ideal form. 

There remains a group of pleasurable or expansive 
emotions proper to childhood, and ranging from mere glee 
and frolic and mere delight in pretty things, through 
sympathy, love, and admiration on the one hand, and 
through joy in natural beauty and wonder on the other, to 
such deep sentiments as reverence and awe. 

Viewed in this light, poetry in schools may become а 
powerful ally to morals by broadening and deepening the 
emotional nature, and so enriching the soil of the virtues. 
But its effect on conduct and character is indirect. It 
cannot replace moral instruction, much less the training 
of the will in habits of well-doing. Nor conversely are 
moral precepts poetry, though couched in verse. 

Poetry, then, cultivates the emotions by presenting their 
objects in pure and ideal forms. Poetic ideas must be 
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concrete, for no one is moved by abstractions; and (beyond 
the stage of babvhood) their connection must be intelligible. 
But, though the children must be able to picture the 
images clearly enough to feel their force, poetic images 
need not have the definite precision that science demands. 
Some emotions, and those the deepest, depend on vague 
suggestions, which can be felt indeed, but not digested into 
words. So, too, though the whole poem must have a 
meaning for the children, it is by no means necessary that 
they should comprehend its full meaning as a grown person 
might. Narrative, as has already been shown, is the form 
of connection which children can best understand and 
enjoy. Selections for schools should therefore consist 
largely of narrative poems and ballads, or of poems which 
contain at least a thread of narrative. 


ORAL COMPOSITION. 


In all cases the first exercises in expression should aim 
merely at fluency, and should consist of singing games, 
guessing games, rhymes and familiar talks, all in the form 
of play, and designed simply to encourage the children to 
speak freely, whether in English, in Scots, or in Gaelic. 

Where home English is fairly good and abundant, these 
familiar talks may soon be directed to the acquisition of 
accuracy in idiom and precision in vocabulary by correc- 
tion of errors as they arise. 

But the more scanty and debased the home English is, 
the more necessary it is to postpone this attempt’? and to 
lay the foundations of English speech by purely imitative 
processes : | 

First, bv actual repetition of folk-songs and rhymes, pre- 
ferred to prose as more easily remembered, and chosen 
primarily for those qualities of simple vocabulary and 
idiom which they share with familiar speech. 

Secondly, by reproduction of narrative or dramatic prose. 
If this exercise begins with folk- and fairy-tales of the 
familiar recurrent tvpe, it will be at first a form of prose 
repetition, the reiterations which mark all genuine folk- 
tales helping the memory in the same way as the metrical 
recurrences of verse. The casiest stories are those in 
which the episodes are shortest and fullest of reiterations. 
Progress is secured by lengthening and varying the 
episodes, until the story approaches the ordinary type of 
continuous narrative and the reproduction correspondingly 
loses its character of mere repetition; and the children 
mav ultimately try to invent episodes or stories, modelled 
at first on those which they have learned. The material 
thus acquired may be worked up by question and answer, 
bv illustration and by dramatisation. But, bevond any 
explanations (by word, picture, or gesture) that may be 
needed for the comprehension of the story, such develop- 
ments had better not be attempted until the storv itself 
is fairly familiar. To this end it should be told again 
and again, always in the same words. Fortunately, 
children like an old story at least as well as a new one, 
and are great sticklers for verbal consistency. 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


Written composition in the proper sense should not 
begin until the children have attained considerable pro- 
ficiency in oral composition and in the mechanics of 
writing. 

In respect of its medium, written composition is the 
last term in a series which begins with printing and 
Proceeds to copy-writing, transcription, dictation, and 
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1 Note.—At this point scientific procedure would require the formulation of 
a minimum list of idess and relations, which chil iren ought to master hefore 


they proceed to formal instruction. But this has not yet been done for 
Scotland. 


writing from memory. This mechanical aspect will be 
treated separately here, and should, as far as possible, 
be treated separately in actual practice. 

In respect of the mental processes involved, written com- 
position is essentially an extension of oral composition. 
But a speaker can make his meaning clear by the use of 
reiteration, inflection, and gesture. In written composition 
these aids to clearness are withdrawn. Their absence 
obliges us to bestow more care on the arrangement of 
matter, on the structure of sentences, and on the choice 
and order of words; and the comparative slowness of the 
medium allows this to be done. 

The reproduction of a short narrative at something like 
its original length makes little demand on the intelligence, 
except to grasp the general drift of the story. But it 
reveals the most obvious peculiarity of written composition, 
viz., the conventions of the written sentence, and so affords 
an excellent exercise for beginners in breaking up a given 
whole into sentences. The transition from oral to written 
narrative may be made by writing on the blackboard to 
the children's dictation, but without punctuation, a story 
which they have learned, and then, by comparison with 
the original, breaking it up into sentences before their 
eyes. At this point grammatical analysis begins. The 
stories reproduced should be worth reproducing. 

In descriptive writing, on the other hand, the matter (if 
previously discussed) may be said to be given in the form 
of sentences, and the problem is to connect these sentences 
properly. In describing a view or the like, it may be 
enough to follow the order in which things meet the eve. 
But in higher forms of description some sort of organic 
or causal arrangement is sought, procecding from cause 
to effect or from effect to cause, from whole to parts or 
from parts to whole, whichever may be the more familiar. 
Even in its simplest form this is an exercise of great value 
and difficulty, and needs much help at first. It may 
begin with the attempt to reproduce a model description, 
the children's efforts being compared with the model and 
its superiority explained. (The teacher can build up the 
model on the back of the blackboard during the oral 
lesson.) Then the arrangement may be suggested bv 
questions or heads of paragraphs, and the children may 
ultimately be left to supply both form and matter, and to 
describe their own observations in their own way. But 
some help will generally be needed. Again, it is of the 
first importance that the subjects chosen should be such 
as are worth describing. 

From a very earlv stage, however, the children should 
be taught the common conventions of letter-writing, and 
be allowed to write letters freely. The main object of this 
exercise at first is to keep before the children the true 
purpose of written communication in the only form which 
most of them can comprehend. Their letters should there- 
fore be real letters, giving the news, and should at first be 
very leniently criticised, if, indeed, their earliest efforts 
should be returned at all. Gradually, no doubt, a higher 
degree of correctness will be exacted, and formal exercises 
may be devised on the lines already indicated; e.g., the 
answering of invitations, writing of imaginary letters in 
given circumstances, &c. 


Studies in Plant Life. By J. Adams. 
(Dublin: Fallon and Co.)—This is a very serviceable 
little book for beginners. The account of the structure 
and functions of plant organs is concise and not over- 
burdened with technical terms. The book also contains 
short chapters on habitat, as well as descriptions of the 
commoner poisonous plants. It is well illustrated. 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


THERE is being held in Bruges an '' Exhibition of the 
Golden Fleece " which illustrates, inter alia, the history 
of that famous order. It was founded in 1429 by Philip 
"the Good," Duke and Count of Burgundy, &c., &c. 
The present sovereigns of the two branches of the order 
are the Emperor of Austria and the King of Spain. How 
is this? Why are there two branches? Were these 
branches ever rivals? Are they so now? The answer to 
these questions is to be found in the history of the heirs 
of Philip the Good. Who was his granddaughter? Whom 
did she marry? Who was her eldest grandson? Who was 
his brother? What was their family name? and how is 
it that the present King of Spain is not of that family 
and vet is a sovereign of the order? 


ANOTHER Russian Duma has been dissolved. But the 
Czar agrees with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and 
cries : The Duma is dead, long live the Duma! For another 
assembly is to meet in the autumn. We can get so little 
trustworthy news from Russia that it is all but impossible 
to understand the real history of the revolution that is 
progressing in that country. But in a declaration of last 
June the Czar savs: ** The Duma, summoned to strengthen 
the Russian State, ought to be Russian in spirit. The 
other nations forming part of our Empire ought to have 
representatives of their needs in the Duma, but they ought 
not to appear, and shall not appear, in numbers which 
make it possible for them to be the arbiters on questions 
which are purely Russian." In other words, Russia is 
too big for a parliament containing representatives of all 
its inhabitants. There ure too many conflicting interests, 
and the only possibility of representing these would be by 
means of a federation like Austria-Hungary or the United 
States of America. But Russia is like the British Empire : 
it is not homogeneous enough for federation by way of 
It must be federative only by bureaucracy, 
and while Greater Britain has ‘ colonial conferences ” 
from which India is excluded, Greater Russia has an 
efficial class which watches over non-Russian subjects. 


assemblies. 


SUGAR is à sweet thing, but its manufacture and uses 
may lead to much bitterness. The sugar-cane planters of 
Jamaica want an abolition of all bounties on beetroot 
cultivation, in order that it may be profitable for them 
to grow the cane. But bounties on beet sugar help to 
cheapen sugar fer everyone else. There is accordingly a 
direct conflict of interests between Jamaica folk and the 
confectioners of Great Britain. Cheap sugar also helps 
folk in France to put on the market wines which compete 
only too successfully with the natural juice of the grape 
produced in southern France, and the inhabitants of four 
departments are demanding taxes on sugar to save their 
own industry from extinction. Other folk are to have 
dearer sugar in order that they тау live. The Jamaica 
folk only petition, but the French vine growers have burst 
into open rebellion, and what wil! be the end of it is not 
at present visible. How we all love protection of our own 
We 


industry, but object. to it for other folk's. are all 


producers of onc thing, consumers of many. 


WHEN in September, 1850, Messrs. Barclay’s дгаутеп 
thrashed General Havnau, and when in October, 1851, 
English people generally welcomed and applauded Kossuth's 
speeches in Shakespearian English, they were thinking of 
the Magvar revolt Austrian rule, of Havnau's 
cruelty, and of Kossuth's. patriotism in 1848-9. They did 
net inquire too closely into the objects of Magvar revolt, 


against 


but were satisfied to believe that they were '' liberty’ for 
Hungary. “ Liberty " is a glorious word, and covers a 
multitude of sins. What use are the Маруагә making 
now of the liberty which they failed to get in 1549, but 
which they attained in 1867 and have had ever since? 
They have passed a law this last June by which the 
relations between landowners and their emplovees are 
made medieval. Serfdom is practically restored, and all 
the old *' droits du seigneur " that we thought were things 
of the past. So far, for internal matters. In external 
matters, they hate the Croats, whose Ban, Jellacic, helped 
to conquer them in 1848-9, and a new Ban of Croatia has 
been lately appointed who believes in governing that 
country in Magyar interests. Trouble is expected. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


THE conditions of tenure of  assistant-tcachers in 
secondary schools have just been brought prominently 
before the public by the case of Wright v. the Marquess 
of Zetland and others. This case was heard in the King’s 
Bench on July 17th and 18th before Mr. Justice Lawrance 
and a special jury. A new headmaster, Mr. Prestwich, 
was appointed to Richmond Grammar School in the 
summer of 1906, to enter upon his duties on September 21st. 
On September roth the four assistant-masters of the school 
received an intimation from Mr. Prestwich that he in- 
tended to begin work on the 21st with an entirely new 
staff. No cause was assigned for this summary dismissal. 
The four assistant-masters consulted the Assistant-Masters’ 
Association, who obtained the opinion of counsel and deter- 
mined to support Mr. Wright, who was chosen to represent 
the four masters concerned, in bringing an action against 
the governors of the school for wrongful dismissal. The 
evidence of Mr. Wright, Dr. Gow, Dr. Fry, Mr. Gabbitas 
and others amply satisfied the jury that the custom of the 
profession was a full term's notice, and they awarded to 
Mr. Wright the full amount claimed. But Mr. Justice 
Lawrance then decided that, under the Richmond scheme, 
which is similar to the schemes of 99 schools out of 100, 
the governors and the 


there was no contract between 
assistant-masters, and he entered judgment for the 
defendants. 


it has gone, makes plain the in- 
security of the position of assistant-teachers in secondary 
schools. The governors disclaimed all responsibility in re- 
gard to the assistant-masters, and the judge upheld ther 
contention on the point of law. Equity, as represented by 
the jury, decided that the dismissal was wrongful. If the 
judge's ruling is upheld by the Court of Appeal, to whik 
the case will probably be taken, assistant-masters will hav 
to consider themselves the personal servants of the head. 
master. This is made clear by the judge's remark, in 
answer to the argument of counsel, that the school was re- 
presented. bv the governors, and that the assistant-masters 
were the servants of the school so represented ; he replied. 
“ You might as well sav they are liable for the servant: 
engaged by the headmaster.” ЕЕ is not possible fur 
assistant-teachers to accept this position, and it would 
not be good for the schools that they should. At the same 
time, it is scarcely possible for headmasters to remain 
under the responsibility, financial and otherwise, which 
this judgment fastens upon them. If Mr. Jure 
Lawrance's judgment should be upheld by the Court e! 
Appeal, united action on the part of head- and assistant- 
teachers to get the law amended would seem necessary. 


This case, so far as 
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Tue Board of Education has addressed a letter to the 
Somerset local education authority on the subject of the 
respective liabilities under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 1906, of local education authorities and the managers 
of non-provided schools to the teachers employed in provided 
and non-provided elementary schools within the area of the 
authority. The question of whether a teacher in an 
elementary school is or is not a workman within the 
meaning of the Act is one ultimately for the decision of 
a court of law, and the Board of Education has no power 
under the Act to give a binding decision on the subject. In 
the event, however, of the employers of a teacher in an 
elementary school being held to be liable to compensate 
that teacher under the Act, in respect of personal injuries 
by accident arising in the course of that teacher's employ- 
ment, it may be that questions may arise between the 
education authoritv and the managers of a non-provided 
school in which the teacher is employed as to whether 
that liabilitv rests upon the authority or upon the 
managers. The Board of Education is advised that in such 
circumstances it would be the Board's duty, upon the 
question being referred to it, to decide the question as 
between the authority and the managers. The Board has 
sought legal advice with a view to guidance in the event 
of such a question being referred to it. 


Tne Board is advised that teachers whose salaries do 
not exceed £250 per annum are within the provisions of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, and are entitled 
to compensation as that Act provides, if injured by accident 
arising out of and in the course of their employment. 
The persons primarily liable to pay compensation to a 
teacher so injured are the employers of the teacher, and 
the Board is advised that the employers within the mean- 
ing of the Act are the persons with whom the teacher has 
entered into his contract of service. In the case of pro- 
vided schools, therefore, the persons liable will be the local 
education authority. In the case of non-provided schools, 
the employers of a teacher for the purposes of the Act 
are, generally speaking, the managers of the non-provided 
school. The Board is also advised that the payment of 
compensation in cases of accident has now become a 
necessary incident of the employment of teachers, and 
therefore that, subject to the consideration of the facts of 
any particular case, the managers of non-provided schools 
are entitled to be indemnified in respect of any compensa- 
tion paid by them under the Act by the local education 
authority, upon whom the maintenance expenses of the 


school are imposed. 


A MEMORANDUM included in the annual report of the 
Association of Headmistresses, dealing with the domestic 
training of girls leaving school at sixteen, raises a question 
of great importance. The memorandum begins by insist- 
ing that the association ‘‘is keenly alive to the fact that 
it would be a great advantage to the nation at large if all 
girls attending secondary schools could receive a thorough 
training in the domestic arts on scientific lines, such train- 
ing to be given as late as possible in the school career.” 
Whilst holding this view, the association recognises that 
there are serious difficulties in the way of such a training 
for these girls, who must earn their own living without 
delay. In many cases, the memorandum states, the difficul- 
ties are insuperable. The bulk of these girls hope to 
become clerks or teachers; domestic work, as at present 
organised, offers no career to the middle-class girl who 
has to earn her living outside her own home, although it 
may be work which in itself would attract her. 
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Tue memorandum, inconclusive though it is so far as its 
recommendations are concerned, may lead to a considera- 
tion of the character and aim of the curriculum of the 
ordinary secondary school for girls. There appears to be 
no consensus of opinion as to what constitutes an ideal 
school preparation for a girl of the ‘‘ middle classes." The 
present curriculum in girls' secondary schools is a verv 
close copy of what has proved more or less satisfactory 
in boys’ schools. It is true that botany is often substituted 
for chemistry and needlework for manual training, but 
essentially the course is the same in both cases. Does 
this condition of things demonstrate the essential similaritv 
in the educational needs of boys and girls? Or, does it 
mean that, having proved the necessity for secondarv 
education for girls, the estimable pioneers of women's 
education in the ''eighties" had not originality enough 
to lay down the lines upon which the curriculum for girls 
should be fashioned, and contented themselves with 
slavishlv copving the course of work provided for boys? In 
any case, the subject offers a fruitful field for inquiry, and 
we recommend the question to the attention of the Associa- 
tion of Headmistresses. 


NaPOoLÉoN—Ajaccio, Notre Dame, Ste. Héléne—was the 
subject of a most interesting lecture delivered by Prof. 


| A. P. Huguenet at Queen's College, London, at the end 


of June. M. Huguenet prefaced his lecture by laving it 
down as essential that a speaker should be, above all, 
interesting to his audience; he certainly realised his ideal 
on this occasion, as attention was riveted to the very close 
of the discourse. Starting from the observation that great 
men belong to the whole human family, and not to the 
particular nation. thev chance to be members of, he 
rapidly traced the general’s birthplace, the intellectual 
superiority of his family, and his military achievements prior 
to reaching the zenith of his glory. At this point the 
constructive genius of Buonaparte was touched upon: the 
drawing up of the “© code Napoléon," the organisation of 
State finance, the foundation of the Légion d’Honneur, 
the reorganisation of the Université de Paris, and the Con- 
cordat with Rome. If in the second act—Notre Dame— 
the hero was admirably depicted as tragedian and comedian 
(a compliment paid him by Pius VII.), in the dénouement 
sympathy was enlisted for the great criminal whom the 
lecturer pathetically compared with Prometheus filching 
fire for the human race. 


Two courses of lectures open free to teachers will be 
given at Bedford College, London, during the Michael- 
mas term. One, on '' Geology for Teachers of Physical 
Geographv," by Dr. C. A. Raisin, begins on October oth 
at 6 p.m.; the other, on '' The Organisation of Nature- 
study Courses in London Schools," bv Miss M. R. N. 
Holmer, begins on October sth at 10.30 a.m. Syllabuses 
of the lectures can be obtained on application to the 


principal at the college. 


Tur Middlesex Education Committee and the Hornsey 
Borough Council have arrived at an agreement as to the 
provision of secondary education in Hornsey. A school for 
boys and a school for girls will be established first, at each 
of which the curriculum will provide for tuition up to the 
age of eighteen. If satisfactory terms can be arranged, the 
Stationers’ Company's School will be the school for boys, 
while two high schools for girls at Stroud Green will 
probably be amalgamated and used temporarily for girls. 
The fees at both schools will be from three to five 
guineas per term, with a number of free places and reduced 


fees. 
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A REPORT recently adopted by the West Sussex Education 
Committee contains the recommendation that secondary 
schools for girls shall be erected at Chichester and 
Worthing. It is estimated that the Chichester school will 
cost more than £12,000. The cost of the Worthing school 
is estimated at about £13,500. The sites already approved 
afford space for the future erection of boys’ schools, but 
before entering upon the provision of these it is proposed 
to approach the councils of the two towns for local con- 
tributions. No contributions are asked for the  girls' 
schools, because they are considered to be a necessity for 
the county as a whole. 


IN connection with the centenary of Mill Hill School, a 
fund is being raised for the provision of additional buildings 
and scholarships. Mr. Herbert Marnham, now president 
of the Old Mill-Hillians’ Club, gave £10,000, by means of 
which a block of class-rooms has been built and is already 
in use. Lord Winterstoke, chairman of the Court of 
Governors, who was captain of the school sixty years ago, 
and has been one of its most generous benefactors, has 
lately given £10,000 to the Centenary Fund. 


Tue Lord Meath Empire Day challenge cup inter-all- 
secondary schools of the Empire, with the £5 5s. League 
of the Empire personal prize attached, has been won bv 
C. H. H. Jerrard, of Brisbane Grammar School, Queens- 
land. Subject: ‘* The Conditions of Successful Colonisa- 
tion." Essays competing for this cup and prize were sent 
in from South Australia and Queensland; Rhodesia; from 
four provinces of India—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and 
Burma; and from Demerara as well as schools in many 
parts of England. The challenge cup inter-all-primary 
schools of the Empire, with the £3 3s. League of the 
Empire personal prize attached, has been won by Eva Favan, 
of the Senior Government School, Jamestown, St. Helena. 
Subject : “Тһе History of British India.” 


For this prize 


essavs were sent in from England, Natal, Transvaal, 
Orarge River Colony, Rhodesia, Queensland, Bengal, 


Burma, Hong Kong, Mauritius, St. Helena, and Demerara. 
The judges of the Empire Day essavs were Mr. H. W. 
Eve, Mr. E. D. A. Morshead, and Prof. Ernest A. Gardner. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper has been issued containing a 
copy of the draft Order in Council, providing that the term 
of office of the members of the ‘Teachers’ Registration 
Council shall be further continued until March 31st, 1908, 
or such other date as his Majesty in Council is pleased bv 
Order to direct ; and that the constitution of the Teachers' 
Registration Council shall, unless and until otherwise pro- 
vided bv: Order in Council, continue as at present. The 
Order coines into force on August rst. 


Tne Cambridge Local examinations commenced on 
July 15th at seventy-one centres in the United Kingdom 
and two centres in the West Indies. The total number of 
candidates was 3,332. This is the first year in which 
examinations take place in July as well as in December. 
An important change in the regulations for 1908, which 
may now be obtained from Dr. Keynes, Syndicate Build- 
ings, Cambridge, is the issue of new schedules in botany 
for all the examinations. 


'Tursk schedules show evidence of the change which is 
coming over the methods and aims of botanical teaching, 
and presumably may be regarded as an official recognition 
of the new movement. A comparison of the new and old 
syllabuses shows that increasing importance is to be 
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attached to naked-eve work and to experiments performed 
bv the students themselves upon living plants. Thus, even 
in the requirements for senior candidates, no specific 
mention is now made of the flowerless plants, while even 
in the study of flowering plants the use of the microscope 
is recommended only, ‘‘ at the discretion of the teacher, 
for the examination of organs the function of which it is 
difficult to understand without some knowledge of their 
microscopic structure." Again, the number of natural 
orders prescribed for study for both senior and junior 
pupils is much reduced, and the teacher is warned that 
* the student should not begin the study of flowers by 
learning the characteristics of various natural orders." 
Finally, it is evident that in the framing of the course oí 
work in all three grades, the first object has been to 
emphasise the conception of the plant as a living thing 
and an efficient machine. The syllabuses cannot fail to 
win the entire approval of all who recognise the educational 
value of botany. 


[ AUGUST. 1907. 


Ar a meeting of the Historical Association held at 
University College, London, on July 6th, a London branch 
of the association was formed. Prof. A. F. Pollard was 
chosen president, Miss M. B. Curran secretary, and Miss 
Bazeley treasurer. A temporary committce was also chosen 
to draw up a draft constitution to submit to a meeting 
of the branch on the first Friday in October. Ап interest- 
ing paper was afterwards read by Mr. G. Laurence Gomme 
on ‘‘ History and Anthropology.” 


IN 1904 a new method of selection of boys for entry at 
Osborne College was sanctioned by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. This plan for the supersession of competitive 
examinations was described in an article in THE Scuoot 
Wortp for April, 1904. The method has proved very suc 
cessful, we understand, so far as Osborne College is 
concerned, and seems likely gradually to be adopted by 
other authorities in the place of the more orthodox scholar- 
ship examination. The headmaster and governors e 
Clavesmore School, Pangbourne, announce their intention 
to follow the lead of the Admiralty in their award of two 
major and two minor entrance scholarships. The object in 
offering these scholarships is to attract boys to the schcol 
who up to the age of fourteen years have been educated on 
broad and liberal lines, without any attempt at early 
specialisation. What will be regarded as most important 
will be such work as evinces accuracy, thought, and 
originality. Each candidate will be interviewed separately 
bv the examiners, and the report of former tutors or 
schoolmasters will receive consideration. 


ALL children attending the school dental clinic at Strass 
burg for treatment now receive a pamphlet containing the 
following advice: ‘‘ At the age of two and a half years 
everv child has twenty teeth. The first permanent molar 
appears at the back of the mouth in the sixth year. 
Permanent teeth replace the milk teeth between the year: 
of seven and fourteen. The second molars appear in the 
twelfth year, and the third molars, or wisdom teeth, after 
the eighteenth birthday. Sound teeth are necessary for 
the health of the stomach and of the whole body. The 
milk teeth are of more importance for the child than the 
permanent teeth are for the adult. Sound milk teeth are 
a condition of sound permanent teeth. The teeth must 
be brushed every morning, and especially everv night, with 
a brush of medium hardness. A salt water solution should 
be used, and every second day a preparation of chalk. 
Twice a day the tonsils should be cleaned by gargling. 
Every half year, from the age of three upwards, the mouth 
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should be examined by the dentist. As soon as teeth, and 
especially the milk teeth, begin to decay they must be filled 
or toothache will result. The mouth must be kept con- 
tinually clean; all roots which have not been filled must 
be extracted, and all tartar must be removed. Artificial 
teeth are but a poor substitute for natural teeth. Good 
mastication means easy digestion.” 


SCOTTISH. 


PECULIAR interest attached to this year's Leaving 
Certificate examination papers, as they mark the close of 
the old system of individual subjects and of end-term 
examinations. Few will be found to regret the former, 
though in their day they did notable service in raising 
the standard of scholarship in the secondary schools of 
Scotland. Comparing the papers set when these examina- 
tions began in 1887 with those of this year, no one can 
fail to be struck with the enormous advance that has been 
made. Such a comparison, indeed, brings home to one in 
à vivid manner the extent of the educational revolution that 
has taken place during this period. In every subject there 
is evidence of a vastly broader and truer conception of 
what constitutes knowledge. The little peddling details, 
the glorification of exceptions, the extreme emphasis on 
memory work, have all disappeared. Instead, there is a 
demand for a firm grasp of general principles, an appeal 
to the intelligence and the imagination, and a call at every 
stage for clear and accurate expression. The Education 
Department is certainly entitled to rank as an educational 
reformer by its record in the ficld of secondary educa- 
поп. Of course, the initiative has seldom come altogether 
from it, but it, at least, has been quick to respond to every 
educational advance that had a considerable body of 
enlightened expert opinion behind it. 


Tug English and modern language papers perhaps bear 
most trace of the newer and better methods now common. 
The lower English paper was a perfectly delightful paper, 
and well within the range of the average pupil. The 
higher paper was distinctly to the difficult side. To ask 
pupils of sixteen and seventeen years of age to compare 
in respect of language, &c., three translations of the same 
passage from Homer, and to assign each of these extracts 
to its period, is making too big a demand on pupils and 
schools. The first part of the question is meaningless and 
valucless save to a student of Homer in the original, and 
that a fairly advanced one. ‘The papers on modern 
languages refiected strongly the prevailing tendency in the 
teaching of these subjects, and the ''direct " method is 
"rit large on all the questions. The papers in Latin 
and Greek, though by no means unfair in themselves, are 
markedly so in comparison with those in modern languages. 
Any pupil after a three years’ course should be able to get 
3 pass in the latter, while it would take a very good 
fourth-year pupil to secure anything like fair marks in 
classics. Now that the ''group"" certificate is fairly 
established, a strong endeavour should be made to secure 
something like equality of standard between the optional 
subjects of the group. This year modern languages are a 
“ soft option °’ indeed. 


THE position of the Education (Scotland) Bill seemed so 
precarious, if not hopeless, last month, that a deputation 
of a somewhat unique kind was appointed to wait upon 
the Prime Minister in regard to it. The members of the 
Proposed deputation were representative of the leading 
school boards and of the Educational Institute. ‘This is 
the first time that the pressure of common interests has 


brought these bodies together, but it is hoped it will be 
recorded for a precedent that will have many successors. 
The Prime Minister has written to Mr. Alexander, Clerk 
of the Edinburgh School Board, who was making the 
arrangements, stating that he did not think a deputation 
necessary at this time, as he was already thoroughly in 
sympathy with the desire to pass the Eduoation Bill this 
session. He was quite aware, he said, that the long delay 
in passing such a measure was greatly detrimental to the 
educational interests of Scotland, and assured the educa- 
tional bodies concerned that the Government would do all 
in its power to pass the Bill. These words are very 
satisfactory so far as they go. But having regard to the 
state of public business in Parliament, and to the time 
available before the end of the session, there is just a 
suspicion in many quarters that these are but ‘* words, 
words, words." For our part we accept them as ex- 
pressions of the honest intention of the Government, and 
still hope for the passing in some form of the Education 
(Scotland) Bill. 


At last month’s meeting of Glasgow University Court it 


was agreed to approach the Privy Council with the view 


of obtaining an amendment of the ordinances in regard to 
the curriculum and the length of session. It was also 
resolved to appoint in the Arts Faculty an official adviser, 
who would guide the students in their choice of subjects. 
The question of fixing an inclusive fee for Carnegie Trust 
beneficiaries was also under consideration, and general 
approval of the principle was expressed. It was remitted 
to a small committce to consider what this fee should be. 


IRISH. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for starting a Classical Associa- 
tion for Ireland. The Standing Committee of the Royal 
University having referred the question of adopting the 
reformed pronunciation of Latin to the Board of Classical 
Examiners, the latter called a representative mecting of 
professors and teachers of classics to discuss the feasibility 
of establishing some form of classical association to 
consider this and other matters for thc improvement of 
classical studies. The result was the formation of a large 
provisional committee representative of Trinity College, 
the Queen's Colleges, University College, Magee College, 
the Intermediate Board, and Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant secondary schools. А circular is being issued 
inviting support for the proposcd association, the object 
of which is stated to be ''to furnish opportunities for an 
interchange of views among persons interested іп Latin 
and Greek studies, for the suggestion of improved methods 
of teaching, and for the general promotion of classical 
knowledge." The object is thus scen to be not inimical 
to other societies or other branches of study, but intended 
to foster and improve the teaching of classics per se, for 
which there is ample room in Ireland. It will also be 
uscful in bringing together members of different creeds 
and parties to discuss some problems of education which 
they have іп common. The present intention of the com- 
mittee is to hold a general meeting in the autumn, about 
the end of September, formally to inaugurate the associa- 
tion. The provisional hon. sec. is Mr. J. Thompson, 
14, Brighton Road, Dublin. 


Tne debate in the House of Commons on the Irish 
university question raised on the Irish estimates for the 
Queen's Colleges shed some rays of light on the Govern- 
ment's attitude towards it. Mr. Birrell disclaimed any 
intention of shelving it, but it is clear that he thinks Mr. 
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Bryce's scheme requires modification. His position is that 
no University Bill is likelv to pass unless it is the result 
of general agreement and a friendly conclusion, especially 
when the composition of the Government's forces in the 
House is considered. His own object, therefore, is during 
the autumn to try to secure all-round support for a 
measure to be submitted to Parliament next session. His 
attitude to Mr. Bryce’s scheme was semi-apologetic. It 
was not, he said, an impossible solution, in spite of 
opposition from Trinity College, but some of the heads of 
colleges who had supported it had not fullv grasped its 
nature; he was therefore communicating with persons who 
had supported it in order to find out if they would equally 
support any other possible solution. Mr. Bryce’s scheme, 
therefore, is to be modified in such a way as to reduce 
the opposition and to secure general support for the solution 
of a vitally important problem. 


THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland had in June two important educational questions 
before it. The first concerned the report of the Higher 
Education Committee on the university question. This 
was in favour of the general lines of Mr. Brvce's scheme 
of a single university for Ireland, and although two or 
three amendments were proposed, particularly one by Mr. 
Thomas Sinclair, which protested against one sole uni- 
versity with constituent colleges as being detrimental to 
the interests of education, nevertheless ‘fhe report was 
adopted. The figures were, however, small on both sides, 
and were not accordingly a convincing representation of 
either the pros or cons. 


THE other subject was the bequest to Magee College, 
Londonderry, under Mr. Basil M'Crae's will. His estate 
amounts in all to between £70,000 and £80,000. The 
income of this is to be paid to his sister during her life- 
time, and after her death to the trustees of the college. 
The trustees are to signify their acceptance of the bequest 
within two years after Mr. M'Crae's death. The college 
is now Presbyterian, with a theological department for the 
training of Presbyterian clergy; bv the bequest, the college 
is to become undenominational, 12,000 to £14,000 being 
set apart to provide two professorships and for building 
improvements. Two ''M'Crae lectureships " are also to 
be endowed, £500 is to be spent on two scholarships, and 
the residue to be applied in prizes. The committee pro- 
duced a report for accepting the scheme, but, some difficul- 
ties arising with regard to the separation of the theological 
department from the college, it was referred back, with 
instructions to report again next vear. 


Tne Technical Instruction Congress met this year in 
the City Hall, Dublin, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Windle, President of Queen's College, Cork. A great deal 
of discussion took place on the Department's regulations 
with regard to syllabuses and grants, but Mr. Fletcher, 
the assistant secretary of the Department, being present, 
greatly helped to explain and smooth away difficulties to 
the satisfaction of the congress. The question of the 
provision of an efficient scheme of scholarships came up, 
and technical instruction committees were urged to provide 
apprentice scholarships for the more promising and deserv- 
ing pupils. Another burning question was the urgent 
necessity for the immediate provision of adequate grants 
for the building of technical schools. Resolutions were also 
passed in favour of the control of evening continuation 
schools remaining under the National Board, and of the 
necessity of the settlement of the university question. 
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WELSH. 


THE great event of the month is the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the new buildings of the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor, by his Majesty the King. At the 
luncheon, Mr. Llovd George, M.P., after referring to the 
gigantic task of attempting to raise £200,000 among a 
population of peasants, shepherds, and miners, said he 
thought they were entitled to crow over the sacrifices which 
the Welsh people had made and were making for education. 
They had the highest education rate in the United Kingdom. 
Wales was the only country where people bragged about 
their rates. For university and technical education the 
contribution they were making out of the rates was six 
times that of England; for secondary education, on con- 
tributions out of rates, it was nine times that of England; 
and there was not a country in Europe that would 
compare with some of our Welsh councils in the rates 
which thev raised for the purposes of secondary and higher 
education. What the city of Bangor had done should 
inspire other cities. Bangor had contributed £21,000 
towards the college. Take the village of Llanuwchllyn. 
Every householder, the workmen, the village tradesmen, 
the village blacksmiths, had contributed to the college. 
That was a great achievement. The people had done 
something themselves instead of waiting for the Govern- 
ment. In recognition of his services to education, the King 
conferred the honour of knighthood upon Principal H. R. 
Reichel. 


Tur Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury 
have appointed a committee to inquire into and report upon 
the character of the work accompished by the University of 
Wales and its constituent colleges, the financial position 
and lines of development of the colleges, and their probable 
requirements for the staffs or otherwise. The members of 
the committee are: Sir T. Raleigh (chairman); Sir John 
Rhvs, principal of Jesus College, Oxford ; Principal Donald 
Macalister, Glasgow University ; Mr. F. G. Ogilvie, C.B.; 
Prof. W. S. M'Cormick ; and Dr. Alexander Hill, Master 
of Downing College, Cambridge. Mr. G. L. Barstow, of 
the Treasury, will act as secretary to the committee. 


As had been announced in Parliament, the regulations 
for the training of teachers in training colleges, just issued, 
contain the requirement, “ Іп training colleges in Wales 
provision must be made for the teaching of Welsh." The 
effect of this requirement, as explained by Mr. Mckenna, 
is that there must be on the staff of every training college 
in Wales at least one person competent to teach Welsh. 
It is also provided that students may obtain, on their 
ordinary certificate, on leaving college, a statement of the 
fact that they have passed a satisfactory examination in 
elementary Welsh, or (when this is the case) a mark of 
distinction in the Welsh language. There is thus com- 
pulsorv provision of facilities for studying Welsh, but 
apparently it is left to the colleges to require (or not) Welsh 
students to study Welsh. 


Tur scheme for Welsh is given in appendix D of the 
training college regulations. The preamble runs: ** The 
optional course in Welsh will be divided into two parts: 
(a) elementary Welsh and (b) higher Welsh. Students will 
not be allowed to take the Board’s examination in higher 
Welsh at the end of their second vear of training unless 
they have passed the Board's examination in elementary 
Welsh at the end of their first vear of training. Апу 
student may, however, be examined in elementary Welsh 
at the end eithcr of the first or the second year of training 
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without proceeding to higher Welsh.” The aim of the A. de Lamartine, Le Manuscrit de ma Mère. Ву L. Е. 
Farrer. viiit62 рр. (Arnold.) 1is.—1t was а happy 


course of study is described as intended to lead the students 
towards an appreciation of the best that has bcen written 
in the Welsh language, and to give them a command of 
good literary Welsh. The books recommended, therefore, 
ar? to be studied from the literary and stylistic rather than 
from the historical and philological point of view. А 
theme or essay will be set in the examinations in both 
courses. In both the clementary and the higher Welsh 
books are named for general reading and for detailed study, 
and translation is required of unseen passages from Welsh 
and English authors. In addition, in the elementary Welsh 
outlines of Welsh grammar are prescribed, and in the 
higher Welsh an outline course on the structure and idiom 
oi the Welsh language. 


A NEW movement in connection with the teaching of 
Welsh should be noted. Several of the Welsh churches in 
Cardiff have arranged for evening classes for the teaching 
of Welsh for the benefit of Sunday school scholars. It is 
suggested that an attempt should be made to bring the 
dasses up to the requirements of the Board of Education 
as grant-earning classes. 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by G. Н. 
Clarke. xviiid-04 pp. (Blackie.) 8d.—This is really a 
capital edition of Moliére's very amusing play. Мг. Clarke 
knows his Moliére well, and this is by no means the hrst 
play of his that he has edited. The introduction is full 
of interesting information, the notes give all that is re- 
quired, and there is a very good glossary. There is hardly 
a remark to which we take exception. Mr. Clarke will 
excuse us if on reading '' Le Menteur " we found it any- 
thing but monotonous; and we should be grateful to him 
if he could bring forth good evidence for his statement 
that the Précieuses first began to speak the uvular r. We 
know the theorv, but thought it had been exploded long 


ago. 


Molière, 


, 


Fleur de Neige. By E. C. Wainsselin. 30 рр. (Blackie.) 
41.—A very simple version of the tale of Snowwhite, suit- 
able for a class of young girls. The author has added 
instructions as to costume and the dances, and the music 
of a song (in which, bv the wav, or rimes with alors). 
A pretty plavlet, which we recommend. 


Pages Choisies des Grands Ecrivains Modernes. By 
W. С. Hartog. iv+102 pp. (Rivingtons.) 15. 6d.—Fairly 
long extracts from V. Hugo, About, Thiers, Gautier, and 
other standard writers, dealing with a great variety of 
subjects. Mr. Hartog has supplied French notes and 
exercises, consisting of a questionnaire, questions on gram- 
mar (unapplied), and exercices écrits, to which more atten- 
tion might have been given with advantage. The number 
of misprints is not formidable. 


Scribe et Delavigne, Le Diplomate. Edited by W. G. 
Hartog. 77 pp. (Rivingtons.) 1s.—Where are we going 
to draw the line? 
songs included in this comédie-vaudeville it would be hard 
to imagine. The plot has a certain amount of flashy 
cleverness ; but this does not suffice to make the book good 
reading for our pupils. We prefer to say nothing about the 
illustrations and the misprints. 


Anything more silly than some of the 


| 
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thought to make this selection. The text is divided into 
twentv-four sections, to each of which there is a set of 
exercises consisting of a questionnaire, questions on 
grammar and word-formation, and a few lines for re- 
translation. The last are not always couched in simple 
and idiomatic English, which is a pity; to the rest of the 
exercises we can give almost unqualified praise. The 
vocabulary is altogether incomplete. The printing of trés 
with a hyphen following is now quite out of fashion and 
should not have been retained ; apart from this, we noticed 
very few misprints. 


E. de la Bedolli¢re, Histoire de la Mère Michel et de 
son Chat. viii+ 135 pp. (Arnold.) 1s.—This queer story, 
anonymously edited, quaintly illustrated, will serve for 
rapid reading in an intermediate class. The exercises 
appended remind us strangely of those in Mr. Hartog’s 
series: questionnaire, a few crude grammar questions, a 
few slight suggestions for written work. The presence 
of misprints (une miaulement, Académie français, máitre) 


detracts from the value of the book. 


H. Seidel, Aus goldenen Tagen. Edited by Dr. W. Bern- 
hardt. viii-- 144 pp. (Heath.) 1s. 6d.—This capital selec- 
tion from ‘‘ Reinhard Flemmings Abenteuer " makes a 
first-rate reader, describing as it does the amusements of 
German boys with much genuine humour. Dr. Bernhardt 
gives some account of Scidel’s genial personality; an 
excellent portrait serves as the frontispiece. There is a 
complete vocabulary and notes which afford all the help 
that is required. Here and there we come across a Trans- 
atlantic touch, or a piece of “ fine writing," but generally 
the notes are altogether satisfactory. 


Н. Sudermann, Teja. Edited by R. C. Ford. хі+ 
69 pp. (Heath.) 15. 6d.—The editor has written a good 
introduction to this fine one-act play, which will prove 
of great interest to an advanced class. Notes and vocabu- 
lary give evidence of careful work. 


Gocthe, Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by P. S. Allen. 
xlii--218 pp. (Ginn.) 3s.—It might be thought that we 
now have a sufficient number of editions of '' Iphigenie.”’ 
The only novel features here are the questions on the 
text, which are certainly good, and a vocabulary which 
is complete. The introduction is satisfactory, but would 
be better if there were less of it; why wll American editors 
be so verbose ? 


Classics. 


Life in Ancient Athens: the Social and Public Life of a 
Classical Athenian from Day to Day. By T. G. Tucker. 
xiv+212 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s.—Dr. Tucker has written 
a readable little handbook on an interesting subject. It is 
also a wide subject, so that in a book of this size there 
must be selection and avoidance of excessive detail; any- 
thing like an attempt to '' rival the dictionary of antiqui- 
ties," as Dr. Tucker puts it, must be a failure. This 
being so, the first two chapters seem to be out of place, 
discussing as they do the general questions of the Greek 
races and the topography of Athens. To a certain extent 
this is also true of chapter iii., which deals with bricks 
and mortar. The fourth chapter describes the social con- 
ditions of ''citizens, outlanders, slaves, and  women,"' 
interspersed with anecdotes; and a description of houses 
and household furniture follows. And now we turn to the 
most interesting part of the book: the daily life of the 
people. An imaginary citizen is followed from rising to 
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sleeping, and on the way his dress, surroundings, and 
occupations are described, partly with the aid of pictures. 
Touches of reality are added by the frequent quotation of 
a sentence from Demosthenes or Plato or Aristophanes, 
which come in neatly in the right places. A great deal 
of knowledge, and no small skill, is needed for such an 
account as this. At the end of the cvening's enjoyment, 
Dr. Tucker adds with evident relish: '' There were no 
after-dinner speeches." But perhaps he has forgotten the 
Symposium of Plato? The more serious employments of 
the men are reserved for later chapters. The story of the 
girl's life occupies the next chapter; there is plenty of 
humorous incident from Aristophanes and the delightful 
dialogue in Theocritus. 

Our imaginary citizens, man: and woman, marry, and 
have a son, whose existence is the excuse for a chapter 
on school life. It is comforting to see that, although 
education was not compulsory, military service was: and 
we see here how and 
when the lad had to 
serve, how he put on 
his armour, and how 
he rowed in his galley. 
Religion now engages 
our attention: sacrifice 


and festival, theatre 
and musical competi- 
tion. The Assembly 
and the Law Courts 


follow ; and finally, our 
hero is buried and sent 
over the Styx. A brief 
account of art and 
architecture brings us 
to the last chapter, the 
modernness of the 
Athenian, a slight 
analysis of his genius 
and tastes. 

The book well de- 
serves a place in the 
‘school library, and it 
will enable the learner 
to realise more fully 
the surroundings of 
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sons of men. If we miss some old friends (where, for 
instance, is sunt lacrimae rerum?) we see others that may 
have slipped our memory. We hope the editor is not too 
sanguine in expecting those who read no Latin to peruse 
the book : to them especially we recommend it. 


Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. Edited by 
J. W. Mackail. 176 pp. (Longmans.) 2s. net; leather, 
3s.—Prof. Mackail's edition of select epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology, with translations, notes, and introduc- 
tion, has long since been recognised for a standard work. 
The present volume, one of Longmans’ Pocket Library. 
contains the Greek text alone. It was a happy thought 
indeed to publish this in a handy form; it will be a 
welcome companion to many a scholar's travels. It con- 
tains the quintessence of that priceless collection, and 
nothing second-rate. 


The Annals of Tacitus, XI.-XVI. Translated by A. V. 
Symonds. 250 pp. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
leather, 4s. 6d. net.— 
The first volume of 
this translation has 
already been noticed in 
our pages; the second 
is like it, an unpre- 
tending piece of work, 
without remarkable 
faults or virtues. The 
stvle is diffuse as com. 
pared with the origina!, 
but an English reade- 
will get a very fair idea 


of the author other- 
wise. 
Dona Reginae and 


other Latin Scenes for 
Acting. By B. Orange. 
22 pp. (Blackie.) 44. 
—These scenes are very 
short and verv simple, 
and are well suited for 
the use of young child- 


those whose works he ren beginning Latin. 
reads in the course of We wish there were 
his studies. We do not more of them. 

think Dr.  Tucker's School scenes; vase by Duris. From “ Life in Ancient Athens." Latin Unseens in 
style is beyond re- Prose and Verse. Ele- 


proach (the greater part of p. 206, for instance, is out of 
place in the book, although it would be in place in the 
writer's mind) ; but it is worth reading. 


The Virgil Pocket Book: Vergilii Musa Consolatrix. 
Arranged by S. E. Winbolt. With an Introduction by 
Arthur Sidgwick. xxviii4-78 pp. (Constable.) 2s. net.— This 
is a tiny booklet containing a number of Virgilian extracts, 
varying in length from half a line to twenty, the Latin 
being faced on the opposite page bv a prose translation. 
The extracts are arranged under these heads: Husbandry, 
Fame, Work, Patriotism, Death, Man, God. Doubtless, 
as it is said in the preface, no two scholars would make 
the same choice; but it is also true that no scholar with 
taste could fail to make a good choice. Most of the 
thoughts nere given are worthy of remembrance, many are 
touching, some really consoling; all bring back to the 
scholar's mind the echo of past emotions, the memorv of 
delightful hours spent in company with one of the gentlest 


mentary Section. 32 pp. (Blackie.) 3d.—Nothing differ- 
entiates this from others of its kind. The extracts at first 
are short, disconnected sentences, simple followed by com- 
pound, illustrating various parts of accidence or syntax: 
then come prose extracts, and lastly verse, varying from four 
to twenty lines. It is impossible to get any interest into 
scraps like these, most of which are incomplete fragments 
of longer scenes; but the book will suit those who use such 
books. For a rational scheme of reading they are quite 
unnecessary. 


Greek Reader. Vol. ii. Selected and adapted with 
English Notes from Prof. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorí's 
Griechisches Lesebuch. By E. C. Marchant. vi+oo 
pp. (Clarendon Press.) 2s.—The pieces in this volume 
are: Stories from the Life of Aesop; parts of Plutarch's 
Pericles, Alexander the Great, and Scipio; the Customs of 
the Celts, from Strabo and Poseidonius; seven Characters 


of Theophrastus; the battle of Salamis, from Aeschylus ; 
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the Theory of Vacuum, from Hero of Alexandria. ‘These 
ure all unhackneyed pieces, and the Greek is not easy; the 
book is thoroughly interesting, and will be an excellent 
reader for more advanced students. The notes are judi- 
cious, and do what they should do, explain the text without 
solving the reader's problems. If for nothing else, such a 
hook is welcome because it shows what capital stuff may 
be found in the byways of Greck literature. 


History. 


Factors in Modern History. By A. F. Pollard. xi+287 
pp. (Constable.) 75. od. net.—Prof. Pollard is, or should 
be, well known to our readers as the author of the latest 
books on the Tudor Period, '* Henry VIII.,"' “ Cranmer,” 
and ‘‘ Somersct.'" In these lectures he gives us the essence 
of his views on this period, and on some matters in the 
seventeenth century. They are eminently readable, full of 
humour and of maxims of wisdom on history and politics. 
Our readers could not do better than take this volume away 
with them for holiday reading. It is just as interesting 
as a novel, and far more useful. 


dn Introductory History of England. Vol. ii, 1485- 
60. By C. R. L. Fletcher. xv+583 pp. (Murray.) ss. 
—Our readers may remember that we reviewed the first 
volume of this work some months ago, and that it attracted 
the * general reader " and the daily newspaper reviewers 
as '" history as it should be written." It is an attempt to 
present history in an unconventional way, clear of drvas- 
dust, for our clder scholars, in the hope that thev will 
read it for its own sake. We have been interested in 
seeing how Mr. Fletcher would manage with Tudor and 
Stuart times. In the former, he is clearly under the 
guidance of his friend Prof. Pollard, to whom he dedicates 
this volume; but in the seventeenth century we wish he 
could have read more than ** one quarter of the authori- 
ties" recommended to him. In the remainder he might 
perhaps have found reason to give a more sober account 
of the Puritans and Separatists of whom he has occasion 
to speak. His point of view is avowedlv that of a moderate 
"low Churchman,” and, though svmpathising to a certain 
extent. with other parties, especially with Oliver Cromwell, 
he has apparently not got to the heart of the movements 
which appeared during the Civil War and Commonwealth 
under the name of '' the sects." With this exception, and 
it is a large one, his book may be recommended for our 
school libraries. 


An Illustrated History of England. By W. S. Robinson. 
Period 1., to 1:660. viii--402 pp. (Rivingtons.) 2s.— This 
little book differs little, if at all, from other such short 
histories of our country. The illustrations are good, and 
have short explanations, not always complete enough; the 
text is smooth and clear, and there are not many varia- 
tions from the newest orthodoxy as to facts. Among 
variations, perhaps the most important are the 
putting forward of Peter the Hermit in preference to Pope 
Urban as the instigator of the first crusade (p. 76), the 
“ Salic Law °° (p. 106), the sketch of Wat Tyler and the 
rising of 1381 (pp. 185 sq.) and the foundation of 
grammar schools by Edward VI. (p. 280). How the author 
arrives at his interpretation of the letters ** PR” on the 
coin on p. 295 is beyond us. llis ideas on the religious 
parties of Stuart times want correction (pp. 301, 353, 363). 
and it was not the Westminster Assembly which made 
the Solemn League and Covenant with the Scots (p. 360). 


these 


Readings in English History from Original Sources. 
Book IL, 1155-1485. Ву R. B. Morgan and E. J. Bailey. 
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216 pp. (Blackie.) 2s. 6d.—W'e have previously recom- 
mended the first volume of this series. Extracts are here 
given from medieval chronicles, letters, «с. These are 
followed by an ‘‘ analysis of sources," chief dates, and 
a list of tales illustrative of the period. There аге 
many good illustrations, photographic and others, 
brief explanatory notes where necessary. A 
book. 


The  '' Britannic” Historical Geography. Part i., 
25 pp.; part ii, 25 pp. (Charles and Dible.) 3d. net 
cach.—Each of these books consists of alternate pages, 
that on the left hand giving a summary of a period, that 
on the right containing clearly drawn outline maps illus- 
trating the period, with onlv the names that refer to the 
period. ‘They are very well done, and the price helps to 
make them eminentlv suitable as useful accompaniments 
to lessons on English history. We can 
recommend them. 


also 
with 


very good 


very heartily 


The Byzantine Empire. By N. Jorga.  vili+236 pp. 
(Dent.) is. net.—This book is a translation from the 


French by Mr. Allen H. Powles, and consists of a sketch 
of the history of the Eastern Roman Empire from the 
year 400 until the fall of Constantinople in 1453. There 
are also an epilogue, a bibliography, a chronology of the 
emperors, and a scanty index. ‘Fhe first sixty pages аге 
hard reading, partly from the allusive style of the original 
(there is no explanation of many of the terms used), partly 


from the faults of the translation. Some sentences did 
not render any sense until one had turned them back into 
the French original. Later, the story appears to be 


smoother. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. Edited by E. J. 
Payne and C. R. Beazley. Ixxii+415 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 4s. od.—-This useful book consists of a general 
introduction on the work of the Klizabethan Seamen, and 
on the life and works of Hakluyt, followed bv Captain 
John Smith's '' Directions for taking a Prize." Then 
follow short chapters on Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake, and 
other sixteenth-century worthies, alternated with long 
extracts from the ‘ Principal Navigations " of Hakluvt, 
all but one of which are not from his own pen. There 
are explanatory notes at the bottom of the pages, and 
elsewhere portraits of the heroes, and an index. ‘The 
names of the editors are in themselves guarantees of the 
accuracy and thoroughness of the work. It should be in 
every school library, or at least should be quoted from in 
lessons on the period. 


Tabulated Analysis of British History. 31 pp. (Oliver 
and Boyd.) 2d.—Lists of dates grouped under headings, 
divided, curiously enough, into * British History ” 
'" Scottish History." "The '' terms ”’ 
strangely misleading. 


and 
of Magna Charta are 


The Family. By H. Bosanquet. viic344 pp. (Mac- 
millan.) 8s. 6d. net.—To those who wish in an easy way 
to know some of the latest phases of the controversy as 
to the patriarchal theory of Sir Henry Maine, the first 
part of this work will be interesting and useful. The 
author traces the historv of the familv as an institution 
through the various ages of the world, regarded mainly 
from the economic point of view, and how and 
when the patriarchal family arose and flourished and 
passed away. In the second part she discusses the modern 
family, its constituent parts and its functions in the modern 
world. She has much to sav on its relation to property, 
especially in land, and on the desirability of its mainten- 
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ance. Specially interesting to teachers should be the pages 
(in part ii, chapter xiii. comparing and contrasting 
the work of the family and the school in the education of 
the child. There is no index. 


Geography. 

The Senior Geography. By A. J. and F. D. Herbertson. 
Viii+263 pp. (Clarendon Press.) 25. 6d.—This is the third 
book of the series '' The Oxford Geographies,’’ the other 
two volumes of which have becn reviewed in former issues 
of THE Ѕсноо_ Wonrp. There is the same somewhat 
“stif " reading, even though in this case meant for the 
use of the upper school, as we criticised in the preceding 
books. The same features, however, of which we approved 
are noticeable in this, especially the way in which the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is continually insisted upon, and the 
lesson driven home by the frequent insertion of educative 
maps and plans and cross-sections. Subject-matter is well 
proportioned—an important point in a geography that treats 
of the whole world—though here and there are minor lapses ; 
New Guinea, for instance, is treated to a whole page, 
while the Straits Settlements are barely alluded to. The 
sketch maps are very sketchy—none the worse for that; 
indeed, they induce, or suggest, blackboard work ad lib. 
for the teacher. Some of them are rather indistinct, and 
many of them are innocent of latitude and longitude (work 
for the blackboard again !), though all are provided with 
scales. There are full explanations of these maps, either 
in footnotes or in the text itself. They are eminently 
instructive, even if crude and inartistic. Perhaps the main 
feature of the book is the division of the world into natural 
regions. The headings of the various sections are: ‘‘ The 
Mediterranean Region," '' The Mountain Barrier North of 
the Mediterranean,” '' Central and North-West Europe,” 
“ Russian Lands,"' '* The Mid-World Deserts,” and so ор. 
The Barbary States, therefore, are read 
section with Italy and Asia Minor, the Sahara with 
Arabia, &c. This has long been Dr.  Herbertson's 
favourite classification of world-geography, and is, in his 
opinion, far superior to that of the usual arrangement in 
political regions. It has, of course, its good points, 
which, indeed, are quite obvious. At the same time, the 
old classification is not to be decried off-hand. It appeals 
to the practical side of geography, and it is beloved of 
public examinations and school curricula. A very little 
trouble, however, will enable teachers who believe in the 
'* Europe—Asia—Africa " order of things to fit this excel- 
lent work into the scheme of their lessons. They should 
read it themselves, anyhow. It does not profess to be 
elementary, but rather to carry the teaching up to the 
point at which university work may profitably be begun. 


A Junior Physical Geography. By F. O. Williams. 
бз pp.; diagrams and illustrations. — (Philip.)  rs.—This 
book is designed for all intermediate and secondarv schools, 
but primarilv to meet the requirements of the ' Central 
Welsh Board for junior certificates. As the work has 
already been much better done in several well-known 
books, we presume that cheapness is the main raison d'étre 
of the present essay. But really Mr. Williams should not 
have used a Mercator projection map to show the shape 
of the world's land masses. 


in the same 


Northumberiand and Durham. Anon. 40 pp. ; map and 
pictures. (Pitman.) Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d.—This is one 
of Pitman's * Local Readers " in geography and history. 
The story of the two counties is told in simple language 
and prettily illustrated. More attention is given to the 
history than the geography. 
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Sketch-map Geography : England and Wales. Ву George 
Carter. 29 pp.; maps. (Relfe.) 8d.—The author has 
already published a ‘‘ Complete Geography of the World," 
from which this ‘‘ sketch-map "" is an extract. The main 
feature is a full.size map opposite each page of the text. 
The book can be recommended to those who require a lot of 
facts without much indication of cause and effect. The pub- 
lishers claim that '' no essential fact is omitted, only un- 
important details are ignored." They might have added 
“and plenty of unessentials inserted.” 


Outline Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geography. 
(Philip.) 1is.—These thirty-two maps are outlines selected 
from the coloured plates of Philips' well-known school 
atlas. They are printed on drawing paper, and should 
alford good exercise in imitative colouring. Whether thev 
will serve a useful geographical purpose or not depends 
upon the teacher and the way in which he allows his class 
to use them. We think the various outlines might have 
bcen simplified with advantage. 


Mathematics. 

An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics. By 
J. H. Jeans. viii+364 pp. (Ginn.) 10s. 6d.—It is only 
in a somewhat restricted sense that this treatise can be 
called elementary, seeing that it includes a discussion of 
generalised co-ordinates. Its claim to be considered 
elementary rests upon the fact that no previous knowledge 
of mechanics is assumed on the part of the reader, and 
that in the earlier portions of the book little use is made 
of the calculus, and the range of mathematics needed for 
successful reading does not extend beyond what the school- 
boy knows as the elements. The treatment of the subject 
differs very distinctly from that of the usual text-book; 
on the one hand it is not so full of practical applications 
and experimental results as to divert attention from the 
general principles that constitute the science of mechanics, 
while on the other hand it illustrates all the leading prin- 
ciples by carefully worked examples that will appeal to 
every intelligent student, whether he aims at becoming a 
practical engineer or desires only to fit himself for anv 
profession in which a knowledge of the principles of 
mechanics is needed. The exposition is usually very lucid, 
and is not burdened with unnecessary mathematical details ; 
yet the book needs concentrated attention to be thoroughiv 
mastered, and, like every really good book, will require 
to be read and again read. А sufficiently large number 
of examples is provided for the student's practice; anv 
student who can work through these will have acquired 
a sound and fairly extensive knowledge of mechanics. As 
a book for a university student or for anyone who wishes 
to gain a sound knowledge of theoretical mechanics, this 
trcatise can be thoroughly recommended. 


A Compendium of Spherical Astronomy with its Appli- 
cations to the Determination and Reduction of Positions of 
the Fixed Stars. By Simon Newcomb. xviiit+444 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 12s. 6d. net.—This volume is stated to be 
the first of a projected series having the double purpose of 
developing the elements of practical and theoretical astro- 
nomy for the special student of the subject, and of serving 
as a handbook of convenient reference for the use of the 
working astronomer in applying methods and formula. 
The book now issued is intended to serve the special object 
of explaining improved methods of deriving and reducing 
the positions and proper motions of the fixed stars; but it 
contains much valuable matter of a preliminary character 
such as an excellent discussion of the theory of errors of 


| observation and the method of least squares, and a luced 
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statement of the fundamental principles of spherical astro- 
nomv. In part iii. the central subject of treatment is 
dealt with in an exceedingly thoughtful and remarkably 
simple manner, with a fulness and precision that are hardly 
to be expected from the comparatively small space it 
occupies. The appendix provides an excellent series of 
tables 


Algebra for Secondary Schools. By Webster Wells. 
x+462+ (Answers) 51 pp. (Heath.) ss.—This work does 
not seem to be differentiated in any important particular 
from various other text-books in common use, many, if 
not all, of the features mentioned in the preface being 
represented in the better classes of text-book. Allowance 
being made for this, one gladly recognises the merits of 
the work; the statement of the rules is clear and expressed 
in simple language, the illustrative examples are numerous 
and suitable, the order of topics is well adapted for the 
average pupil, and the standard of rigour in demonstra- 
tion is on the whole good. A wise decision is, we think, 
shown in the rejection of certain proofs (while retaining 
the theorems) in cases involving infinite series; in fact, 
more omissions of this kind might have been made. The 
chapter on equivalent equations should, we think, be 
introduced at an earlier stage, and might well be enlarged ; 
although too difficult in some parts for the beginner, yet 
a discussion on general lines is quite intelligible and affords 
excellent practice. The book is on the whole well adapted 
for schools, and the number of examples is so large that 
the pupil will require no additional assistance of that 
kind. 


Graphs: or the Graphical Representation of Algebraic 


Functions. Ву C. H. French and G. Osborn. viii-- 128 
pp. (Clive.) 1s. 6d. Key to Graphs. By F. Rosenberg. 
iv-128 pp. (Clive.)—The chief change in this (the 


second) edition consists in the addition of chapters on the 
application of graphs to arithmetical problems, harder 
graphs, and the slope of graphs. By these additions the 
book is made more suitable for certain types of student, 
though personally we rather dread the tendency to the 
excessive applications of graphical methods in arithmetic; 
some arithmetical problems are too apt to become mere 
puzzles when attempted graphically. From the algebraic 
standpoint, however, the book is well written, and gives 
quite enough both of solutions and of examples. The key 
will prove useful to students who have no teacher to guide 
them. In both books the lines of the diagrams seem to 
us to be too thick; surely there is no reason for making 
the axes so very heavy as’ they are in most of the 
diagrams, even in those that are used for the solution of 
equations. 


Arithmetic: Chiefly Examples. By G. W. Palmer. 
X+339+(Answers) xlii pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d.—As the 
title-page indicates, the contents of this book consist 
chiefly of examples, but many fully worked examples are 
given, and the practical hints contained in these cases are 
often. very valuable. The book is intended to be used 
after a short course in some quite elementary text-book, 
and will probably be found to contain quite enough for the 
average pupil. The collection, so far as can be judged by 
inspection, strikes us as being unusually good; approxima- 
tions receive great, but not too great, attention; graphical 
methods are confined within reasonable limits; logarithms 
and practical examples involving logarithmic calculations 
are included ; and the subjects of interest, discount, shares 
and stocks receive good treatment. A decided improve- 
ment (which is really a return to an older practice) is the 
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inclusion of a compound interest table, as well as a table 
of four-figure logarithms. Altogether the collection well 
deserves the consideration of teachers. 


Science and Technology. 


Notes on the Life-History of British Flowering Plants. 
By Lord Avebury. 450 pp. (Macinillan.) 15s. net.—The 
outside of the book recalls the same author's '' Scenery 
of England.” Inside, the first impression is of an enlarged 
edition of that admirable little book, ‘‘ British Wild Flowers 
considered in Relation to Insects,’’ with contributions from 
the author's other works on seedlings, buds, stipules, 
flowers, fruits, and leaves. But this new book attempts a 
wider survey, a more catholic outlook. To the systematic 
botanist the characters of a plant are useful, because 
by them species are identified and distinguished. Lord 
Avebury proposes to begin where others have left off. To 
him the characters of a plant imply its relation and 
adjustment to the whole universe. In the introduction of 
forty-six pages are discussed such general topics as the 
relation of annuals and perennials to wet and dry soils, 
the sleep of flowers, arrangements in fours and fives, and 
the flanged girder theory of plant stems. The 400 remain- 
ing pages are a survey of British flowers. Under Ranun- 
culacez most species are dismissed in about half a page 
each, but of Delphinium, Aconitum, and Aquilegia fuller 
details are given of the life-history of the flower, the species 
of insects attending it, and the manner of their access. 
The pollination of the flower is the dominant topic through- 
out the book; but the importance of the book lies in the 
recognition of the multitude of other relationships between 
plants and their environment. Thus under Berberis is 
discussed its relation as host to /Ecidium, under Nymphoea 
its stomata, and turning the pages we read of the seed- 
dispersal of Geranium, the leaf-movements of Oxalis, the 
seedlings of Ulex, of parasitic mistletoe and insectivorous 
sundew—topics not all new, but here most conveniently 
accessible to the reader. The book is well illustrated, and 
a glossary of about one hundred words measures the 
author's freedom from obscure technical terms. His style 
is always terse and clear. 


Heat, Light, and Sound. An Introductory Course of 
Practical Exercises. Ву J. R. Ashworth. 1:20 pp. 
(Whittaker.) 2s.—This is an excellent course of experi- 
mental work, suitable for junior students. The apparatus 
required is quite simple, yet sufficient to afford satisfactory 
results. Many of the experiments can be found in previous 
text-books; but this is no fault, since it is quite un- 
desirable to introduce novel experiments solelv on account 
of their noveity. Yet, in certain cases, Dr. Ashworth does 
good service in describing new methods in the simple treat- 
ment of difficult problems; we nced only specify an experi- 
ment on the thermal conductivity of a solid. Would it 
not be better to use the terms ''lower fixed point” and 
'" higher fixed point" of a thermometer rather than the 
terms ‘‘freezing point" and ‘‘ boiling point" on a 
thermometer, and to associate the latter terms only with 
the temperatures of solidification and = vaporisation of 
liquids ? 

A Laboratory Course in Physics. By К. А. Millikan 
and H. G. Gale. 134 pp. (Ginn.) 2s.—This laboratory 
course is intended for the use of secondary schools. АП 
branches of phvsics are covered; and the apparatus re- 
quired is of a simple type. The authors maintain that the 
experiments do not presuppose any previous study of the 
subject; and they state that their students are neither 
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instructed nor advised to study their experiments before 
entering the laboratory, for each experiment has been 
arranged to carry with it its own introduction. Teachers 
will find several useful suggestions in the arrangement of 
apparatus, and it is satisfactory to find a sufficient treat- 
ment of the phenomena of fluid pressures. It is somewhat 


: Е А . volts 
misleading to inform students that Ohm's law is са 
OAMS 
amperes, and British students may not realise that a 
nickel is an American’ coin. 
Time and Clocks. By H. H. Cunynghame. 200 pp. 


(Constable.) 6s. net.—This book gives a popular account 
of time and its measurement. The ideas of space, mass, 
and gravity are rapidly explained, and an interesting 
account of the origin of the names of the days and account- 
ing for the order in which they occur follows. Sun- 
dials are described, and an illustration is given of the 
mechanism of a water clock. Sand glasses and oil lamps 
as measurers of time are referred to, and a slight sketch 
is given of the ancient ideas of science—indicated by the 
Almagest, Dante's Hell, and Galileo's Dialogues. The iso- 
chronous swings of springs and pendulums leading to the 
verge escapement, Huyghens' clock, and the grandfather 
clock, form an interesting chapter. After a brief account 
of electric clocks and chronographs, the book ends with 
an appendix on the form of teeth of wheels. More details 
of curious clocks—even at the expense of some of the 
“© mechanics "—would add to the charm of the volume. 
On p. 33 there is a slip, ‘‘ north pole " for ''north pole 
of the heavens "; a letter is missing in Fig. 53; and the 
explanation of the method of finding longitude (p. 164) is 
not free from difficulty. At a somewhat reduced price, the 
book would be one to recommend as valuable to boys. 


Technical Electricity. By H. T. Davidge and R. W. 
Hutchinson. 5302 pp. (Clive.) 4s. 6d.—The authors offer 
this volume as a somewhat unusual combination of scien- 
tific principles and engineering practice; they intend it to 
give the reader a thorough working acquaintance with prac- 
tical electrical. engineering, and with knowledge based 
upon sound scientific principles. In all this the authors 
are successful. The various parts are devoted to dynamical 
definitions and units, electrostatics, magnetism, and 
current electricity. The last part is treated, of course, 
with far more fulness than the earlier parts, and occupies 
about three-fourths of the book. The authors have 
assumed no previous knowledge on the part of the reader, 
and the subject-matter is necessarily condensed. So con- 
centrated is the treatment, that the young beginner would 
probably find difficulty in reading the book intelligently. 
We can strongly recommend it to those students of prac- 
tical electrical engineering who have passed through a 
preliminary course of elementary magnetism and electricity, 


and also through a course of mathematics, including 
trigonometry. 
Art. 
Practical Wood Carving. By Eleanor Rowe. 213 рр. ; 
169 illustrations. (Batsford.) 7s. 6d. net.—Miss Eleanor 


Rowe, whose “hints " on wood-carving and chip-carving 
have already enjoyed wide and well-deserved popularity, 
now gives us the benefit of her wide experience in the 
more elaborate and comprehensive form of ‘ Practical 
Wood Carving." Miss Rowe hopes that her book will 
appeal to the student, who will find therein all the in- 
formation reauisite for beginning his studies; to the 
carver and teacher, who will find inspiration and sugges- 
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tions for further development; to the designer, who, bv 
gaining some acquaintance with the practical details of 
the craft, will better understand what effects may be 
readily obtained and what are difficult and inappropriate; 
and to the architect, who may be encouraged to include 
more carving in his buildings. That the book will appeal 
strongly tc all who are interested in the subject there is 
no doubt whatever; we would go further, and say 
deliberately that no one who, directly or indirectly, either 
as craftsman or connoisseur, is interested in wood-carving, 
can afford to be without it. The volume is profusely and 
handsomely illustrated, and abounds with — numerou- 
“dicta” born of long experience and ripe judgment. 
With a copious index and glossary, and a chronological 
table of styles, this handsome book takes its place at once 
as a standard work on the art of wood-carving. 


Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving. By Mrs. A. H. 
Christie. 400 pp. (John Hogg.) 6s. 6d. net.—If, as the 
author suggests, every woman is at heart a sempstress, 
to whom deftness with the needle comes as a natural in- 
heritance, then Mrs. Christie's book on “ Embroidery and 
Tapestry Weaving " will appeal to a very large circle of 
readers: that it cannot but be read with profit and delight 
is evident. This volume forms the latest of the “ Artistic 
Crafts Series of Technical Handbooks,” edited by Pref. 
Lethaby (who contributes a brief historical account of the 
art of embroidery by way of introduction), and may be 
cordially recommended to art mistresses and sewing 
mistresses of girls’ schools, who will find it a storehouse 
of information and inspiration on sound artistic lines. 
Mrs. Christie is entitled, bv virtue of her position at the 
Roval School of Art Needlework, to spcak with authority 
on ‘all the various branches of this subject, and has drawn 
largely on the vast resources of our museums and churches 
for specimens of work wherewith to illustrate her re- 
marks; the result is an extremely interesting and eminently 
readable volume, full of practical information for either 


novice or expert. 


Drawing of Foliage and Foliatcd Design. By J. Carroll. 
48 plates. (Burns and Oates.) 25. 6d.—This publication 
consists of twenty-four plates of photographs of growing 
plants and flowers, interleaved with designs based on the 
various flowers. The natural specimens selected for ге 
presentation have evidently becn chosen with considerable 
care and judgment, whilst the skill shown in their arrange 
ment in such a manner as to emphasise their characteristic 
features and lines of growth, without any distortion or 
loss of freedom, calls for the highest praise. In the draw- 
ing of foliage, either from photographs or from nature, 
the student's chief difficulty generally * how (0 
begin "; in this connection the supplementary sketches 
suggesting methods of procedure are entirely admirable, 
and should prove very helpful to the student. The raison 
d'élre of the designs is a little difficult to understand. 
If they are intended as a course of instruction in the art 
of designing, one fears that the youthful would-be 
designer's ideas on the subject will be in a somewhat 
chaotic state at the end of the course, the impression 
gathered from these plates being that, to make a design, 
one must take a spray or plant, svmmetrise it, then let 
it meander round in a weird, fantastic manner until it 
completely fills the space to be decorated. Taken in- 
dividually, the designs vary considerably in merit, but 
we are decidedly of opinion that their inclusion mars an 
otherwise excellent scheme of work. 


Is 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL WorLD will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


The Pronunciation of Latin. 


I sEE a few of the old bugbears raise their heads once 
more in the letter of ''J. O'H. P." in the July number 
of THE Ѕсноог. WoRrp. Let me offer a word in reply. 

Reformed pronunciation does not “айп at the 
impossible," i.e., the recovery of the exact intonation of 
every phrase. It aims at reproducing both quantity and 
quality of the ancient vowels, and the quality of the 
consonants; this can be done, because we have abundant 
evidence to go upon. It is quite easy to do if begun at 
the beginning; and since the English vowels are degraded 
in sound, even on educated lips, this is an essential thing 
if there is to be any beauty in the sound of the Latin 
language. We think that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. We hope, moreover, that the training in producing 
sounds given thus will react on the speaking of English; 
anything that helps to make the organs of speech flexible is 
good. A new pronunciation does not, in my experience, 
‘discourage young boys.” 

The second objection is based on a double mistake. 
First, the objectors have mistaken spelling for sound. 
Because civil looks to the eye like civis, they forget that, 
even according to their own pronunciation, one is sivvil, 
the other sigh-vis (I shrink from a phonetic transcript, lest 
| raise a new bugbear). So with national and nation, 
and many others. From the sounds no one would suspect 
а connection; and the spelling, which does suggest it, 
remains the same, anyhow. The second mistake is to 
suppose that the class of words in question comes from 
the Latin. It does not; it comes from the French. There- 
fore a pronunciation which suggests a direct derivation 
from Latin is faulty; and that which we recommend, 
which more resembles French, is correct in its suggestion. 

The next paragraph of our critic I confess I do not 
understand. The reformed pronunciation is condemned 
because it ‘‘ classes Latin with modern languages ''—I 
suppose the critic means modern foreign languages—and 
à pronunciation is recommended which classes Latin with 
English. although English is a modern language, and the 
“whole habit of mind involved in the study of Latin ” is 
just as much ‘аё variance " with English as with French 
or German. The critic goes on to assume that those who 
use a reformed pronunciation are more likely to make 
"flying shots '' than others. He gives no evidence for 
this assumption. I have seen ''flying shots” made іп 
written unseens which could hardly be surpassed in any 
method of pronunciation; e.g., '' The oysters sang sweetly 
in the trees." Nor is there evidence given for the next 
Statement, that, where Latin is spoken, there are '' more 
striking examples of bad syntax, bad grammar, and bad 
paraphrase,’’ than where it is not; and this statement, if 
true, has no bearing on the question with what pronuncia- 
tion Latin should be spoken. I do not think that there is 
evidence for a generalisation on the effect of spoken Latin 
at present: these effects are only known to those who 
have tried, and imagined by those who have not. 

The last sentence, no doubt, contains the pith of the 
letter. The schoolmaster is shocked at having to ‘‘ change 
his old methods for new." The schoolmaster is shocked at 
the idea of learning. He has my sincerest sympathy. 

Perse School, Cambridge. W. H. D. Rouse. 
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Terrestrial Globes used as Sundials. 

TEACHERS of geography may be interested in the 
terrestrial globe shown in the accompanying illustration, 
and the instructive exercises which may be performed with 
it. The globe is mounted so that it can be adjusted with 
the axis parallel to the earth’s axis, by making the angle 
between the axis and the base equal to the latitude of 
the place of observation. When adjusted in this way, the 
globe is in the same position with regard to the sun that 
the earth is in space. If the globe is fixed so that the 
Greenwich meridian is in a north and south plane, the 
sun will be over this line at twelve noon. In the morn- 
ings the sun is over meridians east of that of Greenwich, 
and in the afternoon it is over meridians west of 
Greenwich. 

A brass half-meridian: can be moved around the globe 
to follow the sun. To find apparent time, this half- 
meridian is turned until the shadow is narrowest; and 
the hour crossed by this shadow can then be seen by the 
clock figures on the equator. A cross-piece which slides 
on the half-meridian can be adjusted so that it is also 
under the sun. The point where the shadows of the half- 


meridian and cross-piece intersect marks the point of the 
earth where the sun is exactly overhead at the instant of 
observation. The globe thus shows at any time when the 
sun is shining (1) the parts of the earth where it is noon, 
and also where it is day and night; (2) the apparent time 
at the place of observation; (3) the point where the sun 
is exactly overhead ; (4) the limits of the tropics where 
the sun can be overhead, from 23} degrecs north latitude 
to 234 degrees south latitude. 

Any terrestrial globe having a means of adjusting the 
axis at the right inclination for the place of observation 
can, of course, be used in the same way by fixing it so 
that the Greenwich meridian is in a north and south 
plane. At any instant when the sun is shining, the 
illuminated half of the globe will then show the hemi- 
sphere which is in daylight, while the dark half will show 
where it is night. To use such a globe as a sundial, how- 
ever, it is necessary to have a means of finding the 
meridian over which the sun is shining at the time of 
observation, and its distance, in time or angle, from the 
Greenwich meridian. 

The globe here shown was made for me by Messrs. 
Newton and Co., 3, Fleet Street, London, E.C. I am 


trying to get a terrestrial globe made in pottery or other 
material which will stand the weather, so that it can be 
fixed out of doors in the manner described, апа can be 
used to indicate apparent time. In an ordinary sundial, 
the style is fixed and the moving shadow shows the hour 
on the dial; with a globe and a movable half-meridian, the 
apparent time can be found by bringing the half-meridian 
directly under the sun. 

It may be objected that a globe fixed as suggested, and 
used to show where day and night exist at different hours 
and seasons, will give the erroneous impression that the 
sun actually revolves around the earth once in twenty-four 
hours. I consider, however, that it is far more important 
to have clear ideas of the apparent movements of the sun 
during the day and year than it is to accept the dogmatic 
statement that these movements are due to the earth's 
rotation and revolution. So far as geographical conditions 
are concerned, precisely the same phenomena would be 
produced if the sun really revolved around the earth once 
a day and moved through the ecliptic once a year, instead 
of the earth rotating on its axis and revolving around the 
sun. R. A. GREGORY. 


Low-Pressure Sensitive Flames. 


THE best form of sensitive flame is undoubtedly that 
used by Tyndall, burning gas under a pressure of 10 inches 
or so of water; but there are occasions when high-pressure 
gas is not at command. It may therefore be of service to 
describe some observations lately made in connection with 
sensitive flames burning low-pressure gas from the mains. 

The well-known low-pressure sensitive flame of Govi 
and Barry has the defect that it is practically invisible. 
The roaring of the flame when it is excited is apt to be 
masked by the sound of the whistle or bird-call used to 
excite it. What is wanted for demonstration purposes is 
a luminous sensitive flame. I am aware that so far back 
as 1867 Mr. Barrett described a low-pressure flame of this 
type in vol. xxxiii. of the Phil. Mag., but I do not find 
his V-shaped aperture easy to make. With scissors, as 
recommended, I quite failed to get satisfactory results, 
and when the V notch is filed my experience has been 
that the jet is very apt to crack or splinter in use. More- 
over, the flame requires for its satisfactory working a gas 
pressure of more than 3 inches of water. 

Fig. 1 represents a modification of the sensitive flame 
which I have found well adapted for demonstration pur- 
poses. The brass tube B is fitted. with a pin-hole burner 
of 1/28-inch aperture. To the sliding ferrule F a small 
cup C is attached by means of the wire arm A, so that 
the height of the cup above the burner may be adjusted, 
and at the same time the cup may be rotated round the 
axis of B. The cup consists of a piece of aluminium 
tubing 13 inches in diameter and 1} inches deep. 
The base of the cup consists of copper gauze, 28 
meshes to the inch. When the distance between the 
burner and the gauze is about 1 inch, it will be found that 
on slowly rotating the ferrule round the tube B the 
brightly luminous flame splits into two smaller divergent 
ones in certain positions of the cup (X, X in Fig. 1). The 
gas should now be turned on until thc forked flame shows 
signs of instability. This requires a gas pressure of about 
14 inches of water. When in this condition a shrill note 
causes the forks to jump together into a single luminous 
tongue of flame (shown in dotted outline in the figure). 
This flame is affected at great distances bv the higher vet 
still audible notes of a Galton's whistle; but the decisive 
range of a bird-call is about 2 metres. Beyond this 
distance the bird-call just fails to make the flames X, X 
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coalesce completely, though they still jump towards one 
another quite perceptibly. Sound shadows thrown by a 
board about 9 inches square can be strikingly demonstrated 
with this flame, using as exciter a bird-call at a distance 
from the flame of about 30 cm. The flame seems to 
respond equally well whether the forks are edge on or 
broadside on to the source of sound 

Fig. 2 illustrates another modification of the sensitive 
flame. А glass jet J drawn out to an aperture of 
1/20 inch is mounted so that it can be raised, lowered, 
or rotated round the axis of the arm A. (To secure these 
motions it may be passed through a cork C, through which 
also passes the tube S with sprung ends.) G is a 
disc of gauze, 28 meshes to the inch and 24 inches in 
diameter. P is a pilot jet which passes through a small 
tight-fitting hole in the gauze and terminates just flush 
with the level of the gauze in a small aperture, the exact 
size of which is not of importance. The height of J is 
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adjusted until its flame when lighted above the gauze is 


non-uminous and on the point of roaring, and b 
manipulation of the tube S its position on the gauz 
so arranged that its edge just meets the  luminou: 


flame from the pilot jet. The combined flame fcrmed 
by the union of those from J and P is _ non-luminous 
by reason of the excess of air dragged up by the rush of 
gas from J. When a shrill sound is made the flame ducks 
down, and the gas from the pilot jet burns with a very 
bright yellow light. This form of flame is more sensitive 
than that first described, though I do not regard it as being 
so well adapted for lecture demonstration. The gas 
pressure required is just under 3 inches of water. 

There is still a third simple modification of the luminous 
sensitive flame which requires rather less gas pressure 
than the one just described. A 2-inch disc of fine wire 
gauze—125 ineshes to the inch—is fastened to a ring 0! 
asbestos board which supports a talc chimney 6 inches 
high and 2 inches wide. A thin-walled glass jet with an 
aperture of 1/30 inch is adjusted until the flame is on the 
point of roaring, the chimney being removed during thc 
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adjustment. This will require some 24 inches of gas 
pressure. The chimney is then put in position in its 
asbestos ring. The flame is almost without luminosity, 
but when excited by a shrill sound it assumes the form 
of a luminous, writhing ribbon, which curls up a full inch 
above the chimney top. This flame, though much longer 
than either of the two previously described, has not their 
intrinsic brightness. 

It does not seem to be recognised by purveyors of 
apparatus that a certain proportionality between the jet 
aperture and the mesh of the wire gauze must be observed 
in order to obtain a satisfactory sensitive flame; for I 
have by me a so-called sensitive flame burner, purchased 
from a leading firm of scientific instrument makers, in 
which this proportionality is so totally disregarded that the 
burner is nothing more than a laboratory ornament in 
lacquered brass. DoucLas CARNEGIE. 


Apparatus for the Determination of some Chemical 
Equivalents. 


THE following description of a modified form of Hempel's 
burette may prove useful in school chemical laboratories 
for the determination of the equivalents of zinc, mag- 
nesium, and aluminium. This apparatus saves time in 
manipulation, for when once 
set up it is easy to determine 
the three equivalents quickly 
with little further trouble 
beyond the introduction of the metal 
and the subsequent adjustment of 
the levels of the water. 

A is a 5o c.c. pinch-cock burette 
graduated in tenths of a c.c., and is 
attached by rubber tubing to a 
similar, though somewhat wider, 
ungraduated glass tube B. This 
tube is fitted at C with an india- 
rubber cork through which passes a 
three-way tube. One passage of 
this tube terminates in a piece of 
rubber tubing and pinch-cock at D, 
whilst the other end of the tube 
passes through the cork fitted into 
the wide test-tube E, which contains 
some strong hydrochloric acid. This 
test-tube is placed in the beaker of 
water H so as to keep the tempera- 
ture of the gas evolved constant. A 
thermometer T indicates the tem- 
perature of the bath. A piece of 
glass tube, sealed at the top end, is fitted through the cork 
in the test-tube, and close to this glass tube a piece of 
copper wire, flattened at the bottom end, runs through the 
cork. This piece of wire W acts as a trap to the weighed 
metal placed in the short piece of sealed tube. 

A determination is carried out in the following manner: 
The piece of weighed metal is placed in the short sealed 
tube and the copper wire turned round so as to prevent the 
metal from dropping out. The test-tube is fitted on, and 
the beaker of water brought up into position. The pinch- 
cock at D is opened, and the graduated tube A (which 
must be the movable one) is raised or lowered until the 
level of the water in it is nearly at the bottom graduation. 
The pinch-cock is now closed, and the final adjustment 
made by placing the graduated tube against the un- 
graduated one, and taking the reading when the level of 
the water in each tube is the same. Now turn the copper 
wire round so that the metal falls into the acid. The 
hydrogen liberated forces the water down in B and up 
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into A. It is important that, whilst this is taking place, 
the levels of the two columns of water should be kept 
about the same by lowering A as the volume of gas in- 
creases in B. This prevents undue pressure. Finally, the 
levels of the water are adjusted, and the height of the 
water in A is again read off simultaneously with the 
temperature indicated by the thermometer. The difference 
in the two readings of the burette is the volume of hydrogen 
evolved at the temperature and pressure of the laboratory. 
The height of the barometer at the time of the experiment 
must also be noted. 

It is highly important to note that this apparatus may 
not be used for the determination of the equivalent of 
sodium by its action on water. To do so would inevitably 
lead to a serious explosion, on account of the explosive 
mixture which would collect in E being fired by the small 
scintillations which sometimes accompany the action of 
sodium on water. The apparatus for the sodium deter- 
mination has already been described in THE ScHooL WoRLD 
for August, 1906. 

The following are actual records of experiments carried 
out by means of this apparatus in the school laboratory ; 
and since the determinations were made one after the other, 
the barometric height and temperature are the same in 
each case. This fact saves much calculation : 


Equivalent of Aluminium. 


Weight of aluminium =0'033 gram. 
Volume of hydrogen evolved z:45'I с.с. 
Temperature  ,, Е eI C 
Height of barometer =734°5 mm. 


Pressure of water vapour at 13? C. — 11:1 mm. 
.". True pressure on the hydrogen —734'5 - 11:12 723'4 mm. 
The volume of the hydrogen at N. T. P. would be | 
x 2273 y 723°4 
TORT 286 760 
log 286 2'4564 
log 760= 2'8808 


log 45°1=1°6542 
log 273=2'4362 
log 723'4=2'8593 


6:9497 
53372 


1°6125=log 40:98 
40:98 c.c. of hydrogen at N.T.P. weigh 40:980 x :00009 
= 0°003688 gram. 
0°003688 gram of hydrogen is liberated by 0'033 gram of 
aluminium. 


5°3372 


.". I gram of hydrogen is liberated by соо gram of 


aluminium. ' — 8:95 nearly. 
Equivalent of Magnesium. 
Weight of magnesium =0:046 gram. 
Volume of hydrogen evolved = 45:9 c.c. 
The volume of the hydrogen at N.T.P. would be 
E —41:70 c.c. 

41°70 c.c. of hydrogen at N.T.P. weigh 41°70 x 000009 
=0'0037 53 gram. 


*. I gram of hydrogen is liberated by RUM gram of mag- 
2 0'C03753 · 
nesium. = 12°26 nearly. 
Equivalent of Zinc. 
Weight of zinc —O'II3 gram. 


Volume of hydrogen evolved = 42°3 c.c. 
The volume of hydrogen at N. T.P. would be 
42°3 x 273 ,. 72374 _ 


286 "moa 1048 с.с. 


38'42 c.c. of hydrogen at N.T.P. weighs 38'42 x 0:00009 
= 0°003458 gram. 


O'II13 
Em gram of zinc. 


. I gram of hydrogen is liberated by бош 
'0034 


= 32°68 nearly. 


Magnesium in the form of ribbon, aluminium wire, and 
zinc foil have been found to give good results. A certain 
amount of insoluble impurities will be found present in 
the zinc foil, and remains behind as a black residue after 


treatment with acid. The percentage weight of the 
impurities may be estimated Separately with a larger 


the weight of impurities in the zinc taken ‘for an actual 
equivalent determination, E. T. Bucknett, 
5t. Philip's Grammar School and the Oratory School, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


SINCE writing this description, I have been kindly in- 
formed by Mr. E. Lewis, Oundle School (to whom | am 
much obliged), that the method described above is also 
advantagcously applicable to the determination of the 
equivalent of calcium metal (using water with the теге! 
trace of hydrochloric acid 


of strong hydrochloric and 


A New System of School Examination. 


May I direct the attention 
System of conducting | school 
opinion about examinations 
considerable change, 
by many, 
that it appears to me advisable to consider any changes 


of your readers to a new 
examinations? Although 
in general is undergoing a 
is being discounted 


Schools have come to an 
arrangement this year by which the staff of the one school 
examines the bovs of the other, and vice versa. The 
advantages of an innovation of this kind are many, and 
the drawbacks appear to be few. | 

The first benefit to be derived is that of the interchange 
of ideas. The staff of one school will Bet an insight into 
the lines upon which the staff of another is working. 
Take a case in point. Science and modern language 
masters have to be exchanged for Practical and oral work 
respectively. Examinations in these subjects, as in others, 
are then not only useful as an incentive to the boy, but 
also as means of instruction to the teacher. 

Secondly, if this System was adopted it would do away, 
tO a great extent, with outside examiners, who often 
perform their work after the manner of inspectors. School- 
masters know the difficulties they have to cope with, and 
are more capable of being thorough in judging the merits 
and demerits of masters? and bovs' work than those who 
sometimes are only indirectly connected with the scholastic 
profession and sometimes even not at all. Fault-finding 
is not likely to gain the upper hand with teachers, They 
will, at any rate, not set out with the main object in 
view of finding out what the boys do not know, but rather 
try to discover what they do. 

Lastly, from a monetary point of view, the new method 
has much in its favour. Where money is allotted for ex- 


amination Purposes it should Surely find its Way into 
the pockets of underpaid schoolmasters rather than into 
those. of men who could, in many Cases, very well do 


without it. 

In short, whether it be an improvement or otherwise, 
this fresh departure in examinations might be Watched with 
interest, as should it gain a firm foothold it may be ex- 
pected to spread rapidly, and perhaps ultimately to become 
general, А. B. Youna. 

3718101 Grammar School. 
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The Approach to Linear and Quadratic Equations, 

I HAVE read Mr. Child's suggestive article on the 
‘“ Approach to Linear and Quadratic Equations " with 
much interest. 

A boy appreciates that it is a very short step from the 
factorisation of the quadratic function to the solution of 
the quadratic equation. 

Even when we approach the solution of quadratics with 
irrational and imaginary roots, My experience has taught 
me that it is well to discard the “ ordinary method of solu. 
tion by forming the numerical Square on the right-hand 
side of the equation," and to employ generally the one 
method. 

Having factorised functions of x of the form + bxte, 
the solution of the quadratic follows at once; thus: 
5:?-2r—B-o | 
г е. t? - ir- $o 
i.e 2? -Fr4(-})?- 4, =o 


ге. (=- p (= 
i.e. («- l х9): - } Уе =o 
Hence, х=). 


57? +2r+8=0 
| bee. titixrtpmo 
ге. XE LORD? 42-6 


2 И, 8 
J V= 
1.@. (2+1) „(= =o 
5 


poo PE 

т.е. («i Y) 9), 
5 

Непсе, х= - ЮУ - 50), 


The Secondary School, Heanor. 


The Teaching of English in Schools. 

MY attention has been very courteously directed to some 
recent alterations in the Cambridge Local examinations 
which had escaped my notice when | Wrote the article on 
'* The Teaching of English ” which appeared in your July 
issue. In both junior and senior examinations it is now 
Open to schools to offer Lin Place of one set book carefully 
prepared—two or three books, which will be examined by 
"a paper of questions of a general, not a detailed, 
character." The Papers of this type set in the examination 
held last December seem to me excellent. Senior can- 
didates may take, as an alternative to this paper, “a paper 
of easy questions testing the candidates’ general knowledge 
of English literature not carlier than 1370." Two wise 
additions to the notice go far to discourage the Wrong sort 
of teaching and Study to which Papers on literary history 
So often lead: “ Candidates will not be expected to show 
acquaintance with minor authors or biographical details,” 
and '' the questions will not be limited to text-book know- 
ledge." The Paper on English grammar has been discon- 
tinued in the senior examination; and the composition 
Papers are not confined to alternative subjects for an essay, 
but include also questions which test a candidate's vocabu- 
lary and knowledge of correct idiom. All these changes 
make the way easier towards a general improvement in the 
teaching of this subject. J. H. Fowter. 

Clitton College, Bristol. 
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THE ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM: 
ITS PRINCIPLES AND RESULTS.! 


By Prof. M. E. Saprzen, LL.D. 
and 
Н. Вомглѕ Situ, M.A. 
Headmaster of Ring Edward VII. School, Lytham. 


HE paper of which this is a summary is the 
outcome of an inquirv conducted by the 
authors in different parts of England during 

the summer of 1907, with the help of officers of 
local education authorities and of headmasters, 
headmistresses, and other teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Altogether more than four hundred and fifty 
communications, oral and written, were received, 
and the authors are much indebted to their 
informants for the great amount of trouble taken 
in supplying information. 

The scholarship system is a distinctive mark 
of English education. Its beginnings date from 
the Middle Ages. Its modern developments are 
connected with the growth of competitive exam- 
inations, upon which it largely depends. There 
has alwavs been in England a readiness to help 
forward youths of exceptional promise to intel- 
lectual opportunities appropriate to their powers. 
But there has also been a great reluctance to 
place secondary and higher education under the 
direct control of the State, and consequently a 
preference for a variety of semi-independent 
schools representing different social traditions and 
points of view. 
resulted in the scholarship system, to which in 
the mid-Victorian era the general belief in the 
benefit of open competition gave a wider vogue. 
During the last generation, however, new forces 
have subjected English educational arrangements 
to a heavy strain. Improved higher education 
had become on civic and economic grounds a 
national necessity. New sections of the community 
were demanding access to secondary schools. It 
became necessary, therefore, either to extend the 
scholarship system or to embark upon a policy 
of free, or nearly free, secondary and higher 
education in institutions under direct public con- 
trol. The latter policy would have been wasteful 
of existing educational resources. Nor is the 
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1 From a paper read before the Educational Science Section of the 
Eritish Association at its meeting at Leicester, 1907. 
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remission of school fees sufficient by itself to 
enable the poorest scholars to postpone the time 
of their entrance into wage-earning occupations. 
Maintenance allowances are also necessary. The 


Scholarship policy has enabled the local authori- 


ties established under the Education Act of 190» 
to meet in the quickest and most economicai 
manner the demand for extended facilities for 
secondary education, a demand accelerated by 
new Government regulations for the training of 
The fact that many of their 
pupils pay fees has enabled the secondary schools 
to carry on their work with less public aid than 
would otherwise have been necessary, and more 
public money has thus been made available for 
Thus through the rapid 
extension of the scholarship system, which links 
together schools of different types under the gen- 
eral supervision of public authority, much has 
been done within the last five years to construct 
a framework of national education. 

The five chief branches of the English scholar- 


Ship system are: 


(1) Scholarships tenable at universities or other 
places of advanced education. 

(2) Scholarships tenable at the great secondarv 
boarding schools ('* public schools ’’). 

(3) Junior scholarships from the public elemen- 


' tary schools to the secondary day schools. 


(4) Intermediate scholarships enabling pupils to 


| prolong their secondary education. 


These two facts in combination | 


(5) Scholarships tenable at evening schools and 
classes. 
The new regulations for the payment of Gov- 


ernment grants to secondary schools may greatly 


affect the present situation. But the scholarship 
svstem has, at any rate, served as a useful expe- 
dient in a time of rapid social change. There is 
some reason to think that the offer of junior 
scholarships has been too profuse. Improvements 
in the elementary and secondary schools them- 
selves are far more important than an indefinitc 
increase of facilities for the transference of child- 
ren from the one to the other. 

The great diversity of the conditions and of the 
methods of administration in different areas pre- 
vents any generalisations as to the working of the 
scholarship system from being universally applic- 
able, but the following have been the chief results 
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of the system as it has developed in England 
during recent years : 

(1) The scholarship system has made the Eng- 
lish universities, old and new, the educational goal 
of hundreds of students of good ability who under 
former conditions would have been shut out from 
academic studies. 

(2) Many boys and some girls of exceptional 
ability have been helped forward to high academic 
distinction. 

(3) A large number of boys and girls from 
public elementary schools have been enabled by 
means of scholarships to obtain access to 
secondary schools. This has been especially the 
case during the last five years, in consequence of 
the operation of the Education Act, 1902, and the 
requirements of the new regulations for the train- 
ing of pupil teachers. In the year 1906 nearly 
12,000 scholarships and bursaries were awarded 
by local education authorities to enable children 
to pass from primarv to secondary schools. Of 
these rather more than 5,000 were confined to 
boys, about 4,600 to girls, and the remainder 
were open to boys and girls on equal terms. 
Assuming that on an average these scholarships 
were tenable for three years, this would give a 
total of 36,000 scholarships running concurrently. 
Besides these general scholarships there were 
awarded in the same year rather more than 10,000 
scholarships and bursaries confined to intending 
pupil teachers. Of these, 1,787 were for bovs, and 
4,915 for girls. In some areas the number of 
entrance scholarships to secondary schools is very 
large. In London about 2,000 are given annually, 
and in the Isle of Wight one such scholarship is 
given for every forty children in attendance at 
the primary schools. Besides these so-called 
junior scholarships, a number of intermediate and 
senior scholarships are also given. Тһе total 
amount spent annually by local education authori- 
ties on junior and pupil-teacher scholarships is 
apparently rather more than half a million. 

(4) In some cases the provision of junior 
scholarships of small value has been in excess of 
the needs of the situation. Thus, of the 12,000 
junior scholarships just mentioned, more than a 
quarter are of the nominal value of £3 or less, 
and about 2,500 are valued at Z:2 or less. With 
this has occasionally gone a tendencv to fail in 
giving sufficiently prolonged or ample help to the 
handful of pupils who show very marked ability or 
promise. There is a lack of scholarships by which 
children of small means might be enabled to go 
to first-grade secondary schools, and many more 
intermediate and secondary scholarships are 
needed. Our information is incomplete, but so 
fac as it goes it tends to show that, excluding 
pupil-teacher scholarships, the number of inter- 
mediate scholarships is only 4 per cent., and of 
senior scholarships only 3 per cent., of the 
number of junior scholarships. To secure for 


large numbers of children of average powers. a. 


somewhat longer education than they would other- 
wise have received is an excellent object, if the 
education so given is appropriate to the children's 
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needs. But a scholarship system may in the long 
run prove socially deleterious if it gives brief but 
widespread encouragement to merely average 
ability without at the same time taking special 
pains to secure the opportunity of long and 
thorough training for carefully selected individuals 
of unusual capacity. And a scholarship system 
is economically vicious if it imposes a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden of taxation upon cul- 
tivated families with slender incomes, without at 
the same time providing for such families educa- 
tional opportunities of an intellectual quality 
appropriate to their needs. 

(5 To a limited extent scholarships have 
bridged over the gulf between lower and higher 
secondary education, a gulf which in England 
15. social as well as intellectual. 

(6) The scholarship system has virtually failed 
to span the gap between the public elementary 
schools and the great public (boarding) schools. 
The latter are mainly fed from a special type of 
preparatory school. But many clever boys whose 
parents can give them the intellectual prepara- 
tion afforded by such preparatory schools are 
enabled by scholarships to obtain a public-school 
education at a greatly reduced cost. And it ap- 
pears that, in the majority of cases, these boys 
could not be sent to public schools of this kind 
without such pecuniary help. 

(7) A lop-sided development has recently been 
given to the scholarship system through the ad- 
ministrative need of securing large numbers of 
recruits (chiefly girls) for the elementary-school 
teaching profession. Apart from this, the claims 
of girls are as yet less liberally recognised than 
those of boys. 

(8) The records kept of the later careers of 
scholarship-holders: are at present inadequate. 
Such evidence as is forthcoming points to the con- 
clusion that an overwhelming majority pass into 
literary, clerical, and other non-industrial callings. 
We have records of the after careers of 763 bovs 
who were junior scholarship holders in Stafford- 
shire, Lancashire, Leicestershire, or Somerset. Of 
these, between 8 and 9 per cent. went to some 
university; 17 per cent. became teachers, nearly 
all in primary schools; 6 per cent. entered the 
Civil Service; rather more than 40 per cent. 
became clerks or went into business; and less 
than 3 per cent. became engineers. Much fur- 
ther information is necessary before any definite 
conclusions can be drawn, but these figures would 
suggest that the scholarship system, as at present 
organised, fails to select and reward a due pro- 
portion of boys and girls whose abilities are prac 
tical and constructive rather than literary or 
purely scientific. | 

(9) А chief motive in the English scholarship 
system has been the benevolent desire to give 
every clever boy (and, more recently, clever girls! 
a chance of individual advancement through 
higher education. But less thought seems to have 
been given to the practical question, What kind 
of secondary and higher education is best suited 
to the special aptitudes of each individual scholar- 
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ship-winner? As the dominant tradition in the 
older form of secondary education for boys has 
been fixed by the requirements of literary callings, 
many of the secondary schools which are justly 
held in high esteem are not necessarily in a posi- 
tion to give the most suitable training to all 
the pupils for whom a slightly prolonged educa- 
tion is now desired. The experience gained 
through the working of the present scholarship 
system is revealing the lack of adjustment between 
some traditional courses of study and the intellec- 
tual and social needs of modern life. To remedy 
this defect new types of secondary-school curri- 
culum are needed. 

(10) The scholarship question should be looked 
at from a national point of view, not only from 
the standpoint of the personal advantage and pre- 
ferment of the individual scholar. The funda- 
mental purpose of a scholarship system in all its 
grades and branches is the direction of ability to- 
wards those callings in which the individual 
scholars are best qualified, by natural aptitude 
and by physical stamina, to render valuable ser- 
vice to the nation. But hitherto there has been 
some tendency to give preferential treatment to 
the recruiting of the more literary professions. 

(11) The English scholarship system has worked 
fairly well in a rough sort of way during a period 
of rapid social change and of resulting educa- 
tional development. But in itself it is no suffi- 
cient substitute for a coherent system of higher 
education, intellectually efficient in all its grades 
and practjcally adjusted to the needs of a modern 
community. 

REFORMS NEEDED. 

(1) Our fundamental needs are the reform of 
the elementary schools, both in town and country, 
and the provision of new types of secondary-school 
curriculum. The conditions under which the vast 
majority of English elementary-school teachers 
are at present obliged to work prevent them from 
giving a sufficiently individualised training, moral 
and intellectual, to the children committed to 
their care. The improvement of the elementary 
school will secure for the children the kind of 
early training which will best enable the more 
promising of them to take advantage of advanced 
courses of study. It will also tend to lessen the 
social cleavage which at present destroys the unity 
of English education in its elementary stage. 
But any effective improvement will be very costly 
and necessarily slow in operation. The necessary 
counterpart of the reform of the elementary school 
will be the increased differentiation of the 
secondary schools, and the better adaptation of 
their curricula to modern needs. Nearly all the 
secondary day schools in England need more gen- 
erous financial assistance in order to attain a 
new measure of intellectual efficiency. 

(ii) The English scholarship system in its pre- 
sent form gives special advantage to urban dis- 
tricts. It fails adequately to meet the needs of 
promising children living in the country. These 
are often prevented by distance or expense from 
gaining access to a secondary school. In some 


cases more boarding scholarships are needed. 
Secondary ‘‘ tops ’’ should be added to some cen- 
trally situated rural elementary schools. 

(11) Much more should be done to provide 
higher secondary education of first-rate qualitv in 
day schools in many smaller towns. There is a 
danger of higher secondary education becoming 
(outside a few favoured centres) the privilege of 
the well-to-do. The new Regulations for Secon- 
dary Schools increase this danger. Government 
grants at a considerably higher rate are needed for 
higher secondary schools, and in aid of higher 
secondary ‘‘tops’’ in other carefully selected 
secondary schools. 

(iv) There is need for a more generous pro- 
vision of intermediate and higher scholarships to 
enable pupils of special ability to complete the 
full course at a higher secondary school or to 
proceed to an institution of university rank or 
of advanced professional training. For girls 
especially more higher scholarships are required, 
tenable at a variety of institutions for academic or 
practical study. 

(v) The fixed value of the scholarships awarded 
by open competition at the public schools and 
universities might well be reduced. Ample sup- 
plementary allowances should be given to those 
scholars who need them, after private inquiry into 
the circumstances of each case. 

(vi) Methods of selection which set a pre- 
mium upon cramming and lead to the neglect of 
the candidate's health and physique should be 
sternly discouraged. The best examinations now 
conducted for junior scholarships are confined, so 
far as written tests are concerned, to papers in 
English and arithmetic. The written examina- 
tion should, where numbers are not too great, 
be supplemented by a simple oral test. The ex- 
aminers should also have access to the pupil's 
school record. Stress should always be laid upon 
physical fitness. Each local scholarship system 
might thus become an incentive to the healthy up- 
bringing of children by making a fair standard 
of physical development a condition of eligibility. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM AT A RESI- 
DENTIAL UNIVERSITY.! 
By H. A. Miers, F.R.S. 
Waynflete Professor of Mineralogy, Oxford. 

‚Т N the very brief contribution that I have to 
make to this discussion, I propose to confine 
myself entirely to the scholarship system 

at a residential university like Oxford. Here two 

main objects are to be secured : 

(1) The opportunity for the poorer lads of 
marked ability to get admission to the universitv. 

(2) The encouragement of an intellectual class 
of student, and the maintenance of a bodv of 
scholars who can live together to their mutual 
benefit. 

To these may be added: 

(3) Means of endowing industrious lads who are 


1 From a communication to the Educational Science Section of the 
British Association at its meeting at Leicester, 1907. 
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unable to win the greater scholarship prizes in 
open competition, but need endowment if they 
are to live at an expensive university—the resi- 
dential system being necessarily more expensive— 
and 

(4) The encouragement of special studies by 
special scholarships. 

With regard to (1) there is very little now to 
prevent any lad of rcally marked ability from 
winning his way to the university by means of 
scholarships, however humble his origin. So far 
the present system is a success; provided that a 
boy can get his foot on the lower rounds of the 
ladder. But it is also quite certain that at Ox- 
ford scholarship money is spent on many young 
men who could afford to do without it, although 
the estimates of their number vary greatly. This 
is indicated by the fact that not a few scholarship 
candidates do afford to come to the university as 
commoners. 

With regard to (2), it is most important that 
boys of ability should come together and form an 
intellectual class in the university, tnat they should 
consist of poor and rich alike, and that every col- 
lege should have a considerable number of them, 
but that is no reason whv they should all receive 
a uniform endowment of about £80 a year. It has 
been suggested that all scholarships should be of 
a nominal value, say, of £40 a year, and should 
only be supplemented by an additional endow- 
ment raising them to £80 or more for those to 
whom it is really necessary. This would liberate 
funds which would render it possible to bring 
to the university and to maintain there many of 
a highly deserving class whom I have just men- 
tioned, namely, the industrious boys who are not 
quite up to the open scholarship standard, but 
who have everything to gain from a university 
carcer, and are a great strength to the uni- 
versity and the colleges. Call them exhibitioners 
or what you will, the point is that they should not 
be elected merely on open competition, but to 
some extent on personal recommendation. I 
would not for one moment relax the principle 
cf absolutely free and open competition for the 
scholarship boys. The few cases of breakdown 
are far more than counterbalanced by the good 
results that follow from healthy competition, but 
the competition should be between the boys, and 
not between schools or colleges. 

The present scramble for scholars not onlv 
between the two older universities, but also bc- 
tween the various colleges at each, leads to no 
useful result. It sometimes ends in very indif- 
ferent competitors being left for those colleges 
which come late. Add to this the worry and 
inconvenience caused by sending boys up from 
school for several successive competitions, and it 
is clear that there is room for more combination 
and organisation on the part of the colleges. The 
group svstem by which several colleges combine 
and hold the examinations together is a great 
improvement on the old independent system, and 
has been more developed at Cambridge than at 
Oxford. А college objection to large groups is 


| that, owing to the number of candidates, there is 

no opportunity for the examiners to become per- 
sonally acquainted with them; but if the examina- 

tion were held only twice a year it might be 

made more prolonged and more thorough than 
‚ it is now, and give ample opportunity for the 
examiners to study their candidates on behalf of 
their respective colleges. From a large group 
system it is only one step to a still larger com- 
bination by which scholarship examinations would 
be really conducted by the university, say twice 
a vear, and the scholars drafted into the various 
colleges. That such an arrangement is not im- 
practicable is shown by the working of the Rhodes 
scholarships. This would, of course, leave each 
college free to reject an offered scholar, and would 
not prcclude the possibility of a certain number 
of college scholarships in addition to those ad- 
ministered by the university. 

The endowments that I 


have mentioned 
under (3) for boys below the highest scholarship 
standard might well be exhibitions administered 
by the colleges themselves. I should add that if 
the scholarship examinations were administered 
by the university, I would be glad to see the 
scholarships at the ladies’ colleges brought 
under the same system, and мше increased in 
number. 

In my opinion one of the great grievances at 
the present time concerning the scholarship sys- 
tem is the fact that the examinations are con- 
stantly becoming harder, and are tending more 
and тоге to enforce specialisation at schools. 
Anything which will prevent this would be a gain, 
and it would be far easier for the university as a 
whole to keep the standard uniform and general 
than for the individual colleges which are in com- 
petition with each other. it is as easy to select 
scholarship boys of real promise from a crowd 
of competitors. by means of a fairly simple and 
wide examination as by the more special and 
advanced examination which now prevails, and 
there is perhaps no reason why the same papers, 
including classics, mathematics, science, English 
and modern languages, should not be set to all 
competitors alike, though it might be necessary 
to preserve a distinction between scholarship ex- 
aminations for modern-side boys and those on 
the classical side. But such things as examina- 
tions in classics or mathematics or history or 
science alone ought to be unnecessary; so long 
as they exist there is little reason why scholarships 
should not be given also for each of the other 
subjects which form part of the ordinary school 
curriculum. I believe that if the university 
scholarship examination were more wide and gen- 
eral, many of the evils of the present competitive 
examination would disappear; those evils are 
mainly due to the special cramming demanded by 
the present examinations. It would also be more 
possible for every and any school to have a chance 
of winning scholarships. 

But with regard to (4), if scholarships in T 
subjects should be discouraged for schoolboys, 
thev should be encouraged for another class who 
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are at present almost entirely overlooked bv our | THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM AT THE 
university system, namely, the class of advanced PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
students. A few of them from favoured countries | -—€— Жу Ae ise MER 
are now provided for by the Rhodes scholarships | : LESE Pd NE 
at Oxford, but it is remarkable that while we are | 
establishing all sorts of advanced courses, di- | Y remarks are intended to apply mainly to 
plomas, and research degrees, we have established | entrance scholarships at the public 
no scholarships to enable the poorer student to schools and the universities. 
enter upon these courses, although there are prob- The present system is based upon two principles 
ably many who are better qualified by their pre- | which should be clearly distinguished at the 
vious training for them than for the ordinary outset. The first may be identified with the ori- 
degree course. ginal motive of scholarship donors and founders, 
A kindred need, which is also very often over- namely, the desire to assist those who can prove 
looked, is that for some provision whereby a | their fitness for higher education, but would be 
scholarship may be prolonged for post-graduate | unable to avail themselves of it without monetary 
study. Nothing is more valuable, both for a | jig. 
university and for its better students, than the It is not a little remarkable that, in a country 
maintenance of a considerable body of young men | not Javish in the respect it pays to intellectual 
emploved in rescarch or teaching work, or in distinction as such, the position of the ' poor 
advanced study, under the direction of the uni- scholar’? should have developed into one of 
versity teachers. | ; honour. It is, of course, difficult to disentangle 
Too many men drift away into professions or | motives, but I should say with some assurance 
occupations for which they are not best fitted, | that upon the whole the status of a scholar at 
merely because they cannot afford to stay on at | school or university is sought as much for the sake 
the university at the exact time when a усаг or | of the distinction it confers and the stimulus it 
two of advanced work would supply just the intel- supplies to self-respect as for its money value. 


Headmaster of Clifton College. 


lectual stimulus that they require, and would en- We may, therefore, lay down the second prin- 
able those who possess some originality to show ciple upon which the system is based as the 
their capabilities. recognition and encouragement of superior ability 


_ Another matter of supreme importance is the | and "attainment by means of a special status 
influence of the scholarship system upon ie carrying with it a fixed emolument. The difficulty 
teaching. The present harmful over-training of | of the existing situation arises from the fact that 
certain boys in special directions, and the conse- | these two principles cross each other and are 
quent neglect of others, can only be prevented , applied in confusion. Open competition has 
by Se A the normal curriculum, and by naturally resulted in the bestowal of fixed emolu- 
refusing to allow the examinations to increase їп | ments on those who distinguish themselves in an 
difficulty as they do now; in other words, to cxamination, but may or may not be in need of 
ensure that the scholarship examinations shall set financial assistance. 
the normal standard of curriculum for the abler I do not know whether any attempt has yet 
boys at school, and not a standard which is only | peen completed to estimate the extent of what 
attainable by a few highlv-trained boys of auite | may fairly be described as the malappropriation 
special ability ; just as the ordinary entrance exam- | of charitable funds. Two colleges, one at Oxtord 
inations to the universities, if they are to be | and one at Cambridge, have begun an inquiry 
maintained, onn m me ee standard of | into the whole question, which, I believe, includes 
coer Cumin ror PUEDE Mn ee ЕЕ an attempt to gather statistics as to the number 
То conclude, my SUP RES Ons: шопо пе | of those holding college scholarships, who without 
believe that wd considerable reforms are , them would have been unable to come to the 
needed in university scholarships ; that they | University at all. At present this proportion 
поша Бе iby: COmpeHmn e examinanon of a less | must be a matter of impression. But I think the 
special character, should be in general of less opinion of those who have had most to do with 
value, and should be administered by the Wve | schools and universities would be that the system 
sity; that exhibitions given otherwise than by ' has gone quite wrong cnough to call for reform. 
examination should be administered by the col- In Чеуну sudi reborn ior une s should 
leves; that a certain number of scholarships should Ба Gerace mind d o 
be awarded for advanced or ое work; In the first place, it is most important that no 
ng IC Hire should че hips for these | л | separation should be made between students who 
longing Ordinary оС ОиВ a PUL Goes: need the monctary assistance of a scholarship 
MEN MM POENAE z and those who deem the distinction worth winning 
Stories and Anccdotes for Translation into French. By for ts. аут wales, Тш except S p 
[4 , » 


| 


C. Heath. Vilt+72 pp. (Bell.) 15.— Го those who : 
| : got Cas annot bring themselves to resign the 
thoroughlv believe in the educational value of elementary s rod 5 > 
` Е » ° в . . LU f el I 
rose composition in French this nice little book may be 
- p | It would be disastrous to form a class of neces- 


recommended. Jt contains a number of anecdotes апа 
short stories, with translations of difficult expressions and 


S es > ~ б 4 ар H , HE 7 
some grammatical hints, as well as a vocabulary, which | A paper read before the Иса ай Senec Section of the British 
seems to be complete. r Association at its meeting at Leicester, 1907. 
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a mark of poverty which would in any way debar 
them from full social intercourse on equal terms 
with their fellows. This consideration is of par- 
ticular importance at the universities, where an 
undergraduate’s education depends so vitally upon 
his chances of taking a full and unrestricted share 
in college life. There is plenty of scope for the 
exercise of economy by those who choose to be 
careful in the regulation of their expenses. Ir 
many colleges such economy need in no way 
cramp their social life. But there is a point at 
which it becomes unwholesome, and in order that 
their choice of associates and friends shall not 
be unduly limited, it is necessary that they shall 
start on a level with those who have come possibly 
with a less serious purpose, but nevertheless have 
their share to give and take in the common life. 

I would therefore deprecate any attempt to 
impose a universal limitation upon scholarship 
candidates by demanding a declaration of need 
before the examination. Such a step would not 
only produce an undesirable effect upon the sub- 
sequent status of the scholar, but it would also be 
extremely difficult to exact with any approach to 
accuracy. 

Take the case of a parent who would be re- 
quired to declare whether or not he could send his 
boy to a public school or to the university without 
the assistance of exactly that scholarship for 
which he wishes to enter him. It might be almost 
impossible for him to say ''yes " or “no” to 
. such a question, and it would be equally impos- 
sible for the school or college authorities, before 
they have established any kind of confidential 
relations with him, to ask for such information 
as would enable them to assist him to an answer. 

In the second place, it is important that the 
status of scholar should not be entirely disso- 
ciated from the money grant, which, like the 
scholar's gown, is a sign and symbol of an 
honourable estate. A very small emolument 
would be sufficient to seal the value of the dis- 
tinction attained, but it must be attached thereto 
without question, and quite irrespective of the 
candidate's need. 

The scheme I would suggest is as follows: 
I would reduce the money value of all scholar- 
ships in the first instance to something almost 
nominal. 80 is the usual value of a scholarship 
at Oxford. It is also а common value of entrance 
scholarships at public schools. I would cut them 
all down to £20. The balance of scholarship 
rcvenue would then be converted into augmenta- 
tion funds, from which grants would be made 
privately in full proportion to need. 

The investigation involved in the case of suc- 
cessful candidates would, of course, be difficult 
and delicate. But it must be remembered that 
the authorities would be communicating with 
parents or guardians with whom a personal con- 
nection would already have been initiated. It 
is much easier to ask for confidential evidence 
about a boy who has already been elected than 
about one who is ''trving his luck "; and it is 
easier for a parent to give definite answers to 
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those who, by the fact of the election, have shown 
definite interest in his son. 

Take a concrete instance. A boy is elected to 
au entrance scholarship at school or college, and 
is therefore sure of £20 a year. His father may 
at once apply, and probably has already applied, 
for augmentation. Не is informed of the yearly 
sum for which his son may expect to live reason- 
ably at that particular school or college. He is 
asked to say how much he needs to make up 
that amount, and to give confidential particulars 
which should enable the authorities to satisfy 
themselves that the boy could not come for less. 
It might be only another £,20—it might be £100. 
Whatever it was, the assignment would be alto- 
gether private. 

No doubt mistakes would be made, but it 
should be observed that few colleges or schools 
are without experience in the conduct of such 
investigations. At most colleges there are ex- 
hibition funds, at most schools augmentation 
funds, which are already administered in precisely 
the method described above. I believe that the 
same method would be found practicable on a far 
larger scale. 

I would make one further point. It has been 
suggested that all scholarships should be reduced 
to a nominal amount in the first instance, and then 
augmented upon the result of subsequent exam- 
inations much in the same way that minor are 
converted into major scholarships at Cambridge. 

There is a strong objection to such a method. 
It is to my mind most undesirable that a bov 
or an undergraduate should be liable to this kind 
of financial anxiety while he is at work. Once 
accepted as a scholar he ought to be assured of 
a reasonable easiness in money matters during 
the whole period of his residence, provided, of 
course, that his conduct and industry are satis- 
factory. It is certainly bad to employ this stim- 
ulus except in the last resort. 

In conclusion let me sum up the advantages of 
reform in this direction : 

I. The attractive and stimulative influence of 
this distinction would remain undisturbed. 

2. Competition would be entirely open as 
before. 

3. A very large annual amount would be trans- 
ferred from those who do not need it to those 
who do. 

4. Needy scholars would be delivered from a 
strain which often seriously affects the permanent 
value of their training. 

s. Parents would be confronted with the moral 
obligation not to accept money which they do not 
require. 


Kurzer Leitfaden der deutschen Dichtung. By A. E. 
Cop. кіі + 126 pp. (Bell.) 2s. 6d.—This short history 
of German literature is entirely in German, and is on the 
whole an accurate and conscientious piece of work. If we 
have any fault to find, it is rather owing to the presence 
of unnecessary Fremdwörter, such as Heroen, Konfikt. 
regieren, Medium, and of misprints, such as gefestigste 
(р. 5), Hochaltur (p. 11), klag (p. 25), verbachte (p. 35), 
Studenlied (p. 52), and to occasional negligence of style. 
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THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM AS 
AFFECTING PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.! 


By G. GripLey Rosinson, M.A. 


O no class of schools is the scholarship 
system of greater interest and importance 
than to preparatory schools, both in its 

financial and in its educational aspects. It will 
be convenient to group what I have to say about 
it under these two headings. 

1. FixaNctaAL.—If a boy is to get a public-school 
entrance scholarship, it is practically necessary 
that he should have been trained for the examina- 
tion at a preparatory school. Now and again a 
lad of mathematical promise from a country gram- 
mar school secures election, or a clever boy, 
trained at home by a father with learning and 
leisure and the teaching gift; but these cases are 
comparatively rare; they do not affect the gencral 
rule. It would, however, be a fallacy to infer 
that, because a boy is educated at a preparatory 
school, therefore his parents must be wealthy and 
able to dispense with the help of a public-school 
scholarship to complete his education. Parents 
of narrow means often make self-sacrificing efforts 
to send their sons to a preparatory school, not 
onlv because they regard it as an indispensable 
step to success in winning the scholarship which 
is to help them through the next stage, but also 
because thev believe that a boarding-school is 
the best training-ground for character. More- 
over, preparatory-school masters, who realise how 
much they can do to help professional men of 
moderate means by reduction of school fees, often 
let their sympathy take this practical shape. It 
is, of course, true that a man whose school is 
not full may be glad to accept boys at reduced 
fees to keep up his numbers; but more is done 
than that. Not infrequently, I believe, school- 
masters who have no anxiety as to numbers help 
deserving cases which come under their notice, 
bv charging nominal fees. A considerable num- 
ber of bovs, therefore, who pass through pre- 
paratory schools, are in more or less serious need 
of financial help, and for them public-school en- 
trance scholarships are an inestimable boon. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
many parents who could well afford to give their 
sons a public-school education without extraneous 
help are keen to get scholarships. There is some- 
thing to be said for them. The prospect of win- 
ning a scholarship helps to keep a schoolboy up 
to the mark. How far it is good to appeal to the 
sporting instinct—the love of being first—which 
seems ingrained in the British boy, is open to 
question; but under the stimulus of competition he 
certainly works harder than he otherwise would. 
If successful, he starts well at his public school: 
he is put into a form well above the ruck, and 
the masters keep their eve upon him as a boy 
likely to do the-school credit later. These are 
no slight advantages in a crowded world of per- 
haps five or six hundred boys, with thirty or 
thirty-five in a form. If elected on the founda- 
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tion at Eton or Winchester, he will live for fivc 
impressionable years among an unusually clever 
lot of boys, who will sharpen his wits and give 
him an interest in intellectual things. But, when 
all is said, we cannot get away from the fact that 
the scholarships in many cases go to the sons of 
prosperous people. Now and again, it is true, 
the money value of a scholarship is waived by a 
wealthy but conscientious father, or a mother will. 
prefer one of the boarding-houses at Winchester 
or Eton, under a vague impression that boys are 
more comfortable there than in college. ^ But, 
broadly speaking, I believe it to be true that 
scholarships are regarded by the public as ''so 
many valuable prizes, carrving no obligation, which. 
any boy may win who has brains enough.” ' 
That is the root of the matter. Scholarships have 
come to be regarded as prizes, not as endowments. 
of an eleemosynary kind. So long as they are 
regarded as prizes, they will continue to fall to 
many who may want but certainly do not need 
them. 

What is the remedy? The ideal would be that 
for the sons of rich people the scholarship should: 
be honorary only, and, if a place in college is 
desired, that the money value at any rate should: 
be refunded to the headmaster. But ‘‘ rich ” is a 
relative term, and the most practicable course 
seems to be that recommended by the Roval Com- 
mission on Secondary Education? in 1895, that 
"these scholarships should continue to be legally 
open to all classes, but should be restricted to a 
comparatively low value, the governing body of 
the school being entrusted with a discretion to: 
augment their value in the case of any individual: 
scholar, if they should consider that such augmen- 
tation is required by the pecuniary circumstances. 
of the boy's parents." Something of this kind is 
already done at the R.N. College, Osborne, 
where a large reduction is made in the case of 
ofücers of the Navy and Army, provided they 
can show that the fees paid are a serious burden. 
Such a course, being a matter for private negotia- 
tion, would leave no stigma of poverty on the 
scholar. Ви no individual school, as the Bryce. 
Commission recognised, could carry out such a 
reform by itself ; hence the recommendation that it 
should be required by a general statutory enact- 
ment. If this were done, I believe the moral 
effect would be very great. It would bring home: 
to the minds of many, who now never give the 
subject serious thought, that scholarships were: 
never meant to be prizes. 

II. Epucationat.—In offering entrance scholar- 
ships, the aim of the great public schools (and it is 
with a group of these that the preparatory schools 
are mainly concerned) is confessedly to attract 
boys who will do them credit later by winning 
honours at the universities and elsewhere; and on 
the ground that the universities do not recognise 
all-round equipment, ''specialisation " may well 
be encouraged—to quote Dr. James, of Rugby— 


1 Dr. Rouse in National KR evic:w for October, 1906, s. v. *' Open Scholar: - 
ships." 
? Report, vol. i., p. 303. 
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'* even at the very earliest age.’’! The result is 
seen in the difficulty of the papers set in Latin 
and Greek, the excessive number of hours which 
preparatory schools are obliged to devote to 
classics, and the protest of a large majority of 
these schools ''that no settlement of the curri- 
culum will be satisfactory to their association, 
which imposes on young boys the rudiments of 
three languages besides their own."' 

There is, however, one important function dis- 
charged by the scholarship system which must not 
be overlooked. It supplies the readiest public test 
—I do not say the truest one—of the work and 
teaching of the preparatory schools ; it sets a stan- 
dard. In teaching, as has been well said, it is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between skilled and unskilled 
labour; and anybody with sufficient capital, we 
must remember, might start a preparatory school 
to-morrow. It is inevitable, therefore, that the 
standard of work and effort should vary consider- 
ably between one school and another. Now 
scholarships, especially the more valuable ones, 
cannot be got without teaching ability on the part 
of the masters and steady hard work on the part of 
the candidates on their way up through the school. 
Moreover, such teaching is thorough, if on narrow 
lines, and the abler bovs show results that are 
often brilliant in literary taste and expression. 


On the other hand, the scholarship stan- 
dard fixes the curriculum of the prepara- 
tory school from top to bottom, for the 


dull as well as for the clever; and the effects 
of the system on bovs of moderate or less than 
moderate ability are wasteful and unsatisfactory. 
These boys are overburdened with languages— 
Latin and French at nine vears of age, Greck 
or German at eleven— without gaining much edu- 
cation from them of a humane or literary kind. 
The plain fact is that the public schools have 
not sufficiently considered the curriculum ques- 
tion from the point of view of the boy. "They 
want specialised material, and suggestions for 
reform are too often treated as attacks upon the 
classics and their rightful place in education. 
Whereas what preparatory schools really desire is 
a recognition of the fact that premature special- 
isation in any subject is bad; that children need 
opportunities of development on different lines; 
and that what is best in the preparatory- 
school stage must also be the best prepara- 
tion for the public school. For the secret of 
good teaching is to give the pupil a sense of 
power, and therefore of life and growth and joy 
in his work. Some children will get this sense 
through the study of language, others through 
nature-study or handicraft. But every child ought 
to have the chance of showing in what direction 
his aptitudes lie, of discovering the gift that is in 
him. Even the future ‘‘scholar’’ is the better 
for the alertness of mind which comes of many- 
sided interest: no one ought to be considered 
cultured who is merely bookish, whose eves are 
closed to the problems and appeals of nature, or 


whose fingers are all thumbs. And for the boy 
a a X a шышы 
1 Report of the Headmasters’ Conference, 1297, p. 3t. 


who is stupid at his books to find that he can 
more than hold his own in the carpenter's shop 
or the drawing-school is to gain self-respect and 
a fresh incentive to effort, and healthy employment 
for leisure hours. Character and brains alike are 
the better for the discovery. And there is another 
thing to be considered. Scholarships, it is urged, 
are intended to be capacity-catching contrivances. 
True; but genius is in any case rare, and the best 
practical work in the world is often done bv men 
of quite ordinary capacity, provided that they pos- 
sess the qualities of patience and courage. It is 
not in these moral qualities that English boys are 
generally found lacking. Where they come short 
is in the things of the mind; too many of them 
are intellectually failures. And for this result the 
scholarship system is partly responsible, because 
its influence upon the curriculum has been unfor- 
tunate. We should trust the clever boy more 
than we do to look after himself; the immediate 
need is to remodel the curriculum in the interest 
of the rank and file, the boys of ordinary ability. 
The first step—which could be taken without 
any violent changes of methods and standards— 
would be simplv to postpone Greek (or German) 
and Latin verse-writing to the public-school stage. 
Five or six hours a week, at the very least, 
would then be available for other subjects. More 
stress could be laid upon the teaching of English 
literature and composition, as the main source 
from which, for the ordinary boy, literarv and 
humane education should be provided, and sub- 
jects like nature-study and handicraft would have 
a better chance. Whether Latin would gain bv 
being postponed to the age of eleven or twelve, 
I need not now inquire. But the question brings 
us to another difhculty—that of the teacher and 
his qualifications. The masters in preparatorv 
schools are nearly all public-school men, the pro- 
duct of the traditional methods in education. 
Their teaching of classics has a long and organ- 
ised experience behind it, and in the case of the 
abler boys produces remarkable proficiency. But 
if other subjects are effectively to take the place 
of classics as a means of training the boy-mind, | 
the teaching ought to be of the same quality, 
and this cannot as vet be generally asserted of 
it We have to remember that the teaching pro- 
fession is becoming less and less attractive to 
men who have taken honours at the universities, 
and that, outside the classics, much teaching is 
still in the experimental stage. Already, with the 
reform of mathematics and the demand for oral 
methods in the teaching of French and German, 
complaints are heard of the '' tangle "" in which 
preparatory schools find themselves, of the difh- 
culty of getting qualified assistant-masters. Хе 
are beginning to realise that in dealing with Eng- 
lish literature and composition, the teaching of 
Latin and Greek is not the best model, and that 
better methods will have to be evolved. So, 
too, with nature-studv : it is not enough to pro- 
vide adequate time for it in the curriculum. The 
right kind of teacher will have to be found— 
the man who really has practical knowledge of 
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the subject, and can deal with it in the simple 
language that boys can understand, not the mere 
lecturer, tied and bound to the text-book out of 
which he gives his lesson. Reformers, therefore, 
must ''hasten slowly." The provision of the 
right kind of teacher will take time, and until he 
is available in sufficient numbers we must be | 
prepared for comparatively poor results. But it 
would be a great step to have gained practical 
recognition of the principle that in the prepara- 
tory school intellectual interests of many kinds 
are essential, for the scholar as well as for thc 
average boy. 


CURRICULA OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE committee submit for consideration the 
following conclusions which they have 
reached as the result of their debates : 

I. There is need for secondary schools of dif- 
ferent types, with different curricula or combina- 
tions of curricula : because 

(a) All boys are not suited to the same course 
of study. 

(b) The requirements of the various callings 
upon which the boys will subsequently enter differ 
considerably. 

(c) The needs of the schools differ in a consider- 
able degree, according to {һе economic condi- 
tions of the districts in which they are situated. 

Broadly speaking, however, the secondary 
schools fall into two different types—viz., those in 
which the majority of boys remain till eighteen or 
nineteen, and then continue their education at 
places of university rank; and those in which the 
majority lcave at fifteen or sixteen and proceed 
to business. There is, however, no sharp line of 
demarcation between the two. 

2. The committee consider that one modern 
foreign language should in all cases be begun at 
an early age; but are of opinion that it would 
be a wise educational experiment to postpone the 
systematic teaching of Latin as an ordinary school 
subject till twelve years of agc, and that such a 
change will prove sufficiently successful to warrant 
its adoption. 

On the other hand, they are of opinion that such 
absence of systematic teaching by no means pre- 
cludes its incidental teaching before the age of 
twelve by such means as will naturally occur to 
a fully qualified teacher of young boys. 

The committee also desire to record their 
opinion that the continued teaching of either of 
the two dead languages to boys who, after serious 
trial, have shown little or no progress in, or 
capacity for, such linguistic study has little or no 
educational valuc; and that, though the mental 
training afforded by such study is of great value 
in the case of many boys, yet in the case of 
others such study not only produces no good 


1 Report of the Committee of the British Association, consisting of Sir 
Oliver Lodge (chairman), Mr. C. M. Stuart (secretary), Mr. T. E. Page, 
Profs M. Е. Sacler, H. E. Armstrong, and J. Perry, ay LEE Magnus, 
Principal Griffiths, Dr. H. B. Gray, Prof. H. A. Miers, Mr. A Shipley, 

of. J. Findlay, and Sir William Huggins, appointed to consider and to 
advice as to the curricula of secondary schools; in the first instance, the 
curricula of boys’ schools. 
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results, but does positive harm to their mental and 
moral progress by reason of their incapacity to 
grapple with its difficulties. 

The committee go further, and express their 
doubt whether the authorities in some secondary 
schools have sufficiently recognised this fact, or 
have provided sufhcient alternatives to such lin- 
guistic study. 

3. The committee deprecate any form of early 
specialisation in the education of children, and 
therefore regard with grave concern the fact that 
the entrance examinations at the great English 
public schools give undue prominence to the study 
of Latin (and Greek) in the course of education at 
the preparatary schools, the result being that too 
little time is available for (a) the teaching of the 
mother tongue, (b) manual training, (c) science 
and mathematics. 

4. The committee would deprecate anything 
like State-imposed rigidity in the organisation and 
studies of secondary schools. 

But the committee are led to the conclusion 
that up to twelve years of age there might be 
a broad general course of education for all. It 
would in all cases include careful preliminary 
training in the use of the mother tongue, so that 
it could be used in speaking and writing correctly 
on ordinary occasions, and would further com- 
prise the following divisions : 

(1) Literary; (2) mathematical; 
(4) manual training. 

They consider that a school week of twenty- 
six hours might be divided as follows : 

Literary work, thirteen hours; mathematical 
and scientific work, nine hours; drawing and 
manual training, four hours; while for those who 
after twelve years of age commence the study of 
Latin, the division of time should be: literary 
work, sixteen hours; other subjects, ten hours. 

5. The committee are of opinion that the curri- 
culum in secondary schools suffers gravely from 
the number of subjects which have been crowded 
into it, and they regard this as the most serious 
factor in secondary education at the present time. 
They are of opinion that this '' overcrowding ”’ 
is due to two causes: 

(1) The disproportionate amount of time be- 
stowed in many schools on the two ancient lan- 
euages, which leaves only a small residuum for 
each of the other subjects now increasingly re- 
garded as essential items of education, the result 
being that the pupil obtains only a smattering 
of the knowledge of such subjects. 

(2) The ill-founded belief that the curriculum 
should be an abstract of all modern knowledge. 

6. The committee desire to see a great simpli- 
fication in the arrangement of examinations for 
secondary schools, and they strongly recommend 
that examination and teaching should go hand in 
hand, the examiners co- operating with the 
teachers and acting in conjunction with them in 
order to further the interests of real education. 

The committee would urge upon the universi- 
ties and professions to accept as qualifying for 
entrance the leaving certificates granted by each 
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‘university to the schools which submit to its in- 
spection. 

The aim should be to examine in accordance 
with the teaching, and to pay special attention 
to the special peculiarity of each school, or group 
of schools; and it would be a great relief, and 
at once improve the teaching of the higher forms, 
if the results of such examination were accepted 
by universities and professional bodies without 
further entrance test. 

The committee particularly deprecate any uni- 
form or centrally administered examination ap- 
plied to all the schools of the country. For a 
uniform State examination, if it were made the 
‘door of entrance to all higher courses of study 
and to the professions and Civil Service, would 
‘do much evil, focussing the efforts of teachers 
and pupils upon those parts of the school curri- 
culum in which alone examination is possible. 
Further, the rivalry between schools would cause 
the standard of attainment steadily to rise, until 
the over-pressure became serious, and intellectual 
vigour and independent thought were killed. 

7. The committee feel that no scheme of secon- 
dary education can be satisfactory unless it is car- 
ried out by teachers of learning and force of char- 
acter, and they would urge that every effort should 
be made, by conditions of appointment, by scale 
of salaries, and by retiring allowances, to attract 
a high class to the teaching profession, which 
should be regarded as a very laborious, but very 
honourable, form of public service. Prompt ac- 
tion in this matter is urgent and imperative; for, 
unless something is done without delay, the best 
interests of the schools, and especially of boys' 
day schools, will be sacrificed to a false and dis- 
astrous economy. 
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THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY IN 
: SCHOOLS. 


By Oswarp Н. Latter, M.A. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


HE right of biology to rank as a subject in 
general education is now generally con- 
ceded and its merits recognised. As a 
training in experiment, in precision, and in exact 
reasoning it perhaps has not the advantages of 
physics and chemistry; but in quickening the 
powers of observation it is unsurpassed by any 
of the sciences. Moreover, it deals with pheno- 
mena which perforce must come before every man 
in the daily concerns of occupation and leisure, 
and on which indeed his very existence depends. 
The laboratory and all its paraphernalia are not 
always necessary for its pursuit. 

Of the two biological subjects, zoology and 
botany, the former will receive my attention, 
rather at the request of those responsible for sum- 
moning this conference than because I attach 
superior importance to the subject in which I 
chance myself to have been trained. Twenty 


! Abstract of an address to a combined conference of the Zoology, Botany, 
and Educational Science Sections of the British Association at its meeting 
At Leicester, 1907. 
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years' experience as a teacher has convinced 
me that were I constrained to teach only one 
biological subject my choice would fall upon 
botany for purposes of general education. 

At what age, then, (1) should the studv of 
zoology begin? (2) Along what lines should it bc 
pursued? And what relation should this subject 
bear to the other sciences which find a place in 
curricula? (3) How far may we proceed into zoo- 
logical principles and philosophy? These ques- 
tions apply to class teaching and not to those 
special divisions— elementary technical sets— 
which are for the most part composed of embryo 
medical] students. 

(1) Living animals present great attractions to 
and deeply interest the minds of quite young 
children. Thus there is the ample justification of 
Nature's own authority for a very early com- 
mencement. In the preparatory school and lower 
forms of public schools the standard indicated by 
the term '' nature-study "' is undoubtedly the very 
best form of science training. When applied to 
animal-study this resolves itself into observation 
of habits and life-histories, mcthods of locomo- 
tion, of feeding, and perhaps of breathing ; noting 
of the external form and its special adaptations to 
the circumstances of life. It is essential that each 
pupil shall learn as the result of direct personal 
observation; mere reading and lectures, except 
that they may arouse some interest, are of no 
value. Assuming, then, that each pupil is pro- 
vided with living specimens, the guidance of the 
teacher is needed to direct the attention to the 
important features. And here it is important to 
avoid doing too much. The guidance afforded 
should consist of a series of questions which can 
be answered only as the result of examination of 
the object. To tell the pupils that such and such 
is the case and then request them to verify the 
statement is destructive alike of interest and of the 
beneficial results which are the aim of all science 
teaching. But it is quite legitimate, after all that 
is possible has been found out, to impart a little 
additional information by way of explanation of 
facts observed. For example, supposing that the 
respiratory movements of a frog be under notice, 
we may ask the class to describe the movements 
of the throat, nostrils, ear-drum, and flanks, to 
note the condition of the mouth, to time the fre- 
quency of the various movements, and describe 
their relation one to another; but we shall not 
be wrong subsequently by the aid of a model and 
by blackboard diagrams to get the class to reason 
out, with a little assistance, how the air is forced 
into the lungs by the compression exerted by the 
floor of the mouth cavity. 

(2) Both in the nature-study and in all later 
stages of class teaching the work should deal 
largely, indeed exclusively, with animals that are 
common. Insects, earthworms, mussels, snails, 
spiders, lobsters (crayfish), crabs, centipedes, fish, 
frogs and toads, newts, lizards and snakes, birds 
and the domestic and more familiar British mam- 
mals, form an ample stock of material from which 
to select examples. It is impossible to treat of 
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all, nor is it desirable to attempt to make zoolo- 
gists of everybody. Hence the ''type-method," 
with its underlying idea of evolution, 1s not suit- 
able for purposes of general education. What we 
aim at is rather that everyone shall gain an intelli- 
gent interest and sympathy with the lower ani- 
mals, and shall understand to some extent how 
these live and move and have their being, their 
importance to man in his industries and otherwise, 
and, since man is an animal, something of the 
structure and healthy working of the human body. 

With older and cleverer pupils pure nature-study 
methods become insufficient. As the mind ma- 
tures it must have more solid matter to digest. 
In our enthusiasm for a new method of teaching 
we are all rather apt to supply an infantile dict 
to minds that are not thereby strengthened. The 
first mammal that was evolved in Nature’s work- 
shop probably did not continue to suckle her 
young after they acquired teeth fit for chewing 
solid food. We may, therefore, in our secondary 
stages, proceed to ask more about the ‘‘ how "' 
and the ‘‘ why ’’ of animal phenomena; in other 
words, to begin physiology. But this of necessity 
demands at least some training in physics and 
chemistry ; and I am strongly in favour of inter- 
polating a усаг devoted to the elements of these 
subjects before proceeding further with zoology 
proper. On the other hand, I would not separate 
function and structure into water-tight compart- 
ments, but as far as possible take them together. 

A very large portion of the physiology should be 
human, even when we are dealing with inverte- 
brate animals. A comparatively slight acquaint- 
ence with physical and chemical methods will en- 
able pupils to find out many of the properties of 
bread, milk, eggs, butter, and other foodstuffs ; 
salva is readily accessible for experiments on 
digestive processes, and pepsin and hydrochloric 
acid can be purchased without much difficulty. 
Similarly the essential features in respiration can 
be ascertained with the simplest of apparatus; 
and when these are taken in conjunction with 
experiments on the combustion of foodstuffs part 
at any rate of the metabolic processes becomes 
intelligible. Pupils are always deeply interested 
in human physiology ; indeed, I know no subject 
which holds the attention of classes more firmly; 
and incidentally it may be remarked that the op- 
portunity arises of imparting many a valuable 
lesson in all aspects of hygiene. A very real dif- 
heulty is the question of laboratory work and dis- 
section. In the short space of time usually 
allotted to science, dissection is almost impossible, 
even if there be laboratory accommodation for the 
purpose. Nevertheless a good deal of this can 
be done with some animals (e.g., insects and 
crustaceans), if one rests content with externals 
and then supplements deficiencies by museum pre- 
parations, microscope slides thrown by the elec- 
tric lantern on the screen, and so on. 

(3) It would be valuable to obtain an expression 
of opinion from tcachers present on the questions 
of introducing the theory of evolution and prin- 
ciples of classification, and, if these are to be 


introduced, whether it is best to begin with the 
unicellular animal and work upwards, or to adopt 
the reverse course. My own feeling is that this 
part, the most interesting to the trained zoologist, 
is beyond the grasp of any but one's best class. 
The number of animals with which it is possible 
to deal is but few, and though it is clear enough 
that there is increasing complexity of structure and 
increasing differentiation of function among the 
organs, yet the premisses are not sufficient to 
warrant any conclusion that the higher has been 
evolved from the lower, nor to bring out the 
doctrines of homology. There are two natural 
opportunities of introducing the evolutionary as- 
pect in these general courses. One occurs in 
studying the development of such animals as the 
frog and freshwater snail, where it is possible to 
see the unicellular ovum give risc to the multicel- 
lular adult, and the fish tadpole to the amphibian 
frog. The other can be combined with the prin- 
ciples of classification and homologies, as exem- 
plified in the study of a series of closely allied 
animals, such as can easily be obtained among 
the crustaccans or insects, or, if more convenient, 
in the skeletons of vertebrate animals. The 
typical animals usually employed in university 
preliminary courses stand too far apart and re- 
quire more supplemental lecturing than is advis- 
able in a school course, which has not as its 
object a knowledge of the various styles of anima! 
architecture. 

Lastly, a word of defence against certain oppon- 
ents is necessary. It is by some maintained that 
anatomy and physiology are ‘‘nasty,’’ and even 
indecent, and not fit subjects of education virgin- 
ibus puerisque. To come straight to the main 
point, it is the sexual processes of reproduction 
to which objection is made. It is even urged that 
zoology may be taught if this part of the subject 
be left out. ‘There is no more mischievous sug- 
gestion. Are we to do all we can to encourage 
the study of animal life, and then deny all informa- 
tion and guidance on phenomena which are bound 
to come under observation, as though these were 
something unholy and unclean? Curiosity on these 
matters is natural and inevitable, and it is far 
better, it 1s best, that this legitimate curiosity 
should be satisfied and instructed in a clean, 
wholesome, and scientific way than by any other 
means. It is only so that a reverent respect 
for the whole body, whether of brute or man, 
can be gained. Puris pura omnia. 


Test Cards in Arithmetic. Head Teachers’ 
Quartette Series. Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Years.  (Macmillan.) 15. net per packet.—Each packet 
contains sixty-four cards, with two copies of answers, and 
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ON THE PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN 
OBTAINING MEASUREMENTS OF GROWTH 
IN SCHOOLBOYS.! 


By E. Meyrick, B.A., F.R.S. 
Marlborough College. 

T would seem to be a sufficiently simple task to 
obtain regular statistics of growth in school- 
boys. The subjects are under control, and arc 

available in considerable numbers at regular times 
and places; and they are, moreover, themselves 
usually interested in the process, and therefore not 
unwilling. At Marlborough College we have carried 
out measurements of the whole school (over 600 
boys) on a uniform system annually for more 
than twenty years; but I am told that similar 
accumulations of results are rare, and the infer- 
ence would seem to be that in practice the opera- 
tion is not so simple of execution as it seems. 

To begin with, supposing the authorities of a 
great school decide to take regular measurements 
of their boys, who is to do it? I need scarcely 
say that no salary, emolument, or honour will 
attach to the office; it may sometimes be added 
to the duties of the gvmnastic instructor, but more 
usually some members of the teaching staff who 
are sufficiently interested must undertake it in 
their spare time. The latter is, in fact, the only 
practical course, as the gymnastic instructor will 
not be much interested in the results, and a single 
operator cannot deal efficiently with a large school, 
since the process would be much too long and 
tedious. As a rule, one operator is required for 
each class of measurement, and with this arrange- 
ment the average rate of measurement will in 
practice be one boy per minute. Of course, the 
tabulation and checking of the results by com- 
parison with the previous ycar must also be sub- 
sequently dealt with, and provision must be made 
for their publication. 

The next question will be to decide what mea- 
surements are to be taken; and when these are 
considered in detail and attempted in practice, 
all sorts of minor difficulties appear. It is 
exceedingly troublesome to get good measure- 
ments of anything which is capable of voluntary 
expansion and contraction, such as the girth of 
the chest. If the greatest expansion and 
greatest contraction are measured it will be 
found by experiment that a boy produces different 
results at everv trial; whilst if it is attempted 
to take the normal or intermediate expansion, the 
result is still more untrustworthy. Probably also 
the chest measurement really fluctuates from time 
to time, and the comparison of annual results 
shows many inconsistencies. Measurements of 
the girth of arms and legs are open to the same 
objections, and in addition are troublesome from 
the comparative smallness of the differences to be 
apprehended, so that a numerically small error is 
relatively more serious, Тһе head is not expan- 
sible, but the same difficulty is found of the small 
amount of growth to be measured, complicated in 


l A paper read before the Educational Science Section cf the British 
Association at its meeting at Le.cester, 1907. 
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this instance by possible uncertainty as to the 
amount of hair present. Tests of muscular 
strength or of lung capacity are found not to bc 
trustworthy without considerable practice on the 
part of each boy, and it is impracticable to find time 
for this; some boys produce their best results in 
these very much more readily than others. Height 
and weight are easy to measure, and are not 
variable at will, but the latter at any rate may be 
temporarily affected by indisposition, and both are 
liable to inaccuracies such as will be indicated 
later. The contemplation of these uncertainties 
will probably make the operator dissatisfied with 
his work, and doubtful of the advantage of going 
on with it. 

Errors still more considerable are, however. 
introduced in other ways. Measurements should 
be taken annually, but it is impossible to be pre- 
cise in this matter; if any batch of measurements 
extends over a fortnight (which is about the usua! 
time with us), the error from this cause may 
amount to 4 per cent. if the yearly increase 15 
being considered. A boy cannot always come 
when wanted ; he may be ill, or detained on other 
duties, or forgetful; and the dates and disposition 
of the school will vary from year to year. [tis 
not possible to override other school arrangements 
and functions; and it would not be judicious to 
use too great stringency, and provoke unpopu- 
larity for the service among masters and boys bv 
rendering it too onerous or causing it to clash 
with other engagements. All we can do is tc 
make the yearly interval approach as nearly as 
possible to a real year; but it has to be callea 
a vear in any case. 

Further, the measurements must be assigned to 
a certain age; in practice this cannot be stated 
more accurately than in years and months, and 
there is, therefore, in any given instance, a pos- 
sible error of almost a month's growth. Actual 
error in the statement of the age is also common. 
The personal inaccuracy of the operator has to be 
taken into account; simple as cach operation !5 
when conducted leisurely and in a single instance, 
mental confusion is easily produced when 4 
roomful of boys is being dealt with as rapidly 
as possible. In ascertaining the weight, for 
example, under our system, the operator has to 
notice that the boy has his boots (which he dis 
cards for height), and to calculate the weight from 
a combination of perhaps three different amounts. 
and as the combining weights are continually 
changing, it is easy to become confused as t0 
whether one is using the roo lb. or the 112 lb.. 
so lb. or 56 lb. In checking the results I find 
that unsuspected errors of this kind are not un- 
common. We weigh the boys in ordinary 
clothing; if they had to be specially dressed or 
undressed, much additional time and trouble would 
be required; but it introduces an additional ele- 
ment of uncertainty, since it is a very variable 
factor, according to weather and individual habit. 
The rate of growth in boys is often irregular or 
spasmodic, and hence the interval of a year 
between two measurements is too long for ? 
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proper comprchension of the process; but it would 
be hopeless to , recommend such an increase of 
burden and difficulty as would be involved bv 
more frequent measurements.  Finallv, the indi- 
vidual variation in different bovs is very great; 
two boys of exactly the same age (e.g., sixteen 
years) may differ bv more than a foot in height, 
and more than 60 lb. in weight. 

The impression which a scientifically minded 
operator derives from these elements of perturba- 
tion is that the whole process is so full of inac- 
curacy that it is hardly worth while going оп 
with it at the expense of considerable personal 
inconvenience; and hence he may be tempted to 
abandon it. It is true that isolated instances of 
measurement so obtained are not of a high stan- 
dard of value; but when the figures are con: 
sidered in bulk, the objection disappears. In 
almost every case the error is as likely to be in 
one direction as in the other, and when a great 
number of instances is taken, the errors tend to 
balance each other, and a just average result is 
obtained. What is required, therefore, is not that 
those who are working should stop, but that a 
great number of additional workers should be 
obtained. I thought it might be useful and 
encouraging if I could give some figures to 
show that our measurements, imperfect as thev 
are, do lead to some consistent and interesting 
results. I proposed to myself, therefore, to com- 
pare the heights and weights of boys at Marl- 
berough College now with those of their pre- 
decessors twenty years ago. I took two groups 
of ages, viz., those from fourteen years to four- 
teen years and six months, and those from fifteen 
years and ten months to sixteen years and three 
months, and found the averages for each month 
of age in the two periods 1885-7 and 1905-6 
respectively, and smoothed the resulting curves. 
On comparison of the results obtained I found 
that the boys in the lower group of ages showed 
for the second period an increase of 1} in.—rd in. 
in height, and 441—351 lb. in weight (the grcater 
increase for the higher ages); and those in the 
higher group of ages showed for the second period 
an increase of about 2 in. in height and 8 Ib. in 
weight, as compared with the first period. I am 
satisfied that these figures are trustworthy, so 
far as to show that a very marked increase in 
size and weight has taken place during these 
twenty years. In connection with this I тау 
mention that I am informed by Mr. V. Head, of 
Marlborough, who supplies hats to six schools, in- 
cluding Marlborough College, that unquestionably 
there has been a very marked increase in the 
size of heads of the boys of those schools (in all 
alike) during his forty years’ experience; so that 
whilst formerly he was rarcly, if ever, asked for a 
hat above 214 inches, he is now frequently called 
upon to supply hats of 22 and 224 inches, and 
even sometimes 23 inches. Without attempting 
to account for these facts, I think I may say that 
they support one another, and give good reason 
for thinking that labour spent in the collection of 
these statistics is not thrown away. 
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TYPES OF PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
SCHOOLS.! 
By Ceci: Hawkins, M.A. 
Haileybury College. 

HAT the schoolmaster requires from a 
system of physical measurements is an 
easy means of discovering whether indi- 

viduals or groups of individuals are thriving or 
the reverse. 

A good rough estimate of the manner in whicn 
a boy is thriving can be formed by comparison ot 
periodic measurements of his height and weight. 
In order that the lesson to be learnt from these 
observations mav be sufficiently obvious a system 
of grades is required. Comparison with the rate 
of growth of the mean boy is unsatisfactory; a 
high-grade bov of fourteen will normally grow 
twice as fast as a low-grade bov, while at cighteen 
the low-grade boy should be growing twice as fast 
as thc high-grade boy. 

I have "used for some years a set of tables by 
means of which the height and weight of all bovs 
observed mav be referred to one or other of twenty 
grades—all equally probable—of which grade : 
is the highest. The record of a boy’s growth can 
conveniently be kept upon a form divided by par- 
allel lines into twenty spaces to represent: the 
twenty grades, separate graphs being drawn for 
height and weight. These graphs will be fairly 
level in rather more than 50 per cent. of the cases 
observed. In the majority of the remaining cases 
periods of steady rise or fall will be noted, in 
which the two graphs, as a rule, remain fairly 
parallel. In some cases the graphs are very 
irregular, constant fluctuations being apparent. 
In such cases the fluctuations in the two graphs 
are generally found to correspond. 

Consecutive observations will give the same 
grade in about 50 per cent. of the cases observed. 
The graph normally rises in 25 per cent. and falls 
In 25 per cent., speaking roughly. Any disturbing 
cause will alter these proportions in a group 
affected by it; e.g., in a school in which observa- 
tions are recorded i March, June, and October or 
November I found that in the various intervals 
the percentages were: 


In heieht Up T evel Down 
March to June : 254 53:0 21-6 
June to October ... 33:1 45:7 21-2 
November to March 14-2 47:3 38-6 

In weicht Up Level Down 
March to June 33:5 41:2 23:4 
June to October ... 35:9 41-6 22-7 
November to March 24-4 37-0 38-0 


Variations in chest-girth are far more marked 
than those in height and weight, the chief dis- 
turbing factor being systematic physical training. 
Thus of 225 Haileybury boys—taken as they came 
—who were measured on entrance, and again 
after three terms of compulsory physical training, 
one boy improved 15 grades in chest-girth, three 
boys 13 grades, four boys 12 grades; 12 per cent. 
had gone down from 1 to 5 grades, 14 per cent. 


1 An abstract of a paper read Lefore the Educational Science Section of 
the British Association at its meet ng at Leicester, 19c7. 
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were level, 50 per cent. had improved from 1 to 
3 grades, 15/5 per cent. from 5 to ro grades, and 
S'5 per cent. had improved more than 10 grades. 

Typical schemes of development may be arrived 
at by working out the average grades of the type 
required. E.g., typical athletes grade at 18, 7 in 
height, 5 in chest-girth, 3 in weight, and are 
early developed; typical gymnasts grade 13 in 
height, 7 in weight and chest-girth, the grade of 
height being very uniform throughout their 
scheme of growth; typical scholars grade 9 in 
height and chest-girth, 7 in weight. The import- 
ance of weight as a sign or factor of vigour is 
verv marked. 

For general use I would urge that a system of 
percentile grades be adopted, which should include 
all classes of the population. In order to con- 
struct such a system we require a large number 
of accurate observations, which must include 
children of all ages, subject to every variety of 
condition as regards nurture and environment. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


HATEVER may prove to be the net and 
ultimate result of its labours, the Second 
Congress on School Hygiene may be said 

to have justified the inspiration to which it and 
its predecessor at Nuremberg owed their birth. 
The ground covered by their discussions was, 
indeed, outlined centuries ago; and there are but 
few of the subjects reviewed which may not be 
found debated, and that often with a detail curi- 
ously modern and precise, in the writings of 
Milton and of Locke, of Rousseau, Goethe and 
Basedow, to make no mention of names more 
recent. Nor is this surprising. The problem of 
child-training has been recognised as a problem 
demanding effective solution since the dawn of 
civilisation. Time has not yet changed the human 
material with which it deals so as greatly to alter 
the intrinsic value of this factor in any educational 
scheme. ‘‘ ‘ A sound mind in a sound bodv ’ is," 
writes John Locke, ‘а short but full description 
of a happy state in this world. He that has but 
these two has little more to wish for, and he that 
wants cither of them will be but little the better for 
anything else.” And elsewhere in his ‘‘ Thoughts 
Concerning Education,’’ he puts learning last, 
and thinks it the least part. 

On the other hand, the conditions of life, the 
environment of the child, have changed materi- 
ally and are still in process of evolution. As the 
result of some of the elements inherent in modern 
“civilisation,” new perils have arisen and others 
have acquired greater intensity; while, contempo- 
raneouslv, each generation sees the addition of a 
larger number of the less capable in both mind and 
bodv added to the juvenile population for whom 
education is to be provided. So that, while the 
broad principles involved in training and main- 
taining ‘а sound mind in a sound body "' remain 
practically immutable—since human nature 15 
human nature still—there is ample room and 
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growing need for investigation, collaboration, 
comparison, discussion, and progress in regard to 
every detail of the methods applicable to that 
desirable end. In such circumstances, the value 
of international conferences of experts is obvious. 

Further, the congress just ended seemed to be 
conscious of an influence urging it to an outlook 
somewhat beyond the terms of its immediate 
reference. More than once, following a note 
struck in the president’s opening address, there 
seemed more evidence than heretofore of the 
assumption, clearer and more generallv recognised 
as obligatory, that the child of to-day is not the 
objective limit of its work. This generation of 
children as the parents of the next—the fore- 
fathers of generations yet to be; not merely the 
welfare of the bovs and girls of to-day, but the 
success or the failure—perhaps the survival or 
the extinction—of a nation. Of recent vears 
there would almost seem to have been a kind of 
dim awakening amongst the civilised peoples of 
the world to a realisation of the fact that civilisa- 
tion does not necessarily ensure continued exist- 
ence to the nations that profess it; that it not onlv 
may but does contain within itself the elements 
of self-destruction; and that, in more than one 
direction, there are not wanting signs that these 
are already in operation. From this point of view 
there is no extravagance in asserting that the 
gospel of health, which assumes its least selfish 
and its most effective form in its application to 
the home and to the child, is at once the purest 
and the most practical form of patriotism, as it 
is surely the most necessary. 

Health is of no age or sex or period. The pro- 
phet of hygiene in the school, however—though he 
needs must refer to the home, since his labours in 
relation to the school are relatively futile if they 
be not preceded and seconded by similar efforts 
in relation to the family—has no direct dealing 
with the child prior to what is termed the ‘‘ school 
age." At what year is this territorial limit of 
home life to be drawn? The local education 
authoritv is permitted to consider the wishes of 
parents in this matter to some extent. But there 
Is a practically unanimous consensus of opinion 
that the aggregation of children under six (or even 
seven) vears of age in schools is economically 
wasteful, educationally disastrous, and involves a 
real danger to their own health, besides favouring 
the spread of infectious disease amongst the com- 
munity. Below the age specified, the best train- 
ing is most naturally and effectivelv acquired at 
home and in healthy play with other children; 
failing this, in créches in charge of a bright, 
kindly, and sympathetic nurse, rather than in that 
of a teacher—'' the best-informed teacher is not 
necessarily the best baby-minder.’’ In any case, 
pens, pencils, paper, pins and needles should not 
be handled in school by children under six at the 
earliest, at peril of damage to delicate and unde- 
veloped evesight. Most schools depend on “© na- 
tural ventilation ''—bv doors and windows, &c. 
Under such conditions, size of room does not 
compensate for deficient exchange of air; and with 
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a given allowance of floor-space to each child, the 
small room has a definite advantage over the large 
room. It is a fact that the atmosphere of the 
average elementary-school room is far fouler than 
that of the worst slum dwelling room. 

It is on the threshold of school life, too, that 
we are confronted with the subject of medical 
inspection. No one who has given five minutes’ 
intelligent consideration to the subject would pre- 
tend that medical inspection is a be-all and end- 
all, complete in itself. Standing alone it has and 
can have no value to the child or to the race. As 
the first item essential to formulating and adminis- 
tering a system of social reformation, it is an 
absolute necessity. Briefly, its object will be to 
sample and classify the educational material of the 
nation; to separate those who are fitted to benefit 
by the ordinary educational curriculum from those 
who must be treated more or less exceptionally 
because they are themselves abnormal; to indi- 
cate, in each of these two main classes, those indi- 
viduals who fall short of recognised standards, 
and the measures called for in the several cases; 
to ascertain from time to time the extent to 
which such measures have attained their object, 
and the directions in which they may need modi- 
fication; and, incidentally, in collaboration with 
other agencies, to point out the sources of ill- 
health and infirmity in the child, and to suggest 
the means by which the incidence of these may 
be prevented in the future. 

Although the Board of Education was not for- 
mally represented at the congress, it is quite 
understood that the result of the latter's delibera- 
tions has been awaited in order that the Govern- 
ment may the better formulate the terms of those 
provisions which it shortly intends to introduce on 
this subject. So that we may confidently expect 
that before long a grave reproach to our educa- 
tional system, and one of the most serious obsta- 
cles to its efficiency, will be removed ; and that, as 
Sir J. Crichton Browne observed, '' this dilatory 
country " will at length follow the example of 
France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, Norway, 
Switzerland, Russia, Servia, the United States, 
. Japan, Egypt, the Argentine Republic, and Chili 
in establishing the regular inspection of schools 
and school children, either as a State institution 
or under local organisation. Medical inspection 
must inevitably lead to the devising of measures 
for the prevention and correction of the racial 
perils which it glaringly reveals; for, to quote 
only the most sordid argument, it is clearly 
cheaper to feed a child sufficiently, to attend pro- 
perly to its teeth, to provide it with proper spec- 
tacles, to safeguard its hearing, and to give it the 
special training (if called for) by which alone it 
can benefit, than to waste time and money vainly 
in failing to give it the education which its phy- 
sical or mental disabilities render it incapable of 
assimilating. In this connection every teacher 
will have no small and no mean share. 
be his or her part to separate the obviously ab- 
normal from the normal children at the time of 
their entrance into school life, and to distinguish, 
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from time to time, those who, in a lesser degrce, 
fall short of the usual standard, in order that their 
defects—of cyesight or of hearing, for example— 
may be fully investigated; and to note with intel- 
ligence and sympathy such individual variations in 
health and abilitv as may demand some relaxa- 
tion of educational pressure, or may suggest in- 
cipient discase. 

To this end some training of the school teacher 
in elementary hygiene is requisite—not that parody 
of instruction such as is furnished by a depart- 
mental '' set of printed rules,” but—within limits 
—a knowledge of the subject itself. How valu- 
able this can prove, and how easily and pleasantly 
acquired, are sufficiently proved by the admirable 
work already accomplished by the training col- 
leges in Scotland. Every real teacher is, whether 
he knows it or not, something of a biologist, and 
needs to be so. As Mr. W'oods, of Columbia 
University, puts it, '' The most important dutv 
of the teacher in the realm of hygiene is... 
to see to it, from day to day, that the young 
person is in a normal healthy state. . . . It can- 
not be taken for granted that the child is in the 
best organic state possible. It is the dutv of 
education to know whether the pupil is in his or 
her best possible condition or not; and if not, the 
reason for this should be determined." The 
teacher stands upon the watch-tower, and should 
be intelligently keen to give the signal when 
things go wrong, or better, when trouble of any 
kind is threatened. For the due exercise of this 
function, the teacher must be adequately prepared 
before being allowed to undertake the professional 
task of education. In the acquisition of this 
necessary knoweldge, and still more in its daily 
application, he will find the source of a new plea- 
sure, and in his daily work will meet with con- 
stantlv occurring opportunities of instilling into 
the mind and life of the pupil the elements of those 
great health truths which the child will thus 
absorb almost unconsciously. 

But the instruction of the pupil in the laws 
of health must not stop at this point. To those 
of older growth, a knowledge of elementary hv- 
giene should be imparted as a definite item in the 
educational curriculum, and this in all classes of 
schools, in secondary and public schools no less 
than in the elementary and primary. It is quite 
a mistake to imagine that the study of elementary 
physiology and hygiene is not suitable for the 
young—that it tends to self-consciousness and 
morbidness. It is not enough to let the children 
have healthful surroundings, to develop in them 
an appetite for fresh air, personal cleanliness and 
active exercise, and to rely on the unwritten law 
of the school, the influence of the genius loci, to 
mould them to regular habits. All these things 
are good—they are more, they have an inestimable 
value. But ''why not add instruction to the 
habituation; why not enlighten the practice by 
the theory? ” A good habit is all the stronger 
if it be based upon or supported by knowledge. 
Even in the best schools there exist dangers aris- 
ing from ignorance, dangers which are slow of 
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recognition, and not likely to be guarded against 
or removed by reliance upon rule-of-thumb 
methods. 

There is a hygiene of the mind as well as a 
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disconnected; they cannot really be divorced. 
Under the guidance of the wise and well-trained 
teacher they can be made most usefully to rein- 
force each other. The occasional quict talks be- 
tween headmasters or headmistresses and some 
of their senior pupils on matters of importance 
do not carry less weight if both parties to the 
discussion are reasonably equipped with sufficient 
knowledge of what is essential to the possession 
of a sound body as the habitat of a sound mind. 
Ignorance is not always, or for all ages, the real 
safeguard of innocence. Knowledge is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with impurity: it is, in- 
deed, the foundation of self-respect. To have 
learned to respect one’s body is to have learned 
the basis of self-control. By such knowledge, 
wisely inspired and directed, can best be dissipated 
that ‘‘ malefic miasm of ignorance ’’ which dan- 
gerously clouds the delicate borderland between 
hygiene and morality, hygiene and character, hy- 
giene and religion. By it can best be fostered 
that quality in which the results of modern edu- 
cation are most conspicuously lacking, the sense 
of reverence. 

Here, again, is presented another aspect of the 
value of exercise—always in the open air, if at 
all possible. The influence of ''folk-dancing ”’ 
on young children has been proved in America, as 
well as in some European countries, in promoting 
the physical development as well as the discipline 
and the happiness of the pupils. For the teacher 
as well as for the pupil, appropriate physical exer- 
cises, intelligently supervised, are, in almost all 
cases, a necessary complement of the ordinary 
games of youth and childhood. But there is al- 
ways need for the caution, lest physical and mental 
work should jointly overtax the bodily powers, 
and always the need for securing to each indi- 
vidual a full allowance of sleep. For boys espe- 
cially, military drill has great advantages, and 
training in the use of the rifle gives to it an added 
zest, without at all tending to the development of 
an aggressive spirit on the part of the individual, 
but rather the reverse. It seems clear, if judg- 
ment is to be influenced by the observation of 
those whose actual experience of results best 
qualifies them to speak, that in the establishment 
of cadet corps and shooting clubs, and in the cul- 
tivation of a fondness for participation in con- 
certed outdoor games, such as cricket, football, 
and hockev, lie the best prospect of checking the 
development of ‘‘ hooliganism,” which is, after 
all, only an expression of misdirected energy on 
the part of those who have acquired no taste for 
the active emplovment of their leisure in healthy 
pursuits: and also of correcting that abnormal 
folly which packs the youth of whole cities in 
idle thousands to watch and bet upon a score 
or so of professionals engaged in a game which 
the spectators do not care to play themselves. 
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The need for more health-knowledge, a better 
physical training, and a more sanitary environ- 
ment for the teacher is borne in upon us bv 
statistics which show that in America, at all 
events, the death rate of female school teachers 
from tuberculosis is practically as high as that 
of printers. The mortality for the male teachers 
is about one half of these figures— partly, no 
doubt, because they get more open-air exercise, 
and partly because the chest movements are not 
restrained by corsets. Deficient air-space, imper- 
fect ventilation, the strain of their work, and too 
little sleep are potent contributory causes. Active 
tuberculosis amongst children actually at school is 
comparatively rare; and since children seldom 
expectorate, they seldom act as carriers of infec- 
tion. In its latent forms, however (enlarged 
glands, diseased tonsils, &c.), the malady is much 
more common, and an early recognition of its evi- 
dence is important, in order that the child may 
be subject to effective curative treatment outside 
the school. Meanwhile, important measures to- 
wards eradicating this disease, which needlessly 


claims some 60,000 victims annually in this 
country, consist in the prevention of over- 
crowding in schools, in their efficient. ven- 
tilation and better lighting, and in the 


practice of frequent and regular wet cleans- 
ing of the walls and floors of the school- 
room itself, the use of damp dusters to trap 
the chalk-dust in connection with blackboards, and 
improved sanitation of the pupils’ homes. 

Education has for long been too unsymmetrical, 
a one-sided conception. It has been mainly liter- 
ary and humanistic. ''Its tendency has been 
towards the study of books and words rather than 
of things; and its basis has been discipline, and 
not health." Not too soon are we awakening 
to the sinister significance of facts which warn 
us of perils demanding a readjustment of our 
methods, and which call for a due recognition of 
the rights which the body claims in the copartner- 
ship of man’s humanity. 


EDUCATION AT THE BRITISH 
TION. 


Ву С. F. Daniett, B.Sc. 


N his presidential address to the Educational 
Science Section, Sir Philip Magnus faced the 
question which many have asked: Is there 

an educational science? His conclusion was that 
we are not yet in a position to reply in the affirm- 
ative, but that such a science not only can, but 
ought, to be developed. The first steps are the 
acquisition of data and their svstematisation, in 
order that scientific principles mav be deduced 
therefrom. Dealing mainly with the reform of 
primary education the president referred inciden- 
tallv to the report presented last year to the sec- 
tion on ‘‘ Courses of Experimental, Observational, 
and Practical Studics most suitable for Elementary 
Schools." This able document is full of ideas 
which merit being tested by practical experience 
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of working on the lines laid down therein. It is 
worth while to take down the last volume of the 
British Association reports, and, having dusted it, 
to read this report once more. The process of 
dusting may suggest reflections on our method of 
employing (or wasting ?) that part of the national 
brain-power available for scientific treatment of 
educational problems. A committee of busy and 
often eminent men and women is engaged for 
months in examining into the methods of training 
our future citizens. They confer and report, and 
the report is read, printed, and—shelved. Can we 
not organise some means by which inspectors, man- 
agers, and teachers are in all localities brought 
together to discuss such reports with a view to 
action in the class-room? It would appear that 
only the authors and immediate hearers would 
know what work is being done by the standing 
committees of the Educational Science Section. 
Yet its founder declared at Glasgow that the future 
of the section would depend upon the solid effi- 
ciency of these committees. 

Leaving the readers of THE ScuHooL Wor Lp to 
study Sir Philip Magnus at first hand, I will deal 
briefly with the sectional work, which falls under 
six heads, viz. : anthropometrics in schools, scholar- 
ship systems, secondary-school curricula, the 
teaching of biology, domestic subjects, and tech- 
nical training in relation to schools. 

The discussion on anthropometrics took place 
at a joint meeting with the anthropologists, and 
the various speakers considered the matter from 
their several points of view, so that a really effec- 
tive survey was possible. From the medical side 
Sir Victor Horsley and others dealt with the ques- 
tion in relation to medical inspection of school 
children; Mr. Ramsay Macdonald approached 
the subject from the administrative side; while 
the schoolmaster's practical experience was voiced 
by Mr. Meyrick and Mr. Cecil Hawkins. Mr. J. 
Gray and Prof. Sadler also spoke, and Baron 
Kikuchi explained the experience of the Japanese 
Government, which has statistics relating to the 
health of about a million children. Reports of 
committees (т) ‘‘ On anthropometrics in schools,"' 
(2) ‘‘ On conditions of health essential to the carry- 
ing on of the work of instruction in schools,’’ were 
presented. It was clear from the discussion that 
although the public interest in this subject was 
mainly inspired by а ‘‘ physical deterioration '' 
scare, yet the advantages to be reaped from sys- 
tematic continuous measurement of children were 
to help the teacher in dealing with the individual, 
the headmaster in dealing with the school, and 
the legislator in dealing with the community. 

No better introduction to the scholarship dis- 
cussion could have been wished for than the excel- 
lent paper bv Prof. Sadler and Mr. Bompas Smith, 
who recognised the good effects, past and pre- 
sent, of our scholarship system, and did not con- 
fine themselves to denunciation, as did too many 
subsequent speakers. There was a fairly general 
agreement that the competition for universitv 
scholarships was exerting an unwholesome effect 
by its mercenary character. Principal Grif- 


fiths gave a neat example by quoting the youth 
who could not accept а £40 scholarship, as ‘‘ my 
master tells me I am a fifty-pounder." ‘‘ And,” 
added Principal Griffiths, ‘‘ the boy was right; his 
master had correctly appraised his market value, 
and the boy would take no discount." Several 
speakers pointed out that education was vulgar- 
ised, and premature specialisation forced on 
schools, by the manner in which college entrance 
scholarships are awarded. One professor com- 
plained that he was unable to send his son to 
a preparatory school which did not prepare for 
scholarships, as no such school could be dis- 
covered! The provision of scholarships for girls 
was insufficiently discussed. Once more the 
giving of pseudo-scholarships as a bribe to entice 
pupils into the teaching profession was denounced, 
and once more no defender of the practice was 
to be heard. The desirability of awarding 
scholarships to lead to industrial or domestic 
training was a point made by several speakers, 
and emphasised by the president in his summing- 
up. 
Perhaps the most interesting discussion followed 
the report of the committee ‘‘On Curricula of 
Secondary Schools,’’ Prof. Armstrong directing 
attention to the fact that the Board of Education 
has practically assumed control of the bulk of 
secondary education through its grants and regu- 
lations. Sir Philip Magnus protested against the 
departure by the Minister of Education from the 
usual practice of submitting the policy of his 
department to the criticism of the House of Com- 
mons, and it was mentioned that the sectional 
committee had appointed a ‘‘ watching " com- 
mittee with power to act during the next twelve 
months. Mr. Page also spoke, and it was a 
pleasure to hear him supporting the report, which: 
was presented with luminous annotation by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. The committee has been reap- 
pointed with additions, and asked to report next 
year ''on the sequence of scientific studies.'" 
Prof. Morel (University of Paris) said that a 
new plan had been introduced in France since 
1902. Secondary education extended over seven 
years, divided into two cycles, four years and 
three. In the first cycle five hours a week were 
given to modern languages, and in the second 
cycle they still held their place. For all boys 
between eleven and sixteen a living language was 
a chief subject of study. They aimed at trans- 
ferring the educational functions of the dead lan- 
guages to the living languages, but it was not 
yet possible to gauge the success of the attempt. 

Among the papers on related subjects was a 
useful compilation by Mr. Thwaites, of Wygges- 
ton School, Leicester, on ‘‘ Conditions of Science 
Work in Secondary Schools." Visitors were also 
indebted to Mr. Thwaites for the interesting 
little exhibition of ingenious apparatus which he 
arranged in the school laboratories. Another 
exhibition which well rewarded those who visited 
the Narborough Road Schools was that of hand- 
work from the Leicester Council Schools, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Charles Bird. 
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educationists in discussing the teaching of 
biology in schools, and a large audience heard 
Mr. Latter and those who followed him.  Pur- 
suing the zoological branch, Mr. Latter advo- 
cated (a) nature-study at an early age, (b) the 
study of common animals, with attention to phy- 
siology. He would interpolate a year (at least) 
devoted to physics and chemistry, and deprecated 
any sharp division between the studies of func- 
tion and structure. The paper contained many 
useful hints to teachers. Miss Lilian Clarke de- 
scribed the practical botany work at James Allen's 
Girls’ School, Dulwich. Prof. Hartog spoke 
amusingly, and to the point; he did not hesitate 
to lay iconoclastic hands on certain idols of the 
professional pulpit. Prof. Hickson spoke on the 
training of natural history teachers, and the presi- 
dent urged that biology was especially suited to 
rural schools. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Types of Specialised 
Teaching " were grouped the questions of do- 
mestic and technical training in schools. Prof. 
Armstrong led with a strong paper, entitled ‘‘ The 
Need of a Scientific Basis to Girls’ Education 
from a Domestic Point of View.’’ It is hoped 
that this will be published in extenso; it does not 
appear possible to give a summary that would do 
justice to its author. Incidentally it contained 
valuable suggestions for a course for the prac- 
tical study of foodstuffs. Miss Stevens pleaded 
for a scheme of physiological hygiene, and Mr. 
Hugh Richardson gave one of those clearlv-stated 
bright accounts of practical experiments in class 
teaching which the section has learnt to expect 
from him. Mr. Blair pointed out that one-third 
of the families in London had incomes below 
the '' poverty-line °’ of 24s. per week, and con- 
sidered the teaching of domestic economy with a 
view to a family budget of 28s. per week. From 
this point of view, the application of phvsics and 
chemistry was in nubibus. The antithetical 
grouping of utilitarians and their opponents was 
more marked in this discussion than in anv other. 
The recent report of the Board of Education on 
the teaching of domestic subjects received severe 
castigation from more than one speaker. 

Principal C. T. Millis, in his paper on ‘* Pro- 
blems of Trade Education considered in relation 
to our School System,’’ urged the need for co- 
ordination between elementary schools, trade 
schools, and factories. The reforms needed were 
smaller classes, correlation of school subjects, 
and reform in teaching arithmetic; he asked for 
co-operation between parents, teachers, emplovers, 
and trade-unions. Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald read 
a business-like paper on “ Day Trade Schools for 
Girls." 

The discussions throughout the meeting were 
kept at a high level. No time was wasted by 
wandering from the main points, and the various 
aspects were fairly represented. The whole pro- 
ceedings of the section are much better organised 
than in its earlier vears, and whilst several of 
the earlier workers have contributed to this re- 
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sult, it is not invidious to express our indebted- 
ness to the president and recorder (Sir Philip 
Magnus and Prof. R. A. Gregory) for their share 
in making the Leicester meeting of Section La 
solid achievement of good spade-work in the 
cause of education. It is evidence of progress 
that whereas in 1901 the only association to send 
delegates was the Assistant-masters' Association, 
this year, in addition, representatives were ap- 
pointed by the Headmasters', Headmistresses , 
Assistant-mistresses’ Associations, the Teachers 
Guild, the National Union of Teachers, the Asso- 
ciations of Directors and Secretaries for Educa- 
tion, Private Schools, Preparatory Schools, 
Technical Institutions, and Teachers in Technical 
Institutions. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS.! 


R. FREEMAN was a very young man at 
M the date of his death, and readers of this 
book will be prepared to find some 1mma- 
turity in it; nevertheless, it is a good book, and 
full of food for thought. It is specially interest- 
ing in that the author, himself a public-school 
boy, and evidently an admirer of the only kind 
of school which he knew, is quick at finding 
parallels, such as offer both encouragement and 
warning to the present day. 

-He first describes the Dorian system of educa- 
tion, where he sees the counterpart of our public 
boarding schools. In many respects the likeness 
is close, but in the essential feature of English 
schools, trust and responsibility, the Dorian ideal 
fails, the consequence being that the men who 
grew out of these boys were not fit to rule, and 
were only useful as units under a stern system 
of discipline. There, indeed, they have the advan- 
tage; discipline is the great lack in modern English 
society, as everyone knows, unhappily. The 
Attic svstem, on the other hand, is that of the 
voluntary day school. It is interesting to notice 
that along with this distinction goes the further 
distinction, that in the Dorian system intellect 
had no place, whereas in the Attic system it had 
the first place. This is a confirmation, although 
Mr. Freeman does not clearly see it, of the most 
damaging criticism now urged against English 
boarding schools. We do not believe that it is an 
unavoidable fault—on the contrary; only it needs 
careful treatment, and so long as the boarding 
schools are satisfied with their barren intellectual 
life, so long will the day school, or the schoo! 
which is chiefly of day boys, be superior on the 
whole; provided, of course, means be taken to 
counteract the prevailing fault of day schools. 
lack of cohesion. | 

Mr. Freeman's study brings out other important 
points with force: the necessity for a harmonious 
development of all faculties and the principle of 
enjovment. We hold strongly that all school 
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1 “Schools of Hellas.” An Essay оп th: Practice and Theory of Ancient 
Greek Education, 600-300 wc. Ву K. J. Freeman. Edited by M. T 
Rendall. With a Preface by Dr. A. W. Verrall. xx43o»pp. (Macmillaa 
46. net. 
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work ought to be enjoyable. There is plenty of 
scope for self-discipline, intellectual and moral, in 
any course of education, without adding the 
burden of boredom or distaste. We believe that 
a course of study which causes distaste in ordinary 
bovs is self-condemned, whatever the reason of 
the distaste may be; and this book will do good 
service if it drives home this lesson. Another 
lesson, of course, is the futility of trying to 
educate by means of technical instruction. 

After describing the method of education in 
Greece, Mr. Freeman gives a few chapters to con- 
sidering the theory, and he concludes with a paper 
summing up his subject. Here he draws some 
lessons for our instruction, which we hope may 
be taken to heart. 

The work is based on independent study, and 
exact references are given throughout in footnotes. 
There is no other work of the kind in English, 
and only Girard's in French, which is twentv 
years old. The authorities, if not exhausted, have 
been searched, and a great deal of information 
well digested. We are not always disposed to 
agree with Mr. Freeman's speculattons—where he 
says, for instance, that the debasement of 
Athenian character in the fourth century was due 
to their absorption in intellectual pursuits. But 
we acknowledge with gratitude the suggestiveness 
of the book, and its rich and well-arranged mass 
of information. The illustrations are excellent, 
and their being printed in black on brick-red paper 
makes them very like the vases from which they 
come. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR: 


HE first three of these books are of less 
importance than the remainder, and with 
them we begin. Mr. Rose supplies much 

useful information, with copious exercises. He 
writes for young pupils, including, we regret, in- 
fants. Why should infants be expected, for in- 
stance, to complete the ellipsis of ‘‘ He is younger 
than I °? Let them even say '' than me,” and be 
happy. Mr. Wilsden suggestively explains how he 
imparts in a minimum of time the minimum of Eng- 
lish grammar boys require for their Latin work. 
Sometimes (e.g., on ing-forms) he might be fuller. 
He is the very antithesis of Mr. Rose. The latter 
believes in multiplying details for master and 
pupil: the former declares that for both details 
are useless. 

Each page of ''Notes"' has three columns— 
“ Heads ’’; ‘‘ Examples and Truths "' ; ** Method.’’ 
The book seeks in briefest space to show how 
to teach every possible English subject. We 
fear its curtness tends to '' cram,” not to educa- 


! **Elementary English Grammar through Composition." By J. D 


Rose, уһі--ст7 pp. (Bell) тя. 

"The Teaching of English Grammar and Elementary Latin." By 
L W. Wilsden  r3o pp. (Hlackie.) 1s. net. 

‘Notes of Lessons on English." 208 pp. (Pitman.) 3s. 6d. 

"Punctuation as a Means of Expression.” By A. E. Lovell. от pp. 
(Pitman.) зз. 64. 

“ Elementary Enel'sh Composition." By T. F. Huntington.  xxii-- 


357 pp. (The Macmillan Company.) 2‹. net. 
" Manual of Composition and Rhetoric.” By J. H. Gardiner, G. L. 
d. 


Kittredge, and S. L. Arnold. хі+ соо pp. (Ginn.) 45s. 64. 
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tion. Neither is it always correct. For instance, 
blank verse is merely called ‘‘a type of poetry 
which is not divided into stanzas,’’ and ‘‘ Milton, 
Pope, &c.,’’ are the examples given! 

Mr. Lovell's '' Punctuation" is a masterly 
study—philosophical, historical, sesthetic, and 
practical. It inclines, however, to turn a good 
servant into a hard tyrant. Mannerisms like the 
following grow wearisome: ‘‘ The reason, as 
Macaulay would have said, is obvious ’’; ‘‘ Not 
that progress is always a good thing: the swine 
of Gadara in their madness made extraordinary 
progress." 

The general superiority of American to English 
books on English composition is partly explained 
by the greater attention devoted to the subject 
in America. Mr. Huntington's ''ideal pro- 
gramme '" gives, the first year, grammar two 
hours weekly, composition three or four; the 
second year, grammar four (or five) hours, com- 
position three (or two). With the longer time, 
the greater elaboration of American text-books 15 
intelligible. We wonder if the elaboration en- 
courages mechanical work and stifles individu- 
alty. The books under review are excellently 
planned, with details carefully worked out, while 
appropriate extracts from standard writers serve 
as models for the handling of themes. Mr. Hunt- 
ington starts by emphasising the necessity of 
having something to say, and of saying it in 
one’s own words, to someone, and in the best 
manner. He then lucidly discusses paragraphs, 
sentences, words, and the various types of com- 
position. His subjects for practice are mostly 
selected from the everyday life——work and play— 
of American boys and girls. Further material is 
afforded by fifteen pictures—landscape, portrait, 
incident, architecture. 

The ‘‘ Manual ’’ covers the same ground, but 
in a much more advanced way, laying stress, for 
example, on rhetoric. It handles effectively and 
with attractive illustrations the principles under- 
lying narrative, description, exposition, argument, 
drama: in fact, it presents a study of literary 
theory and practice. Barring orthography, we 
unreservedly recommend the ''Manual" We 
refrain from saying the same of Mr. Huntington's 
book only because it is so racy of America. Its 
American spellings, idioms and exercises, which 
render it ‘‘ worthful’’ (his own word) there, 
diminish its school value here. 

Racine, Athalie. Edited by G. H. Clarke. xxii- 106 pp. 
(Blackie.) 10d.—We can speak highly of this edition. 
The introduction and the notes are excellent. We can only 
offer comments on some trifling points. On p. iv a refer- 
ence to the rivalry of Pradon might have been made. On 
p. xii the pronunciation of the proper names might have 
been indicated in phonetic transcript, as this is emploved 
elsewhere. On p. xiii the mode of scanning is unfor- 
tunate; it suggests that the alexandrine consists of feet, 
each of two syllables. What (we ask in humble ignorance) 
is the connection between les cohortes de ses fiers étrangers 
and the modern use of '' mailed fist " (p. 85)? The ex- 
pression ‘f vowel h '' (note оп 1. 269) strikes us as singularly 
unhappv. 
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THE APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD TO EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS.! 


By Sir РиплР Macnus, B.Sc., B.A., M.P. 


Is there an educational science, and if so, what is its 
scope and on what foundations does it rest? The object 
of the British Association is the advancement of science, 
and year by year new facts are recorded in different 
branches of inquiry, on which fresh conclusions can be 
based. The progress of past years, whether in chemistry, 
physics, or biology, can be stated. Can the same be said, 
and in the same sense, of education? It is true that the 
area of educational influence is being constantly extended. 
Schools of every type and grade are multiplied, but is there 
any corresponding advance in our knowledge of the prin- 
ciples that should govern and determine our educational 
efforts, or which can justify us in describing such know- 
ledge as science? If we take science to mean, as 
commonly understood, organised knowledge, and if we are 
Мо test the claim of any body of facts and principles to 
be regarded as science by the ability to predict, which the 
knowledge of those facts and principles confers, can we 
‘Say that there exists an organised and orderly arrangement 
of educational truths, or that we can logically, by any 
causative sequence, connect training and character cither 
in the individual or in the nation? Can we indicate, with 
any approach to certainty, the effects on either the one or 
the other of any particular scheme of education which 
may be provided? It is very doubtful whether we can say 
that educational science is yet sufficiently advanced to 
satisfy these tests. 

But although education may not yet fulfil all the con- 
ditions which justify its claim to be regarded as a science, 
we are able to affirm that the methods of science, applic- 
able to investigations in other branches of knowledge, 
are equally applicable to the elucidation of educational 
problems. To have reached this position is to have made 
some progress. For we now see that if we are ever to 
succced in arriving at fixed principles for guidance in 
determining the many difficult and intricate questions 
which arise in connection with the provision of a national 
system of education, or the solution of educational 
problems, we must proceed by the same methods of logical 
inquiry as we should adopt in investigating any other 
subject-matter. 

In order to bring education within the range of subjects 
which should occupy a place in the work of this associa- 
tion, our first efforts should be directed towards obtaining 
a sufficient body of information from all available sources, 
past and present, to afford data for the comparisons on 
which our conclusions may be based. One of the five 
articles of what is known as the Japanese Imperial Oath 
states, “© Knowledge shall be sought for throughout the 
whole world, so that the welfare of the Empire may be 
promoted "; and it may certainly be said that, as the 
welfare of our own Empire is largely dependent on educa- 
tional progress, a wide knowledge of matters connected 
with education is indispensable, if we are to make advances 
with any feeling of certainty that we are moving on the 
right lines. 

There can be no doubt that of late years we have 
acquired a mass of valuable information on all sorts of 
educational questions. We are greatly indebted for much 
of our knowledge of what is being done in foreign countries 
to the reports of different commissions, and more par- 
ticularly to those special reports issued from the Board 


1 From the presidential address to the Educational Science Section of the 
British Association a£ its meeting at Leicester, 1907. 
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of Education, first under the direction of my predecessor 
in this chair, Prof. Sadler, and latterly of his successcr 
at the Board, Dr. Heath. But much of the information 
we have obtained is still awaiting the hand of the scientific 
worker to be properly co-ordinated and arranged. А 
careful collation of facts is indispensable if we are to 
deduce from them useful principles for our guidance, and 
unfortunately we in this country are too apt to rest content 
when we have provided the machinery for the acquisition 
of such facts without taking the necessary steps to com- 
pare, to co-ordinate, and to arrange them on some scientific 
principle for future use. 

The consideration of education as a subject capable of 
scientific investigation is complicated bv the fact that it 
necessarily involves a relation—the relation of the child 
or adult to his surroundings. It cannot be adequately 
considered apart from that relation. We may make à 
study of the conditions of the physical, intellectual, and 
ethical development of the child, but the knowledge so 
obtained is only useful to the educator when considered 
in connection with his environment and future needs, and 
£he means to be adopted to enable him, as he grows ic 
physical, intellectual, and moral strength, to obtain a 
mastery over the things external to him. Education must 
be so directed as to prove the proposition that “` Knowledg: 
is Power." It can only be scientifically treated when so 
considered. Education is imperfectly described when re- 
garded as the means of drawing out and strengthening 
a child's faculties. It is more than this. Any practical 
definition takes into consideration the social and economi. 
conditions in which the child is being trained, and the 
means of developing his faculties with a view to the 
attainment of certain ends. 

It is in Germany that this fact has received the highrs: 
recognition and the widest application, and for this reason 
we have been accustomed to look to that country for 
guidance in the organisation of our schools. We have 
looked to Germany because we perceived that some relaticn 
had been there established between the teaching given te 
the people and their industrial and social needs; and 
further, that their success in commerce, in military and 
other pursuits, was largely due to the training provided 
in their schools. Unmindful of the fact that education is 
a relation, and that consequently the same system oí 
education is not equally applicable to different conditions. 
there were many in this country who were only too read: 
to recommend the adoption of German methods in our 
own schools. Experience soon showed, however, that what 
may have been good for Germany did not apply to England, 
and that, in educational matters certainly, we do well io 
follow Emerson, who, when addressing his fellow citizens. 
declared : ** We will walk on our own feet; we will werk 
with our own hands, and we will speak our own minds." 
Still, the example of Germany and the detailed inform:- 
tion which we have obtained as to her school organisation 
and methods of instruction have been serviceable to us. 

Whilst all information on educational subjects ! 
valuable, I am disposed to think that in our efforts te 
construct an educational science we may gain more by 
inquiring what has been effected in some of the new: 
countries. Wherever educational problems have been care 
fully considered and schemes have been introduced w^ 
the express intention and design of training citizens і" 
the service of the State and of increasing knowledge w't* 
a view to such service, those schemes тау be studimi 
with advantage. Thus we may learn much from what 5 
now being done in our colonies. Their efforts are mor’ 
in the nature of experiments. Our colonies have been wise 
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enough not to imitate too closelv our own or any foreign 
system. They have started afresh, free from prejudice 
and traditions, and it is for this reason that I look for- 
ward with interest to the closer connection in educational 
matters of the colonies with the mother country, and I 
believe that we shall gain much knowledge and valuable 
experience from the discussions of the Federal Conference 
which has recently been held in London, and which, I 
understand, is to be repeated a few vears hence. 

But valuable as ure the facts, properly collated and 
Systematically arranged, which a knowledge of British and 
foreign methods may atford us in dealing scientifically 
with any educational problem, it is essential that we should 
be able to test and to supplement the conclusions based on 
such knowledge, whenever it is possible, by direct experi- 
ments, applicable to the matter under investigation. We 
have not yet recognised the extent to which experiments 
in education, as in other branches of knowledge, may help 
in enabling us to build up an educational science. Some 
years since there was established in Brussels an role 
modele in which educational experiments were tried. I 
visited the school in the year 1880, and I could easily 
point to many improvements in primarv education which 
found their wav from that school through the schools of 
Belgium and France to our own country, and, indeed, to 
other parts of the world. From a special report on schools 
in the north of Europe, recentlv published bv the Board 
of Education, we learn that in Sweden the value of such 
experiments is fully recognised. We are told that in that 
country ''it was early felt that the uniformity in State 
schools was of so strict a kind that some special provision 
should be made fer carrying out educational experiments,” 
and experiments in many directions have been made, 
mainly in private schools, which receive, however, special 
subventions from the State. We gather from the same 
report that the State regards the money as well earned 
‘if the school occasionally originates new methods from 
which the schools can derive profit." I venture to think 
that experimental schools might with advantage be 
organised under the direction of some of our larger local 
authorities. The children would certainly not suffer by 
being made the subjects of such experiments. The intelli- 
gent teaching which thev would receive—for it is only the 
most capable teachers who should be trusted with such 
experiments—would more than compensate for any 
diminution in the amount of knowledge which the children 
might acquire, and indeed such experimental schools might 
be conducted under conditions which would ensure sound 
instruction. Many improved methods of teaching are 
constantly advocated, but fail to be adopted because there 
is no opportunity of giving them a fair trial. As a general 
rule it is only by the effort of private individuals ог 
associations that changes in system are effected, and 
teachers are enabled to escape from the old grooves on to 
new lines of educational thought and practice. It is not 
ditticult to refer to тапу successful experiments. The 
general introduction into our schools of manual training 
was the direct result of experiments carefully arranged and 
conducted by a joint committee of the City Guilds and 
the late London School Board. Experiments in the 
methods of teaching physical science, chemistry, and 
geometry have been tried, with results that have led to 
changes which have revolutionised the teaching of those 
subjects. The age at which the studv of Latin should 
be commenced with a view to the general education of 
the scholar has been the subject of frequent trial. I would 
like to see such experiments more systematically organised, 
and I am quite certain that the curriculum of our rural 
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and of our urban schools would soon undergo very con- 
siderable changes if the suggestions of competent authori- 
ties could receive a fair trial under conditions that would 
leave no manner of doubt as to the character of the 
results. 

It would seem, therefore, that if our knowledge of the 
facts and principles of education is not vet sufficiently 
organised to enable us to determine a priori the effect 
on individual or national character. of any suggested, 
changes, education is a subject that may be studied and 
improved bv the application to it of scientific method, bv 
accurate observation of what is going on around us, and 
by experiments thoughtfully conducted. This is the justiti- 
cation of the inclusion of the subject among those that 
occupy the attention of a separate section of this associa- 
tion. Our aim here should be to apply to educational 
problems the well-known canons of scientific inquiry ; and, 
seeing that the conditions under which alone any investi- 
gation can be conducted are in themselves both numerous 
and complicated, it is essential that we should endeavour 
to liberate, as far as possible, the discussion of the subject 
from all political considerations. Such investigations are 
necessarily difficult. We have to determine both statically 
and dynamically the physical, mental, and moral condition 
of the child in relation to his activities and surroundings, 
and we have further to discover how he is influenced bv 
them, how he can affect them, and the character of the 
training which will best enable him to utilise his experi- 
ences, and to add something to the knowledge of to-dav 
for future service. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted progress which we have 
made, it cannct be denied that in this country there still 
exists a large amount of educational unrest, of dissatisfac- 
tion with the results of our efforts during the last thirtv 
vears. This is partly due to the fact that there is much 
loose thinking and uninformed expression of opinion on 
educational questions. No one knows so little as not to 
believe that his own opinion is worth as much as another's 
on matters relating to the education of the people. In 
this way statements, the value of which has not been 
tested, pass current as ascertained knowledge, and very 
often ill-considered legislation follows. In this country, 
too, the difficulty of breaking away from ancient modes 
of thought is a great drawback to educational progress. 
Suggestions for moderate changes, which have been most 
carefully considered, are deferred and decried if they de- 
part, to any great extent, from established custom, and 
the objection to change verv often rests on no historical 
foundation. Occasionally, too, the change proposed is 
itself only a reversion to a previous practice, which was 
rudely broken by thoughtless and unscientific reformers. 
The opposition which was so long raised to the establish- 
ment of local universities was largely due to want of know- 
ledge on the subject; and certainly the creation, some 
seventy vears ago, of a teaching university in London was 
actually hindered through a mere prejudice, which broader 
views as to the real purposes of university teaching and 
fuller information on the course of university development 
would have removed. 

There never was a time perhaps when it was more 
necessary than now that education should be regarded 
dispassionately, apart from political bias, as a matter of 
vital interest to the people as a whole. Education nowa- 
days is a question which affects not only the life of a few 
privileged, selected persons, but of the entire body of 
citizens. The progress that has been made during the last 
few vears in nationalising our education has been very 
rapid. It may be that it has been too rapid, that sufficient 
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thought has not been given to the altered social and in- 
dustrial conditions which have to be considered. We have 
witnessed a strong desire and a successful effort to multiply 
secondary and technical schools and to open more widelv 
the portals of our universities. "The object of the desire 
is good in itself. As the people grow in knowledge the 
demand for higher education will increase; but the serious 
question to be considered is whether the kind of education 
which was supplied in schools, founded centuries ago to 
meet requirements very different from our own, is equally 
well adapted to the conditions which have arisen in a 
state of society having other needs and new ideals. 

Very rightly our students in training for the profession 
of teachers are expected to study the writings of Locke, 
Rousseau, Milton, Montaigne, and others; but many are 
apt to overlook the fact that these writers had in view a 
different kind of education from that in which modern 
teachers are engaged, and that their suggestions, excellent 
as many of them are, were mainly applicable to the in- 
struction to be given by a tutor to his private pupil, and 
had little or no rcference to the teaching of the children 
of the people in schools expressly organised for the educa- 
tion of the many. Only recently have we come to realise 
that a democratic svstem of education, a svstem intended 
to provide an intellectual and moral training for all citizens 
of the State, and so organised that, apart from any 
consideration of social position or pecuniary means, it 
affords facilities for the full development of capacity and 
skill wherever they may occur, must be essentially different 
in its aims and methods from that under which many of 
us now living have been trained. It has also been brought 
home to us that the marvellous changes in our environ- 
ment, in the conditions under which we live and work, 
whether in the field, the factory, or the office, have 
necessitated corresponding changes in the education to be 
provided as a preparation for the several different pursuits 
in which the people generally are occupied. Yet, notwith- 
standing these great forces which have broken in upon 
and disturbed our former ideals, forces the strength and 
far-reaching effects of which we readily admit, we still 
hesitate to face the newly arisen circumstances and to 
adapt our educational work to its vastly extended area of 
operation and to the altered conditions and requirements 
of modern life. 

When I say we hesitate to face the existing circum- 
stances I do not wish to be misunderstood. As a fact, 
changes are continually being discussed, and are from 
time to time introduced into our schools. But such modifi- 
cations of our existing mcthods are generally isolated and 
detached, and have little reference to the more compre- 
hensive measures of reform which are now needed to bring 
our teaching into closer relation with the changed con- 
ditions of existence consequent on thc alterations that have 
taken place in our social life and surroundings. 

Four vears ago, it will be remembered, a committee of 
this section was appointed to consider and to report upon 
the '' Courses of Experimental, Observational, and Prac- 
tical Studies most suitable for Elementary Schools." That 
committee, of which I had the honour to be chairman, 
presented a report to this section at the meeting of the 
association held last vear at York. The general con- 
clusion at which it arrived was that “ the intellectual 
and moral training, and indeed to some extent the physical 
training, of bovs and girls between the ages of seven and 
fourteen would be greatly improved if active and con- 
structive work on the part of the children were largely 
substituted for ordinarv class teaching, and if much of 
the present instruction were made to arise incidentally out 
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of, and to be centred around, such work.” It is too early, 
perhaps, to expect that the suggestions made in that report 
should have borne fruit, but I refer to it because it illus- 
trates the difference between the spasmodic reforms which 
from time to time are adopted, under pressure from bodies 
of well-meaning representatives of special interests, and 
the well-considered changes recommended by a committee 
of men and women of educational experience who have 
carefully tested the conclusions at which they have arrived. 

The three R’s, and much more than that, are essential 
and incidental parts of elementary education. But what 
is needed is a Leitmotif—a fundamental idea underlving 
all our efforts and dominating all our practice, and I 
venture to think that that idea is found in basing our 
primary education on practical pursuits, on the knowledge 
gained from actual things, whether in the field, the work- 
shop, or the home. 

Instead of fetching our ideas as to the training to be 
given in the people's schools from that provided in our 
old grammar schools, we should look to the occupations 
in which the great mass of the population of all countries 
are necessarily engaged, and endeavour to construct thereon 
a:svstem with all such additions and improvements as may 
be needed to adapt it to the varied requirements of modern 
life. Bv this process—one of simple evolution adjusted to 
everyday needs—a national system of education might be 
built up fitted for the nation as a whole—a svstem founded 
on ideas verv different from those which, through many 
centuries, have governed the teaching in our schools. In 
the practical pursuits connected with the field, the work- 
shop, and the home, and in the elementary teaching of 
science and letters incidental thereto, we might lav the 
foundation of a rational system of primarv education. 

These three objects—the field, the workshop, and the 
home—should be the pivots on which the scheme of in- 
struction should be fixed, the central thoughts determin- 
ing the character of the teaching to be given in rural and 
urban schools for bovs and girls. It was Herbart who 
insisted on the importance of creating a sort of centre 
around which school studies should be grouped with a 
view to giving unitv and interest to the subjects of instruc- 
tion. I have elsewhere shown how a complete system of 
primary education тау be evolved from the practical 
lessons to be learned in connection with outdoor pursuits, 
with workshop exercises and with the domestic arts, and 
how, bv means of such lessons, the child's interest may 
be excited and maintaincd in the ordinary subjects of 
school instruction, in English, arithmetic, elementary 
science, and drawing. In the proposals I am now advo- 
cating I am not suggesting any narrow or restricted 
curriculum. Оп the contrary, I believe’ that, by widening 
the child’s outlook, by closely associating school work 
with familiar objects, vou will accelerate his mental 
development and quicken his power of acquiring know- 
ledge. I would strongly urge, however, that the child 
should receive less formal teaching, that opportunities for 
sclf-instruction, through outdoor pursuits, or manual 
exercises, or the free use of books, should be increased, 
so that as far as possible the teacher should keep in view 
the process bv which in infancy and in early life the child's 
intelligence is so rapidly and = marvellously stimulated. 
Already we have discovered that our scientific attitude 
towards primary education has caused us to overlook the 
essential difference between the requirements of country 
and of town life, and the training proper to boys and 
girls. Our mechanical methods of instruction, as laid 
down in codes, make for uniformity rather than diversity. 
and we are only now endeavouring, by piecemeal changes, 
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to bring our teaching somewhat more closely into relation 
with existing needs. But the inherent defect of our system 
is that we have started at the wrong end, and, instead of 
evolving our teaching from the things with which the 
child is already familiar, and in which he is likely to 
find his life's work, we have taken him away from those 
surroundings and placed him in strange and artificial con- 
ditions, in which his education seems to have no necessary 
connection with the realities of life. 

The problem of primary education is to teach by prac- 
tical methods the elements of letters and of science, the 
art of accurate expression, the abilitv to think and to 
control the will; and the ordinary school lessons should 
be such as lead to the clear apprehension of the processes 
that bring the child into intimate relation with the world 
in which he moves. During the last few vears the import- 
ance of such teaching has dimly dawned upon our educa- 
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tional authorities, but, instead of being regarded as 
essential, it has been treated as a sort of extra to be 
added to a literary curriculum, already overcrowded. 


What is known as manual training is to some extent 
encouraged in our schools, but it forms no part of the 
child’s continuous education. It is still hampered with 
conditions inconsistent with its proper place in the curri- 
culum, and is unco-ordinated with other subjects of instruc- 
tion. Moreover, no connecting link has vet been forged 
between the teaching of the Kindergarten and workshop 
practice in the school. We speak of lessons in manual 
training as something apart from the school instruction, 
as something outside the school course, on the teaching of 
which special grants are paid. Twenty or thirty years ago 
people used to talk about '' teaching technical education," 
and from this unscientific way of treating the close con- 
nection that should exist between hand-work and brain- 
work our authorities have not vet freed themselves. 

lt is true we have long since passed that stage when it 
was thought that the object of instruction in the use of 
tools was to make carpenters or joiners; but, judging 
from a report recently issued by the Board of Education, 
it would seem that it is still thought that the object of 
cookery lessons to children of twelve to fourteen years of 
age is the training of professional cooks. Until the 
Board’s inspectors can be brought to realise that the aim 
and purpose of practical instruction in primary schools, 
whether in cookery or in other subjects, is to train the 
intelligence through familiar occupations, to show how 
scientific method may be usefully applied in ordinary 
pursuits, and how valuable manipulative skill may thus 
be incidentally acquired, it does not seem to me that they 
themselves have learned the most elementary principles of 
their own profession. An anonymous teacher, writing 
some weeks since іл the Morning Post, said : '* The cookery 
class can be made an invaluable mental and moral train- 
ing ground for the pupils, the most stimulating part of 
primary education. It teaches unforgettable lessons of 
cleanliness and order, of quickness and deftness of move- 
ments. The use of -the weights and scales demands 
accuracy and carefulness, and the raw materials punish 
slovenliness or want of attention with a thoroughness 
which the most severe of schoolmasters might hesitate to 
use. Practical lessons in chemistry should form an 
important feature of each class. . . . The action of heat 
and moisture on grains of rice provides an_ interesting 
lesson on the bursting of starch cells, and the children’s 
imagination is awakened by watching the hard, isolated 
atoms floating in milk change to the creamy softness 
of a properly made rice pudding. The miraculous change 
in the oily white of egg when it is beaten into a mountain 
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of snowy whiteness gives them interest in the action of 
air and its use in cookery.” 

Can the teaching of grammar or the analvsis of sentences 
provide lessons of equal value in quickening the intelli- 
gence of young children? | 

І must add one word before passing from this suggestive 
illustration of the value of scientific method in the treat- 
ment of educational questions. We live in a democratic 
age, and any proposed reform in the teaching of our 
primary schools must be tested by the requirement that 
the revised curriculum shall be such as will provide, not 
only the most suitable preparatory training for the occupa- 
tions in which four-fifths of the children will be subse- 
quently ensated, but will, at the same time, enable them 
or some of them to pass without any breach of continuity 
from the primary to the secondary school. There must 
be no class distinctions separating the public elementary 
from the State-aided secondary school. The reform I have 
suggested is unaffected by such criticism. The practical 
training I have advocated, whether founded on object 
lessons furnished by the field, the workshop, or the home, 
would prove the most suitable for developing the child’s 
intelligence and aptitudes and for enabling him to derive 
the utmost advantage from attendance at anv one of the 
different types of secondary schools best fitted for his 
ascertained abilities and knowledge. The bent of the 
child's intellect would be fully determined before the age 
when the earliest specialisation would be desirable. No 
scheme of instruction for primary schools can be regarded 
as satisfactory which is not so arranged that, whilst pro- 
viding the most suitable teaching for children who perforce 
must enter some wage-earning pursuit at the age of four- 
teen, or at the close of their elementary-school course, 
shall at the same time afford a sound and satisfactory 
basis on which secondary and higher education may be 
built. And I hold the opinion, in which I am sure all 
teachers will concur, that a scheme of primary education 
pervaded by the spirit of the Kindergarten which, by prac- 
tical exercises, encourages observation and devclops the 
reasoning facultics, and creates in the pupil an understand- 
ing of the use of books, would form a fitting foundation 
for either a literary or a scientific training in a secondary 
school. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP SYSTEM AT OXFORD 
AND САМВКІРСЕ.! 


By Dr. H. B. Baker, F.R.S. 


THE present system of open scholarships at the older 
universities owes its existence to Richard Jenkyns, Master 
of Balliol, 1819-1854. Until about eighty vears ago help 
was given to students in two ways. There were scholar- 
ships, confined to particular schools, districts, or families, 
and there were servitorships or sizarships, the holders of 
which did not necessarily possess very high intellectual 
qualifications, but who were essentially poor men. 
Jenkyns’s svstem was the offering of scholarships, after 
a competitive examination, to schoolboys without any 
reference to the question as to whether the money was 
or was not needed for their university education. The 
status of scholars was improved, and they were made to 
rank in the college immediately after the fellows. In a 
short time many of the most brilliant boys in public schools 
were attracted to the universities, and, what was more 
important, there was an improvement in the work of the 
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schools, which benefited not only the prospective scholars, 
but also the rank and file of the school. "The competition 
for open scholarships is perhaps keener in our own day 
than it has ever been, and the success of a school is now 
gauged, quite wrongly in my opinion, bv the number of 
open scholarships it can claim at the end of the school 
year. ` 

It has been several times suggested during the last few 
vears that the scholarship system involves a great waste 
of money, and schemes have been proposed which, while 
retaining the stimulus of competition, give the money only 
where it is needed. This seems the only logical position, 
and were the question as simple as it sounds few would 
hesitate to adopt one or other of the solutions. The most 
recent of these proposals is briefly this, that all entrance 
scholarships should be of the value of £40 a year, and 
that thev should only be increased when the parent could 
prove that the increase was necessary. On the face of 
it the proposal seems reasonable, with the one exception 
that the giving of £40 a year to a scholar who does not 
need it seems a half-hearted measure. 

Exaggerated statements of the waste of money given 
in scholarships are so often made that an attempt to 
arrive at an approximation to the facts should be of 
interest. The heads of all colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were asked to give an estimate of the proportion 
of their scholars during the last ten vears who could 
have afforded to reside at the University without the aid 
of their emoluments. Acknowledgment is gratefully made 
of the kindness of these gentlemen and of the tutors of 
colleges in compiling the statistics which it is now possible 
to bring before the section. The estimates show that at 
Cambridge 17 per cent. of scholars could have resided at 
the University without their scholarships, while at Oxford 
the proportion is only 6 per cent. But even in many of 
these few cuses it was very largely the opinion of my 
correspondents that the money given in scholarships was 
not misused. "Ihe head of the college at Oxford which 
had apparently the largest percentage of wealthy scholars 
pointed out that they were largely sons of professional men 
whose incomes are uncertain. In these cases if the father 
happens to die during his son’s university career there is 
no possibility of the boy’s education being completed with- 
cut external aid. Many have pointed out the difficulty in 
dealing with the figures supplied by parents with the 
object of proving poverty. Others consider that if scholar- 
ships were made purely eleemosynary the status of scholars 
would immediately fall, and a condition of things spring 
up which exists, to their great detriment, in some of the 
American universities. It must be remembered that the 
social life of the older universities is one of the most 
important things to a youth, and anvthing which would 
tend to diminish its educational value is much to be 
deprecated. Considering the disadvantages which the new 
scheme presents, I would advocate two alternatives. 

First, let there be a voluntary relinquishment of the 
emoluments of a scholarship by a wealthy parent, the 
other privileges of the scholar being retained. It would 
soon become a point of honour for a wealthy man to 
refuse to accept money which would be so useful to poor 
men. 

Secondly, let a former scholar who has attained in later 
life to a position of comparative opulence рау back his 
scholarships in some way or other for the help of other 
poor scholars. 
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during the last ten vears refused the emoluments of their 
scholarships, and isolated instances have occurred at other 
colleges. With regard to the second proposal, cum veniret 
ad pinguiorem forlunam (when a man has attained to 
fatter fortune), as the St. Andrews statute has it, he 
should pay back the money which was the foundation of 
his fortune. This also is done, and perhaps more often 
than is known. Occasionally the whole sum is paid back 
to a college, but more frequently the former scholar, out 
of the not very fat fortune of a schoolmaster or college 
tutor, pays the sum back in helping poor scholars at the 
university. 

Either of these svstems of relieving college funds would, 
if backed by the force of public opinion, relieve an amount 
of hardship and poverty which is scarcely realised by апу 
who have not been either poor scholars themselves or 
been brought into intimate contact with them. The cost 
of living varies very greatly at different colleges. И is 
possible to live with economy at many colleges on £120 
a vear. Two of my own pupils at Christ Church have 
managed with self-denial to limit their expenses to £110 
a vear. Since an open scholarship is £80 a year, and 
school-leaving exhibitions may give a man another £20 
a vear, it is not difficult to see that the very poor man 
has still need of assistance. Most colleges have an exhibi- 
tion fund from which grants are privately made to the 
poorest students, and anvone who is willing to pay back 
his scholarship bv the help of which, it may be, he has 
attained a good position, could hardly do better than con- 
tribute the money to such a fund. 


EDUCATION AND EVOLUTION.! 


By the Rev. A. E. CRAwrEY, M.A. 
Headmaster of Derby School. 


Тноссн the literature of education during the last fifty 
years has been voluminous, the problems of education 
have never been examined on a sufficiently large inducticn 
of facts, and the biological and evolutionary point of view 
has been entirely ignored. 

The principles which underlie the education of to-div 
are entirely unsatisfactory : they are fortuitous, traditional, 
or opportunist. The curriculum is overcrowded with sub- 
jects; many of these are not educational, in the proper 
sense, for real life; the results are nil. Vulgarity, squalor, 
obscenity, hceoliganism, seem to increase with the education 
of the lower classes, while general capacity and power cf 
thought have not increased. The individuality has actually 
been destroyed. Study of the subject in its anthropological 
and psychological aspects, and a long practical experience 
of teaching, lead to the following conclusions : 

I. The education of a savage child is at cnce practical 
and liberal, and cffers valuable lessons for our purpose. 

. 2. Education. should make, not gcod workmen, clerks. 
or citizens, but men. 

3. The biological significance of childhood is: the child 
represents the future of the race in two senses of the phrase. 
The superficial and immediate meaning is obvious, but the 
other—the deeper, which is not generally understood—is 
that in terms of evolution the child is higher in the scale of 
development than the adult, just as the infant ape is much 


| nearer to man than the adult ape. The importance of 


physical culture and athletics is not sufficiently under- 


With regard to the first of these proposals, I may point | stood. The neuro-muscular system is at present either not 


out that it is occasionally carricd into. etfect. At one 
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or overworked. We 


Especially fatal 


exercised, or exercised improperlv, 
ignore the delicacv of children's nerves. 
is the fallacy of brain-exercise: the brain is not a muscle; 
to venture on a paradox, there should be no work at all in 
schools. Mental fatigue is daily forced upon children to 
their incalculable injury. 

The two prime needs are: 
imagination, which in childhood is actually at its best; 
(2) the exclusion of useless subjects. 

Useless subjects will not pass the following tests: 
child must learn the world of nature, and later of men, 
as we now know it. This means nature-studv and science 
generally. It must learn the various aspects in which a 
thing is knowable—surface, area, form, numerical values. 
Only so much mathematics is necessary as is required to 
work with science and mechanics. (b) It must know 
itself. (c) It must learn to express its knowledge and 
co-ordinate it. 

History in the ordinary sense is useless, 
and evolutionary history is essential. No languages other 
Шап the vernacular should be learned. The old plea of 

* culture " involves many fallacies. Culture comes from 
luxury and refinement of surroundings: it cannot be 
taught, and its onlv importance is in the zesthetic side of 
life. Ideal teaching should be the answering of children's 
questions in terms of the knowledge already acquired Dy 
themselves. As to the plea of '' formation of character,’ 
there are many fallacies enshrined here and in the ordinary 
conception of dutv. 


(1) the encouragement of the 


(a) À 


but biological 


SCHOLARSHIPS FROM ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.! 


By A. R. Pickles, M.A. 
President of the National Union of Teachers. 


Scuoor RELATIONSHIPS.—In view of the rapid increase 
of municipal secondary schools and of the modernising of 

many of the older foundations, and especially in view of 
the most recent pronouncements of the Board of Education 
in favour of a broadly democratic scheme of higher educa- 
tion, it is of importance to define the precise relationship 
between the primary- and the secondary-school systems, in 
order to be able to discuss a scholarship system with any 
real profit. 

THE AIM or THE Primary Scuoot.—The old conception 
of the primary school as a place for teaching poor children 
the three R’s, along with a smattering of history and 
geography, has happily receded, giving place to the new 
conception, which regards these schools as places for the 
formation of right habits, for the cultivation of thought 
and intelligence, and for fashioning the tools of learning. 
To regard a child's education as completed at the close 
of the primary-school period is an absurdity. He mav, bv 
imitation, by the aid of a retentive memory, and by an 
oftentimes puzzling inquisitiveness, pick up many scraps 
of useful information; but the powers of reason, of in- 
dependent thought, of Balanced judgment, lie latent in the 
voung child to a very large degree. It is in the vital 
vears from about twelve to sixteen or seventeen that these 
powers attain working strength, and it mav therefore be 
considered that all which goes before the age of about 
twelve is merely preparatory, and that the real educational 
development properly dates from this time. 

THE TRANSFER TO SECONDARY ScuooLs.—AÀs the artisan 
classes are taking an increasing share in municipal and 
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national government, the supreme Imperial task of our 
time is the raising of popular intelligence, and it is as 
desirable as it will be beneficial to give the artisan as 
broad an education as is given to those whose privilege it 
has hitherto mostly been. As yet the greater number of 
our working-class children must go out at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen to earn a livelihood, but it is to be 
hoped that in the verv near future a much greater pro- 
portion of the children even of poor parents will be able 
to proceed to a secondary school, especially if they desire 
and deserve it. So the essential thing at the present 
moment is to popularise secondary-school teaching; to 
make the lower middle and artisan classes feel that thev 
have as great an interest as anybodv in our secondarv 
schools. The narrow ladder must give place to a wide 
corridor between the primary and the secondary schools. 

THE PRESENT SYSTEM INADEQUATE.—If this view of the 
aim of the primarv school and of the relationship between 
the primarv and the secondary school be granted, then it 
follows that our generally existing method of awarding 
scholarships is wrong in principle as well as inadequate. 
A local authority offers x scholarships, and primary-school 
teachers far too often look upon the winning of scholar- 
ships more as bringing kudos to the school than 
advantaging the child. They eagerly scan previous years’ 
questions, and do their best to anticipate what questions 
may next be set; and, on the other hand, the examiner 
generally tries to set what he thinks the child will not 
know. Neither is to be blamed. Under present conditions 
they could hardly do otherwise. The system is at fault. 
Then the list is announced, and the child with 55-9 per 
cent. of marks mav secure a scholarship, ane the next 
one with 55.8 per cent. is '' just out of it.” Surely the 
fact onlv needs stating to show its absurdity. 

The principle, too, is wrong, remembering the new 
conception of the scope and aim of primary education. 
Secondary-school teachers frequently lament the ‘‘ falling- 
off’? of scholarship children, despite the fact that a fair 
number of such have done well. If there must be a 
competitive examination, it would be preferable to give 
the candidates some new work to prepare in the examina- 
tion room, and judge their capacity and intelligence bv 
their power to get knowledge for themselves, rather than 
by their power to yield up what has often been so 
laboriously crammed into their heads. 

NOMINATION AND CONSULTATION.—It would be well if 
al special preparation could be avoided. It should be 
possible at the end of the educational year to ask the 
teachers in primary schools what children desire and 
deserve to go forward to a secondary school, and, after 
nomination, the sccondarv-school teacher should meet the 
candidates face to face; then, bv a few skilful questions 
and by consultation between the  primarv-school and 
secondary-school teachers, a wise selection could be made, 
a selection based, not upon the throw of a single examina- 
tion—often too much of a lottery—but upon the child's 
school record and upon the secondary-school teacher's 
personal opinion of those latent powers which are at this 
time just beginning to make their presence evident. 

NUMBER OF ScHOLARSHIPS.— There seems no reason why 
these scholarships should not varv according to the number 
of suitable applications. The list of children who may 
" desire and deserve " scholarships is not constant, but 
varies from year to year. There should be no poverty 
barrier. Maintenance allowances should be awarded where 
necessary, but no child ought to be transferred to a 
secondary school unless the parents are prepared to allow 
attendance for a full four vears' course. For those who 
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cannot do this the tops of the elementary schools should 
be strengthened in order to give an extended education for 
a vear or two, of a tvpe useful both for a livelihood and 
for life. That hybrid institution, the so-called higher 
elementary school, is a necdless excrescence. 

THE Future OF Bnicur CHILDREN FROM Poor HoMEs.— 
As public moncy is spent to benefit the State as well as 
to help on the child, it would appear desirable that 
much more care should be taken to secure suitable 
emplovment for these children at the termination of the 
secondary-school course than is generally taken at present. 
It seems in one sense a waste of public money to give an 
efficient higher education to a promising lad, and then 
find him at fifteen or sixteen vears of age starting work 
as an errand-bov, and even in some cases entering the 
ranks of unskilled labour. Not but that the errand-boy 
is all the better citizen for his education; yet it is dis- 
heartening to many a bright lad to find the doors bolted 
against hiin in the walk of life he would select, because 
he lacks influence. He should find it possible to serve his 
town and his country in that station in life for which his 
capacity and intelligence fit him, remembering Plato’s 
rule, *' that children should be placed not according to 
their father's conditions, but according to the faculties of 
their mind.” 

CO-ORDINATION OF CurRicuLa.—It is obvious that the 
more natural and easy the transition is made from the 
primary to the secondary school, the less will be the 
wastage of time and effort in settling down in the new 
school. То this end there should be periodical conferences 
on questions of curricula, and, so far as is practicable, a 
continuity in the scope and aim of the instruction, with 
the object of rendering easy the passage of intelligent pupils 
from the primary to the secondary school. 


TRADE EDUCATION IN RELATION TO OUR 
SCHOOL SYSTEM.! 


By C. T. Mirris, M.I.Mech.E. 
Principal of the Borough Polytechnic, London. 


Tur object of this paper was to point out the several 
problems connected with the continuance of education 
beyond the elementary-school stage in the direction of 
technical or trade education, and to make suggestions that 
may be useful in deciding whether the higher elementary 
school or some other tvpe of school is the best suited for 
the purpose. There is a general consensus of opinion 
that some reforms are needed in our elementarv-school 
education to make it an effective preparation for the battle 
of life, especially for those children who will take up 
industrial work. The time is ripe for the discussion of 
the question, seeing that there is an increasing number 
of persons who feel that elementary education has hitherto 
given too much attention to the requirements of those 
going into clerical occupations and practically none to 
those of the children going into trades. The education 
has been too bookish, has tended to increase the taste 
for mere clerical work, and has not impressed children 
with ideas of the dignity of labour. The bright children 
wishing to enter the office or the Civil Service, or to 
become teachers, have had = opportunities of entering 
secondary schools by means of scholarships, whilst, broadly 
speaking, there have been no schools of a practical 
character for children to enter who are going into trade, 
or scholarships provided which would assist them. 
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There is a great tendency to regard the effort to make 
good workmen as utilitarian and to a certain extent as 
derogatory compared with the humane side of education, 
though this side is often quite as utilitarian, in that it 
is given as a means of piling up marks and securing 
coveled positions in the professional world. The humane 
and utilitarian subjects of education are not mutually ex- 
clusive; each has power to make noble characters with 
high ideals for work, and education has no other object. 
The inference which seems to lie at the root of popular 
notions of culture, that the more uscful a subject is the 
less is its culture value, is wrong. 

New conditions in our industrial system owing to the 
introduction of machinery and subdivision of labour, com- 
bined with decline in apprenticeship, make it necessary to 
provide a broad basal training in our educational svstem 
for those who are to become skilled workmen, which will 
discourage young workmen from being content with a 
knowledge of one or at the most two branches of what- 
ever tradc it may be, and will render them more efficient 
all-round men, able to cope with the ever-varying con- 
ditions of manufacturing industries. The absence of such 
knowledge tends to increase the number of unemploved. 
The importance of the subject is recognised by the forma- 
tion of apprenticeship committees, reports of education 
committees, Mr. Edric Bayley’s pamphlet on ‘ Industrial 
Training in Elementary Schools," and Circular 604 issued 
by the Board of Education. All these, as well as the 
establishment of several types of trade and technical 
schools, notably in London, are evidences of a feeling of 
unrest. 

The types of schools may be considered under three 
heads: (a) Trade schools for girls; (b) technical 
(specialised) trade schools for bovs for particular trades; 
and (c) technical or preparatory trade schools. _ 

Scuoors or ТҮРЕ (a)—Highly specialised training 
schools for girls, between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, in needlework trades, as dressmaking, ladies' tailor- 
ing,  waistcoatmaking, upholsterv, &c., modelled оп 
Parisian schools. These take the place of apprenticeship 
up to the ''improver ° or assistant stage, but would be 
more valuable if preliminary training were possible for 
one year between the elementarv and the trade schools. 

ScHOOLS OF Tyre (b).—For boys, between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, hoping to become foremen and 
managers, chiefly from higher elementary and secondary 
schools. Engineering and bakery trades were chiefly 
dealt with. These only provide for the few bright boys 
and only touch the fringe of the question. 

SCHOOLS OF ТҮРЕ (c).—For boys who will enter trades 
between fifteen and sixteen vears of age, suitable for the 
mass, and providing preparatory trade training ; specialisa- 
tion to be deferred to the last vear. Such schools are safest 
under modern conditions in that too early specialisation 
and late age of entering trades are avoided. No special 
ability is required. Fundamental principles relating to 
handicraft are taught; no attempt is made to replace wark- 
shop experience, but merely to shorten the period of learn- 
ing a trade. Practical mathematics, science, drawing. 
and workshop practice in relation to various groups cf 
trades are taught. The opinion of manufacturers is in 
favour of better trained workers, of whom they say there 
is a scarcity. 

The State and educational authorities for many vears 
have failed boldly to grapple with the question of providing 
better opportunities for the training of the industrial 
workers. There has been an indecision of policy; first 
we had a few day classes in the same subiects and under 
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the same svllabuses as those suitable for evening classes 
in science and art; next the organised science schools 
under similar conditions, which were really not organised 
schools; these were improved, and we had what became 
known as the Division '' А”! type of schools, which were 
after transferred from the management of South Kensing- 
ton to Whitehall on the reorganisation of the Education 
Department to a Board of Education. The Division “ А” 
type of schools was squeezed out of existence by the 
regulations for secondary schools, and clause 42 of the 
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regulations for evening schools was introduced as а 
means of dealing with schools of types other than 
secondary. Lastly, we had the higher elementary school 


minute, and by a process of evolution we are coming to 
the trade schools of various types. 

The several types of trade schools are better suited to 
the needs of the times and are more needed than higher 
elementary schools. ‘These trade schools, in close con- 
nection with or in technical institutes, and working under 
clause 42 of the South Kensington branch of the Board 
of Education, will be a greater success than any schools 
under the regulations of the Whitehall branch—that is, 
they should be administered under codes drawn up by 
those who are intimately in touch with development in 
technical work. 

To get the full value out of such trade schools there 
must be reform in our scholarship system and in our 
elementary schools. The reforms most needed in our 
elementary schools are smaller classes, a simplified curri- 
culum, fewer special subjects, more correlation, and 
improvements in the teaching of arithmetic, which must 
be taught in connection with geometry from an early 
age and be combined with manual work. Manual work 
must form a real part of the school work, and not be 
looked upon as a special subject. 

Close co-ordination is needed between the work of the 
elementary school and that of the trade school, so that 
children. will enter them better prepared between thirteen 
and fourteen years of age, and one year’s work of the 
trade-school course will be saved. 

The important general principles to be considered in 
the establishment and management of trade schools are: 

(i) Plan the school course to permit boys to enter any 
given trade at the right age. 

(ii) Co-ordinate the work at the beginning with that of 
the elementary school if possible, and vice versa. 

(ii) Co-ordinate the last year’s work with the system of 
apprenticeship followed in the trade to avoid waste of 
ume, 

(iv) Watch the labour market in order to guard against 
mistaken specialisation. 

(v) Secure the right kind of teacher. 

Properly managed by the co-operation of parents, 
teachers, employers, and trade-union leaders, there will 
be no opposition. An adequate supply of well-trained 
teachers in touch with the requirements of trade is neces- 
sary to teach the science subjects cognate to various trades, 
and for the special trade subjects the teacher must be a 
person who has had actual trade experience of workshop 
and factory conditions. 


W. and A. K. Johnston's Illustrations of Insectivorous 
Plants. 3s. 6d.—-This wall-sheet contains coloured pictures 
which may serve to convey rough ideas of seven of the 
best-known  insectivorous plants. The descriptive para- 
graphs at the foot of the sheet contain no fewer than thrce 
errors in spelling, and the bladderwort is erroneously re- 
ferred to as Pinguicula vulgaris. 
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CONDITIONS OF SCIENCE WORK IN 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS.! 


Ву R. E. Tuwartes, M.A. 
Wyggeston School, Leicester. 


IN a paper on the ''Internal Economy of School 
Science," read before the Public School Science Masters' 
Association in January, 1907, figures were presented re- 
lating to conditions of science work in thirty-six public 
schools. More recently similar data have been obtained 
from about the same number of secondary schools, working 
in conformity with Board of Education regulations. 

In both cases information was asked for on the follow- 
ing points: Number of bovs taking science in (i) general 
course, (ii) special course; average number in class; 
number of hours per week for (i) general course, (ii) special 
course; number of science masters; number of laboratorv 
assistants; approximate annual expenditure for science; 
and answers to the following questions: Do you consider 
your present arrangements to be adequate in respect of 
(i) laboratory accommodation, (ii) laboratory equipment, 
(111) staff, (iv) laboratory assistants? 

The average results may here be given: 

PuBLIC Scnoors.—In twenty-nine schools бо per cent. 
of the boys take science: in twenty-three of these the 
average percentage of boys in the general course is 95, 
the remainder being specialists. The number in class for 
twenty-seven schools is 21-5 in the general and fourteen 
in the special course. The time for the general course is 
four hours a week, usually divided between chemistry and 
physics, and for the special course twelve hours. In 
eighteen schools the annual expenditure per boy was 
about £1. Chemistry costs more than physics for main- 
tenance. In twenty-three schools there is a science master 
for every seventy-six bovs and a laboratory assistant to 
every 147 boys. Sixty-five per cent. of the correspondents 
were satisfied with their laboratory accommodation, 71 per 
cent. with equipment, 77 per cent. with the number of the 
staff, and only 58 per cent. with laboratory assistants. 

SECONDARY Day Scuoo.is.—All boys above twelve years 
of age take science. The percentage of boys in the general 
course, lasting four years, is 94, in the special course 6. 
The average number in class in the general course is 
22-6, in the special course eight or nine. The number of 
hours for science in the general course is rather more than 
four a week, and in the special course from eight to fifteen. 
The work is usually divided between chemistry and physics ; 
very little biology is taught. The annual expenditure per 
boy for apparatus and chemicals is 8s. 6d., or 2s. for one 
hour of science a week. The average number of boy- 
hours a week for one science master is about 310. There 
is one laboratory assistant to 218 boys. Ninety per cent. 
of the correspondents are satisfied with their staff, 77 per 
cent. with Jaboratory accommodation, 80 per cent. with 
laboratory equipment, and 50 per cent. with laboratory 
assistants. 

It will be seen that the ratio of specialists to boys in a 
general course is roughly the same in the two classes of 
schools. In the matter of expenditure, the day schools are 
markedly inferior to public schools. In both there are too 
few laboratory assistants. The consequences of this mis- 
guided economy are that the time of the science master 
is wasted in drudgery which could be performed less 
expensively by an assistant, and opportunity for preparation 
of experiments is lacking. 

In answer to the question, '' What do vou consider to 


1 Abstract of a paper read before the Educational Science Section of 
the British Association at its meeting at Leicester, 1907. 
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be the maximum size of a laboratory division for successful 
work?” the average reply from thirty schools was: 
‘Twenty boys in the lower classes, twelve in the higher. 
It need not be said that these figures still represent only 
a pious aspiration in many cases. 

Another question addressed to the same schools related 
to the advisability of teaching experimental mechanics as 
part of the science course. The answers showed a strong 
fceling of the value, and even necessity, of such a course 
as a preliminary to all advanced work in physics. 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


'" REFERRING to the possibility of war becoming more 
rare, Prince Bulow observed that there was a growing 
solidaritv between the interests of nations, and that the 
least disturbance in one country affected all the others. On 
that ground it was reasonable to suppose that wars would 
gradually become less frequent." Оп the same page we 
read also a paragraph summarising the losses of Germany 
in South-West Africa; another stating that ''agrarian 
disorders have broken out in the Russian province of 
Kherson "; a third reporting that '' public opinion in Den- 
mark is opposed to further concessions to Iceland "; and 
a fourth concerning a rivalrv between German and English 
firms in supplying quick-firing guns to the Greek army. 
Yet Prince Bülow is an honourable man, and, we pre- 
sume, an able and wise statesman. 


Two members of the House of Commons have been refer- 
ring to the impeachment of Oxford in 1715 and of Bucking- 
bam in 1627, connecting these events with the creation of 
peers recommended bv those statesmen, and trying, bv 
implication, to draw parallels between these events and 
those of the present day. The Prime Minister referred to 
the members as ''archzologists." He regarded impeach- 
ment, therefore, as an institution which had long become 
obsolete, and impeachments as events in that history which 
have no practical relation to current events. The whole pro- 
ceeding was received by the House with amused laughter. 
We remember that a similar reception was given to a pro- 
posal in 1878 to impeach Lord Beaconsfield for bringing 
Indian troops to Malta during the crisis of the Berlin Con- 
ference. When was the first. impeachment? 
the last? What is the nature of the process? How many 
have been successful? What light does the history of the 
institution. throw on the Constitution, especially of the 
power of the House of Commons at any given period? 
Why is it now a subject merely of archæology ? 


When was 


We have now become familiar with what used to be 
called the ‘* Celtic fringes” of the Anglo-Saxo-Danish 
population of this island. We have our chronic trouble 
with Ireland, and even Wales and the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland do not quite agree with the Englishman. 
But our difficulties are apparently small compared with 
those of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
Frenchmen in Elsass-Lothringen, Danes in Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Poles in her eastern provinces. To the 
French and Poles she is severe because there is danger 
on these two frontiers. Danes are treated more gently 
because Denmark is not likely to cause trouble. But even 
German troubles are nothing compared with those of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. We referred last month to 
difficulties between Magvars and Croats: and now we read 
that a Ruthene deputy in the Reichsrath wanted to speak 
in Russian, and was silenced because that was not cne of 
the eight languages legally allowed in the deliberations of 
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the Diet. 
dislikes? 


Is even Home Rule a cure for these national 


“ Tue Supreme Tribunal of Justice . . . gave judgment 
in favour of the validity of the recent non-Parliamentarv 
decrees. This decision, being the unanimous finding of 
the twelve senior judges, is a distinct triumph for the 
Government." The news is from Portugal, where the 
King and Parliament are at variance. But have not the 
phrases a curious half-resemblance to what might have 
becn a newspaper report (if there had been such things in 
the seventeenth centurv) of the result of that famous case 
Rex v. Hampden, 1638? And we think of the pillory and 
its connection with the censorship of the Press when we 
read further that a Portuguese Republican journal has 
been fined a second time for libelling the King. Fer 
“ Republican " read ''Puritan," and for ‘‘ King ’’ read 
* Archbishop," and the names of Prynne, Bastwick, and 
Burton instinctivelv rise to our memories, We wonder if 
King Carlos has read his Gardiner, and what he thinks 
of © Thorcugh.”’ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 

Tue British Association held its seventy-seventh annual 
meeting during the first week of August, visiting 
Leicester for the first time. Favoured with bright sun- 
shine, the mecting proved an undoubted success, the social 
side no less than the scientific. The places of meeting 
were rather more scattered than usual, but this drawback 
was mitigated by the admirable tram service, which also 
afforded cheap excursions over this prosperous town of 
more than a quarter of a million inhabitants. The pro 
gramme included the usual popular discourses, garden- 
parties, and soirées; and the local committee earned 
congratulations and thanks. One of the most valued 
features of these annual congresses is the foregathering 
of friends separated for the rest of the year. It was a 
happy idea which inspired the designers of the loggia, а 
rendezvous whither many were attracted after the hard 
work of the sections to tea and a chat mid surroundings 
of a charm not easily forgotten. A résumé of the meetings 
of the Educational Science Section, by Mr. G. F. Daniell, 
will be found in another part of this issue. 


THe vacation school inaugurated in 1902 by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward ut the Passmore Edwards Settlement. 
Tavistock Place, London, met with even more success than 
usual this year. At the opening of the school at the 
beginning of August, Mrs. Ward said that the popularity 
of the school is shown by the fact that, whereas in 1002 
the daily attendance was under 400, it rose this vear to 
more than r,ooo. The keenness of the children to come 
was shown bv their happiness and energy, and bv th- 
letters received from parents whose feeling was altogether 
in favour of the school. The classes for handwork were 
extended this summer, tailoring was added, and the cookerv 
class for boys was one of the most popular and most 
successful. For the woodwork class the London County 
Council lent a complete manual training equipment. The 
school is undoubtedly an interesting educational experi- 
ment, and the question is how to multiply such holiday 
classes. We agree with Mrs. Humphry Ward that schocl 
buildings and playgrounds vacant at this time of the vear 
should be utilised for the organised recreation of children. 
As giving some idea of the subjects to which children take 
kindly as holiday pursuits, it may be said that at Tavistocs 
Place the variety offered made it possible to suit every 
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taste. The children could choose from woodwork, 
cobbling, tailoring, gymnastics, swimming, cookery and 
housewifery, recreative needlework, netting and string- 
work, basket work and cane weaving, cardboard work, 
drawing and modelling, brushwork, nature-study, reading, 
dancing, singing, musical drill, dramatics, gardening, and 
organised games. Arrangements were made to allow all 
the elder children—the boys especially—to spend almost all 
their time on the handwork chosen by them should they 
о wish. Physical exercise and games, however, were 
compulsory on all. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the Society of Art 
Masters was held at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, at the end of July. Mr. Joseph A. 
Pearce, of West Bromwich, was re-elected chairman of 
the society. The annual report shows that the nurnerical 
strength of the society has been well maintained. А 
scheme for holding art examinations in secondary schools 
has been inaugurated by the council, and notices of the 
intention of the society to hold such examinations have 
been issued to nearly 2,000 schools. Though as yet the 
response of headmasters and headmistresses has not been 
enthusiastic, the experience of the first year leads the 
council to believe the examination scheme will prove useful 
to secondary schools. 

UxpER the auspices of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and with the assistance of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Extension Delegacy, a conference of working-class 
and educational organisations was held at the Examina- 
поп Schools at Oxford on August 1oth. More than 200 
organisations from different parts of the country sent 
representatives. The Bishop of Birmingham presided, and 
during the course of his address referred to his recent 
speech in the House of Lords on the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. He said that, quite in brief, what 
he wants is that the ancient universities, and Oxford in 
particular, shall be maintained before all else as places of 
serious study, so that it shall become more and more a 
self-evident truth that those who do not want to be serious 
students are out of place in a university, and that the 
endowments and resources of the university shall be 
made available as far as possible for all those who really 
want to be serious students. That means, in part, that 
they must be made available on the spot where the 
university js, and it means also, in part, that they must 
have university extension in the old sense, but also with a 
new applicaticn—that it shall be regarded as the normal 
function of the universities to supplv thorough, systematic, 
and regular teaching. The Bishop of Birmingham advo- 
cated the formation of small classes provided by the 
Workers' Educational Association on the one side and the 
university on the other to supply the teachers. 


THE autumn general meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant-masters will be held this year at 
King Edward’s High School, New Street, Birmingham, 
оп September 14th. The chairman, Mr. A. A. Somerville, 
Eton College, will deliver an address on the work of the 
Year; a report will be submitted by the Emergency Com- 
mittee on the Richmond (Yorkshire) case; and Prof. Muir- 
head, of the University of Birmingham, will read a paper 
on " Religion in Secondary Schools." A meeting of the 
council of the association will take place on the previous 
dav. The South Midland branch of the association is 
making arrangements for providing hospitality for those 
members who desire it; earlv application should be made 
to the Rev. G- H. Moore, 3, Windsor Terrace, Hagley 
Road, Birmingham. 
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Wits the assistance of the Chadwick Trustees, arrange- 
ments have been completed to hold a new course on school 
hygiene, including lectures, demonstrations, and practical 
work, at University College, London, beginning оп 
October 16th. The course will be given by Prof. Henry 
Kenwood and Dr. H. Meredith Richards. It is designed 
to meet the requirements of teachers, school lecturers, and 
those qualifying to become school inspectors and school 
medical officers. A certificate of proficiency will be 
granted to those who qualify themselves. 


Tue County Councils’ Association has issued a return as 
to the assistance given by the various county councils to 
secondary schools in their respective areas. The return 
can be obtained, price threepence, from the secretary of 
the association at Caxton House, Westminster. The first 
question addressed to the authorities was: What grant for 
maintenance is given to secondary schools within the 
county, whether (a) block, (b) capitation, or (є) total 
maintenance? From replies to this question, it appears 
that block grants are the usual arrangement, while a fair 
number of counties possess county secondary schools which 
they maintain entirely. Capitation grants are given in 
fifteen county areas, and four of these authorities only 
do not restrict the grant to children within the county. 
In many cases county scholarships are tenable outside the 
county arca. In fourteen counties the amount of the 
school fce conditions the amount of the county grant. 
Generally there is no differential treatment between 
endowed and non-endowed schools. These are the chief 
points dealt with in this verv useful return, which we 
commend to the attention of students of educational 
administration. 


IN our last issue (p. 308) we directed attention to the 
adoption bv the authorities of Clayesmore School, Pang- 
bourne, in their award of scholarships, of the method of 
selection of boys for entry at Osborne College. This 
month we have to record a very similar experiment on a 
larger scale in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
Education Committee of the County Council this vear 
inaugurated a new form of examination for intending 
pupil teacherships and county minor scholarships. Under 
the new scheme there were three distinct stages in the 
examination: (1) a consideration of the original applica- 
tions by a iocal committce of teachers with pcwer to 
reject candidates whom they thought manifestly unfit; 
(2) two written papers, one on English, designed to test 
the power of accurate writing and to bring cut native 
power of thought, the other a wide paper on arithmetic, 
so constructed as to give every candidate ample oppor- 
tunitv of showing accuracy of work, grasp of method, 
and abilitv to deal with simple problems rather than with 
mechanical rules; (3) an oral examination, confined in the 
first instance to those who had reached a given percentage 
of the possible total on the two written papers. Under 
certain conditions, however, a few other candidates who 
had taken the written papers were admitted to the oral 
examination on the special application of the head 
teachers. 


Tug oral examination consisted of a passage to be read 
aloud, followed by questions on any topic that suggested 
itself, designed to bring out in the main four points, viz. : 
powers of observation; powers of inference and grasp of 
an argument, involving the application of knowledge of 
facts and simple scientific principles to new conditions; 
general miscellaneous knowledge; power of rapid calcula- 
tion—mental arithmetic. The chief difficulty to be over- 
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come was nervousness, especially on the part of the girls. 
The results were important and highly instructive. 
Especially in the case of intending pupil teachers the 
examiners were able to assess to some extent those 
personal qualities which go so far to the making or the 
marring of a teacher's career; and in the long run there 
is no doubt it will be to the rejected a boon to have been 
debarred thus earlv from starting on a career where they 
would never do well. One remarkable result of the oral 
examination was the reversal in more than one case of 
the judgment formed on the paper work only—at one 
centre it may alinost be said that the candidates came out 
in exactly the reverse order to that in which they 
previously stood—and another was the great superiority in 
general of the candidates for the county minor scholar- 
ships over those who wished to become intending pupil 
teachers. Опе otner point may be mentioned. In scarcely 
any case where candidates were rejected on the written 
examination, and subsequently at the request of the head- 
teachers admitted to the oral, did thev prove to be worth 
the extra time spent on them—in some cases very much 
the reverse. 


Dr. Тномалѕ Muir, Superintendent-General of Educa- 
tion for the Cape of Good Hope, in his report for the year 
ending September 30th, 1906, deals, among manv other 
interesting topics, with the supply of trained teachers in 
the colony. Several causes, he states, combine to make 
it difficult to train locally an adequate supply of teachers 
even for the European schools. The first is the high 
number of teachers required in proportion to the number 
of pupils. Owing to the large number of very small 
schools this proportion is one teacher for every twenty 
pupils. The second cause is the short time the trained 
woman teacher remains in the profession, the average term 
of service being under five years. The number of trained 
teachers, therefore, required every vear simply to fill up 
vacancies in the ranks is large beyond the average. 
Another cause lies in the vast extent of the country and 
the difficulties of travelling. "Teachers trained in the more 
thickly populated centres decline invitations to posts in the 
more remote districts. The isolated life deters them, and 
the physical discomfort and expense of the long journey. 
From this it follows that the work of training must be 
carried on at many centres through the colony. Experi- 
ence has proved that the only efficacious method of meet- 
ing the demand for trained teachers in the small rural 
schools of outlving districts is to train a suflicient supply 
in the central town school of the division. In the last 
place it may be added that for many years the northern 
South African States have drawn largely on Cape Colony 
for their supply of teachers. 


Tur latest report of the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
deals with the vear ending June 3oth, 1905. It is several 
hundred pages shorter than most of its predecessors, but is 
full of interesting information. In his introduction the 
Commissioner remarks that the percentage of male teachers 
in the whole teaching body in the States has steadily 
decreased for many vears, but for the vears 1900-1905 the 
total number of mal^ teachers employed in the schools has 
actually declined, in spite of the great increase in the total 
number of teachers employed and the total number of 
pupils enrolled. In the case of city schools there has been 
no such decline in the numbers of masters at work, but, 
on the contrary, the percentage of increase in their number 
for the vear 1904-5 was greater than the percentage of 
increase in the number of women teachers. 
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THE report includes an article by Mr. Andrew Draper on 
the New York secondary schools. The rapidity of growth 
in the high schools located within the territory embraced 
by the boundaries of Greater New York since 1897 is 
altogether unprecendented in the history of American 
education. In 1897 the number of high-school students 
was 2,360; in 1904, 27,824; an increase of 1,079 per cent. 
Within the same period the number of teachers increased 
from тїт to 841, or 638 per cent.; the annual expendi- 
tures from £32,200 to £584,530. an increase of about 1,700 
per cent. 


SCOTTISH. 


A MEMORANDUM, prepared jointly by Dr. W. Leslie 
Mackenzie, of the Local Government Board, and Captain 
Foster, of the Scotch Education Department, on systems 
of physical training and their relation to the personal 
hygiene of school life, has been issued by the Department 
to members of the new provincial committees for the 
training of teachers. The circular may be said to ring 
the knell of the drill sergeant whose bluff frankness and 
choleric disposition have at once been the charm and the 
terror of school children during the past two or three 
decades. The circular very rightly points out that the 
military drill system which they stood for, although 
possessed of many valuable points, was altogether out of 
place in the training of children. The conception of 
growth has invaded the theories of physical training, and 
the new svstem is designed to suit children of different 
ages and different stages of development. Recent medical 
investigation has shown that a large percentage of children 
suffer from some physical defect or ailment which requires 
special treatment; hence the need for the *'hygienic 
exercise," and hence also the necessity for the medical 
inspection of the pupils preliminary to any phvsical train- 
ing in schools. The physical exercise of the future must 
be given under the direction and supervision of trained 
medical officers, assisted by instructors trained in the 
general physiology of nutrition and growth, in the 
phvsiologv of bodily exercise, and in the recognition and 
management of defects and diseases. 


Dr. 1.859115 MACKENZIE and Captain Foster have also 
issued a report on a collection of statistics as to the 
physical condition of children attending the public schools 
of Glasgow. The chief value of the figures is to be found 
in the fact that they are co-ordinated with particulars as 
to the housing and general physical surroundings of the 


pupils. For purposes of investigation, the schools were 
divided into four social groups. Group А comprised 
schools in the poorest district—twenty-six schools and 


24,661 children; Group B comprised schools in poor, but 
not the poorest, districts—twentv-seven schools and 25,348 
children; Group C comprised schools in comparatively 
good districts—eleven schools and 11,453 children; while 
Group D included schools in the best districts—nine schools 
and 11,305 children. It will thus be seen that the number 
of cases investigated was sufficiently numerous to justify 
gcneral deductions being made. The facts brought out 
conclusively proved that the size of the dwelling-house has 
a remarkable bearing on the development of the child. 
The children reared in small houses were almost invariably 
smaller and lighter than those in more commodious dwell- 
ings, and the averages for height and weight rose vert 
perceptibly in the progression from Group A to Group D 
Perhaps, however, the most startling and surprising fact 
brought out is that in each group, from the highest te 
the lowest, these avcragcs are below the standard average 
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of the Anthropometric Committee of the British Associa- 
tion. This, combined with the facts of physical degeneracy 
brought out at the School Hygiene Congress by the medical 
officer for Eton College, seems to prove that the degeneracy 
is not merely one of class, but one of race. One would, 
however, like to be certain that it is not the standard 
averages that are at fault. 


TEACHERS who were actually serving in recognised 
positions in intermediate and secondary schools at the 
date of the issue of the regulations on the training 
of teachers (June, 1906) are required to make appli- 
cation to rank as specially qualified teachers in par- 
ticular subjects before December 31st, 1907. Recogni- 
üon will only be given for a genuine specialist qualifica- 
tion, such as very few teachers can possess in more than 
one or two subjects. Teachers who have hitherto taught 
al the subjects in their form will not be recognised as 
specially qualified in each of these, but only in that sub- 
ject (or subjects) in regard to which they have held an 
important and responsible position in the school. Applica- 
tion for recognition should be made on special forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Department. 


AN important circular has been issued by the Scotch 
Education Department providing for the future allocation 
of the grants for instruction in science and art. These 
have hitherto been paid at so much per head per hour. 
The Department has at this late hour awakened to the 
fact ' that the placing of a premium on a single depart- 
ment of work in a secondary school is educationally un- 
satisfactory." For the future, therefore, it is proposed to 
make the whole work of the school the basis of grant, 
and not merely selected subjects. It will be a condition of 
grant under the new regulations that the work of the 
school be conducted according to a curriculum proposed 
bv the managers and approved by the Department. In 
this curriculum due provision must be made for instruction 
in science and art, but having due regard to the other 
subjects that should form part of a well-ordered course 
of secondary education. It has been found possible to 
increase the grant thus available for distribution from 
£17,900 to £44,500. А very tempting bribe is thus held 
out to secondary schools to put themselves completely 
under the 215 of the Department. The reform in the 
method of allocating the grant is wholly admirable, and 
should be extended to elementary schools as well; but it 
is not for the good of education that one class of school 
alter another in Scotland is compelled to surrender its 
independence and pass over, bound hand and foot, to the 
direction of a remote central authority, admirable as it 
has often shown itself to be. АП advance springs from 
variation of type, and the fates seem to decree that in 
Scotland in future there shall be no variation. 


Tue passing of the training colleges, so far as denomina- 
tional control is concerned, is now an accomplished fact. 
On August rst they passed under the control of the pro- 
vincial commíttees, although technically the transference 
cannot be legally completed until the passing of the pro- 
visional order. The Scottish training colleges, though 
nominally denominational, have really been national 
institutions, and have done national service. The services 
of the churches in this connection should not be forgotten. 
When political parties and Government itsclf had little 
concern for education, these bodies came forward and at 
great expense provided schools and training colleges. 
These they administered with a single eye to national 
interests, and in no case for proselytising purposes. At 


the desire of the Education Department they have now | in the senior grade. 
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handed over these training colleges with their splendid 
equipment, their capable staff, and their great traditions. 
They are taken over, as the senior chief inspector testifies, 
in a state of the most tnorough efficiency, and it is hoped 
that under the new authorities they will not only main- 
tain, but increase their reputation. 


Sır HENRY CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in intimating the Bills 
he hoped to see passed this session, inciuded among them 
the Education (Scotland) Bill. Scotland, he said, had 
waited long for the Education Act, but it would only be 
passed this session if treated as an unopposed measure. 
Mr. Gulland earnestly hoped that the Government would 
persevere with the measure. Education in Scotland was 
being paralvsed because of legislative inaction. Sir Henrv 
Craik, speaking on behalf of the Opposition, said 
that there would be no obstruction of the Bill from his 
side of the House, and he was ready to do all he could 
to help the measure forward. But he warned the Govern- 
nient that he would not take it in an emasculated form 
with the provisions for the better pensioning of teachers 
omitted, as had been suggested in certain quarters. 


SCHOOL boards and managers of schools in Scotland are 
reminded that next year separate papers in history and 
geography will be set for those candidates who are pre- 
sented in higher English. It has been decided to allow 
one hour and a half for each of these papers instead of 
one hour, as intimated previously. The specimen paper 
in geography which has been issued is on excellent lines, 
and follows closely the most approved methods of treating 
this subject. А specimen paper in history will be sent out 
at a later date. 


IRISIT. 


Tne Report of the Intermediate Education Board for 
1906, recentlv issued, is on the usual lines, with one con- 
spicuous exception. The Board has felt bound '' once more 
to call the attention of his Excellency to the urgent neces- 
sity of establishing a permanent system of inspection,” and 
this is done in a protest covering three and a half pages 
of exceilent argument. The Government's action in recent 
years, it is justly said, has led to an '' enforced stagnation. 
of policy now severely condemned bv cultivated opinion in 
Ireland: it is perpetuating a false and corrupting concep- 
tion of the real ends of education; and it is sacrificing 
the highest interests of large numbers of pupils whose gifts 
would respond to a more elastic and skilful treatment.” 
The report points out the large number of important depart- 
ments of school life which cannot be touched by a mere 
examination system—the number and qualifications of 
assistant teachers, methods of teaching, the time-table and 
distribution of work, the system of promotion and discipline, 
the moral tone and manners of the pupils, the character 
of the school buildings, with reference to health and good 
order, the capacity and ventilation of the class-rooms, the 
provision of libraries and reading-rooms, and the arrange- 
ments for games and recreation. While the inspector 
would bv conference suggest improved methods of teaching 
and organisation, the schools would regain their freedom. 
It is to be hoped that this memorandum will not fall on 
deaf ears. 


THE Board is not equally emphatic on that other side of 
school efficiencv, viz., the school grant, and note might welt 
have been taken of the loud and deep discontent at the 
reduction year after year in the rate of payment. The 
scale for 1906 varies from £3 3s. per pupil passing in the 


‘preparatory grade to £21 Ss. 3d. for a pass with honours 


In 1905 the correspending figures were 
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03 16s. and £25 135. Three years ago the rate was nearly 
double what it is for 1906. While the teacher may possess 
an animus non temere avarus, the discouragement he feels 
when his earnings year by year decrease is not likely to be 
allayed by the kindly words, however honied, of an inspector. 


Wk must do the Board, however, the credit to say that 
the total amount of the grant, £50,000, was not less than in 
1905, but even to keep this figure the Board was compelled 
to transfer over £2,000 from capital to current account. 
The decrease in the scale is therefore only partially ac- 
counted for bv the Board's falling income, and as a matter 
of fact is due to what in itself is a subject of national con- 
gratulation, the increase in the number of pupils entering 
for the examinations. This is the more remarkable in view 
of the decreasing population of the country. The number 
was the highest on record, viz., 10,967, being 1,290 or 13:3 
per cent. more than in 1905. The boys totalled 7,790, and 
the girls 3,177. The numbers entering in the different 
grades were—boys: senior 482, middle 1,305, junior 3,700, 
preparatory 2,303; girls: senior 210, middle 516, junio: 
1,658, preparatory 893. Тһе proportion per ceni. that 
passed was 63. | 


THE number of schools was 306, the average grant being 
therefore 164. Тһе highest grant to a single boys’ school 
was £2,212, to the Christian School, North Richmond 
Street, Dublin; and to a single girls’ school £730, to Vic- 
toria High School, Londonderry. ‘The permanent adminis- 
tration cost £4,773, the examinations 15,390, and the 
rewards £.9,045. There are interesting tables dealing with 
each subject in detail, giving the number examined, the 
number examined in honours, the proportion per cent. of 
those who passed, and passed with honours, and so on. 


ANOTHER pamphlet issued this summer by the Inter- 
mediate Education Board is the * Reports of the 
Examiners for 1906," a belated document which could only 
be useful to teachers if published early in the educational 
vear, say about Christmas time. Year after year these 
reports come out so late that teachers ignore them. There 
is no apparent excuse for this lateness, as the results 
of the examinations are published earlv in September. 
The pamphlet covers fifty-two pages, and the reports are 
of divers lengths. The Latin examiner confines his 
remarks to half a page, but some of the others (e.g., in 
Irish and mathematics) cover several pages. ‘The reports, 
taken as a whole, point to several very general and serious 
defects in teaching. There is in nearly every report com- 
plaint of lack of neatness and order, weakness of punctua- 
tion, badness of spelling, and failure in observation even 
of things which are on the written papers of questions. 
That these faults are radical shown by the science 
reports. The science teaching is experimental and prac- 
tical, and vet we find the examiners in this subject com- 
plaining that the candidates use the laboratorv only to 
verify statements taken from books. They do not observe 
properly nor trust to their own experiments. Starting with 
a preconceived idea of what should be the result of an 
experiment, they stifle the very faculties of observation 
which the subject is intended to develop. In other words, 
quite apart from what subjects are taken up, there is 
clearly a very grave deficiency in teaching methods. 


is 


Авоот Easter it seemed fairly certain that the Chief 
Secretary would do something to impreve the finances of the 
intermediate system by making good with a supplemental 
grant the falling off of the revenue of the last three vears. 
It is now, however, appareat that this kope will be 
delusive. The Government has stated that no supplemen- 
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tary vote is to be introduced, and Mr. Asquith has tcid 
a deputation of primary teachers, introduced by Mr. J. 
Redmond, that all that was proposed this vear for Irish 
education was the £540,000 building grant for elementari 
schools, but that next year he hoped to be able to la: 
before Parliament proposals to remedy some educationa! 
grievances which he admitted deserved redress. 


WELSH. 


Tue differential treatment of council and non-provided 
school teachers in Merionethshire has naturally caused a 
great deal of comment. The non-provided school teachers 
had their last term’s salaries withheld, even on into the 
holidays, whilst the council school teachers’ salaries were 
duly paid in good time befcre the schools closed. One 
teacher, it is said, in a non-provided school held ar 
insurance policy; the month's grace expired, and the 
insurance could not be met. Of course, it may be said 
that teachers must be living up to their means if their 
savings are not a quarter, or even a half vear, in advance 
of their salary. This is perhaps the worst point in the 
“whole matter of teachers’ salaries. The remuneration о 
teachers in country schools is so small that any deviatior 
from due payment of salaries is not only a hardship, bu: 
cruelty. Receiving the wages of artisans, they are pai 
each quarter of a усаг at the end of their quarter's work. 
When that is the summer quarter before the summer 
holidays, and the salaries are not paid even bv half-wa: 
through the holidays, can anyone fail to see that t- 
anxiety thus caused, together with the impossibility c 
availing themselves of the leisure of the vacation bv trave! 
or other recreation, is not only a personal loss, but als 
will entail an educational loss in the lack of freshness ot 
their work during the ensuing quarter? Without entering 
into the question of the ‘‘ justification "" of the differents 
tion of treatment of council and non-provided sche: 
teachers in Merioneth, we venture to sav it is a bad bus- 
ness. It is a blot on the national educational escutcheon. 
It is said that the National Union of Teachers has 
stepped into the breach and has advanced the unp.:4 
salaries. In doing so the National Union has deserved 
well of the country. 


Tue fifth session of the summer school of the Wei 
Language Society has been held at Aberystwyth. Ther- 
wete present about 150 students from various parts of th- 
Principality. A large number of the students were assist! 
by the Welsh educational authorities, and were grant 
scholarships. The society is now recognised by the Велт 
of Education for grant-earning purposes, and а visit « 
inspection was paid to some of the meetings of the sche 
by Mr. Thomas Darlington, H.M. Inspector of Schec- 
The lecturers were Prof. Edward Anwyl, Prof. Edw. 
Edwards, both of Aberystwyth; Prof. John Edward Love 
of Bangor; Mr. S. J. Evans, of Llangefni; and Mr. W. |. 
Gruffydd, of Cardiff. 


A REPORT has been presented to the Cardiff Educatie? 
Committee on the teaching of Welsh. The director © 
education states that, of 24,428 scholars on the register 
10,099 were to be instructed in Welsh, the parents '" 
13,206 children did not wish their children to receive tt^ 
instruction, whilst the parents of 1,123 expressed no w~ 
either way. 


WE have already noted the movement of the Wev 
Sunday School Union to establish classes for the teach: 
of the Welsh language, to be held during the wir’: 
months in Cardiff, in connection with the sixteen W:l~ 
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churches in Cardiff. The Union has now asked the educa- 
tion authority to use its influence to have these classes 
recognised by the Board of Education as evening schools 
for the purpose of earning grants. Members of the Educa- 
tion Committee pointed out if the classes were only 
open to the children who belonged to the particular 
churches concerned, that this looked like a religious test. 
The committee decided to request the Board of Education 
to recognise the classes, provided the classes are made 
available to the public generally. 


WiTH regard to the allocation of grants for higher 
education in Wales, Mr. McKenna has made the following 
statement in the House of Commons: ‘‘ When the Welsh 
Department was formed, it became a question, if different 
regulations were issued in Wales from those issued in 
England, of how much money Wales ought to get out of 
the total grants to secondary schools and pupil teachers. 
The allocation of the grants as between England and 
Wales on the basis of population would not be a satis- 
factory arrangement. They had to consider, not only 
population, but also the number of scholars who had to 
be provided for. He, therefore, did not take population 
as a basis, and, in the absence of any other guide, he 
had for the present year, and perhaps for future years, 
determined to continue the same proportion as had actuallv 
been paid to England and Wales respectively during the 
last three years. He found, as a fact, that the expendi- 
ture in Wales on secondary schools and pupil teachers 
was 1/11th of the expenditure in England—the population 
of Wales was only something like 1/15th or 1/16th of 
that of England—and he therefore thought it right to 
give to Wales 1/11th of the money given to England. 
Wales had had her full share of the monev, and he trusted 
future Presidents of the Board of Education would always 
see that she did."' 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

Lectures Primaires Illustrées. Par E. Toutey. With an 
Introduction and Vocabulary bv H. Bué. vi+185 pp. 
(Hachette.) 1s.—This is a French school book, the first 
twenty pages of which are printed with spaces between the 
syllables, and with devices for indicating liaison and mute 
letters. As is not unnatural, a book which may be well 
adapted for the French child is less suitable for the English 


beginner; this is specially noticeable if we observe the 
very large number of words taught. The editor indeed 
maintains that to adapt this volume to the needs of 


English students '' no change whatever has been found 
necessary °’; we hold a different opinion. Тһе French- 
English vocabulary has been carefully compiled; it is 
unfortunate that in some cases the order of words is not 
alphabetical: thus lieu to livre have inadvertently been 
inserted between lourdes and lucarne; and pourtant is 
between pouce and poulailler. 


La Famille Troisel. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. xiii+170 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 1s. 6d.—This original story is an addition to 
Messrs. Macmillan's Primary Series, and is intended to be 
read after '' Emile et Hélène ’’; the story occupies the first 
115 pages and is divided into twenty chapters, a facsimile 
of a Lettre de Faire Part forming a last chapter of two 
pages. Corresponding to these divisions come twenty brief 
and graduated sections on grammar, followed in turn bv a 
score of copious exercises. The grammatical part of the 
volume is the work of M. L. Chouville, as also is the reform 
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vocabulary, which excludes elementary words but contains 
the English equivalents in cases where the explanation in 
French would only tend to confusion. The story, illustrat- 
ing many phases of French life, contains plentv of move- 
ment, and will certainly induce Mrs. Frazer's '' young 
friends to think that French is mice." М. Chouville has 
judged well the amount of grammar likelv to be grasped by 
the readers, and has framed the exercises so as to come 
within their scope. The reproduction of the páté in a 
letter (p. 14) will not be without interest to voung pupils. 


Rippmann's Picture Vocabulary. French: Second 
Series; and German: Second Series. 28 pp. (Dent.) 
1s. 4d. each.—This second instalment of pictures needs no 
further praise on our part; our review of the former series 
expresses adequately our opinion of the present issue. It is 
well to point out, however, that illustration 196d is desig- 
nated chariot, whereas it should be charrette ; nor does 98g 
accurately represent a chariot, as the latter has no shafts, 
but a beam, and is always drawn by two horses or oxen. 
In certain districts of France a confusion of terms has 
arisen, but it is not, presumably, the author's purpose to 
encourage the use of lax expressions. 


French Speech and Spelling: A First Guide to French 
Pronunciation. Ву S. А. Richards. 63 pp.  (Dent.) 
8d.—This carefully graduated little book affords ample drill 
for the acquisition of French speech sounds, both in the 
phonetic symbols of the Association Phonétique Inter- 
nationale and in the conventional spelling of the language. 
A few diagrams have been inserted in the first part to 
illustrate the position the lips and tongue assume in pro- 
nouncing the different vowel sounds and the gn sound. 
Length of vowels, division of syllables, stress in connected 
speech, elision and liaison are each dealt with in turn, and 
suitable selections in prose and verse are given for reading 
and recitation. 


Easy Free Composition in French. By L. M. Bull. 
63 pp. (Dent.) 1s. 4d.—In connection with these well- 
selected stories, the questions and exercises—which should 
arouse the interest of the dullest—are bound to enrich the 
pupils" vocabulary and to ensure an accuracy and elegance 
in expression of thought that have hitherto been seldom. 
attainable. 


Free Composition and Essay Writing in French. By A. 
Philibert and A. Pratt. 88 pp. (Dent.) 15. 4d.—Students 
who have already worked through '' Easy Free Composi- 
tion ° in this series should be able to start on these de- 
scriptive essays. The authors’ plan is to give a model, and 
then to supply a vocabulary of connected words and phrases 
as useful building material for similar exercises appended. 
Letters which will be of great help in teaching the various 
forms of courtesy to be emploved in different cases come. 
next. Biographies and literary analyses follow, then 
eighteen detailed plans and forty subjects of essays, and an 
appendix explaining the difference between the Passé Défini 
and the Imparfait. This capital little book supplies a dis- 
tinct want in the present state of modern language teaching. 
The pupils are led up to a fair idea of the '* plan,” the all- 
important point in a French '' dissertation " ; they should 
now be encouraged to seek for themselves the plans of the 
authors they are reading. 


Bell’s First German Course. By L. B. T. Chaffey. 
xii+ 104. pp. (Bell) 2s.—This First Course consists of 
fifteen lessons, in which a fairly extensive vocabulary is 
given. The method shows a compromise between the old 
and the new, and offers no salient features for comment. 
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The “pages to elucidate pronunciation, though once written, 
have been cut out, since experience seems to show that 
pupils do not look at them." Surely this depends on the 
teacher, and on his opinion of their value. The page that 
has remained (apparently by an oversight) does not contain 
much that is helpful. A pupil who is told that for e he must 
have his *' tongue point on bottom teeth and arched round 
palate," and that it is ‘а close sound = French é,” may 
well be excused if he can make nothing of it. The text is 
of interest mainly for the public-school boy, particularly 
if he wants to play tennis with Germans who have not yet 
adopted the reformed technical terms of the game. The 
examples of German writing are ugly. The grammar is 
not carefully introduced. Altogether a book which may be 
convenient for the author in his classes at Eton, but which 
cannot be warmly recommended as a class-book for general 
purposes. 


Fulda, Das verlorene Paradies. Edited by P. H. Grum- 
mann. xiii-c-194 pp  (Ginn.) 2s.—An_ interesting play, 
suitable for advanced pupils, who will find all difficulties 
explained in the notes, and renderings which are generally 
satisfactory. They will probably make no use of the 
twenty-six pages of German questions; and the addition 
of a vocabulary may also be regarded as superfluous in a 
book of this type. 


Classics. 


Caesar, Gallic War, Bk. II., хі+19 pp.; Bk. HI., xi4- 
18 pp; Bk. IV., ix+22 pp. By Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 
Virgil, Georgics, Bk. I., xvicti17 pp.; Bk. IL, xvi+ 
18 pp. By S. E. Winbolt. Cicero De Senectute, 
xiii--38 pp. Ву Dr. J. S. Reid. Selections from 
Tibullus and Others, ix+29 pp. Ву Dr. J. P. 
Postgate. (Blackie.) 6d. each net.—No schoolboys, and 
probably few others, realise the trouble in editing these 
inexpensive and apparently simple Latin texts. The intro- 
ductions are short, and mostly terse and clear; there are 
no notes except a few critical remarks on the readings; 
but the texts themselves are fresh recensions carefully 
made by some of England's best scholars, while the marking 
of all long quantities, whether in position or not before 
two or more consonants, requires extreme care, and is 
performed with more accuracy in these later than in the 
earliest texts of the series. When these advantages are to 
be had for a nominal price, there is no excuse for using 
badly printed or badly edited Latin texts in schools. By 
these editions of Caesar, Dr. Rouse has now completed the 
Gallic War except Bk. VII.; Mr. Winbolt has already 
completed the Aeneid and Eclogues of Virgil; and Dr. 
Reid now adds the De Senectute to the De Amicitia. Dr. 
Postgate's name adds further distinction to this series; 
his text gives us eleven poems of the first two books of 
Tibullus, five of the third book published by Lygdamus, 
Ovid's lament for Tibullus (Amores, Jil., ix.), and the 
elegy of Domitius Marsus. The oversights in marking 
quantities are not many, and are usually obvious, but the 
following are worth notice: B. G., Il., c. 8, $2, deiectus is 
acc. pl., and the final should be marked long; III., c. r1, 
S з and passim, the first i of Aquitania is long—cp. Tib. I., 
7, 35: IV., с. 17, S 8, derecta materia iniecta is abl. abs. ; 
Georgics, I., 52, ac is long; similarly the first syllable of 
nonne in 56; II., 121, e in tenuia is short—cp. 180; in 277 
ordinibus has 6 and setius ё; in 288 o in forsitan is short, 
and in 423 ! of satis is long. In the De Senectute we 
should have in $ 36 instilles, $ 68 vixit, S 71 opprimitur, and 
in $ 79 nolite. In Tibullus, I., 5, 59, and I., 10, 14, is it 
right to mark the finals of subiit and trahor as long by 
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nature? ‘The final of exiguos (Il., 5, 34) is short. These 
writers are contemporaries. Why then should we have 
forms like omnis, admirantis, partis, for the acc. pl. of 
i-stems in Cicero, and vités, omnés, tristes, sequentes in 
the others? And why magnó opere in Cicero, and magné- 
pere (or, as Dr. Rouse has it, magnopere) in Caesar? The 
reading in B. G., IHI., 12, bis . . . spatio can hardly be 
correct, but there is no critical note, and that in IV., 3, 
8 3 seems certainly wrong. There are some differences 
between this text of the De Senectute and Dr. Reid's 
edition in the Pitt Press Series. We find here, for example, 
adepti (8 4) for adeptam, and suasi. sed for suasissem 
(S 14). In Georgic L, 393, operta seems a mistake for 
aperta; in 457 the MSS. reading moneat should be given; 
in Il., 22, Scaliger’s reading is quas, not quos; in 247 
and 341 the old readings amaror and terrea, usually dis- 
carded by modern editors, are restored. 


Select Epigrams of Martial, VII.-XII. Edited from the 
text of Prof. Lindsay by R. T. Bridge and E. D. C. Lake. 
xxx+128 pp.+text unpaged. (Clarendon Press.) 35. 6d.— 
This is a useful selection of epigrams, and well annotated 
on the whole. We should prefer not to have the English 
paraphrase or abstract of each piece, which only does 
harm; but the editors do but follow the fashion. The 
introduction is good. It contains a brief life of Martial 
—or rather a collection of his allusions to himself—a satis- 
factory account of his literary qualities, and a few pages 
on Patronus et Cliens, Captator et Orbus, Recitations, and 
Books, with quotations from Martial at the foot of the 
page. The chronology of the books is discussed, and the 
three chief metres of the author. Text and critical notes 
are those of the Oxford Bibliotheca, in which, it will be 
remembered, is published a school edition of Martial. 
The notes are original and generally good; we have found 
little that would be better away, except the English 
abstracts which have been spoken of above. A few correc- 
tions may be worth making. On p. xi, nulla has lost its 
»; xxvii and xxviii, the doubtful final of two verses is 
marked long onlv, which might mislead the unwary. On 
p. 1 of the notes, the aegis is said to be the '' shield " of 
Zeus originally, whereas it was the cape (goatskin cape) 
of Athena. P. 4: the laurea may be illustrated for English 
boys from De Quincey's ‘‘ Stage Coach," a well-known 
eloquent picture of the days of the French wars. The ex 
planation of pateras (p. 3) is only intelligible to those who 
understood it beforehand. P. 11: monstra duorum is not 
illustrated by the quotations; the difficulty lies in the 
numeral; ''tuüs'' (pp. 12, 81) is wrong; -us is not 
lengthened at all, its pronunciation is unchanged; but 
with the pause it takes the place of a long syllable. The 
introduction, notes, and index are also published as 4 
separate volume at 2s. We strongly approve of this method 
of publishing notes, and would welcome a volume of notés 
to the whole of the Oxford school text of Martial. 


1. Lucreti Сат de Rerum Natura. A Selection from 
the Fifth Book, 783-1457. Edited, with Introduction. 
Analyses, and Notes, by W. D. Lowe. 68 pp. (Clarer- 
don Press.) 2s.—The text of this selection is well suited 
for its purpose, as having a unity of its own. We should 
prefer the schoolboy to buy a full text, which he could 
do for little more than the price of this, the master 
making the selection; but the separate publication has its 
conveniences. The notes are fairly satisfactory: the chief 
fault of their conception is that too much is given; there 
are too many bits of translation (e.g., 787, 820, 830) ard 
explanations of simple constructions (838, 840, #41. 00%, 
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1034, for example), and much useless information (823 
animal). On the other hand, one or two real difficulties are 
insufficiently explained. Thus 844 is hardly right in view 
of the appositional nominative with usus and opus; and 
the alleged lengthening of syllables '' by the emphatic 
beat " (1049) is certainly wrong, for some forms, such as 
fulgét, are justified by ancient quantity, others perhaps 
by analogy aided by the pause-licence. In the introduc- 
tion, an opportunity was missed of explaining the prin- 
ciple of the Latin hexameter rhythm (p. 6). 


Herodotus, I.-III. Translated by G. W. Harris. New 
Classical Library, edited by Dr. Emil Reich. x+226 pp. 
(Swan Sonnenschein.) Cloth, 3s. 6d.; leather, 4s. 6d., 
net.—This is ап unfortunate attempt to popularise 
Herodotus; to make him, as the translator says, ''enter- 
taining to the man in the street." The historian would 
hardly recognise himself as saying (i. 2) '' These were 
possibly Cretans. The Hellenes subsequently initiated a 
second cycle of outrage. . . . (3) It was merely a case 
of reciprocated rape. . . . (24) They told (Arion) to jump 
with all possible expedition into the sea. . . . (60) Men 
of Athens, receive with a cheerful heart Pisistratus, whom 
the goddess Athene has so honoured as to conduct him 
personally back to her acropolis. . . . (ii. 22) Any per- 
spicacious person will admit. . . .'" The introduction is 
childish. The translator’s difficulties ‘‘ are legion and 
already obvious." Rawlinson’s work is, “© of course, 
colossal and scholarly, but archaic.” Р. Gignet’s is “as 
neat and useful a version as could be expected at the time, 
but it is, of course, in French." He adds, '' comparisons 
are odious." We are glad indeed to learn that '' Hero- 
dotus has a distinct sense of humour." He is also like 
that ** worthy medico," Sir Thomas Browne. 


Helps to the Reading of Classical Poetry. By L. J. 
Richardson. viii+68 pp. (Ginn.) 2s. 6d.—This book is 
an attempt to show how Latin poetry ought to be read 
aloud. In so far as it reminds readers of the truth, that 
language is a thing spoken and not a thing printed 
(pp. 26, 62), we welcome it; that warning is necessary in 
England as in America: it seems, however, to be specially 
directed to America, because (we infer) quantity is much 
neglected in American Latin work. The principles of 
Latin verse, rules of quantity, and so forth, are very 
clearly stated, and accurately too: thus the definitions of 
thesis and arsis are right (p. 45), while in England these 
terms are mostly used wronglv. But the explanation is spun 
oul to an unnecessary length. Mr. Richardson’s ideas of 
rhythm in English verse are not clear; no one could read 
the two lines on p. 10 properly by his directions, and the 
analysis of ‘* Banks and Braes ” (p. 7) is very crude. It 
may be added that the noun wind was never pronounced 
like the verb wind (p. 18); this pronunciation in modern 
poetry is a mere affectation. The truth is that the verb 
used to be pronounced as the noun was, not far from the 
modern sound. 


History. 


A School History of Surrey. By Н. E. Malden. xii+ 
192 pp.—A School History of Middlesex. Ву V. G. Placer 
and F. W. Walton. xii+226 pp.  (Methuen.) rs. od. 
each.—Fortunately for our countrv, it is very difficult to 
write ** school " or any other histories of any of its 
counties. It would be possible to write a history of one 
of the old French provinces, and even easier to write one 
of a German principality down to the French Revolution. 


Those countries were sufliciently divided, not merely 
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geographically but historically, to make the history of anv 
one part tellable apart, to a large extent, from that ct 
other parts. But England attained its unity so early, it» 
counties have for so long been for all practical purposes 
mere arbitrary divisions for administrative purposes, that 
it is almost as easy to tell the story of one drop of the 
ocean as to cut out an English county from the main flow 
of English history. The consequence is that the authors 


of these two books have the same story to tell. We begin 
with the Stone Age and end with Victoria, and the 
peculiarities of each are mainly topographical. Мг. 


Malden tells of the monasteries dissolved in Surrey, Messrs. 
Plarr and Walton of those in Middlesex, but the ''sup- 
pression of the monasteries " is the same for both. We 
therefore are under the impression that these books are 
good for the teacher but not quite suitable for the pupil. 
The teacher should himself be able to localise his English 
history lessons as he goes along, and the information sup- 
plied in these little books will help him to do so, in default 
of time to consult larger books or to undertake original 
research. But the books themselves seem addressed to 
boys and girls, though sometimes the language is a little 
beyond them. Each has an interesting story, and the work 
is well done. The illustrations are many and varied, and 
each is supplied with an index. The title of the second 
should be *' London and Middlesex ’’ rather than, as it 
stands in the book, '' Middlesex, including London," for 
the greater part of the book is occupied with London; 
Middlesex is adequatelv treated in a few pages. 


Revision Notes on English History. By F. W. Hadrill. 
93 pp. (Methuen.) 1s.—It is a pity that schoolmasters 
who have a good idea to embody in a text-book on any of 
the subjects they have to teach do not submit their MS. 
to some specialist in the subject in order that they may 
have, before thev go to press, the opportunity of bringing 
their information up to date. Here, for example, is a good 
little book for practical purposes, covering English history 
from 1066 to 1832, containing chronological analyses, special 
notes on many points, short biographies, gencalogical tables, 
and a selection. of examination questions—in a word, a 
useful handbook to put in the hands of our pupils—but 
every here and there lacking in the latest information. 
The author ‘* would be very glad to receive notice of any 


inaccuracies which may have escaped detection; but 
why did he not ask for them before printing? 
The Children of History. By Mary S. Hancock. 142 pp. 


(Pitman.) 1s.—AÀn abundance of good pictures, some of 
them coloured, a pleasantly written and clearly printed 
text, six pages of ‘‘ summaries and meanings ''—such is the 
apparatus to set forth fourteen stories of children in his- 
tory, ranging from Romulus, Cyrus, Pindar, to Brian of 
Erin and Olaf of Scandinavia. Quite a charming variation 
from the ordinary readers. 


Geography. 
The Ambleside Geography Books. By Charlotte M. 
Mason. (Kegan Paul and Co., and Parents' Educational 


Union.) Maps and illustrations.— These are new editions 
of old books. Thev were originally published by Stanford 
as ‘‘ The London Geographical Readers." It is claimed 
that they have been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date. They are issued in five volumes: vol. i., 
'" Elementary Geography ” (1s.); vol. ii., '* British Empire 
and the Great Divisions of the Globe " (1s. 6d); vol. iii., 
'* The Counties of England ” (2s.); vol. iv., '* Europe "' (2s.) ; 
and vol. v., ‘ Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia '° 
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(2s. 6d.). 


This political. division of subjects is just the 
type many reformers dislike. We have seen the first 
four books. They are interesting, but spoilt, in our 
opinion, by many blemishes, which really ought to have 
been removed had the revision been thoroughly carried 
out. We will note a few. To begin with, not one boasts 
an index. The pictures of the earlier volumes (there are 
none in the later) are very old-fashioned. Many of the 
maps are most repellent and full of confused and confusing 
details. The numerous questions inserted are almost 
entirely of the most antiquated mnemonic type, for Miss 
Mason thinks that the examiners of to-day still require 
the same sort of geography that was in vogue twenty-five 
years ago. As to the several books, vol. i., for children of 
seven and eight years, is full of ‘‘ easy verses, illustrative 
of the various subjects." Shakespeare's '' Winter " song 
is one of them; surelv the occupation of greasv Joan and 
the state of Marian's nose might have been left for a 
more adult age! Questions are set with answers attached, 
after the way of Mangnall, and are apparently to be learnt 
like repetition. Vol. ii. is quite behind the times in the 
spelling of Indian names. Burma is spoken of as if it 
were not an intrinsic part of India, and Malacca as if it 
were the chief Straits Settlement. The map of North 
America shows '' Hooker ’’ (!) as the only mountain in 
Canada, indicates no latitude and longitude, and has not 
even dots to locate the few towns; New Orleans, for 
instance, тау be situated at the “М” or the “S” of 
the word, and they are (bv the scale) доо miles apart. 
The text opposite this map is as full of mistakes as is the 
map of Africa a few pages before. Vols. iii. and iv. have 
much reading and little geography. The ‘‘ Counties of 
England " should have been curtailed so as to make the 
book a geography of the British Isles; '' Europe " should 
not have opened with a two-page disquisition on an ex- 
ploded myth, viz., the climatic effects of the Gulf Stream. 
Altogether we are not favourably impressed with Miss 
Mason's new venture. Moreover, the paper is poor, the 
type worse, and the setting up of the type worst of all. 


. A Handbook of the British Colonial Empire. Ву W. H. 
Mercer and A. J. Harding. 202 pp. (Waterlow.) 2s. 6d. 
net.—This is really an excellent handbook. It is full of 
accurate and up-to-date information, as, indeed, it should 
be, since its authors are respectively a Crown Agent and a 
member of the Colonial Office. It consists of two parts: 
(1) five prefatory chapters on the growth of the colonies, 
their various constitutions, their administration, legislation, 
and trade; (ii) seven sections dealing with the history and 
geography of the colonies in detail. The first part—only 
about one-sixth of the whole work—is extremely interest- 
ing, and clearly and concisely written. We commend 
especially to the notice of anyone who may wish to obtain 
rapidly a general idea of the matter and method fhe short 
summary of the fiscal question on p. 31, of the political 
and economic importance of our colonies on pp. 7 and 29, 
and of the colonial lead in social reforms on p. 26. The 
chapter on constitutions, too, is a good sample of how 
what is in the ordinary '' geography " a somewhat nebu- 
lous subject may be clearly treated and made interesting. 
The second part is a combined history and geography, and 
good enough in its way—rather drv in the reading and 
much taken up with the record of facts, and facts only. 
This occasionally tends to lapse into mere catalogue 
writing, and as such is, we think, inferior to the work 
in part 1. On the other hand, it is all carefully done, and 
everything is brought well up to date, particularly on the 
political and historical sides. Physical geography is, how- 
ever, weak. In Canada, for instance, we are sorry to 
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notice that Mounts Brown and Hooker stil figure as the 
highest peaks in the Rockies, and we are sceptical as to 
the influence which the Gulf Stream is said to exercise 
on the Bay of Fundy. Moreover, to speak of the tides in 
the same district as rising and falling 70 ft. is, to sav 
the least, an exaggeration. The engineers of the Chignecto 
Ship Railway found the extreme range to be 49 ft., and 
the average spring range just over 42 ft. These, how- 
ever, are little details which may be toned down in future 
editions. The one map in the book is most useful; it is a 
large one of the Empire, showing incidentally, but withal 
very clearly, the principal cables and telegraph lines; two 
features are very prominent: (i) the inter-connection of 
colonies and mother country by means of these '' nerves 
of Empire"; only five of our  possessions— British 
Honduras, Tobago, Virgin Islands, Falkland Islands, and 
British New | Guinea—lie outside the charmed circle; 
(ii) the great trans-Pacific cable from Victoria (B.C.) to 
Brisbane and Auckland via Fanning, Fiji and Norfolk 
Islands. Alongside this is rightly inserted the American 
counterblast from San Francisco to the Philippines by way 
of Hawaii and Guam. Altogether we have formed a very 
favourable opinion of the book. It has defects, some of 
which we have alluded to; there is no index; '' England" 
is used instead of the '' United Kingdom ’’—always a sore 
point with Scottish readers; details here and there are 
needlessly precise, and will, indeed, necessitate a very 
“full” atlas at hand to make all of them intelligible. 
But we think the work is well calculated—as the authors 
desire in their prefatory note—to encourage broad views 
of history and reflection on matters of general interest. 
It is a book particularly suitable for sixth or commercial 
forms and special classes. 


Mathematics. 
Elementary Trigonometry. By Cecil Hawkins.  xiv4 
310 pp. (Dent.) 4s. without Answers; 45. 6d. with 


Answers.—This text-book has been written under the con- 
viction that practical field-work should, wherever possible, 
be undertaken by pupils, and the first eighty pages are 
largelv taken up with the elements of surveving and descrip- 
tions of instruments. Chapters iv., v., and vi. deal with 
the sine and cosecant, the cosine and secant, and the tan- 
gent and cotangent respectively, the general defni- 
tion of the ratios being given in each case, and 
numerous examples of a practical kind being drawn 
upon to furnish instances of the use of the ratios 
and to give facility in applying them. Chapter vii. 
reviews the ratios, collects standard formulz, and discusses 
identities; it also takes up the question of the area 
of a sector and the limits of біп 0/0 and tan6/@ for 
8 converging to zero. Compound angles are treated in 
chapter viii., and again practical problems are largely in 
evidence. The two remaining chapters are devoted in great 
part to problems of a practical nature. It will be seen from 
this summary that the book differs considerably from those 
in general use; to many bovs we should think the treatment 
will be much more interesting than that usually followed, 
and those who work through the course with a reasonable 
degree of care will have acquired not merely an acquaint- 
ance with many interesting and important practical pro- 
blems, but a sound knowledge of the elements of theoretical 
trigonometry. With the treatment of details (for example, 
in the use of the general definition of the ratios from the 
outset and in the method of establishing the addition 
theorem) there will certainly be disagreement on the part 
of many teachers; there mav also be a feeling that the 
practical side is overdone, and that more drill in the mani- 
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pulation of formula and іп the solution of equations than 
the book provides is desirable. But it is to be hoped that 
a fair trial may be given to the general method developed ; 
experience alone can decide how far it can be carried. In 
any case, the book is outside the ordinary category, and 
is the fruit of independent thinking. 


A Sequel to Elementary Geometry. With Numerous 
Examples. By John Wellesley Russell.  viii+204 pp. 
(Clarendon Press.) 6s.—It is refreshing to find a book on 
geometry that goes beyond the mere elements, and one may 
hope that the appearance of a new sequel indicates that the 
more advanced parts of elementary geometrv are to have a 
new lease of school life. The selection of theorems here 
given will be generally accepted as satisfactory, and the 
exposition is both compact and clear. Possiblv room might 
have been found for the discussion of anharmonic ratios, 
but the book contains so much that is good and well ex- 
pressed that it would be ungrateful to press too hardly for 
more. We heartily commend the sequel to the considera- 
tion not only of teachers, but of authorities who regulate 
the mathematical studies of the school. 


4 New Geometry for Middle Forms. By S. Barnard 
and J. M. Child. xviii--420 pp. (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d.— 
The general characteristics of the books on geometry 
written by Messrs. Barnard and Child have been referred 
to in THE SCHOOL WoRLD on more than one occasion. It 
is therefore sufficient to state that the '' Geometry for 
Middle Forms ” consists of parts i., ii., and iii. of the 
text-book '* A New | Geometry," with some additional 
matter. The book is well supplied with recent examination 


papers. 


Exercises in Concrete Geometry, with Supplementary 
Discussions. By D. Sands Wright. vi+84 pp. (Heath.) 
2s.—This collection seems to be more suitable to the 
conditions that prevail in the United States than to 
those in force in this country, though the book 
could be utilised in our schools. It consists to a large 
extent of examples such as are to be found in many of 
the more recent text-books of geometry, but considerably 
more attention is paid to solid figures than in our text- 
books of geometry (apart from mensuration). The supple- 
mentary discussions hardly seem to deserve the prominence 
that a position on the title-page gives; they are usually 
quite sensible, but rarelv, if at all, do they contain new 
matter. 


Easy Exercises in Algebra for Beginners. | By W. S. 
Beard. x+134 pp. (Methucn.) With Answers, is. od.; 
without Answers, 1s. 6d.—This book, according to the pre- 
face, “© is intended to be the working school book of young 
pupils, and contains all that is suitable for a preparatory 
course in algebra." The examples range from the simplest 
substitutions up to easy quadratic equations; thev are 
numerous, are not too hard. and show a considerable 
variety. It is rather surprising that, so far as we have 
discovered, there is no reference to graphs. In Exercise то 
the substitution z=o is given; in four of the examples z 
occurs as a factor of the denominator, and in each case the 
answer o is given. In Exercise 11 the substitution x=o 
occurs; and the same error is repeated in two examples, 
the absurdity being specially glaring in example 11. These 
blunders are too serious to be passed over without notice. 


A Key to Algebraic Geometry. By W. M. Baker. 
224 pp. (Bell) 7s. 6d. net.—For students who are work- 
ing without the help of a teacher a key, when judiciously 
used, is of real service; 
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teacher may have recourse to the solution of a knotty pro- 
blem. This key is, so far as a comparatively cursory 
examination can test it, compact but clear, and will doubt- 
less prove serviceable. ]t is often interesting to compare 
different solutions, and a key can yield in this way some 
profitable recreation. 


Science and Technology. 


Builders of the Body. By Eustace Miles and Mariella 
John. 179 pp. (Philip.) 15. 6d.—These ‘‘ lessons on food 
values " should receive a welcome. Mr. Miles's views on 
vegetarianism may not be assented to by all readers, but they 
will be considered with the respect due to an account of 
personal experience and to the moderation with which they 
are expounded. The book is, moreover, a sound elementary 
guide to dietetics in general, and is written in language 
intelligible to the least scientific of readers. It is illus- 
trated by capital sketches, more or less humorous, which 
serve to drive home the moral. We notice that the authors 
follow the multitude in asserting that ‘‘ oils, starches, 
and sugar do not build our bodies and repair the 
waste; they only give energy." Though this is scarcely 
correct, the error is not, after all, of great consequence 
in a book intended for general readers. The Chart of 
Food Values (3s. 6d. net), by the same authors, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Philip as a companion to “ Builders of 
the Body,” displays, in a manner which could scarcely be 
improved upon, the relative proportions of the various food- 
elements in, and the nutritive value of, common articles 
of food. The accompanying handbook is extremely 
interesting. It gives not only several useful recipes, but 
also instructions for the calculation of the relative values 
of various combinations of food. The chart ought to be 
upon the wall of every cookery school in the country. 


Philips’ Nature-study Pictures. 36 in.x26 in. (Philip.) 
5s. each.—Of the two specimen sheets we have received 
of this new series we can speak with entire approval. 
Thev are well printed in natural colours, and are at the 
same time accurate and pleasing in appearance. The 
pictures are in three sets. The first of these, '' Studies 
of Plant Life,"' consists of sixteen sheets, which illustrate 
a very judicious selection of types, and, it may be 
mentioned, include members of most of the natural orders 
prescribed in the Board of Education's elementary botany 
syllabus. The second set of pictures deals with © Studies 
of Animal Life," and illustrates, in five sheets, farmyard 
and garden life, field life, wood or forest life, pond life, 
and birds of the seashore respectively. Set three provides 
pictures of types of the principal orders of insects, with 
various stages in their development. It consists of six 
sheets. Accompanying cach set is a handbook (6d. or 1s. 
net) in which the pictures, repeated on a reduced scale, are 
explained, and descriptions of the organisms given. We 
have noticed one or two quite minor slips, but for the most 
part the series of pictures and handbooks are quite trust- 
worthv and to be cordially recommended. 


Laboratory and Field Manual of Botany. By J. Y. 
Bergen and B. M. Davis. viiit257 pp. (Ginn.) 4s. 6d. 
—As a guide to general practical work in botany, suitable 
for intermediate students, this book is, we think, the best 
which has appeared for some years. Histological methods, 
though bv no means neglected, occupv a place of subsidiary 
importance in the book. By this means room is found for 
a fuller treatment than usual of the phvsiology and general 
structure of plants, especiallv in relation to environment— 
branches of which the special educational value is beginning 
A judiciously selected biblio- 
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graphy is another welcome feature of a book which ought 
to attain a wide popularity. 


The School Garden. By J. E. Hennesey. 155 pp. 
(Blackie.) 1s.—Managers and masters of rural schools 
will find in this book an ideal guide to a branch of activity 
beset with many pitfalls for the amateur. It is above all 
things practical, and the obvious outcome of wide experi- 
ence in the work. 


A Second Year's Work with Mother Nature. By Alyce 
L. Sandford. 203 pp.  (Pitman.) 3s. 6d.—Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s ingenuity in devising ''correlation " of lessons 
would surely amaze anyone but an infant-school teacher. 
Those engaged in such work, who find their imaginations 
becoming exhausted, will do well to seek inspiration from 
this book. As in part i., many of the songs are written 
and composed by the author. Sir John Cockburn con- 
tributes a foreword. 


Art. 

Apollo; an Illustrated Manual of the History of Art 
throughout the Ages. Ву S. Reinach. 350 pp.; боо 
illustrations. |New edition. (Heinemann.) 65. net.— 
M. Reinach's '' Story of Art throughout the Ages," which 
appeared about two years ago, has been revised and 
augmented, and is being issued by Mr. Heinemann under 
the above title at a considerably reduced price. The point 
of view, which embraces the whole history of art, archi- 
tectural, sculptural, and pictorial, from the prehistoric 
cave dwellers to the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood and 
beyond, must necessarily be a bird's-eve view; in spite, 
however, of the amount of ground to be covered, M. 
Reinach dwells briefly on each important period or style, 
and keeps up a running fire of most interesting and 
enlightening comment or criticism. With its 600 illustra- 
tions and a bibliographical appendix to each chapter, 
* Apollo" is invaluable if only as a book of reference, 
and should ceriainly find a place in the library of every 
educational institute in the kingdom. 


The Life and Leaf Set of Drawing and Design Cards. 
By W. Midgley. Ten Cards. (Chapman and Hall.) 
25. net.— The practical utility of such a series of drawing 
cards as Mr. Midgley’s '' Life and Leaf Set '’ depends to 
a largc extent on the method of their employment. If 
used in the inanner directed by the author, and not for 
the sole purpose of copying, they will form the basis of 
an extremely interesting and valuable course of study. 
The scries consists of ten cards (11 in. bv 9 in.), contain- 
ing drawings in silhouette form of birds, animals, insects, 
and foliage, together with suggestions for their adaptation 
for purposes of decoration. The teacher in search of 
novelty or inspiration will find them very welcome. 


Modern Kindergarten Methods. By Lilian Elliott. 
6c pp.; illustrated. (Charles and Dible.) 2s. net.—Much 
vaiuable time has undoubtedly been wasted, and countless 
luckless infants have been unutterably bored, in the name 
of '' Froebel,” by the too literal interpretation of his ideas 
at the hands of unimaginative and unsympathetic kinder- 
garten teachers. Miss  Elliott's book is ап earnest 
endcavour to apply the Froebelian principles to a scheme 
of ''gifts "" or * occupations,” simply and clearly ex- 
pounded and liberally illustrated, for very young children. 
Miss Elliott rightly insists that these '' gifts '" are not to 
be regarded merely as a pastime; “©... All that they 
can teach, all that they can elicit, must be studied by the 
teacher if they are to be used as Froebel intended. In a 
word, the  Froebelian letter is useless without the 
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Froebelian spirit." The study of this little book should 
conduce largely to a realisation of this spirit, and it may 
be safely recommended to the young teacher or mother 
who wishes to gain some insight into Froebel's principles 
and their application. 


Rafia Work. By C. M. Swannell. 48 pp.; illustrated. 
(Philip.) 2s. net.—Another book which may be cordially 
commended to the kindergarten teacher is Miss 
Swannell's admirable treatise on '' Rafia Work," which 
consists of weaving and plaiting with bands of “© таба” 
or “bast”? made from bark fibre. This is an ''occupa 
боп” which admits of considerable gradation as to 
difficulty, and lends itself to the manipulation of simple 
but interesting exercises suitable for infant fingers as well 
as to the construction of more difficult and elaborate 
patterns. The book is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs of mats, tidies, baskets, blotters, and an infinite 
variety of useful articles such as a child would delight to 
make, together with clear and precise instructions for their 
manufacture. 


Practical Scale Drawing. By A. W. Bevis. 110 pp. : 
250 illustrations. (Browne and Nolan.) rs. net.—This 
unpretentious little volume is crammed full of useful in- 
formation and valuable hints on all matters connected 
with the manipulation of instruments and the setting out 
and figuring of scale drawings for all practical purposes. 
The chapters on the construction of scales and their 
application is particularly lucid ; the use of the scale chart 
for the graphic representation of barometric readings, 
variations of temperature, school attendances, &c., is set 
forth in a simple and direct manner, and there are many 
practical exercises on plotting areas and the co-ordinate 
method of drawing similar figures as applied to land 
surveying and similar purposes. The book abounds with 
illustrations; it is a handy size for the pocket, and should 
prove a boon to both the student and the teacher of manual 
training, whilst its surprisingly moderate price gives 
neither of them an excuse for being without it. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Psychological Principles of Education. By H. H. 
Horne. 430 pp. (Macmillan.) 75. 6d.—"' The born 
teacher may succeed without training: the trained teacher 
cannot succeed without natural gifts. By natural gifts we 
mean tact, sympathy with young life, resourcefulness, 4 
sense of humour and a buoyant temperament." If with 
this quotation before him the reader will dive into Dr. 
Horne’s pages, he will be rewarded; but this dictum 5 
at the back of all. The book deals with the old questions 
relating to intellectual, emotional, moral, and religious 
education. It places the true teacher on a giddy pedestal; 
but from it he can see better into the future. It recom- 
mends books; it takes for granted the reader will consult 
them; it is always bright and hopeful, and it ends on 2 
high trumpet note. But on two points it joins the con 
spiracy of silence; it will not speak out on the study of 
habits, and it will not speak out on the numbers of the 
ideal class. Until writers on education will (following Dr. 
Stanley Hall) give their full attention to these two points, 
and will preach, in and out of season, that on a right de- 
cision in these matters all progress depends, we shall be 
sowing the sand. You may, with St. Paul, treat the body 
as a temple of the Holy Ghost; or you may treat it as 3n 
exquisite mechanism net to be fooled with; but you may 
not neglect to take one view or the other. Similarly with 
the second question, you may hold that twenty, or twenty- 
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five, or thirty, or six is an ideal number for a class; but 
you may not hand a book on the theory of education to 
a teacher who has to stand day by day before eighty or 
ninety children. The class which had the Parable of the 
Sower explained to them numbered eleven. 


Physical Exercises. By H. Rippon-Seymour. 127 pp. 
(Nelson.)—This book is а breezy, sensible introduction 
to physical training, and its preface is admirable. 
The writer is English in sentiment as regards exercises, 
and objects to the monotony of the prolonged Swedish 
work. Common sense in this, as well as in many other 
branches of education, is still a desideratum. The teacher 
who works honestly through this volume will be rewarded. 
Authoritative measurements (of the normal and most 
favoured classes) might be supplied by teachers to the 
Board of Education, and published every three years. We 
believe this is done in Germany. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE Ѕсноог. Wonrbp will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


By-Products іп a School Laboratory. 


NOWADAYS, when ''test-tubing ° is almost entirely re- 
placed by preparations in a school course of chemistry, a 
great many by-products are formed. These, I believe, are 
generally poured down the sink; this seems so wasteful 
that it would be interesting to inquire if they cannot be 
utilised. 

By-products may be divided, for convenience, into two 
classes, viz., those which will be of use in the laboratory 
when recovered and those which can be used as material 
for laboratory work. Of the former, some are obviously 
not worth recovering; many of the others are difficult to 
purify. But is it reasonable to expect the schoolmaster, 
with his hands already full, to work up these by-products 
simply to reduce the laboratory account? 4 propos of 
this, I am reminded of an incident in a recently published 
book (** Some Founders of Chemical Industry," by J. Fen- 
wick Allen, p. 193). Deacon, the discoverer of the process 
of manufacturing chlorine which bears his name, one day 
found Dr. Ferdinand Hurter, his chief chemist, in the 
laboratory recovering waste carbon bisulphide. * Do you 
know the value of  bisulphide of carbon?” asked 
Deacon.  '' No," replicd Hurter, “really I don’t.” 
Deacon's answer to this was characteristic of the man: 
" Well, vou had better ask, and remember your time is 
of infinitely more value to me than a few ounces of 
bisulphide of carbon; and another time evaporate it in an 
open vessel.’’ This seems to show that unless the finished 
product is of more value than the time expended on its 
purification it is false economy to recover it. 

Besides time, there are other things to be considered ; 
a substance is only worth recovering in a school labora- 
torv if: (1) it is produced in fair quantitv; (2) it is in 
frequent demand; and (3) it can be purified with the 
expenditure of very little time. These conditions— 
especially the last—are all fulfilled in the case of calcium 
chloride. When I was assistant-master at Sutton Valence, 
the boys, after preparing carbon dioxide from marble and 
hydrochloric acid, poured the residues into a large bottle 
which was allowed to stand some days in a warm place— 
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either on a coil of pipes or on the top of the steam oven. 
It is essential that the marble be in excess, for it not only 
neutralises any free acid, but at the same time precipitates 
the iron. This impurity, which exists in solution as ferric 
chloride, is precipitated as ferric hydroxide on standing in 
contact with the marble. The clear solution is then 
poured off, and evaporated to dryness when required. 

Coming now to the second class of by-products, I wish 
to point out that many of these—zinc sulphate, coppet 
sulphate, copper nitrate, &c.—afford excellent material for 
practice in crystallisation. The working-up of a by-product 
illustrates the uses of crystallisation very well indeed. It 
also seems less artificial than the usual experiments, in 
which a boy starts with a solid—say alum—and after 
making a strong solution allows it to crystallise; some 
boys, I fear, after obtaining the crystals, feel they have 
got no further than they were to start with. Boys regard 
their work from a strictly utilitarian point of view, and 
unless they can see some object in their work are apt to 
take very little interest in it. Many of the experiments 
in crystallisation, as 1 said, seem to them objectless ; 
but to purify a by-product, which would otherwise be 
thrown away, seems something worth doing, and they will 
work at it with real interest. 

Many other by-products, which require something more 
than crystallisation for their purification, form useful 
exercises for the upper forms. The purification of calcium 
chloride, the solution being boiled instead of left to stand 
some days, is a case in point. The only other instance I 
will give is manganese chloride.' The residues, after pre- 
paring chlorine from manganese dioxide and hydrochloric 
acid, are warmed (in a fume-closet) to decompose the 
excess of manganese dioxide, and filtered. The filtrate is 
deep yellow, the pink colour of the manganese chloride 
being entirely masked by the ferric chloride present. To 
a portion of this solution—say one-tenth—sodium carbonate 
is added, the (impure) manganese carbonate being washed 
on a filter-paper and finally transferred to the main bulk 
of the solution, which is kept boiling. By this means the 
iron is precipitated as ferric hydroxide. From time to 
time a small portion of the solution is tested with a few 
drops of potassium ferrocyanide solution; at first a blue 
precipitate is formed; this becomes paler, until finally, 
when all the iron is precipitated, it is pure white. Such 
preparations not only afford good practice in manipulation, 
but enable a boy to realise, what he so often fails to do, 
that ordinary materials found in nature are not pure 
chemical compounds ; and hence compounds prepared from 
crude materials are always impure. 

Silver residues cannot be conveniently treated in a school 
laboratory. If kept, it is better to sell them when 
sufficient has been collected; but, considering the small 
amount of silver salts used in a school laboratory and 
the low price of silver, it is doubtful if they are worth 
keeping. C. H. WRIGHT. 


Measuring the Resistance of a Galyanometer 
(Thomson's Method). 

IN this method the deflection of the galvanometer has to 
be reduced. If this be effected by decreasing the E.M.F. 
of the batterv, the variations in the current, due to altera- 
tions of the bridge resistances, will be  proportionately 
small; or if permanent magnets be used to bring the needle 
back to the neighbourhood of zero, then, according to Glaze- 


1 The method of purifving calcium chloride described above is that given 
in Emerson Reynolds’s ‘ Experimental Chemistry," part iii., with the excep- 
tion of the addition of “a few drops of solution of bleaching lime,” which I 
have found unnecessarv. The purification of manganese chloride is taken 
from Roscoe ard Schorlemmer s “Treatise,” vol. ii. 
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brook and Shaw's '' Practical Physics,” the control field of 
the galvanometer will become so strong that the instrument 
will cease to be sensitive. 

To overcome the difficulty set up the bridge as usual, but 
with a fairly strong batterv and with the galvanometer 
rendered as sensitive as possible. Now place a magnet on 
the axis of the galvanometer coil, and move it about until 
the needle returns to zero. In this position the magnet will 
have exactly neutralised the deflecting field due to the 
current, and the needle again swings freely in its original 
control field. It is, therefore, as sensitive to variations in 
the current as it is to small currents in the ordinary way. 

This modification may be used successfully with a Thom- 
son or a tangent galvanometer. ]t is equally effective in 
rendering sensitive Mance's method for finding the resistance 
of a battery. H. S. Hawkey. 

Portsmouth Grammar School. 


The New Regulations for Secondary Schools. 


I see that in your issue of this month vou altogether 
bless the new regulations. May I invite some opinions 
from other headmasters on two points? 

In the first place, is it the common experience that, 
owing to the presence in increasing numbers of C.C. 
scholars and to the belief of parents that the old grammar 
schools are now practically county schools—a belief not 
entirely erroneous—the boarding element in them is 
rapidly decreasing? If so, the position of the headmaster, 
appointed on a salary which was fixed on the supposition 
that he would largelv increase it, if efficient, by the 
boarders he could attract, is altered much for the worse. 
My own experience in seven years has shown that as 
C.C. scholars go up boarders go down; and the 25 per 
cent. clause will add to the actual numbers of boys from 
elementary schools and announce to parents still more 
emphatically the further democratisation of these grammar 
schools. | 

Secondly, is not the liberty to vary the curriculum 
somewhat of a delusion in the ordinary grammar school of 
100 to 150 boys? So long as parents demand a variety of 
subjects, each boy in such schools will be taught far more 
subjects than are good for him if the numbers in the 
school and the constitution of the staff do not permit of 
the boys being sorted into ''sides"' according to their 
tastes and capabilities; and these are the conditions that 
necessarily prevail in most schools of this size. 

HEADMASTER. 


The International Congress of School Hygiene. 

As a slightly incorrect statement has been published, it 
would be well to explain in some detail the important 
new move in the matter of school hygiene which was 
taken at the closing meeting of the recent International 
Congress. 

The permanent International Committee, consisting of 
about sixty members selected from almost every country, 
has hitherto only met during congresses. Arising out of 
the question of whether it would not be a proper thing 
to establish a bureau, with a permanent staff, library and 
museum, and so on, in some central but neutral spot, such 
as a Swiss or Dutch town, it was decided, as explained 
by Drs. Mathieu, Burgerstein, and Kerr, that it would 
probably lead to greater progress if such bureau was not 
localised, but if each country had its own centre for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and to act as a clearing-house in 
the matter of school hvgiene statistics, laws, and regula- 
tions. Finally, to supervise in scientific matters and 
generally to do all that is possible at all times or places 
to forward the human interests which are bound up in 
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the special lines of knowledge included in school hygiene, 
the International Committee has formed a small council. 

This council has all the powers of an ordinary com. 
mittee. It can form sub-committees of experts on special 
inquiries. The usual committee procedure is to sit round 
a table and discuss matters, but this council will deal 
with the various subjects that arise, submitting the 
different topics bv correspondence, collating the answers, 
and finally making pronouncements in urgent matters after 
a meeting of the council. 

It is obvious that for efficiency such council should be 
small and vet have the elements to secure permanence, and 
at the same time possibilities of slow but constant change. 
This has been done bv deciding that it shall consist of 
the president of the past congress, the president of the 
congress which has just been held, and the president oí 
the next congress. Nine other members are to be elected, 
of whom three are to be from the countrv where the 
congress was last held and three from the country where 
it will be held next, three being selected from other lands. 

Certain matters, for instance, will almost at once come 
under the consideration of this council. Such might be 
quoted as: 

““ The question of how medical inspection of schools сап 
best be carried out with the maximum of efficiency and 
minimum of cost.” 

“ The question of how the laws of health can best 
be imparted to the coming generation, so that later thev 
will know how to care for themselves and those dependent 
on them.” 

“The best svstems or methods of physical training for 
both sexes at various ages.” 

'" The feeding of children requiring proper nutrition, so 
that it shall be done without developing pauperism and 
with regard to those upon whom the cost falls."' 

These four matters are being dealt with practically in a 
great variety of wavs, and this council should be able to 
collect and analyse known facts to show which methods 
are best for anv town or State. 

It is obvious that information thus digested will have 
a very great value politically as well as educationally, and 
this council may in time come to be officially regarded as 
quite analogous in matters of school hygiene to that other 
Congress of Peace now in session at the Hague. 

LaupER Brunton (President), James KERR, 
WarLLis (Hon. General Secretaries). 
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English History 


|The Average Pupil's Most Fascinating Subject 


It is often necessary for the teacher of 
to-day to have at his elbow a thoroughly 
reliable work of this kind. It is always 
very desirable to have a ‘‘ History” from 
which one can quote winningly-couched 
passages that bear such gratifying fruit upon 
the youthful mind, which is far from receptive 
of the ordinary. In this respect GREEN'S 
HISTORY admirablv fulfils its object. 


3T is, of course, well known to 


the readers of this journal 
to what extent the fascina- 
tion of English History 
exercises itself upon the 
average boy. If one were 

= ы to ask several classes of 
boys of from, say, ten years upwards, what 
was their pet study, “ History!” would in 


| 
most cases be the unanimous response. This great work will appear in 
o 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


40 
Fortnightly Parts 
at 7d. net each, 


whereof the first will be on sale October 4th. 
Its pages will number over 1,900; its illus- 
trations, 1,400. Of the latter, 250 will be 


And History is a subject upon which one 
finds oneself woefully and embarrassingly 
ignorant in after years, which very likely is 
due to insufficient ground-work on the part 
of one’s early teachers. 


Although 


NEWNES NATIONAL 
EDITION ОЕ GREEN’S 
SHORT  J HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


FIRST PART PUBLISHED OCTOBER 4th. | 


is primarily intended for the average layman 
of mature intellectual growth—for the clearing 
away of the cobwebs that have accumulated 
in his brain attic—this admirable work has 
been so enchantingly written as to invest 
the subject with all the glow and glamour 
of the richest realms of romance. And, 
indeed, the language can give us no more 
thrilling a “story” than this same English 
History of ours. Yet, unless presented in 
some such alluring form as that chosen for 
the style of GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY, 
the salient points can scarcely be as indelibly 
impressed upon the expanding mind of youth 
as would be desired. 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY is more 
than readable. It is charming. The illus- 
trations are very numerous (many іп 
colours) and beautiful executed. To its 
production have been devoted the best 
efforts of the greatest of modern historians ; 
and there is no history obtainable to-day 
that is so accurate and authoritative. 


—— ——À ——MMM —— MM — —M a m, c ————— —À 


full-page pictures, and 19 will be superb 
coloured plates; 200 will be Portraits of 
Historical Celebrities, and 32 will be carefully 
prepared Maps and Plans. 


This great work will be a book to read and 
keep—to read and re-read again. Its value 
to the Teacher of History who has been used 
to the ‘‘dry-as-dust” treatises is immeasur- 
able; to the ardent Student of History, 
beyond price. The author spent many 
laboured hours—and days—verifying facts 
and figures and dates, in order to give the 
readers of his masterpiece the most reliable 
History in print. 


The price is out of discussion, Published 
as itis in fortnightly parts at 7d. each, one 
does not notice the payments, and an order 
to the bookseller or newsagent to deliver the 
parts regularly as published will relieve the 
purchaser of all further trouble in the matter. 


A recommendation to students of this 
magnificent work will bring nothing but 
gratitude. 


Price 7d. net. 
GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
POSTAL INSTITUTION. 


Manager—Mr. E. S. WEYMOUTH, M.A. 
27, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Tutors —Twenty-eight Tutors, Graduates in very high 
Honours (Medallists, First Class Honours, &c.). 


PostaL CrassEs.—The Institution has specially prepared 
Courses for many Examinations, e.g., the 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 


AND 


OXFORD HIGHER LOCAL. 


Preparation also for University Examinations generally, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and 
Medical Examinations. Also for Scholarships. Large 
Lending Library. 


1,137 U.E.P.I. Students have, during the last eleven 
years, passed the Cambridge Higher Local, gaining 235 
marks of distinction. 

113 U.E.P.I. Candidates passed the Oxford Higher 


Local Examination during 1903-7, several in the First 
Class. 


For Prospectus, Names of Tutors, С. E. P.I. publications, 
Free Guide to the Cambridge Higher Local, &c., apply to 
the Manager. 


SCIENTIFIC 
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G. CUSSONS, 


TECHNICAL WORKS, MANCHESTER, N.W. 
No. 2097. 


CUSSONS' PATENT 
RIBBON ATWOOD 
MACHINE, 


with Instructions, Weights, Riders, Two 
Coils of Ribbon Paper, Ink, &c. Cussons. 
and Johnson's Patent, No, 11933. 


Z5: 10:0 
The principle of this Machine is quite removed from 
all previous existing types of this well-known Apparatus. 
The Experiment із self-recording. The time of descent. 
height of fall, and acceleration are permanently recorded 
on a Paper Ribbon or Tape, which may be taken off and 
examined after the Experiment. 

A Release is provided whereby the Recording Vibrator 
and the Mass will start at the same instant, also an 
adjustable Arrestment for taking off the Rider during 
descent, the Wave Curve exhibiting the change frorn 
Accelerating to Uniform Motion, or without Arrestment 
will show Acceleration during the complete fall. 

The whole Machine is self-contained and may be 
fastened to a vertical wall, Levelling Screws rg 
provided for adjustment. The Wheel or Pulley is o 
Aluminium, in Ball Bearings, and accurately balanced. 

The Weights and Riders are of a Special Type. 

Coil of Ribbon Paper, 200 yards, 1/6. 


" Iu 5 


For Practical Mathematics and. Mechanics see 
Cussons’ New System of Apparatus, supplied to 
Eton, Harrow, Rossall, Cheltenham, Repton, Bed - 
ford, Westminster, Croydon, and other Public 
Schools, Makers to the Royal Naval Colleges. 


London Office: THANET HOUSE, STRAND (9220517= ТЕЕ), 


ALL THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN 


INSTRUMENTS 


WILL BE FOUND IN OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


now in course of preparation, and which will be ready for issue Sept. 20th, 1907. 
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all the 
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of 
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Distillation and Extraction, 
Thermometry, Pyrometry, 


to be used in 
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with the 
latest 


Standard Solutions. 


publications. 
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FREE TO PRINCIPALS AND SCIENCE MASTERS. 
Applications for copies solicited. 


All 
instruments 
held in 
stock. 


Inspection 


of 
Show 
Rooms 
invited. 


PHILIP HARRIS & CO., Ltd., 


Scientific Instrument Specialists, 


BIRMINGHAM «< DUBLIN. 
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Books. 


MURRAY'S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 


A Course for Schools and Colleges. 
By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), and FRANK SPOONER, B.A. (Lond.), 


Luton Secondary School. 


Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 


The following Volumes are NOW READY. 


The Story of English Literature. 

Vol. I.—The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 3s. 6d. 

Vol. 1.—The 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625-1780. 3s. 6d. 
"ol. ГІТ. (1780- 1880) is in active preparation. 


Readings in English Literature. 
I.—The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 


Junior Course, 28. öd. Intermediate Course, 25. 6d. Senior Course, За. ùd. 


II. —The 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625-1780. 


Junior Course, 28. td. Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. Senior Course, 3s. 61. 
The three volumes cocering the period 1780-1880 аге in active preparat on. 


Press Opinions of the First Four Volumes. 


Athrnacun— The selection of ‘Readings’ ' 


notable. . . . The scheme is well conceived, 
compact and methodical, and has been carried 
out with commendable discernment.” 


Educational! Tvwicas. —'' The collection is ex- 


of English reading in schools." 


School lorld, —** Here we have a very clear 
illustrative of the Story is in each of the three | attempt to teach literature by means of a very 
courses on а far more gencrous scale than usual, | full guide (the Story) and accompanying illus- 
and this alone would suffice to make the series | trations (the Readings)." 


Secondary  Education.—'* We believe that this 
. series will be found most useful to teachers." 


Tribune, —'* The wide use of their ‘Course’ 
cellent, and it will usefully extend the range would bring a great improvement to the teach- 
, ing of English literature.’ 


Practiced Teacher. —** We wish we had space 
to do full justice to these beautiful books, The 
scheme is well planned, aud the series is worthy 
of the careful attention of all secondary teachers 
as well as tutors in our Universities and Train- 
ing Colleges." 

Brening Standard aad St. James's Gazette — 
t Very careful, pleasing, and well managed 
volumes, calculated to create and educate a true 


г standard of taste.” 


Please write for pamphlet giving full particulars of the Series. 


Murray's School Arithmetic. 
By A. J. Prrsstanp, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Supplementary Exercises for Home Work, with 
Notes on Method. vd. 


A new Arithmetic designed to тесі the present-day practical require- - 


ments of pupils between the ages of cleven and seventeen in Secondary 
Schools. 


The book of Supplementary Exercises, though primarily in- 
tended for use with this volume, will be found to fit in with any modern 
text-book on Arithinetic. 


School Wo: 1—**'Ihe changes seem to us to be all in the right direc- 
ticn, and the book is a geod piece of work that merits the careful con- 
siderntion of teachers who wish, not so much a treatise on the principles 


of arithinctic, as a book that contains sensible examples arranged in a 
sensible manner.” 


The Rudiments of Practical Mathe- 
matics. Ву А. CoxsrERDINE, M.A., and A. BARNES, 
M.A. With 180 Diagrams, Answers, and Index. 2s. 6d. 


School World.—'* . . . the course here Jaid down should provide not 
only a considerable stock of useful mathematical results, but also a 
valuable mental discipline." 


Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire. 
Ву W. MaxNsriELD Poorre, M.A., Senior French Master 
at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A new Elementary French Grammar on Modern Lines, written en- — 
tirely in French, with numerous Exercises, and intended for the use of 


3:kolars up to fourteen or fifteen years of age. 

School World.—'* This is a careful piece of work, presented in an at- 
tractive form. All that іх important in the accidence and syntax is 
gathered intu seventy pages of clear type, and is followed by capital 
exercises on reform lines." 


PART il. 


Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER, 


The Growth of English. 


An Elementary Account of the Present 
Form of our Language and its Develop- 
ment. Dy Henry Ceci, М№үтр, Baines Professor of 
Euglish Language and Philology in the University oi 
Liverpool. 3s. 6d. (Junat published. 
This book is intended for students in Secondary Schools and Training 
Colleges. It attempts in the first place to lay before the reader the шап 
facts connected with the spoken English of the present day, its sounds, 


vocabulary, and accidence ; and secondly proceeds to inquire how the-e 
arose out of earlier forins. 


Der Neue Leitfaden. 
The Student's First German Book. ByL. 
M. DE LA Morre TiscHuBRock, Bedford Modern School. 


A new First German Course, based on Reform Methods. 
[Read Shorti + 


THATCHER Ах» SCHWILL’S 


A General History of Europe, 350. 
1900. Revised and adapted to the requirements oi 
English Colleges and Schools by ARTHUR HassALL, 
M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. "ith Bibliographies, 
Maps, Genealogical Tables. Crown 8vo. Complete, 9s.; 
or Part L, Тнк MEDIEVAL PERIOD (350-1500), 5s.; 
Part IL, THE MODERN PERrop (1500-1900), 5a. 


With the view of bringing this book more within the reach of a! 
students of European History, а new edition in two volumes (s. 
separately) has been issued. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


Europe in the Middle Ages. 
With Maps and Charts. 95. 


M.A., NOW READY. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Part II. 


Atkenacuns —'5'Ihe method may be regarded | 
as approximating to the ideal. With rernarkable 
skill Mr. Fletcher contrives to illustrate with 
the minimum of dry imatcrial those clear and 
balanced generalizations which form the main 
valuc of history as a school study.” 

Dadu Telegraph, —'* Mr. Fletcher is widely 
known as onc of the most distinguished of the 
younger school of historians, and the reputation 
Which accrues to him from the publication of 
the ‘Introductory History ' is likely to raise liia 


ih events and persons.” 
to the very front rank. l 


From Henry VII. to the Restoration. With Coloured and other Maps, Plans, and Index. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

Preparatory Schools Keview.— All those wisc , 
teachers of history to schoolboys who have used | volume—and their папе is legion—will receive 
Mr. Fletcher's first volume will welcome heartily | his continuation with delight. He is— there 
this the second instalment. . . 
Preparatory Schools no book can he compared | ing writer.” 
with Mr. Fletcher's * Introductory History ' 
arousing enthusiastic interest and for giving de Я 
| the learner à clear impression of the important | NOIRES EL E енени 


Geardetn—“ Readers of Mr. Fleteber’s carhie: 


‚ For Public and | ean be no doubt about it at all—a most ebarni- 


| 
for í 
Tous, — * This is Mr. Fletchers secu’ 


first.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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REVISED VIEWS IN HISTORY. 
By A. J. Evans, M.A. 


I. 


T is now nearly a century since Sir Walter 
Scott, turning from poetry, began to write 
that series of Waverley Novels which aroused 

interest in history, and started men on attempting 
to understand the past in a way they had never 
before realised. It is said that it was from a 
perusal of ** Quentin Durward ” that Ranke, the 
German historian, obtained his inspiration to get 
at the truth concerning Louis XI. of France. Since 
that time, history, as a pursuit of truth and an 
endeavour to set it forth, has progressed far. For 


a time it was still used, as it had been used before, | 


for polemical purposes. Hallam and Macaulay 
told the history of the Stuarts in order to answer 
the Tory history of Hume 
Whigs of 1832. But the study of documents, which 
Ranke had inaugurated, which our English his- 
torians have pursued, and which has now become 
the life-work of many a student, has at last had 
results. In the work of our modern writers, both 
those still living and those but recently departed 
from us, there 15 evident no longer the desire to 
see ‘“ new foes with old faces,” but the attempt to 
tell the story of the past as it was, or, if there 
is any bias, it is towards telling that story as it 
appeared to the actors thereof, without any con- 
sciousness of nineteenth- 
ideas or aspirations. 

Thus, much to the confusion of those who still 
abide by the old text-books and authorities, there 
has come about a bewildering change. Not only 
has the need for verification destroyed many of the 
old stories that used to be regarded as gospel 
truth, and are still too '' pretty " to be entirely 
discarded, but the whole spirit of the history is 
changed. Not what we should like to find in order 
to support our own theories, ethical or political, 
but what we can find without regard to any pet 
theories, now occupies the best work of those en- 
gaged in research. We must, therefore, change 
our attitude towards the new truth. As thc late 
Prof. Seeley said, ‘‘ When a man says he is not 
interested in history, it does not occur to me to 
alter history. I try to alter him." We may sum 
up the advance in two phrases : more knowledge, 
new ways of interpreting knowledge. In what we 
havc to say, we shall speak more of the increase 
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and to justify the - 


or twenticth-century | 


SIXPENCE. 


| in knowledge, but we shall have something also to 
say of new views. 
First, we have advanced beyond the Freeman 
. and Green method of thinking of ourselves as pure 
Englishmen, and we find it necessary to begin our 
history as far back as possible. Even if we ignore 
Paleolithic and Neolithic man, we must study the 
 '' ancient Britons ’’ and their varieties, the Scots 
of Ireland and Scotland, and the peoples with 
whom they had to do. In a word, we no longer 
ignore the '' Celtic fringes " of Anglo-Saxondom, 
but realise that Scots, Irish, and Welsh are parts 
. of ourselves, to say nothing of what British blood 
may have descended to Englishmen from those 
. whom they did not entirely exterminate in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. While we do not go so 
far as to believe that the Cymry finally triumphed 
over the Saxons at Bosworth Field, we no longer 
regard as negligible such men as the Llewellyns 
or Owen Glendower or the Tudors. Was not 
Henry VII.'s eldest son called Arthur with ex- 
press reference to the legendary King Arthur of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Malory? The archaeo- 
logists have revealed to us in coins much of the 
period between Julius Caesar's visit and the begin- 
nings of Roman conquest. The world of Cymbe- 
line and Lear is partially revealed. Much light 
has been thrown by Mommsen and others on the 
. Roman world of the four centuries during which 
Britannia lasted, and we thercfore know more of 
the Roman province of Britain, though even so 
there is not much to tell beyond the story of the 
conquest, and the local results of the breakdown of 
the empire in the latter part of the fourth century. 
, We believe in the Christianisation of Britain, less 
. from stories of St. Alban and of Glastonbury, and 
more from general considerations such as the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine (circa 
. 320) and following Emperors. 
Over the two centuries that elapsed between the 
. withdrawal of the Roman legions and the coming 
of Augustine the cloud of ignorance is still almost 
as thick as ever. We can only know that the 
‚ dates which we used to learn for the foundation 
of the seven kingdoms, much more the names of 
their founders, are quite uncertain. An attempt 
was made a few years ago to inaugurate a theory 
according to which our civilisation is mainly 
Roman by direct descent from the period of occu- 
pation, especially in the cities. But the evidence 
ı for this is too scanty; the probabilities have been 
FF 
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thought too slight, and this theory has not ob- 
tained the sanction of historians in general. 

But a few dates are known. The battle of 
Deorham (577), which cut off the Welsh of Wales 
from those of Cornwall, and the battle of Chester 
(613), which cut them off from those of Strath- 
clyde, are the most important. Topography, the 
position of forests, marshes, and river valleys, is 
the basis of what conjectures are now considered 
most probable as to the course of the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest. 

With the coming of Augustine, the Middle Ages 
begin for English history, that period of European 
history regarded by our eighteenth- and early nine- 
teenth-century historians as an age of '' ignorance 
and superstition," from which the philosophy of 
modern times had delivered Europe. There may 
be some exaggeration in the reaction from this 
view, but since the beginning of the Tractarian 
movement (1830) and the restoration of the Convo- 
cations of the English Church in 1852 to at least 
regular meetings, we have learned to look with dif- 
ferent eyes from those of our fathers at the period 
during which Europe was consciously a Church 
and England a part of that Church. This is not 
the place or time, though the temptation is strong, 
to dwell on the phenomenon of the Church-Empire 
whose name was Rome, and which had two heads, 
the Emperor and the Pope. But the constant 
struggle, conscious from the time of Hildebrand 
and William I. of England, between the various 
ecclesiastical and lay institutions of that period, 
between Pope and King and clergy in each king- 
dom, to say nothing of parliaments and general 
councils, has become more prominent in our 
modern text-books, and is, indeed, the key to the 
whole history of the time. Specially does it help us 
to understand the long, monotonous reign of Henry 
III., that period which stretches from John’s 
‘“submission " in 1213 to the meeting of the 
'* Mad ” Parliament of 1258, and during which the 
Pope was not merely head of the Church, but also 
feudal lord of the realm. | 

Of the five centuries of contest between English, 
Saxon, and Dane, we have little to say. The 
term ‘‘ Bretwalda "' 15 no longer regarded as more 
than a title given by later writers to whatever king 
happened to be predominant for a time. The 
work of conversion is now attributed fairly (ex- 
cept by polemical writers) to both Celtic and 
Roman Churches. The parochial system grew 
gradually, and was not the work either of Theo- 
dore or of any one man. Care should be taken 
not to make the reign of Egbert of Wessex too 
much of a dividing line. There was still lack of 
unity, especially between north and south, and the 
division was accentuated by the first Danish con- 
quest. Opinions still differ about Dunstan and 
his treatment of Edwy. But his character has, on 
the whole, risen, and there is due appreciation of 
the monastic revival of his time. On the other 
hand, Freeman's glorification of the Godwin 
family has been modified, and Harold is not the 
pure saint he used to be. 

Much advance has been made of recent years 
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in the study of feudalism and of Domesday Book. 
The results are as yet too chaotic and too technical 
to have place in books written for school children, 
but we may say that the old simplicity has disap- 
peared. It was a system (if a system at all) of 
contracts of infinite variety, so that a man might 
be a villein in respect of one piece of land and a 
freeholder in respect of another. A given plot of 
land, too, might be held as a tenancy in chief, 
in eleemosune, and in socage, all at the same time. 
Life was not simple in the Middle Ages. 

We return to matters more practical to teachers 
in directing attention to the work of our three 
greatest medizval kings, William I., Henry Il., 
and Edward I. The details of their activities may 
be found in the best text-books, and we necd do 
no more than characterise their contribution to the 
history of our constitution. William gave us a 
strong central administration to add to the local 
institutions of our Saxon kings; Henry united the 
two in the institution of the Angevin shire moot. 
Edward gave shape to the development of this 
institution into the national Parliament, the 
history of which henceforth is the centre of our 
domestic history. The old fashion of giving ina 
few words the ‘‘character’’ of each of our 
sovereigns is happily dying out, though not yet 
dead, and it does not seriously matter whether 
these improvements were made from '' good ” or 
'" bad " motives. Probably the actors in these 
revolutions were not so much aware of the great- 
ness of the changes they effected as we are to-day, 
looking back on their work and its results. The 
English constitution has been happily defined as a 
series of remedies for grievances, and the Ex- 
chequer, the assises, and the ‘‘ model ’’ Parliament 
were no more than the most practical means of 
overcoming a pressing difficulty. It must not be 
forgotten, too, that each of these kings had prede- 
cessors who showed them the way. William had 
Canute, Henry II. had Henry I., to whose reign 
it is now being discovered that we must attribute 
some of Henry II.’s changes, and Edward I. had 
Simon de Montfort. 

Simon de Montfort was a Frenchman (how 
should his name be pronounced?). It was he and 
his friends who first introduced French into State 
documents. All previous ones had been in either 
Latin or English. He, too, found a remedy for 
a pressing want, and called members from cities 
and towns to his party assembly of 1265, but he 
did not found the House of Commons. We doubt 
if he ever conceived the idea.! 

The history of the growth of our constitution 
may be presented in outline in the following way. 
William I., posing as an English King and lawful 
successor to Edward the Confessor, maintained 
the shire moots and other local institutions, and 
these underwent only the change in language and 


1 How much better it would be for us now in India if the story of tbe «low 
growth of the House of Commons and of its powers had been taught in 
Calcutta University instead of the Whig notions of our history as presented 
by Hallam and Macaulay, which evidently form the stock-in-trade of we 
agitators there. They might have learned how many centuries of o» 
government are necessary before a ational parliament can be even 
conceived. 
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spirit which were the necessary result of adminis- 
tration by Normans more conversant with Con- 
tinental than with English customs. To these he 
added,or at least developed from previous embryos, 
the Exchequer and the Curia Regis, as central 
machinery for taxation, general administration, 
and whatever legislation was required. The rela- 
tionship between the Crown and these bodies de- 
pended entirely on the personal character of the 
monarch. William II. developed the advantages 
of his position as national King and feudal lord 
until he earned the dislike of all, and Henry I. could 
gain support for his ''usurpation " by granting 
a charter and making a beginning in that union 
between central and local administration which 
was carried so much further by his Angevin name- 
sake. Under the ‘‘soft’’ rule of Stephen all 
was lost, and Henry II. had to begin again, to 
restore and improve the work of the Norman 
kings. Hence the ''assises " of his reign, and 
the system that was elaborated in connection with 
them. He sent the itinerant justices—members 
of the Curia Regis—to preside at extraordinary 
meetings of the shire moots for the purposes of 
taxation and civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
sheriff was their executive officer, and the use of 
juries—sworn witnesses—was developed for the 
purpose of settling disputes, assessing taxation, 
and '' presenting "' criminals. ‘‘ Personal" taxa- 
tion was introduced as an additional source of 
revenue to the feudal aids, and thus the 
Angevin shire moots may be regarded as petty 
parliaments, having at least the embryo of all the 
functions of fuller national Parliaments. The new 
system was strained by Richard I. for his crusade, 
and by John in the stress of struggle against the 
two most powerful monarchs of his time, Innocent 
ПІ. and Philip Augustus. The consequence was 
an alliance of the nobles, who alone had suffered 
from previous kings, and the growing class of 
merchants to force from John the granting of 
Magna Carta. During the long stress of Henry 
III.'s reign, the latter class was growing in 
wealth and intelligence—was not the period that 
of the Friars and the Universities ?—and after the 
middle of the thirteenth century we begin to see 
the ‘‘ Estates "' of the Middle Ages, clergy, nobles, 
and commons, shaping themselves for representa- 
tion in the ''jury of the realm," the Houses 
of Lords and Commons with which we are 
familiar. 

We have learned much in recent years of the 
difference between written and unwritten consti- 
tutions, and we have been taught that the British 
constitution is unique in this respect. We have 
at two periods in our history attempted to make 
written constitutions. The first period is in that 
century that saw the gradual coming into exist- 
ence of our national Parliament. The second is 
in the seventeenth century, when the relations be- 
tween the Crown and the Parliament were keenly 
discussed. There are three medieval documents : 
Magna Carta, the Provisions of Oxford, and 


the Ordinances. Al three are alike in 
this: that if they had succeeded in getting 


established, - they would have substituted for 
the national Parliament that was then evolv- 
ing an aristocratic feudal body as a check 
on the King. They all perished, the two 
latter entirely, Magna Carta only in respect of 
its constitutional clauses, and that within a very 
short space of time. The importance of even the 
mutilated Magna Carta that survived the changes 
of Henry III.'s reign was not discovered until the 
seventeenth century. Then what was important of 
it was provided with sanctions, Habeas Corpus 
Act, &c., which made it for the first time really a 
law that could be'enforced. The many promises. 
to observe it prove only how weak it was in the 
Middle Ages. 

There is another medizval document of consti- 
tutional importance about which much confusion 
still apparently exists. What Edward I.. ratified 
at Ghent in 1297 was the Confirmatio Cartarum, 
a French document with a Latin title which was 
regarded by the seventeenth-century anti-Royalists 
as a statute. Another document, often confused 
with it, is the so-called ‘‘ Statute ’’ de tallagio non 
concedendo. Dr. Stubbs long ago printed both 
and pointed out their distinctness, and a compari- 
son of the sixth article of the former, phrase by 
phrase, with the first article of the latter 
(an unauthorised and inaccurate report), would 
be a profitable exercise for our elder pupils. 
The authentic document has а ‘‘ saving" 
clause which much modifies the scope of the 
charter. 

Another subject which has lately come into pro- 
minence has been the importance of sea power, and 
this has affected the history of all wars in which 
England has been engaged. More important, 
perhaps, than Crecy or Poitiers, regarded from 
the military point of view, are the battles of Sluys 
(1340), Lespagnols-sur-Mer (1350), which gave 
the command of the sea to the English, and of La 
Rochelle (1372), in which we lost that command. 
Raids in France were useless unless we could land 
where we pleased. Minor legal points in connec- 
tion with the Hundred Years’ War, which have 
received attention lately, are the occasion of Ed- 
ward III.'s claim to the French crown (a mere 
device to please the Flemings) and the discussion 
about the Salic law. It was only the lawyers of 
the next generation who imagined that the French 
barons of 1330-40 quoted any imaginary law of 
their supposed forefathers to settle the succession 
to their crown. 

The story of the Peasants’ revolt has been 
rewritten; its causes, economic, political, and 
financial, have been explored. Wat Tyler, as 
we used to know him, almost disappears, and 
the insurrection should be compared with 
the almost contemporary French Jacquerie, 
and connected with the later revolts against 
enclosures. 

The periods of Lancaster and York have not 
been much changed in our histories as yet, partly 
because material is wanting or unexplored. 
Perhaps some day we shall have something 
which will relieve the deadly dulness of those 
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faction fights known as the Wars of the Roses. 
Meanwhile the discussion turns on the relative 
importance of the military details, а discussion 
with which school teachers, under the dread of 
examinations, have unfortunately nothing to do. 
The numbers of the armies are generally believed 
to be exaggerated. 

Henry VII.’s reign has been rescued from the 
Bacon and Hallam traditions. He was not so 
parsimonious as was supposed. He amassed 
wealth, it is true, but could spend it when wanted. 
Morton did not invent the fork; the dilemma was 
invented by Fox as a reply to the converse pro- 
position put forward by certain clergy who were 
being asked for taxation. 

In the beginning of his constitutional history, 
Hallam states that there were, in 1485, five '' es- 
sential checks upon the royal authority," which 
may be thus summarised : Consent of Parliament 
is necessary to (1) taxation, (2) legislation ; (3) per- 
sonal freedom and (4) trial by jury are guaranteed ; 
and (s) there is no special protection for State 
officials. But, immediately after elaborating and 
explaining the first two, he proceeds to say that 
* no adequate redress could be procured ’’ for 
violent acts on the part of State officials, and that 
juries were intimidated to give verdicts satisfac- 
tory to the Government. In the first paragraph, 
Hallam is a Whig lawyer, pleading for some 
fellow Whig accused of libel by a dictator like 
Pitt in, say, 1800, quoting all the statutes and 
judges' decisions he can lay hands on in the 
Middle Ages. In the second, he remembers that 
he is a historian, who must say what did happen, 
not what ought to have happened. It is his 
lawyer ability which has given him the epithet 
“© judicious.” It is the fact that only by an after- 
thought is he a historian that makes him so un- 
satisfactory a guide. 


CLASS-ROOM PHONETICS. 


By Harprgss О 'Склрү, 
King’s College School, Wimbledon Common. 


I. 


HE OBJECT OF THE ARTICLES.—Many teachers 
who have gone far in the theory of 
phonetics find diffculty in applying what 

they know to be the needs of the class-room. 
There is a danger of teaching phonetics for the 
sake of phonetics and not for the good of the lan- 
guage. The difference between studying the 
subject and getting others to study it is quite as 
much felt as the fact that the theory and detail 
dear to the heart of the specialist are not what the 
pupils in a school require. Moreover, the de- 
livery of lectures and the conduct of a lesson are 
as wide apart as the poles. 

Again, there are in these davs of transition 
from formal method, or from informal lack of it 
to the human and scientific Reform Method, a 
great many schoolmistresses and schoolmasters 
who, in addition to taking a form ‘in ordinary 
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school subjects," are compelled to teach lan- 
guages, who desire to teach them well, who are 
in sympathy with the objects of the ‘‘ Neuere 
Richtung," who have studied phonetics to the 
best of their abilities, but who have in their minds 
no definitely formulated plan of teaching, and 
may even in some cases be nervous about formu- 
lating one. 

Without being able to lay claim to any special 
degree of stupidity I may say that it took me 
several years to learn how to teach phonetics so 
as to get accurate results, to interest the class, 
and to impress the memory. It is to others who 
have found similar difficulty that these notes are 
addressed. 

I have given here a minutely detailed series of 
lessons. To some they will afford only a new 
hint here or there; to many they should save 
several hours of laborious preparation. I imagine 
the notes used on the following lines. First the 
production of speech is studied; next the details 
of spoken English as the ‘‘ known '' ; from which 
we go on to the unknown sounds of French or 
German, noting in those languages the sounds 
which we possess before taking those we do not 
possess. The lessons will be constantly revised 
and exercises given, the class being encouraged 
to invent new exercises and to make at all times 
original observations. 

I lay stress on one or two points of a general 
character, and first as to the time to be given 
to phonetics in school. Given that the acquire- 
ment of a good accent is an essential, I consider, 
as the result of personal experience, that at least 
ten full periods of half an hour or three-quarters 
of an hour should be given to the subject when 
first taken up, and that two periods of ten 
minutes a week should be set aside for revision 
during the subsequent years. This 1s quite apart 
from the use of the Lauttafel as a corrective to 
pronunciation. 

It will probably not be possible to make the 
school lessons coincide with my divisions. The 
amount taken on each occasion will vary with the 
master, the school, and the form. I have in the 
course of the lessons made a speciality of black- 
board work. Good blackboard work is rare. 1 
have found in a varied experience of England and 
the colonies that most blackboard work is either 
muddled, untidy, or indistinct. It becomes an 
evil by confusing the learner. In most cases the 
writing 1s not sufficiently heavy to draw the atten- 
tion. Yet blackboard work does much to make 
a bad lesson interesting, and to make a good 
lesson brilliant. 

Before proceeding to the actual lessons, | 
should like to lay stress on the fact that I am 
presenting here an elaborated version of ту 
own class-room notes. I have taught from these 
notes, and constantly revised and amended them. 
I have, of course, made use of everv hint given 
by the great phoneticians. It would be impos- 


| sible to acknowledge every hint I have taken; 


reading much, I forget often where a certain idea 
has come from. But I do lay claim to the general 
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thinking out, mcthodising, building-up, and ori- 
ginality of the scheme as a whole. I will now 
pass to the notes themselves. 


Lesson I. 


Apparatus required.—Either a model of the 
speech organs or a chart to show clearly and 
simply the position of the organs. A rough work- 
ing model to illustrate the action of the vocal 
chords. Large diagram to show the position of 
the tongue in forming the sound given by thc 
class. Coloured chalks. 


I. Get a pupil to pronounce a vowel sound, any 
vowel sound as used, for instance, in a singing 
exercise. This procedure gives a reasonable 
chance of a pure vowel being given at once. If 
a pure vowel is not given at the first attempt, go 
on until you get what you want. Do not supply 
the sound yourself. Suppose the sound when 
given is d. Let the whole class pronounce it 
and ask them to try to find out what they do to 
make it. 

П. Try to elicit by questions the organs used in 
producing sound a. Do you use the lips? How 
do you know? If you change the shape of your 
lps would you get the same sound? Do you use 
the tongue? What part of the tongue? Does it 
touch anywhere? Where? What part of it 
touches? (Questions to determine the vibration 
of the chords, use of breath, path of breath.) 
Could vou make the same sound with your tongue 
in any other position? Without the humming: in 
your throat? 

III. Make a summary on the blackboard of the 
organs used in producing the sound a. Revert 
to the fact observed that difference of position 
makes difference in sound; get from the class 
the conclusion that each sound is produced by 
one, and only one, position of the respective 
organs. 

IV. Draw or hang up a chart of the vocal 
organs, pointing out those used in saying а. 
Direct attention to the fact that there are still 
some parts of the chart which are not used in 
pronouncing a. Ask the class to breathe and 
see by what path the air escapes. Some will say, 
"Through the nose’’; others, '' Through the 
mouth." Ask them whether they can breathe 
through the mouth or nose at will, and suggest to 
them a man breathing smoke through nose or 
mouth. Ask how it is done, what enables us to 
alter the path of the air. Point out the velum on 
the blackboard or chart. Next ask them to sav 
а without the humming in the throat. Some may 
answer that it 1s impossible, which will be cor- 
rect. Explain that vou want them to try to sav 
a without a humming, even if the result is not 
a Ask them how they would make a hum- 
ming without using the throat, how the wind 
makes a humming in telegraph wires. Ask them 
what they think there is in the throat to make 
that humming. Produce the rough working model 
of the rings, and show how the chords relax and 
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tighten. Give a simple description of the chords. 
Draw on the board the diagrams from Mr. Dum- 
ville’s book (''French Pronunciation,"  &c., 
Dent, 2s. 6d.), to show how the chords can be 
wide apart or close. Ask what the results of 
these varying distances will be? To prove the 
truth of the stretching and slackening, put your 
finger on or under your thyroid cartilage and 
press down or up, speaking at the same time to 
show how the chords (and therefore the pitch) are 
affected. 

V. Let the class make an examination of their 
mouths with hand-glasses. 

VI. Tell the class that you want them to help 
you to make a map of the positions the tongue 
takes up in different sounds. Draw an exagger- 
ated diagram of the interior of the mouth on the 
board. Point out that to be accurate you must 
fix on one part of the tongue and ask them to 
imagine that a drawing-pin has been driven into 
the middle of the tongue. Ask them to tell you 
roughly whereabout the drawing-pin would come 
in the mouth in saying a. Correct their observation 
by the Lloyd diagram (enlarged copies of which can 
be made from Rippmann’s “Sounds of Spoken 
English," Dent) of tongue position of a, and make a 
mark in, say, light green chalk inside the diagram of 
the mouth to show the place of the drawing-pin in 
the tongue. 

VII. Ask for some more vowels. If the pupils 
are North British a pure vowel should be given 
without much delay. For the most part, how- 
ever, vowels-plus-vowels or vowels-plus-conson- 
ants will be given. Take such sound groups, 
and ask the class to listen while you say them 
slowly ; then ask them how many sounds there are 
in each. Say that you want single sounds, not 
groups of sounds. (I have found this one of the 
points that want most attention in dealing with 
English boys.) Take again the sound group 
е! or ow, and extract the vowel from each. 
Get the place of these fixed, as in the case of a 


. marking in their places with the colour you intend 


to use for each. To get the other vowel sounds 
of 1, & a, 9, u, give the class sets of words 
containing the sounds, such as marine, bet, far, 


cot, lagoon, and have the required sounds 
extracted, and the tongue positions marked 
by different coloured dots on the chart of 


the mouth. 

VIII. The class should now be able to point out 
as the results of observation the angular (I find 
vowel triangle a misleading term) path of the 
imaginary drawing-pin in the tongue, and the 
fact that the tongue recedes and falls, recedes and 
rises, in the mouth. 

IX. Put up a series of words to illustrate the 
inconsequences of spelling, such lists as through, 
plough, cough, hough, &c., and I, ay, eve, high. 
Ask the class their opinion of spelling as a guide 
to the sound of a word and «ice versa. Ask them 
what would be their idea of a perfect “© alphabet. ” 
Explain the point and value of phonetic script, 
and then go over the ground already covered, re- 
placing. the coloured chalk marks by the script 
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for the sounds taught, keeping to the same 
colours. | | 

X. The final appearance of the diagram will 
then be as in Fig, 1. 


FiG. t. 


To make sure that the script symbols are being 
remembered, write them down outside the chart 
in any order, preserving the proper colours, and 
proceed to drill the class on them. 


USE OF THE BLACKBOARD.—I have found by ex- 
perience that blackboard notes are most effective 
when nothing is left on the board except what is 
absolutely wanted for the summary. Where a 
summary and a diagram occur side by side it is 
well to keep one side of the blackboard for the 
notes and the other for the diagrams. If I may 
be allowed to suggest it, I think that in all forms 
of blackboard work we may get useful and bril- 
liant hints as to the catchy presentation of facts 
from good modern advertisements, more especially 
the American. The use of coloured chalks, of 
alternating capitals and small print, of sentences 
grouped in peculiar positions, and, in a word, of 
the blackboard as if it were a hoarding used 
exclusively for the advertisement of only one 
commodity, will arrest attention and help memory 
without forcing it. 


Lesson II. 
Sounds to be taught: 1, e, €, а, a, 2, o, u. 
Apparatus required.—Chart or model of speech 


organs. Dr. Lloyd’s diagrams of tongue posi- 
tions for vowel sounds. 


This lesson may appear to some a mere repeti- 
tion of the preceding one, in that the sounds to 
be taught are the same in both. I would point 
out, therefore, that so far only the tongue posi- 
tions for those sounds have been given, and that 
not too emphatically, and that the revision of 
Lesson I. with the additions contained in this 
lesson will give the class a sound understanding 


of the production of these vowels, to serve as a 
basis for the less definite English vowel sounds 
to be taught in the third lesson. 


I. Recall again to the memory of the class, either 
by questions or by statement, that few sounds in 
English are pure vowel sounds. Ask for a few really 
pure vowel sounds. Take a again and place it in 
its proper position in the chart of the mouth. Then 
give the a sound. Ask the class to give you the 
tongue position of this. Help them to make it 
accurate. "Then face the class and tell them to watch 
your lips when you pronounce a and є respectively. 
Get an accurate observation, and note on the board 
opposite the coloured chalk symbols of these sounds. 

II. Next, standing sideways, pronounce a and e 
and tell the class to observe the angle of your jaw. 
Note the differences on the blackboard by two angles 
drawn in the respective colours of these two sounds. 
Treating э in the same way, get the description of 
narrow and wide sounds. 

The next step is from a to = to e, 

and from а to о to o. 
This shows further narrowing. 
Finally the step from e to i 
and from o to u 
shows the greatest narrowing. | 

III. Hang up the Lloyd diagrams in a row, in 
order of tongue movement, so as to enforce the 
idea of a definite path; then arrive by questions 
at the fact that in all vowels the air passes out 
through the mouth, and that the chords vibrate, 
that the sounds, therefore, are obtained by the 
air being ''moulded " by the different hollow- 
nesses of the mouth, differences produced by the 
positions of the tongue. 

IV. Write up a series of words to illustrate each 
sound taught, each series to appear only with 
the particular sound it contains and illustrates, 
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and to be rubbed out before the next series !5 
put up. The lists of words should be supplied 
as much as possible by the class. 

V. Write up the script symbols for the sounds 


The 


taught, in any order, and make the class read 
them off in any order individually and in chorus, 
insisting on absolute accuracy, and, if necessary, 
going through the production again. Give the 
chalks (coloured) to various members of the class, 
and tell them to write down sounds at your dicta- 
tion. 
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BLACKBOARD WORK.—As you take each sound 
in this lesson write it in its proper position in the 
diagram of the mouth, together with a word in 
which the sound occurs. The blackboard will 
finally appear as in Fig. 2. 

Next these sounds, with illustrating words, one 
toeach, might be written again on the blackboard 
in their respective colours. To distinguish the 
narrow and wide, narrowest and widest, some 
such device as this might be used: WIDEST, wide, 
narrow, NARROWEST; or a grotesque head might be 
drawn with each group to show the varying opening 
or closing of the mouth. 


Lesson III. 


Apparatus | required. — Chart of speech organs; 
Lloyd diagrams for the tongue positions of 1, €, 
e, 0, 2, O, U. 


REVISION.—Revise Lesson II. by questions, and 
draw the chart of the interior of the mouth as 
appearing finally in Lesson II., together with the 
diagram of open and closed sounds. 


Sounds to be taught in this lesson: æ, a, A and 
ә, тапа v. 

І. е. Ask what sound there is іп words like dat, 
lad. (Guard against the possible North British pro- 
nunciation of @ as a by saying these words your- 
self several times.) Place this æ sound by ex- 
periment, by contrasting it with other sounds already 
known. The class should be able to place it between 
e and a without much difficulty. When placed, 
put an illustrating word against it. 

II. л. Ask for the vowel sound in but, much. 
Some may give the sound group juw; to these 
renewed explanation must be made that juw, ow, 
&c, are not single sounds, but combinations of 
sounds. Place the sound 4 in the chart, proceed- 
ing as in the case of æ. 

ПІ. ә. Ask the class to give the vowel sound in the 
second syllable of butter, mother. Place it by experi- 
ment. (ZVofe.—In the script of the Association pho- 
nétique internationale the symbol ә is made to do 
duty for the last sound in the English mother, as well as 
for the last sound in French Ze, and German Dame. 
Numerous rough experiments with my own speech 
and other people's have confirmed my opinion that 
the French and the English sounds are not the same, 
the last vowel sound in Æ and Dame being pro- 
nounced with the tip of the tongue slightly more 
forward in the mouth than when pronouncing the 
last vowel sound in English other, mother. This 
may seem a needless detail, but I have found by 
experience that in teaching English phonetics first, 
and dealing with the sound a as that of the last sound 
in butter, &c., many of my pupils when they came to 
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read the symbol a in French phonetics have had 
a strong inclination to make the sound approximate to 
a, thereby bringing confusion into the genders /e 
and /a. The similarity in form would also appear 
to be an argument in favour of a better differentiating 
of 9 and a. The confusion may, of course, have 
been the result of dull or confused teaching on my 
part. I took special care to be as clear as I could, 
however.) Finish the treatment of this sound as in 
preceding cases. 

IV. a. Proceed as in the case of æ, giving a 
word in which the sound occurs, &c. 

V. 1. Obtain this sound experimentally by pro- 
nouncing i as taught and known, and then drawing 
back the tongue very slightly. Get the class to 
supply words in which the sound occurs. Place in 
the chart. Treat as in the case of other sounds. 

VI. vu. Treat as in the case of 1. 

GENERAL.—Use the Lloyd diagrams to show 
where the tongue is in the various sounds given. 
Practise the sounds taught as written in the chart 
on the blackboard. 

Write up the script for these sounds in any 
order, and make the class or individuals read 
them off. Special colours should be given to 
these sound symbols. 

Give the chalk to various members of the class, 
and let them write the sound symbols of the sounds 
you pronounce for them. и 


FiG. 3. 


BLACKBOARD Work.—Chart of the mouth with 
the script symbols of the vowels taught. The 
sounds new in this lesson might be surrounded 
by a circle, as in Fig. 3. 


Sounds Words | Sounds Words 
lus dean ә... «ee eee Shot 
I bit | о.. гоѕе 
e.. maid | U foot 
є.. геа u.. lagoon 
æ cat A... but 
a.. town ə.. sir 
a.. path 
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THE SELECTION OF LITERATURE FOR 
STUDY IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


By WiLLiAM Boyp, M.A., B.Sc. 
Lecturer on Education in the University of Glasgow. 


N selecting books for literary study, the 
teacher has to take into consideration two 
points of view. On the one hand, the judg- 

ment of the adult world as to the books that every- 
one ought to know defines broadly the limits 
within which choice must be made. There is a 
certain ayreement among students of literature 
about the works entitled to rank as the classics 
of our tongue, and it is expected, rightly enough, 
that the more important of these should be brought 
within the scholars’ ken some time during the 
school course. On the other hand, there are cer- 
tain interests, as well as limitations of interests, 
on the part of the pupils, which make some books 
more profitable for study than others. It is obvious 
that the teacher of literature can only get the 
best work out of his class by taking this fact into 
account. If the general order of sentiment and 
thought that prevails in a book is much above the 
level of the pupil's mind, there can be only one 
result: instead of bringing the boy or the girl up 
to the level of the literature, the study of it will, in 
all probability, help to make reading in general 
distasteful. 

Even then, tf we grant that the adult judgment 
is entitled to consideration in the selection of books 
for school study, we must make thcir power to 
appeal to the youthful mind the final test of their 
suitability. If a book is not ‘‘ interesting ’’— 
meaning by that, that it is either already related 
or can be brought into relation to some interest 
of the pupils—it is of no educational value, and 
its study is worse than useless. It has been too 
long taken for granted that what interests grown- 
up people ought to interest bovs and girls. But 
the youth seems now to have come to his king- 
dom, and there is a general recognition that his 
thoughts and his concerns are different from those 
of his elders. The obvious conclusion from this 
is that the reading imposed on him for purposes of 
study should be determined not by a priori views 
of what a man ought to know, but by reference 
to the nceds of the growing mind. 

Here the question at once arises: What are 
the special characteristics of the adolescent mind? 
What are the interests, either now present or 
shaping themselves, to make their appearance in 
the near future? The answer is by no means easy 
to get; but we are not left altogether without 
some notion of it. The child-study movement, 
thought yet in its infancy, has some facts about 
the growth of mind to put at the disposal of the 
teacher. Meagre as these arc, they are full of 
suggestion as to those interests of youth, on which 
with proper teaching the acquired taste for litera- 
ture can be grafted. Further, the teacher, with a 
little child-study on his own account, can help 
himself to an answer by finding out the kind of 
books his pupils read when left to their own 
devices. It is going too far to say with one Ameri- 
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can writer, who has made a careful study of 
children's reading, that ‘‘ when 95 per cent. of the 
boys prefer adventure, or 73 per cent. of the 
girls prefer love stories, that is what they are 
going to read." There are more ways of satis- 
fying a mental want than one, and it is the 
teacher's business to find out the best way. But 
before he can do so, he must know what the 
want is. In this matter of reading, surely the 
spontaneous interests of the pupils give most 
valuable guidance which the teacher would be 
foolish to ignore. 

Let us consider first the general course of ado- 
lescent growth. Here the central fact is puberty, 
the incidence of which about the age of fifteen 
initiates a grand transformation of body and mind. 
In school life, the change usually becomes evident 
about sixteen, and nowhere more markedly than 
in literary taste and appreciation. For our present 
purpose, therefore, we may consider the years 
immediately before and after sixteen as two dis- 
tinct phases. 

In the first phase, we note that concurrent with 
the rapid increase in height and weight, which 15 
the most obvious indication. of the adolescent 
process in the two or three vears before pubertv, 
there are not a few signs that the interests of the 
boy or girl are beginning to approximate to those 
of the adult. Reference will be made to this at some 
length when we come to speak of the personal 
reading of the boy or the girl at this age. For 
the teacher of literature, however, the outstand- 
ing fact is not this approximation to adult wavs of 
thinking, but the change in mental tone that is 
shown in a quickened appreciation of rhythmic 
effects. It is this that underlies the new liking 
for music about twelve in girls and thirteen in 
bovs, and that appcars a vear later in an increasing 
desire for the rhythmic movements of dancing and 
marching. Though in its early forms a somewhat 
crude phase of mind, like the fondness for bright 
colours and loud sounds that appears about the 
same aye, it 1s, so to speak, the raw material of 
all literary taste; for the emotional rhythm implied 
in it 15 the basal experience out of which both 
prose and poetry have taken their rise. And 
whatever the matter of the literature put before 
the scholar at the period from twelve to fifteen 
or sixteen, care ought to be taken that in both 
prose and poctry there should be a well-marked 
rhythm. So far as my expcrience goes, the onlv 
literature that the thirteen-vear-old can be got to 
like is of this kind. With proper teaching there 
is nothing to prevent a junior class coming to enjoy 
declamatory prose, or ballad and kindred poetrv, 
such as that of Scott and Macaulay, or even good 
resounding blank verse like ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum. `’ 
It should be added that the teacher's ability to 
bring out the feeling effects in his reading is an 
important factor in winning this appreciation. 

There is a great increase in emotional intensity 
at puberty, but as the physical changes are fol- 
lowed by great mental changes, the new-born 
emotions spend themselves in the creation of new 
enthusiasms and interests, and the rhythm of feel- 
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ing becomes less important. This is the age when 

those aesthetic and ethical ideals from which ori- 

ginate all that is great and noble in literature 
become dominant elements in personal conscious- 
ness. Accordingly, if the great books of the past 
are to help the growing soul to bring its inchoate 
impulses into forms worthy of a rational being, 
they must be chosen with wisdom and discrimina- 
tion, and taught at the proper season. The ques- 
tion is again one of right order. Which phase ol 
the ideal comes first? [t is not easy to generalise ; 
probablv there are considerable variations in in- 
dividual cases. But, speaking broadly, the earliest 
to appear seems to be the feeling for nature. 
Now, if ever, flowers and clouds and mountains 
and stars are seen as things of beauty, and it 
only needs a worthy interpreter to make the whole 
world a house beautiful. Happy the teacher 
whose gifts and knowledge fit him for the task of 
making the poetry of nature live again in the souls 
of his pupils ! About the same time, or it may be 
a little later, the new sex activities struggle out 
of body into mind, and become part of the spirit 
life. Forthwith, the romantic love, mystery of 
mvsteries to the pubescent, becomes full of mean- 
ing and vast regions of poetry unfold their secrets. 
Again, literature rightly selected can anticipate 
and prepare for experience. The age of the first 
understanding of love is also the age of ethical 
quickening, which expresses itself sometimes in 
religious conversion, and more frequently in a 
new seriousness of purpose. This is a pre-condi- 
tion for understanding our graver poets, our 
Miltons and our Wordsworths, themselves men of 
a high seriousness that had something of per- 
petual adolescence in it. Last of all, some two 
vears later, when the youth is about eighteen, 
there takes place a great intellectual advance, in 
supplement of the earlier esthetic and moral 
progress, that opens to him the greatest things in 
literature, the literature of philosophy and poetic 
sublimity. After that, experience may extend 
understanding, but there is nothing in our lan- 
guage which cannot be brought in some measure 
within the scope of the youth of generous heart 
and good capacity. 

So far we have spoken about the adolescent 
development in general terms; but the teacher 
will be all the better if he can find out by personal 
inquiry the individual bent of mind of his pupils. 
There are certain broad interests common to all 
youths ; there are others of a more local kind, due 
to the influence of home and district. The better 
the teacher knows both, the more satisfactory will 
be his prescription of reading. In the first place, 
it may be worth his while to make himself ac- 
quainted with the results of similar inquiries that 
have been made at various times, both in this 
country and in America; t he will then know what 
to look for. I have found two methods of use in 
an inquiry of this kind. The simplest and most 
illuminating was to get the older pupils to become 
autobiographical about their reading, past and 
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| For example, there is an interesting summary of American investiga- 


tions in Dr. Stanley Hall's '* Adolescence," vol. ii., p. 475 seg. 
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present. Girls in particular are often apt — 
logists, and can disentagle with considerable 
success their likes and dislikes. This method is 
most successful with the best pupils. For this 
rcason, it needs to be supplemented by finding out 
what the more ordinary boys and girls think about 
their reading when it is going on. This can be 
most easily done either by prescribing reading 
from a comprchensive list of books, as part of 
the class-work, or, better still, by managing a 
school library and kceping careful note of the 
books that go out most and least frequently. If 
his experience is like mine, the teacher will prob- 
ably learn some unexpected facts about the likes 
and dislikes of boys and girls in the matter of 
reading.: 

Partly by way of illustration, partly because it 
has some bearing on what comes after, I may note 
briefly the results of such an inquiry made by 
myself. The reading interest of boys, I found, 
becomes keen for the first time at twelve or thir- 
teen, and the books that then appeal are tales of 
adventure: the heroes in biography and fiction 
are the men who do things. This is the age of 
the penny dreadful, which, after all, is not a very 
bad form of reading in the eyes of one who sees 
in it only the natural reaction from the monotony 
of the actual, and who knows how to displace 
it by better reading of a like kind that takes away 
the reader to scenes of action at a romantic dis- 
tance from his own experience. About fourteen, 
a new phase appears. The interest in the records 
of energetic life is still maintained, but the heroes 
are found nearer home than the Indian or the 
pirate. This is the age when the detective story 
begins to appeal to certain boys, and the school 
story which idealises even more familiar condi- 
tions becomes interesting.” About sixteen, the 
boy begins to broaden out in his likings, and, while 
still retaining his fondness for adventure stories, 
is ready to admit adult forms of reading to a place 
among his interests. The reading of girls is in 
striking contrast with that of boys at two or three 
points. At an age when their brothers are either 
not reading at all or are deep in pirate lore, the 
girls are busy with sentimental books, in which 
tales of love or piety are predominant. Happily 
the rising flood of the new life at puberty carries 
them back to a healthier point of view ; and about 
fourteen or fifteen their reading often takes a new 
turn more in kecping with their years. Stories 
about schoolgirls which do not appeal earlier are 
now read—a clear indication that they are escaping 
from unreflecting absorption in themselves and are 
idealising their own kind of life. Some girls 
show the reaction from the excessive femininity of 
the earlier years by a fondness for boys’ stories. 
But in a year or two there is a return to adult 


1 As an interesting example, I may mention the fact that, contrary to my 
own expectations and the general opinion of adults, I found a singular 
unanimity among my boy friends in a dislike for br »araphy. I placed a 
tempting volume on the life of Nanszn within easy sight on the shelves of a 
library to which some forty boys and girls had access: and throughout a 
whole year it was never taken out. 

2 The stories of R. M. Pallartyne are excellent for the boy of thirteen or 
fourteen ; those of Mr. Henty are appreciated more a year or two later, 
when the boy becomes interested in boys as subjects of fiction. 
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interests, usually more complete than in the case 
of the boy, and the reading is for the most part 
adult in character. 

Having reviewed the outstanding characteristics 
of the adolescent mind in so far as they concern 
the teacher of literature, we may now make an 
attempt to draw up a list of books for study in 
the secondary school on the lines of the previous 
discussion. Are there any general principles to 
guide us in our selection? I suggest as a guiding 
rule that most of the books to be studied should 
be chosen from the work of the romantic writers. 
It is not altogether a fanciful parallelism to see in 
the ages of romantic writing a national mood akin 
to that of the adolescent. Whether we consider 
the age of Elizabeth, with its breezy, adventurous 
life, or the more reflective period in which Words- 
worth is the great figure, we find the restless in- 
tensity of spirit that marks adolescence; and the 
result is the same in both cases. There is the 
same weariness of ordinary ways, the same desire 
to hear of life removed from the present to a 
romantic distance in far-off lands or far back 
times; and when this restlessness is driven inward 
and provokes reflection, there 1s the same turning 
from the world of men to find nature sympathetic. 
If then it be granted that the selection of literature 
should be guided by the interests of the pupil, we 
may expect to find in the romantic writers abund- 
ant material for literary study.! 

For the purpose of drawing up a list of suitable 
books for study we may divide the secondary- 
school period into three stages: (1) From twelve 
to fourteen ; (2) from fourteen to sixteen; and (3) 
from sixteen upward. 

(1) PRosEe.—R. L. Stevenson: '' Treasure Is- 
land," ''Kidnapped °’; Conan Doyle: *'' The 
White Company,” '' Micah Clarke ’’; Addison: 
“The De Coverley Papers ° and other selected 
essays; Malory: Selections. 

PoETRv.—Scott: ‘‘ Lady of the Lake," ‘‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel ’’ (long descriptions of 
scenery better omitted); Macaulay: ‘‘ Lays,” «с. ; 
Goldsmith: ''The Deserted Village"; Long- 
fellow: '' Evangeline''; Coleridge: ''The An- 
cient Mariner °’; Shakespeare: ‘‘ Julius Cæsar,” 
‘* The Merchant of Venice.” 

(2) PRosE.—Scott: '' Ivanhoe,” ‘‘ Rob Roy ”’; 
Dickens: ‘‘ David  Copperficld ";  '' English 
Essays " (World's Classics Series); Lamb: 
“ Essays of Elia ” (selected); 1 Macaulay (selec- 
tions? rather than complete essays); Ruskin: 
' Sesame and Lilies '' (for girls). 

Poretry.—-Byron: ‘‘ Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 


аве; Wordsworth: Selected Poems; Gray; 
Cowper; Milton: Shorter Poems; Tennyson: 
“Idylls of the King "; Shakespeare: '' The 


Tempest," '* As You Like it.” 


1 [tis possible that some may argue that just because the weaknesses of 
adolescence and of romanticism are the same, the more exact work of the 
classical writers ought to be read as a corrective. The question is really a 
fundamental one for the philosophy of education and too big to be discussed 
in a footnote. I think that there is enough truth in the criticism to make it 
worth while to introduce the classical writers in the last years of the school 
course after the taste for good reading has been established ; but even then 
] would keep them subordinate to the romantic poets and novelists 

? The selections published by Arnold (2d¢.) are good. Almost all the 
selections of the same series are suitable for this stage. 
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(3) For pupils over sixteen, the books studied 
ought to be grouped in periods. For example, a 
class might profitably go over the chief poets and 
prose-writers of the age of Wordsworth,! and 
attempt to view the romantic movement as a 
whole in doing so. Partly for purposes of com- 
parison, partly because a school course without 
it would be incomplete, there ought to be added 
to the study list one of Shakespeare's great 
tragedies, preferably '' Macbeth." Or, again, a 
good year's reading could be got out of Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Bacon, with some 
Wordsworth or Tennyson to supplement it and 
represent a more modern phase of literature. Prob- 
ably the teacher's own preferences ought to count 
for most at this stage; for only in so far as he can 
fill literature with personal feeling can he hope to 
succeed as a teacher of older pupils. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY 
OF CHEMICAL CHANGE. 

By W. A. Davis, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Demonstrator in Chemistry, Central Technical College, 
London. 

П1.— Тнк PROBLEMS OF COMBUSTION 
(continued). 

N the last article (THE 5сноо:, Wonrp, March, 
| 1907) it was shown that the burning of hydro- 
gen involved much more than is expressed 

in the equation 


2H, O,=2H,O, $ 
the nature of the change occurring being dis- 
cussed at some length. In the present article the 
changes which take place when a hydrocarbon 
such as methane is burnt in an ordinary gas 
flame, or when alcohol is consumed in a spirit 
lamp, will be considered. 

Faraday taught that in such cases of combus- 
tion the hydrogen exercises a greater attraction 
for oxygen than carbon, so that if air be present 
in insufficient quantity, some of the carbon will 
remain unburnt and appear as smoke. The fact 
that hydrogen is liberated when certain hydro- 
carbons are exploded with a quantity of oxygen 
insufficient for their complete combustion led 
Kersten, on the other hand, in 1861, to conclude 
that, before any portion of the hydrogen is burnt. 
all the carbon is oxidised to carbon monoxide, and 
that then the excess of oxygen divides itself 
between the carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 
This view gained support, thirty years after- 
wards, from the ingenious experiments ot 
Smithells and Ingle on the structure of luminous 
flames, and from the results of Lean and Bone. 
who showed? that when ethylene is fired with its 


1 Say, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Scott, and La mb— follow 
ing the reading list given in Wyatt's excellent “Tutorial History 
English Literature," or using such selections as those given in the ` Per-y 
Poets," or Arnold's selections from the poets and prose-writers —— 

? [n addition to the papers named in the last article the following mav tk 
referred to : Smithells and Ingle, Trans. Chem. Soc., 1892, 2-51 and сїт 
Lean and Bone, ;2/d., 873; Bone and Cain, Trans., 1897, 2^ ; More ar. 
Wheeler, Trans., 1902, 575; 1923, 1074; 1904. 693; Rone and. гута 
Proc., 1904. 127; Trans., 1906. 660 and 1614; Bone and Stockir ых, Trar- 
1904, 693 ; Bone and Smith, Trans. 1005 , 910; one and Andrew, Trac. 
1905, 1232 ; 1900, 652. Armstrong, Trans., 1903, 1088. 
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own volume of oxygen the result of the interaction 
can be expressed approximately by the equation 
CH, +0,=2C0 + 2H,. 

When, however, ethylene is exploded with 
less than its own volume of oxygen, although the 
change occurring is mainly that expressed by the 
equation given, the saturated hydrocarbon 
methane is also formed, together with some 
acetylene, a small quantity of solid carbon being 
deposited. In 1897 Bone and Cain showed that 
acetylene, on explosion with less than its own 
volume of oxygen, also gave carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen, in accordance with the equation 

CH, + O,- 2CO + Н,, 
the excess of acetylene being resolved into its 
elements by the shock of the explosion, sohd 
carbon again being formed. Whilst there was 
no doubt in these experiments as to the nature 
of the products formed in each case, it was 
extremely unlikely that the actual mechanism 
was as simple as that expressed in the equgtions 
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already given; these show merely the final result 
of the explosion and give no picture of the 
changes occurring whilst it is in progress. In 
1892 Prof. Armstrong had pointed out that, 
regarding the *“ interactions in flames as consist- 
ing in a series of simultaneous and consecutive 
explosions of which we can only examine the final 
steady state,” it was unsafe '' to infer that either 
the oxidation of hydrocarbons or the separation 


of carbon and also of hydrogen from them takes | 
It was premature ` 


place entirely in any one way.” 
to conclude from the results referred to that carbon 
was oxidised in preference to hydrogen. 

Since 1897 a series of very striking researches 
on the incomplete combustion of hydrocarbons 
has been made by Prof. Bone in conjunction with 
others, the results of which show that, in com- 
bustion, oxygen is gradually introduced into the 
hydrocarbon molecule preciscly in the same way 
as it is when wet oxidising agents are used, and 
that in principle there is practically no distinction 
between slow combustion and the high tempera- 
ture explosive changes occurring in a flame. It 
is clear that the oxidation of a hydrocarbon such 
as methane occurs in a series of stages, cach 
consisting of hydroxylation, brought about in the 
same manner as the oxidation of hydrogen itself, 
bv the influence of oxygen and water conjointly, 
as explained in the second article of this series. 
Methane gives initially methyl alcohol, CH4'OH, 
thus : 

H OH 
cl, ort, £0, - C]1 4 H.0,, 
п н 


Geses circulate in this direction. 
f D 


. figure. 


further oxidation (or hydroxylation) giving rise to 


ot OH OH 
} OH OH 
Сн Сон Сон 

H H OH 
Methanediol Methanetriol Methanetetrol 


=formaldehyde+ water) (=formic acid + water) (—carbonic acid 4- water). 

The first experiments were made by Bone and 
Wheeler by heating mixtures of methane and 
oxygen in glass bulbs during prolonged periods 
at temperatures between 300? and 400? C. ; unlike 
the explosion. of methane with oxygen which 
liberated hydrogen, this treatment gave rise to 
carbon monoxide and water, no hydrogen being 
formed. The results at first seemed to point to a 
simultaneous oxidation of carbon and hydrogen 
as expressed by the equation 

2CH, + 30,2 2CO + 4Н,О, 

but subsequently very different results were ob- 
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tained when an arrangement was devised by 
means of which the mixture of methane and 
oxygen could be circulated through a Jena glass 
combustion tube heated at about 450°, filled with 
fragments of ignited porous porcelain; any liquid. 
products formed were condensed by suitable 
cooling apparatus and in this way were prevented 

to a considerable extent from undergoing further | 
oxidation. The apparatus used is shown in the 
The glass globe A served as a reservoir 
for the circulating gases: it contained a few c.c. 
of water, so that the gases circulating were always 
moist. BC is the glass tube heated in a 
furnace; F and G, glass worms cooled by water 
to condense liquid products; M, a mercury pump 
so arranged as to cause a constant circulation of 


. the gases, the gas pumped off being returned at 


N to the svstem ABC by means of a glass con- 
necting tube, P. 
Samples of gas could be removed for analvsis 
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at any moment by means of an auxiliary Sprengel 
pump. By means of this arrangement it was 
possible to show that the water condensed in F 
and G contained a considerable quantity of 
formaldehyde, H-CHO; in one experiment 22 per 
cent. of the methane burnt was accounted for in 
this way, the formaldehyde being produced by 
the decomposition of methanediol originating 
in the manner explained above. А large pro- 
portion of the gascous product consisted of 
carbon dioxide, comparatively Ше carbon 
monoxide being produced. There is little doubt 
that the carbon dioxide arose from the formation 
of methanetetrol, C(OH),, this substance being 
resolved into carbon dioxide and water. The 
formation of methyl alcohol, which was stated 
above to be the primary product of the oxidation 
of methane, could not be directly demonstrated 
owing to the fact that it undergoes oxidation 
under the conditions uscd more readily than 
methane itself; but subsequent experiments, 
which showed the possibility of oxidising ethane 
to ethyl alcohol, made its production at the com- 
mencement of the change a practical certainty. 

The fact that formaldchyde is produced at an 
early stage in the slow oxidation of methane 
makes it possible to explain the formation of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen when an equi- 
molecular mixture of methane and oxygen is 
exploded. On being heated strongly formal- 
dehyde is decomposed according to the equation 

CH,0- CO + H} 

The liberation of hydrogen, which was formerly 
considered to show that oxygen combines with 
carbon in preference to hydrogen, is, in reality, 
merely the result of the thermal decomposition of 
one of the primary products of the oxidation. 
The actual behaviour of formaldehyde, on being 
heated, was found by Bone and Smith entirely to 
confirm this view. 

Leaving the combustion of the simple hydro- 
carbon methane, we are in a position to consider 
that of the next member of the series of parathns 
namely, ethane. Here matters are somewhat 
more complicated, but—and the remark holds 
true of other hydrocarbons, such as ethylene and 
acetylene—the general principle of oxidation which 
has already been stated—that oxidation is 
primarily hydroxylation—enables the general 
course of the action to be followed. 

CH,CH,-»CH,'CH,'OH-»CIHT,CH(OH) 
Ethane Ethyl alcohol Ethanediol 


CH,'CHO + H,O 
Acetaldehyde. 


Ethyl alcohol is the primary product, but being 
more susceptible to oxidation than ethane itself 
it is rapidly converted into ethanediol, which is 
resolved into acetaldehyde and water. As com- 
bustion proceeds, part of the acetaldehyde is de- 
cemposed by heat into methane and carbon 
monoxide, 


CH4:CHO-CII,4 CO, 
whilst the remainder is further oxidised to form 
probably glycollic aldehyde, 
CH,'CHO-OH'CH,'CIHO, 
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which then breaks down into formaldehyde, or it 
decomposition products carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen : 

CH,(OHy CHO-»2CH,0-»2CO + 2H, 


Some of the formaldehyde undergoes further 
oxidation, giving ultimately carbon dioxide. |i 
is seen that at an early stage the ethane i5 
resolved into methane or derivatives of methane, 
the slow combustion of which has already been 
dealt with. The foregoing series of changes i 
also applicable to explain the processes first 
occurring in the flame of a spirit lamp burning 
ordinary alcohol: in this case, as in that of ethane 
the parent hydrocarbon, a complex product x 
obtained, consisting of carbon dioxide, carbon 
monoxide, methane, hydrogen, acetaldehvde, torm- 
aldehyde and steam, in proportions which айе 
widely according to the conditions. 

The behaviour on combustion of hydrocarbons 
more complex than ethane—whether of th 
parathn or other series—is doubtless similar to 
that of ethane, but purely thermal changes nert 
play a more important part. When combustion 
is once started the more complex hydrocarbons 
are resolved by heat into simple hydrocarben 
molecules prior to oxidation. Рагаћпѕ are firs! 
resolved into a paraffin containing half the number 
of carbon atoms present in the original hydro 
carbon, thus: 


AGES © Ors +27 C, H., +9 + C, Han , 


and olefines into a lower paraffin and the corre- 
sponding acetylene : 
Can Н = C, Hy, Rot Са Han = > 


Carbon is the final result in such processes when 
pushed to the extreme. A similar series of dis- 
ruptive changes probably takes place during the 
burning of other organic substances such as the 
fats and waxes, and we are thus brought back to 
the point from which we started—Faradav's 
conception of the changes occurring in a candle 
flame. 

The most striking fact established in the 
researches briefly summarised above is the com- 
parative simplicity of the actual processes occur- 
ring during combustion; the results appear com- 
plicated because several changes occur side by 
side or successively with extreme rapidity, but 
cach change in itself is of a simple character. 
Thus it has been shown that the oxidation of 
methane at 300-400? instead of being a quinque- 
molecular process expressed by the equation 


2CH, + 30, 2 2CO + 4H,O, 


and necessitating the simultaneous coalescence of 
five different molecules, is in reality a change 
occurring in stages, each of which involves a 
system of two or three molecules only. The 
extraordinary rapidity with which the successive 
changes occur, as demonstrated by the study of 
the phenomena of explosion waves, is perhaps the 
most surprising feature in connection with these 
phenomena; but in the present place it is im- 
possible to do more than make a passing allusion 
to this side of the question. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS.! 


By Frep Cuartes, B.A. 
Strand School, London. 


III. 


HILE the larger schools find difficulty in 
providing money for pensions or retire- 
ment allowances, the smaller schools, while 

unaided, cannot be expected to do anything. The 
great difficulty is, of course, want of money; 
other obstacles, which are certainly not insuper- 
able, are the movement of men from school to 
school, often from one district to another, and 
their constant disappearance from the profession. 
A master leaving a school, the governing body of 
which has been paying one-half of his insurance 
premium, would, if presented with the policy, 
have great difhculty in paying the increased pre- 
miums, and to surrender the policy would mean 
considerable loss of very hard-earned savings. 

In 1904 a special sub-committee of the Joint 
Conference of the Incorporated Associations of 
Headmasters and Assistant-masters drew up a 
report, which was afterwards adopted by the con- 
ference and by both associations. The committee 


carefully considered a number of schemes in respect of 
both principles and details. The scheme of the Welsh 
Central Board commends itself, not only because it applies 
to the whole of Wales and is administered by a central 
authoritv, but also because of the manner in which con- 
tributions to the fund are regulated and graduated.? A 
similar plan for the whole of England would, in the 
opinion of vour committee, best mcet the needs and re- 
quirements of secondarv teachers in this country; and, 
‘ndeed, a scheme on these or similar lines must ultimately 
be adopted as the only satisfactorv solution. of a very 
difficult problem. It does not appear probable, for divers 


reasons, that such adoption is likely to take place at 
present, or in the near future. In the meantime, how- 
ever, local education authorities (both countv councils 


and borough councils) should be urged to establish 
schemes of a somewhat similar character. . . . The com- 
mittee believes that the best course at present would be 
for each authoritv to devise its own plan in view of the 
special needs of the district. Where, however, this is not 
done, the committee is prepared to recommend the adop- 
tion of such proposals as are now being made by -high- 
class insurance companies. . . . 

Finally, the committee desires to put 
essentials of any scheme which is adopted : 
(a) Graduated contributions by masters. 
(b) Contributions of at least equal amount by govern- 

ing bodies or loeal authorities. 


forward as 


1 The second art'cle appeared in Тне Scuoor Wor op for August, 1907. 

2 Contributions of Teachers.— The contributions of teachers shall be 
according to the following scale 

Salaries greater than 


£100, £200, £300, £409, £500, 
but not greater than 
100, — £200, £300, £400, £500. 
Age Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
Under 30... 2$ .. 2... 3 3 = 4 e o 4) 
зо (0 39 ... 24 æ 3 su 3A us 4 .. 44 5 
до 10 49 ... 3 „35... 4 4& .. s 5 


so and over ites Дф usi. ДА dea. 1 we 8 T 
In reading this scale the age must be understood to be the age at the date 
of the first contribution to the pension fund ; the salary, however, is the 
actual salary at the date of each successive contribution. 

Contributions of Governing Bodics.—The contributions of the county 
governing bodies shall be on a scale 60 per cent. higher than the scale for 


teachers. 
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(с) A retiring age of sixty, with an option to an 
assistant-master of retiring on reaching the age of fifty- 
five and upwards up to sixty, and an option to the head- 
master (with the permission of the governing body) to 
defer the retirement of the assistant-master to any age 
not exceeding sixty-five. f 

NorE.—The age of sixty is, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the most fitting age for retirement, but in many 
cases it may be necessary to fix a later limit in order to 
prevent the scheme becoming too burdensome to the parties 
involved. 

(d) In the event of a teacher retiring before the limit- 
ing age, his contributions should in all cases be returned 
to him, and where his services have extended over several 
years, there should be in addition a reasonable rate of 
interest and some small share, depending upon the length 
of his scrvice, in the profits or bonuses. 

(c) In the case of а ‘ bad life," the risk should be 
shared between the master and the other contributory or 
contributories (not being masters) to the fund. (This 
might be done on the principle of a sinking-fund policy, 
or in some other similar way.) 


These paragraphs are cited at length because 
the report has the sanction of the two bodies 
mainly concerned and best able to gauge the effect 
of offering pensions to both head- and assistant- 
masters. 

Other suggestions have been put forward by 
individuals, and have received more or less sup- 
port. But few have been tried owing to lack of 
money. The same serious want has prevented any 
advantage being taken of the permissive clauses 
inserted in the schemes of many schools for girls. 
Of these I have not sufficient knowledge to offer 
any summary of the arrangements for pensions and 
retiring allowances. I know only of arrange- 
ments of easy terms granted by insurance com- 
panies. 

To return to the other suggestions, some of 
which seem worthy of serious consideration. The 
pensions should be attached to the masterships ; 
if the scheme is worked by an outside company, 
that is, by a company other than the school 
governors, the premium should be paid, partly by 
the governing body of the school and partly by 
the incumbent by deduction from salary ; it would 
be better that the salary quoted be net, after allow- 
ance has been made for the insurance premium. 

The amount of the pension should depend on the 
salary, sav three-quarters of the last salary. In 
the same way with the junior masterships; the 
salary being less, the retiring allowance would be 
less, and consequently there would still be the 
same desire for promotion. So with heads of 
departments and well-defined masterships, in 
which slight rearrangement of work or staff would 
make no difference. The ordinary masterships 
could well be arranged on exactly similar lines by 
mcans of a salary scale like those now being 
adopted by the county councils and other govern- 
ing bodies. 

Another suggestion which overcomes the diffi- 
culty of want of uniformity and diminishes the 
money difficulty, together with a modification of 
it, is the last that will be noticed. A uniform 
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scheme should be applied to all schools connected 
with the Board of Education. The most original 
feature of this scheme is that the assistant-master, 
the governing body of the school, and the Board 
of Education should pay equal shares of the pre- 
mium; the scheme should be managed by the 
Board; an assistant-master leaving a school 
before he has earned a pension should receive his 
own contributions with interest, while the other 
contributions revert to the fund. The pension 
should depend on length of service and on salary. 

As uniformity within certain limits is necessary, 
no scheme which has not the sanction and aid of 
the central authority can hope to succeed. With- 
out the aid of public money no scheme can be 
worked effectivelv, and the one and only power 
capable of inaugurating a satisfactory pension 
scheme is therefore the Government. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
LABORATORIES.! 
By А. E. L. Норѕом, B.A. (Oxon.), 
The County School, Pontypridd. 


II. 


T will perhaps not always be possible for all 

| the geographical work of a large school to 
be done in the laboratory ; and that part which 

can be transferred with the least inconvenience to 
ordinary class-rooms will be the most elementary 
part. To this end boxes of apparatus may be 


arranged, each of which will serve to illustrate, 


the teaching of some definite topic. Boxes about 
18 by 15 by 9 inches—very nearly the size of the 
boxes in which condensed milk tins are packed, 
which boxes may, indeed, be used, faute de mieux 
—_ тау be fitted with projecting handles and with a 
strip of wood under each end. The handles enable 
the boxes to be carried about from room to room, 
and the strips underneath are of such a length 


and so placed as to fit closely into the mouth of. 


a similar box below. 
and a lid for the top one keeps out dust. 
boxes might contain : 

(1) Models made with rubber balls, knitting 
needles, corks, and black, white, and red paint, 
and fixed on black wooden bases, to illustrate the 
circles of the sphere. 

(2) A similar set arranged to show day and 
night, with a sheet metal] or card attachment, or 
preferably a separate model, to show the relation 
between the hour of the day and the position of 
the sun. 

(3) A set for the scasons, with inclined axis. 

(4) Set of globes, such as Philips’ 15. 6d. 
Graphic globes, variously split, graduated and 
mounted, to follow up the same subjects. 

(5) Sets to illustrate the phases of the moon and 
the tides. 

Each of the above sets should be supplied with 
a dull black screen for use as a background, and 
with a suitably shaded burner for connection to the 
gas supply of the room in which it is to be used. 


The boxes form a neat pile, 
Such 


1 The first article appeared in Tue Scoot WonRLD for August, 1907. 


All mounts and non-significant parts should be 
painted black. 

Series of specimens illustrative of some process 
or classification—e.g. : 

(6) The water-cycle and its work. The series— 
detached block, weathered block, boulder, pebble, 
sea-sand, mud, sea-salt, chalk. Models of river- 
valleys and sea-deposits in illustration. 

(7) Rock specimens to show the more obvious 
characteristics of sedimentary and igneous rocks. 

(8) Sets of small specimens of minerals and rocks 
for observation, description, and comparison by 
individual pupils. 

For more advanced work the '' series-boxes " 
of the museum will be suitable. 

The shelf mentioned in the first of these articles 
as being fixed outside a window facing nearly S. 
is intended to hold a fixed globe, a direction-table, 
like those placed at view-points in Continental 
tourist resorts, a quadrant for observing the meri- 
dian altitude of the sun, and a simple gnomon. 

The fixed globe has its axis parallel with that 
of the earth, and the radius running to the place of 
observation set in the vertical; it is therefore 
always similarly situated, with regard to the sun, 
to the real earth, and by consequence similarly 
illuminated ; in order to have the boundaries of the 
illumination fairly visible it is found necessary that 
the shelf, &c., be painted a dull black, to prevent 
excessive reflection on to the shaded parts. This 
globe differs from that described by Prof. Gregory 
in the August issue of THE ScHOOL Wonrbp in 
being permanently fixed and in possessing. neither 
means of adjustment for latitude nor movable 
meridian: the former is not necessary for a fixed 
globe; the latter it is proposed to add, but in such 
a form as to be not only movable but removable, 
the idea being to present the natural conditions as 
simply as possible. The difficulty of protection 
from the weather is overcome by placing the globe 
under the kind of glass shade which is used to 
protect wax flowers. 

The gnomon is 1o cm. high, and stands on a 
slate surface; measurements of the shadow taken 
from its foot are made by members of the class, 
and given to the whole class to record and plot. 

The true and magnetic meridians are marked 
by red and black arrows respectively on opposite 
walls of the school buildings; they intersect over 
a mark to which the plumb-line of the theodolite 
is set. The finding of the exact latitude and longi- 
tude of this mark forms a very good exercise m 
accuracy for seniors, latitude being obtained by 
the use of the artificial horizon, and longitude b: 
transferring Greenwich time by stop-watch from 
the nearest time-signal. Another method is by 
survey and measurement on the Ordnance Map. 
The latest edition of the 25-inch map does not 
contain the new playground, several new build- 
ings belonging to the school, or any of the new 
roads or houses in its immediate neighbourhood: 
these will therefore be drawn in from actual survey 
and measurements. 

An attempt was made to arrange a series of 
simultaneous observations of the sun’s altitude 
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at noon during the month of June, 1907, by 
schools on the same meridian. The attempt 
failed for two reasons: a beginning was made 
with Scottish schools on the meridian of Ponty- 
pridd, but the time of year proved inconvenient; 
in the second place, the exceptional weather of 
this summer made it impossible to get a single 
noon observation in Pontypridd during the month ; 
next year it is hoped to arrange with schools in 
Edinburgh, Carlisle, Liverpool, and perhaps other 
towns. The reasoning to be applied to these ob- 
servations is by no means beyond the powers of 
an intelligent boy or girl of fourteen ; in order that 
the classes may, after observing the altitudes 
and communicating their figures for the month, 
proceed to prove the roundness of the earth and 
to measure its size roughly, the only mathematical 
principles required are the facts that the circum- 
ference of a circle subtends at its centre an angle 
of 360°, and that parallel straight lines make 
equal angles with a third straight line which they 
meet. 


If P, L, C, E be points on a meridian of the 
earth, in order from south to north, and PS,, L5;, 
CSs, ES, lines running from them to the sun, and 
therefore parallel, few boys will fail to understand 
that, H being the south point of each horizon, 
if the sun’s altitude differs at the different places, 
ie., if the angles HPS,, HLS, HCS, HES, 
differ, the horizons cannot be parallel ; further, 
that if they make angles increasing or decreasing 
regularly in one direction, the local horizons must 
fall away regularly from the end one of the 
series. 

Again, if the altitude of the sun at P=S,PH, 
and at E=S,EH, then the respective zenith dis- 
tances are S,PV, and S,EV, But by drawing 
EV, parallel to PV, it is easy to show that the 
difference of zenith distances (or of altitudes)= 
V,EV,=PXE; ie., is equal to the angular dis- 
tance apart of the two places at the earth’s centre. 


a 
Suppose this to be a?, then its arc is TE of the 
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earth’s circumference, but the actual distance, as 
measured by the class on maps (Bartholomew’s 
-inch for preference), is so many miles; hence 
calculate the length of the circumference. 

Given a month of ordinary June weather, it will 
surely be that when the results of the observations 
are exchanged at the end, some days will be found 
on which there has been clear sky all along the 
line; and the members of the classes may have the 
pleasure of making the whole of the observations 
and calculations for themselves with the one excep- 
tion of the measurement of the distance between 
the places of observation, which they take from 
other people’s survey. 

These observations will show the roundness of 
the earth in the meridional direction; to show it 
in longitude is not so easy; perhaps the most 
striking illustration is to arrange for a telegram 
to be sent from India or Australia, if one has 
friends in any suitable place, in such a way that ıt 
apparently arrives before the time of its despatch. 
The discussion of this circumstance and the at- 
tempts to puzzle out its cause will lead up to the 
fact that times and meridians follow one on the 
other round the globe. 

The fact that the earth is not merely a globe, but 
a rotating globe, is most easily demonstrated by 
sight during a lesson of at least an hour’s duration 
on a clear night; for the imagination, if carefully 
directed, finds little difficulty in picturing the real 
motion, at a time when moving points are visible 
over the whole sky; with the sun alone, it is more 
| difficult. A bare hill-top with a wide clear view 
is the ideal place for this lesson. A model of the 
axis and equatorial plane and nothing else, placed 
so as to be illuminated by the sun during the day, 
and in a position to be compared with the starry 
sky at night, will be found useful; the axis should 
be tubular and directed to the Pole, and the whole 
should be mounted on a post about five feet high. 
It is to be hoped that instrument makers will soon 
provide us with a light and fairly accurate model 
of a theodolite for school use, so made that it can 
be inclined for use as an equatorial telescope. A 
real theodolite is, of course, very valuable for 
meridian observations. 

The rotation may, however, well be shown ex- 
perimentally in the laboratory in a lesson of the 
ordinary length by means of Foucault's pendulum 
or the gyroscope, the plane of the pendulum's 
swing or the axis of the gyroscope being arranged 
so as to include the sun or the moon. The pen- 
dulum will, of course, move equably only at the 
pole of the earth, but for this purpose the mere 
fact of the earth's moving under it is sufficient. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that such 
phenomena as the aurora shall be illustrated by 
vacuum tubes excited by coils and batteries speci- 
ally belonging to the geographical laboratory, or 
that the condensation of alcohol vapour under 
rapidly reduced pressure which is visible in a 
quickly exhausted bell-jar should call for the 
provision of an air-pump for the purpose, but 
these are experiments that may come late or not 
at all in a modern school science course, and it 
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should be possible to borrow the apparatus re- 
quired for them from the physical laboratory. 

The relief models now on the market suffer in 
many cases from the adoption of a vertical scale 
differing greatly (and often irregularly) from the 
horizontal one, and from the consequent repre- 
sentation of, say, a hill like Snowdon as a kind of 
slender stalagmite, utterly unlike its real form. 
Models with this defect of exaggeration of vertical | 
scale are certainly of use in elementary teaching, 
but their usefulness vanishes when they are ex- 
amined in detail. Models of comparatively large 
regions must be simplified so as to become almost 
diagrammatic, if useful relations of scale are to be 
preserved. 

More useful will be a model of the school dis4 
trict or some neighbouring one showing fair 
relief, made on equal vertical and horizontal 
scales. This may be constructed in many ways, 
but the following one gives good results. Three- 
ply drawing boards (about § inch thick) are taken, 
and cach board is allowed to represent a height 
of 100 or 200 feet. The vertical scale being thus 
determined, the horizontal scale is calculated, and 
a contour drawing taken from the r-inch or the 
6-inch Ordnance Map is enlarged or reduced to 
the scale, as the case may be. Graphed copies of 
the drawing are made, at least to the number of 
the altitude-bands to be represented, and on each 
сору one band—say those between o—100 fect, 
100—200 feet, &c.—is shaded to indicate which 
slope is to be expressed by the edges of each 
board. Each sheet of paper is cut out round the 
outer edge of this contour-band, and is pasted on 
a board as a pattern, and the board is cut out 
round the lower contour with a fret saw. Then 
the shaded band, which is at the edge of the 
shaped board, is pared away with gouge, chiscl, 
. and spokeshave to give the slope between the two 
contours. The board now has a large lower 
surface, bounded by the larger contour, and a 
smaller upper surface, bounded by the smaller and 
higher contour, and edges that fall away all 
round from the higher to the lower. When all 
the boards have been treated in the same way, the 
whole model will, on being built up, give an oro- 
graphical representation of the region included. 
The paring away of the slopes should be done 
with constant reference to the map, and care 
should be taken to render sub-features and valley- 
forms correctly. Vertical pegs rising from the 
base-board, but not piercing through the upper 
layers, will keep the parts of the model in place. 
They should have their position (under the highest 
points of the hills) exactly shown on the graphed 
drawing, and will then be rightly placed at all 
levels. The boards may now be painted to corre- 
spond with the scale of colour for altitude adopted 
in the atlas used in the school. This will prob- 
ably be done in shades of grecn, buff, and brown, 
or some of these; water may be added in blue, 
railways and political boundaries in red, towns, 
&c. (with or without names), in black, and roads 
in dark brown. If it is desired, a vertical section 
may be made through the whole model, having 
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the layers coloured for altitude, with the addition 
of white verticals from the base-line to the point 
where each contour reaches the surface. 

If a difficulty is found in carving the edges of 
the board into slopes, a fixed model may be made 
by filling up the steps with plasticine, or sand 
wetted with gum-water, and then making copies 
in plaster of Paris. Plasticine of various colours 

may be used alone, especially for geological 
models, being rolled into layers, either equally 
thick all through or thinning out at the edges, 
with a pastry-cook's rolling- pin. A sharp knife 
should be used for section-making, and the effect 
of keeping the modelling tools wet with water, 
oll, or spirit should be tried, according to whether 
the material is to be plastered down smoothly like 
putty or sharply carved. Very beautiful models 
of geological features in coloured woods are to 
be obtained, but these are expensive, and have 
the disadvantage of not having been made by or 
in the presence of the pupils. 

At least one coloured contoured model should 
be capable of being completely submerged in 
water. The best arrangement is a tank with a 
pipe at or near the bottom of one side, so that 
it can be quietly and exactly filled to any desired 
level by connecting it with the bench water 
supply by means of a rubber tube. One model 
should also be treated as a ''solid geometry " 
object, and have its projections painted on a 
triple blackboard, under, behind, and at one side 
of it. 

For relief or geological models of larger re- 
gions, such as the Weald, the S. Wales coal- 
field, or the Pennines, a somewhat similar plan 

may be adopted, using thick paper as the material. 
Orographical models may be built up of layers 
of the '' Nature” mounting papers used by 
photographers; naturaly such maps will need 
much simplification, but all essential features can 
be shown. When the layers are pasted together 
and dried—preferably on a glass base with blue 
paper below—-outstanding peaks, towns, boun- 
daries, railways, &c., can be painted on. Such 
models, while only giving the location and general 
shape of mountain masses and plains, will at 
least be free from grotesque exaggeration, and 
will certainly not be less realistic than the con- 
toured maps to which the pupils are accustomed, 
and which the models will serve to explain. 

Geological maps on the same plan may be made 
very useful for purposes of explanation, but their 
component parts will require some care in the 
cutting out and fitting together. Where a forma- 
tion is lost to sight by passing under another 
formation, it is only to be shown as going under 
it for a short distance. This will serve both to 
keep the thickness of the model right, and to 
emphasise the fact that we know but little of what 
lies at even a short distance below the surface, 
and can only infer the presence and position of 
buried strata from their dip and their succession 
at the surface. 

In the case of a model of the Weald, the 
Weald Clay will be represented by a horseshoe- 
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shaped piece of paper, in the centre of which 
appears a lower piece to stand for the Hastings 
Sands; this lower piece passes only a little way 
under the former, and has a small piece under the 
middle of it to represent the uplift which forms 
the Forest Range. The Weald Clay again passes 
a little way under the scarp-edge of the Green- 
sands, and thev under the Chalk, each horseshoe 
having an opening a little wider than the inner 
and lower one next to it. In some such manner 
the succession and relation of the formations may 
be represented, without conveying any ludicrously 
false ideas. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS FROM THE EXAMINERS’ 
REPORTS. 


RELIMINARY.—The examiners in Arith- 
P metic report that decimals again proved a 
serious stumbling-block to many. Among 
the later questions, comparatively few candidates 
understood the measurement of areas. Half an 
hour's practical measurement with a foot rule of 
the floor, carpet, walls, &c., in a room, would have 
made quite simple what proved to be far the most 
dificult question in the paper. 

The candidates answering the questions on St. 
Matthew did not, as a rule, confine their answers 
to events recorded by St. Matthew. The spelling 
of proper names, too, was often weak. 

In the answers to the questions on English 
History, period А (1066-1399), the weakest point 
was the geography; in those on period B (1399- 
1603), the examiner says that dates should be more 
accurate, and also titles of kings: e.g., Edward 
VI. for Edward IV., and Henry IV. for Henry 
VI., were common mistakes. 

In the case of period D (1714-1815) there was an 
almost universal tendency to answer the more 
general questions by giving bare tables of names 
of places or events without connection or explana- 
tion, sometimes even without any attention to 
chronological order. In many cases the history 
had evidently bcen learned without much use of an 
atlas. 

Many candidates taking Geography lost marks 
by misreading questions, or wasted time by an- 
swering questions which were alternative to each 
other. Some of the answers, wholly or partly 
irrelevant, appeared to have been written down 
from memory. The maps as a rule were correct 
but untidy. 

The main fault in French was that candidates 
who knew the subjects of their prepared books 
guessed at a possible sense for the French words. 
The answers to purely grammatical questions, 
while often displaying a real appreciation of the 
point to be explained, were in the main less satis- 
factorv. 

The most noticeable point in Algebra was that 
very few indeed of the candidates, judging from 
their papers, understood how to prove an identity : 
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many of those who attempted the question at all 
treated it as merely an equation to be solved, and 
naturally failed. 

Many cases of failure in Geometry were due to 
the question not being carefully read, with the 
result that some proposition not asked for was 
proved. In many cases the figures were well 
drawn, but sometimes the pencils uscd were so 
soft that the lines ran together and were not . 
clear. 

The knowledge displayed in the Botany answers 
to the questions on plant physiology was not so 
great as might be wished. There was a disin- 
clination in the elementary Heat papers to give 
reasons for the statements made and to draw 
logical conclusions from the observations quoted. 

Juntor.—Reporting on the Arithmetic papers, 
the examiners point out that in the addition of 
mixed fractions the working was frequently com- 
plicated by reduction to improper fractions and by 
the use of the product of the denominators, in- 
stead of the L.C. M., as the common denominator. 
In the use of the unitary method in questions in- 
volving compound proportion much advantage was 
often lost by not delaying the multiplying out of 
the factors to the last moment. The answers to 
a question requiring the length of the side of a 
square field containing 2,'5 acres revealed con- 
siderable confusion between the units of length 
and area. The phrase “lineal acre’? occurred 
frequently. The necessity of clearly pointing the 
distinction between capital and income was illus- 
trated by a question on Consols and income tax, 
a very large proportion of those attempting the 
question being of the opinion that a person pays 
income tax on the face value of his holding in a 
stock. 

The examiner in English History (1066-1399) 
urges that students must be taught to write 
answers in their own words. As before, much 
energy has been wasted in efforts to reproduce 
from memory note-book summaries. There 15 
also general inability to deal properly with ques- 
tions on the policy or character of the monarchs 
of the period ; the tendency in these cases being to 
give a list of events in the reign. 

Of the papers submitted in English History 
(1603-1714) it is stated that the central features 
of the period, the character of the religious 
struggle, the real points at issue between the 
Stuarts and their Parliaments, the position of 
England with regard to the rest of Europe in the 
seventeenth century, were not sufficiently insisted 
on; but small points of detail, generally differing 
at different centres, had evidently been ‘‘ got up ” 
with great care. For example, pupils who were 
inclined to confuse James II. and Charles II. 
knew the date and the provisions of the Naviga- 
tion Acts. It is essential, if history is to be 
taught with advantage, that it should be taught, 
even to young pupils, with a greater sense of pro- 
portion. 

Of the work in Composition the report says: 
The paraphrasing is far from satisfactory. Though 
a certain number of the candidates have done it 
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creditably, the majority have in the main failed 
to understand the meaning of the passage set. 

The weakest point in the paper on one of Steven- 
son’s books was the attempt to describe the per- 
sonal qualities of leading characters in the book. 
This usually resulted in a series of disjointed state- 
ments. There were a great many mistakes in 
spelling, even of names which were printed in the 
question paper. 

The papers on Shakespeare (As You Like it) 
as a whole showed a great deal of knowledge, 
though it was often ‘‘ ill-inhabited.’’? The purely 
narrative questions were well answered, but the 
candidates did not sufficiently distinguish between 
narration and description. They also need closer 
instruction as to what is meant by context and 
explanation, and more attention should be given 
to the elements of metre. There was a welcome 
absence of padding, the answers being usually 
concise and expressed in simple, direct language. 

Throughout the '' A" paper in Geography the 
candidates exhibited a want of exactness and great 
incapacity to apply the knowledge they possessed. 
The questions did not appear to have been read at 
all carefully ; much excellent but utterly irrelevant 
matter was frequently introduced. The maps on 
the whole were very badly done, and the sketch- 
maps illustrating the answers were poor. Тһе 
knowledge of physical geography and its termin- 
ology were both very defective. 

The inability of many of the candidates to 
locate important places on the map indicated, the 
report states, the need of teachers insisting more 
on pupils pointing out places during class lessons. 
There is also abundant evidence of the lack of 
sufficient training and practice in map drawing 
from memory. 

The knowledge of French accidence was on 
the whole creditable, with one notable exception ; 
the question on verbs being badly done through- 
out, that on the imperative especially so. The 
sentences revealed a great weakness in elementary 
syntax. Far too little attention seemed to have 
been paid to the order of words. The majority 
of candidates took the ** unscen '' passages. Their 
translation was in a few instances very good, but 
most of them found difficulty in rendering the few 
really idiomatic impressions that occurred. The 
passages from the set books were well translated, 
but the candidates as a rule showed little know- 
ledge of the subject-matter. 

Very few candidates taking Algebra really 
understood how to prove an equality between two 
algebraic expressions. The common method was 
to begin by assuming the identity, and to arrive 
at the result that o=o. The transformation of 
one expression into the other was rarely effected. 
In working the problem set, practically no candi- 
date explained his statement, with the consequence 
that in very many cases marks were lost though 
the correct result was given, because it was quite 
impossible to see how the statement was arrived 
at. 

There was much looseness of language in the 
Geometry answers, as exemplified by speaking of 
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the point of intersection of two straight lines as 
the point in which they '' touch.’’ Other instances 
are—a circle ‘‘ touching °’ the. points through 
which it passes, “© producing ’’ a point, and '' the 
bisector ° of a line (when the perpendicular 
bisector was intended). There was more careless- 
ness than usual shown in misreading questions— 
e.g., proving Euclid I. 26 when I. 6 was required. 

Judging from the answers in Mensuration, the 
examiner remarks that the successful use of log- 
arithms does not seem to have been acquired; and 
it is rarely understood that it is desirable that the 
logarithms employed in a calculation should be 
written in vertical columns and always have the 
same number of decimal places. It was noticeable 
that several candidates at certain centres assumed 
the radius of a circle to be exactly one-sixth of its 
circumference. In ordinary arithmetical work it 
is important that greater attention should be paid 
to the position of the decimal point, and that the 
operation of cancelling should be performed with 
greater judgment and neatness. It should be 
realised that contracted methods, rightly per- 
formed, are consistent with a proper degree of 
approximation. Those candidates who used such 
methods frequently failed to observe the requisite 
conditions. 

There were many untidy papers in Elementary 
Experimental Science, with the records of weigh- 
ings and observations crowded together, no com- 
plete working out of the result being given. 
Further, it is to be remembered that the work 
has to be judged simply from what is put down 
on the paper, and, up to certain limits, the fuller ` 
this journal of work done is kept the better may 
its character be estimated. 

There were great differences in the quality of 
work submitted in Practical Chemistry. The 
written accounts of work done and results attained 
were very unsatisfactory. It was very difficult to 
decide about the merit of work when the written 
account of it was carelessly done. In some cases 
experiments were described and conclusions 
omitted, while others gave the bare conclusions 
without the experiments which led to the con- 
clusions. 

The most noticeable defects in Heat were: 

(a) Want of knowledge of elementary mattets, 
such as the difference between ‘‘ heat ’’ and '' tem- 
perature.” 

(b) A loose use of such terms as '' heavy ” and 
‘light, with reference to density. 

(c) Insufficient attention to quite elementary 
laboratory experiments; candidates have often 
been shown experiments of a most refined accuracy 
needing complex apparatus. 

SENIOR.—In working the simpler questions in 
Arithmetic many candidates displayed a want of 
knowledge of decimals. This was especially ap- 
parent in a case of reduction of metres to feet. 
A large number also were ignorant of such ele- 
mentary facts as the number of yards in a mile 
or of centimetres in a metre. The request that 
the answer should be expressed in a particular 
way was frequently ignored. The majority of 
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candidates seemed unable to carry out a process | 


of reasoning accurately through several steps. 
Many of them, after beginning correctly, made a 
false step before the end. 

Commenting on the papers in English History 
(1603-1714), the examiners remark that there was 
in too many cases a tendency to discursiveness, 
which resulted in candidates spending much time 
needlessly on one question; in some cases, too, 
candidates seemed to suppose that a great quantity 
of written matter was the object to be attained. In 
some of the more general questions this was speci- 
ally noticeable, candidates making generalisations 
without instancing any facts upon which the 
generalisations were based. Again, there were 
whole sets of papers in which candidates seemed 
to think that a catch phrase was sufficient answer 
to a question. On the whole it is clear from the 
answers that the results depend enormously upon 
the stimulating power of the teacher. 

In English Composition the essay was on the 
whole satisfactorily free from blunders of grammar 
and spelling, though not many of the candidates 
understood the use of any stops other than the 
comma and full stop. There were a good many 
compositions which were childish for a Senior 
essay, but, on the other hand, a few of the exer- 
cises were extremely good, and several displayed 
considerable knowledge. The exercises were de- 
cidedly less discursive than in past years. The 
paraphrase, on the other hand, was in the great 
majority of cases a conspicuous failure. The can- 
didates rarely grasped the argument of the pass- 
age to be paraphrased before beginning to write, 
with the result that in many cases the paraphrase 
was sheer nonsense, and syntax was totally dis- 
regarded. 

In English Grammar rash guesses and vague 
statements were common, especially in the ‘‘ criti- 
cal and grammatical notes " offered on certain 
passages. In very many cases the spelling and 
composition were extremely poor, and no attention 
had been paid to punctuation. 

Candidates as a rule were deficient in knowledge 
of the text of Shakespeare (Twelfth Night). In 
consequence, only a minority of candidates could 
quote as they ought to have done passages and 
sayings from the play. Contexts were not well 
known. Many candidates treated the larger ques- 
tions such as Shakespeare's skill in construction 
quite vaguely with no or insufficient illustrations 
from or references to the play. Apparently there 
has been too much getting up of introductions to 
texts, of books about Shakespeare, and not enough 
reading with enjoyment the work of Shakespeare 
himself. Perhaps because of this the description 
of character was not very well done.  Allusions 
in the text were well understood, but many 
answers were evidently reproduced from notes 
learned by heart. On the other hand, there were 
many candidates whose work reached a high 
standard. 

There was an entirc failure to answer the con- 
text question on Shakespeare (Coriolanus), and 
the answers to the other questions betrayed the 
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same weakness—a lack of knowledge of the text 
of the play. Questions about the play were fairly 
well answered, but they rarely gave evidence of 
the first-hand acquaintance with the text which 
alone can give them any value. 

The general level of the work in Literature was 
very low. The knowledge possessed by many of 
the candidates consisted of meagre collections of 
facts, in the selection of which no power of pro- 
portion was displayed. Candidates frequently re- 
vealed their ignorance of the authors about whom 
they were writing; and a first-hand acquaintance 
with the works of writers would have preventcd 
many blunders. In questions which demanded a 
generalisation on the whole period, candidates 
rarely attempted anything more than a mere cata- 
logue of names and dates. 

In the piece set for translation into French, 
there were many mistakes, both from insufficient 
vocabulary and from a confusion between French 
and English constructions. In the answers to the 
grammar questions the weakness lay principally 
in the examples given by the candidates, which 
were often written regardless of concord and 
other requirements of syntax. The weakest part 
of the advanced paper was the free composition, 
which was taken by four candidates out of 
every five, and only too frequently resolved itself 
into a mere repetition of very few words strung 
together without regard for either style ог 
grammar. 

Arithmetical blunders, particularly in clearing 
expressions of fractions, were frequent in the 
Algebra answers. Factorisation, when applied to 
finding the H.C.F. of two expressions, was often 
done incorrectly. Many mistakes might be 
avoided by candidates knowing how to test their 
results. The use of the formula for solving quad- 
ratic equations was responsible for many errors; 
many candidates applied it unsuccessfully to the 
solution of a quadratic of which one root was zero. 
Very few candidates were able to prove the 
formula, generally stating it without proof ; as was 
also done with the formula for the sum of an 
arithmetic progression. The work in permutations 
and combinations showed some improvement on 
that of last year, but was very far from satisfac- 
tory. There is still an obvious need for more 
common sense and fewer formula. 

In Practical Chemistry, by far the greater 
number of candidates who attemptéd the analysis 
found elements which were not present in the sub- 
stance supplied. Many of the mistakes were due 
to ignorance of the nature of the reaction on which 
the analysis is based, and many to carelessness, 
when the method employed was correct. 

Some very good work was sent up in Sound, 
Light, and Heat, and candidates in most cases 
showed a good practical acquaintance with the 
subject-matter. At this stage one naturally expects 
a correct statement of the law of refraction, but 
fully fifty per cent. of the candidates failed to 
answer correctly the question on this subject. The 
fact that quantitative results are to be deduced 
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ANCIENT ROMAN LEGENDS. 


T is always unpleasant to be made sceptical as 
to old stories, but often this has to be done. 
Ás regards the legends of early Rome, since 
Niebuhr few or none have believed in them 
literally, although the last few years have brought 
a reaction, and it seems to be recognised that 
some truth must lie under the legends; but the 
excavation. of the Forum by Boni, with its 
startling discoveries, has revived the question. 
M. Pais's second chapter (which follows on a 
discussion of the historical method) deals with 
these, particularly the Black Stone and the 
ancient inscribed cippus. By a comparison of 
the letters of this inscription with other inscrip- 
tions found on Italian soil, and a consideration 
of the stratum on which it stands, M. Pais con- 
cludes that it need not be earlier than B.c. 387, 
the year of the Gallic Fire, and that it may be 
referred with equal probability to the sixth, 
the fifth, or the fourth century B.c.? This is bad 
enough for the man of faith, but worse is to 
follow. The Cloaca Maxima is now ''demon- 
strated " to be a work of the republican period, 
and the cemetery found by Boni, and assigned to 
a pre-Roman age, may belong to the same period. 
The third chapter deals with thc Origins of 
Rome. M. Pais publishes a remarkable Pompeian 
painting of the legend of Mars and Vibia, which 
embodies some elements of that of Jupiter and 
Juturna. This leads to a discussion of the sacred 
l'ig-tree, and the story of Acca Larentia. Асса 
is a chthonic deity, and is associated with Jupiter 
because a sun- or light-god is subject to the 
vicissitudes of growth and dwindling. Her two 
legends are analysed, and difficulties explained by 
topographical association. He fully identifies 
Acca with a she-wolf, and sees in this a brutal 
symbolism of the reproductive powers. With 
much ingenuity he draws a picture of the primi- 
tive Palatine community, which is quite without 
charm. | 
We have not space to follow M. Pais through 
his analysis of all the other legends— Tarpeia, 
Servius Tullius, the Horati and Valerii, the 
Fabii, Lucretia and Virginia, Minutius and 
Maecius. He uses the same remorseless method, 
and finds them nearly all unworthy of belief; and 
he sets up his own theories to account for them. 
This process is necessary, although, as we have 
said, it is unpleasant; and whatever view other 
scholars may take, they must not ignore the wide 
learning and keen insight which are here brought 
to bear on their destruction. Full as the book 
Is, a great many topics are only alluded to; 
indeed, there is rather too much of allusion and 
not enough of lucid summary. ‘‘ This is not the 
occasion,’’ '' I have proved elsewhere,” and like 
phases, meet us on many a page; and a complete 
study of the book would imply the consideration 
of many books and papers, together with very 
many ancient passages, to which reference is 


1 “ Ancient Legends of Roman History." Ву Ettore Pais. Translated 
by Mario E. Costanza. xvi+ 336 pp. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 
2 P. 20, line 3, reads '' seventh” by an error (for ' second " ?). 
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given in the notes. We are not always con- 
vinced, by any means: thus the identification of 
Tarquinia with Tarpeia, of the good vestal with 
the traitress, seems to be strained, and it is 
unlikely that so many legends told of human 
beings should be due to stories of the gods. The 
topographical chapters appear to us to be of 
special importance, since M. Pais has an almost 
unrivalled knowledge of the sites. Amongst these 
are the position of the Tarpeian Rock, Roma 
Quadrata, and the various phases of the earliest 
Roman city. There are several excursus, and a 
number of excellent photographic plates; but the 
passages in the text to which the plates refer are 
not properly indicated, and there is no index! 


REPRINTS AND OTHERS. 


TILL in obedience to the suggestions from the 
Board of Education reprints pour into the 
market—and, we suppose, into the school- 

room. ‘‘ Quentin Durward ” is edited (2s.) by 
Mr. Willert for the Clarendon Press : it is admir- 
ably printed, and has an introduction which, ot 
course, sbould be read when the novel is finished; 
a few necessary notes and a glossary are ap- 
pended. Messrs. Ginn and Co. publish an edition 
(by Мг. К .W. Bruére, of Chicago) which con- 
tains a frec-spoken biography of Sir Walter and 
notes. The price is 2s. Od. It is certainly well 
that the amazing brilliance of Scott's novels should 
be accompanied in the schoolboy's mind with the 
ruin which went with it. 

Messrs. Macmillan send two of their series, 
English Literature for Secondary Schools: ** Epi- 
sodes from Southey's Life of Nelson ’’ (10d.) is 
one, edited by Mr. Spence, and Macaulay's 
'* Warren Hastings ” (1s. 3d.) 15 the other, edited 
by Mr. Buller, of Clifton College. Each volume 
contains notes and suggestive questions. 

Milton’s '' Early Poems ” and ‘‘ Areopagitica ”’ 
are edited by Mr. Goggin and Mr. Watt for the 
University Tutorial Press, at 2s. 6d. and 2s. re- 
spectively ; the editions, as usual, are sensible and 
full of help. 

Miss C. L. Thomson has selected and edited 
poems of Wordsworth (144 pp., 1s. 6d.) for the 
Cambridge University Press. The notes are, of 
course, admirable. The Clarendon Press prints 
Macaulay's Essay and Thackeray's Lecture on 
Addison, and adds twelve essays from The Spec- 
tator (152 pp., Is. 6d.); this is a good way of 
giving a bird's-eye view of a writer. "The editor 
is Mr. G. E. Hadow. Mr. A. D. Innes edits 
“Westward Ho!" for the same press (2s.). 
Macaulay’s first three chapters are edited for the 
Cambridge University Press by Mr. Reddaway 
(2s.); and are accompanied by an introduc- 
tion, notes, and an index. These chapters never 

all. 

ў Mr. Laurie Magnus's ‘‘ How to Read English 
Literature ’’ may be obtained in three forms, and 
at three prices—1s. 6d. school edition, part i. or ii., 
2s. 6d. school edition, parts i. and ii., and 2s. 6d. 
library edition, part i, or ii. The books are ex- 
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tremely well done, suggestive, interesting; but 
surely, notwithstanding the preface, not for 
schools. They are just the books wanted in the 
library—in the school library, if you like; but 
not in the schoolroom. АП such books are the 
delight of persons who have read. 

Mr. L. Marsh has prepared, on original lines, a 
‘Combined Course of Literary Reading and Com- 
position "" (Blackie, 256 pp., 2s.). The questions 
asked seem very useful, and with a good teacher 
the book would undoubtedly succeed. 


THE TEACHING OF DRAWING.! 


Tue fourth of a series of memoranda on the teaching 
of various school subjects, which are being issued bv the 
Scotch Education Department, is an important one dealing 
with the teaching of drawing. This memorandum is in 
manv respects remarkable; in fact, it might almost be 
described as epoch-making, so drastic and iconoclastic are 
the reforms which it seeks to inaugurate. 

It is to be feared that many of thc ideals expressed 
are, under present conditions, unattainable, and that their 
realisation would demand the services of experts and 
specialists of considerably greater attainments than are at 
present available, at any rate in the average country 
school. This aspect, however, does not concern us, and 
we would hasten to express our most complete accordance 
with the ideals and aspirations which are expressed in the 
memorandum, and to commend it most sincerely to the 
attention of all teachers of drawing, whether primary or 
secondary. 

The memorandum disclaims any attempt to lay down a 
definite scheme, the policy of the Department being to 
leave their teachers and managers free to formulate their 
own proposals relative to the needs and character of their 
individual schools; the intention is to present clearly the 
end and aim of instruction in each separate branch, and 
to indicate certain leading principles which should be kept 
in view in the preparation of detailed syllabuses. 

The principle enunciated in the opening paragraph is 
eminently sound: “ The careful study and more or less 
complete representation of actual objects, natural and 
fashioned, large and small, singly and in groups, may be 
looked upon as the foundation of all primary-school draw- 
ing instruction.” 

The memorandum insists on the importance of the pupil 
being allowed to record the results of his own observa- 
tion; it speaks emphatically of the futility of diagram 
copying, and warns the teacher against the present 
tendency of letting his explanatory sketch become а mere 
"copy." It condemns the prevalent practice of ‘ lightly 
shading °’ an outline drawing as being untruthful, and 
advocates the representation of tones in their true value 
"as far as the pupils can see them.” In this connection 
there is a timely and necessary. plea for accurate drawing : 
‘The fact that a drawing is to be expressed in tone or in 
colour should be a reason for greater faithfulness in 
drawing, and not an excuse for inaccurate work."' 

The remarks on brush-work should form a salutary 
check to those misguided enthusiasts who are riding this 
hobby to death; whilst the strictures on the use of 
mechanical helps and construction lines, the deprecation 
of the geometrical models, and the discouragement of the 


1 Scotch Education Department: 
Drawing. (Wyman and Sons, 144.) (Cd. 3662.) Price 144. 
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use of perspective rules, as indicated in the following 
extracts, are all based on sound educational principles. 


From the very beginning the child should be encouraged 
to observe on his own account, and to record the results of 
his observations with as much accuracy as he is capable 
of. Nothing should ever be interposed between him and 
what he is representing. This principle is a fundamental 
one, and should be strongly impressed upon the pupil from 
the start, care being taken to avoid anything which might 
tend to weaken or confuse the idea in his mind. He 
should always fcel that he is recording his own impressions 
of something real, and not those of anyone else, however 
accomplished ; so that although his representation may be 
crude and its accuracy only approximate, it shall be at 
least an honest attempt of his own to represent what he 
has actually seen, and as such will afford a firm basis 
from which he may procecd to more and more accurate 
renderings. 

If this important principle is logically carried out, it is 
clear that there can be no place in any primary-school 
drawing scheme for the copying of diagrams or pictures 
of any description, either printed or drawn. Printed 
cards or diagrams are, as a rule, either representations of 
actual objects or examples of abstract ornament. А flat 
diagram of an actual object, being only a second-hand 
and more or less imperfect source of information, is not 
at all suitable as a subject of study. Its use, therefore, 
deprives the pupil of the really intellectual part of his 
training, the study and interpretation of reality, and con- 
fines him to the mere copying of a copy, an occupation 
which has but little to offer in return for the educational 
principles which have been sacrificed. 

The teacher should also be very careful how he uses 
the chalk and blackboard in the course of the drawing 
lesson. The objections to a printed diagram apply with 
equal force to a drawn one, and while a blackboard 
sketch in illustration of a method or principle is often of 
service in the drawing lesson, the utmost care should be 
taken that this is never allowed to degenerate into a 
diagram to be copied or a drawing to show the pupils 
what thev ought to sec. 

The practice of confining the use of the pencil to out- 
line drawing is not favourable either to the rational 
development of the work or the mental training of the 
pupil. For him an outline drawing is a convention so 
universal that he is bound to accept it, but as a rendering 
of actuality it is thin, meagre, and unsatisfving. While 
conventional or dictated shading should at all times be 
avoided, the pupil should be encouraged to represent the 
general effects of light and shade as soon as he is capable 
of seeing and rendering them. Indeed, it should be easier 
for him to perceive a tone which is there than an outline 
which is not. 

The tones should always be represented in their true 
values as far as the pupils can see them. An outline draw- 
ing lightly shaded cannot be a genuine tone study, and, 
inasmuch as it is not even an attempt to express the 
truth, it should never be countenanced. Throughout the 
whole of this work whatever accuracy of drawing lies 
within the pupils’ capacities should be carefully maintained. 

Skill in the use of the brush should be acquired, as in 
the case of the pencil, by employing it in a rational 
manner as a drawing instrument from the beginning. No 
preliminary course of brush marks should be indulged in, 
nor should the brush ever be trcated in any special or 
exceptional way'as a thing apart from the regular draw. 
ing lesson. Whether exercises with the brush are in- 
cluded in the syllabus of manual occupations or not, the 
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whole of this work should be carried on as an integral 
part of the general drawing scheme, and strictly in 
accordance with its principles. The substitution of a 
series of mechanically produced brush markings for the 
study and representation of the natural forms which they 
may happen more or less closely to resemble is a singularly 
perverted and uneducational method of instruction, how- 
ever showy the immediate results may be. 

Where the school has access to a good collection of 
natural-history specimens, such as properly stuffed birds, 
a comparative study of the heads, feet, or other character- 
istic parts of different types forms a valuable exercise. 
A stuffed specimen should always be rendered frankly as 
such. Any attempt to represent it as a living creature on 
a tree or hillside is untrue and undesirable. 

A good deal of care should be bestowed on the choice 
of what may be termed fashioned articles for study and 
representation. In this work the more or less permanent 
and lasting nature of most of the material permits of a 
constant and definite reference from the drawing to the 
subject, so that the representation may be compared with 
the original and its accuracy tested at any time. The 
drawing of rigid objects thus forms an excellent comple- 
ment to nature drawing, where many of the subjects are 
liable to constant change, and from their very nature 
demand a freer and more sympathetic treatment. 

In order to secure the full advantage of the training 
in accuracy of observation and rendering to be gained 
from the study of rigid objects, the methods of representa- 
tion must be as simple and direct as possible. All 
elaborate systems of construction lines should be avoided, 
and the pupils taught to estimate relative distances and 
levels, and to compare one mass with another, instead of 
relying on a mechanical system of arm's-length measure- 
ment and angle testing, which in the end proves a 
hindrance instead of a help to observation. The principles 
of perspective should be learned from observation rather 
than by rule. 

Imitation flowers and fruit, and cardboard representa- 
tions of objects, are so obviously out of place in any 
rational drawing scheme that their introduction should 
never even be contemplated. The geometrical models, too, 
for purposes of representation at least, should be set aside 
as being uninteresting and unnecessary. Their use, even 
as type forms, is very apf to lead to the substitution of 
rule for observation in drawing. 

Solid objects of cylindrical, conical, rectangular, and 
other forms, very simple at first and never too complex, 
should be gradually introduced as soon as the pupils are 
able to cope with them. In setting groups of objects, in- 
congruities of selection or arrangement should be avoided. 
The positions of objects relative to the eye-level should 
be suitably varied from time to time. Objects such as 
a dovecot, an electric-light pendant, a swinging sign, or 
a hanging lantern, should always be represented in their 
natural positions above the eye-level. Similarly, objects 
the natural positions of which are below the level of the 
eve should be so placed for purposes of representation. A 
suficient number of objects or groups to allow of every 
pupil having a satisfactory view from within a reasonable 
distance should always be set up. The necessity for a 
background in all cases where tone drawings, either in 
black and white or in colour, are being made, should be 
strongly insisted on. In some of the higher classes 
draperies can be introduced for backgrounds. 

Throughout the whole drawing instruction the pupil 
should feel that he is engaged in searching for the true 
and the beautiful in nature and in art, in recording the 
truth as he finds it, and in developing his own ideas as 


these are evolved. Then, if in some measure this should 
lead him to the knowledge and appreciation of truth and 
beauty when he sees them, and should imbue him «with 
the desire to have them around him and with a longing 
to perpetuate the true and create the beautiful for him- 
self, an important stage in his intellectual development 
will have been reached. 


GEOGRAPHY AND COMMERCE.! 


By Georce G. Сніѕноім, M.A., B.Sc. 

THE subject chosen for this address is illustrated chiefly 
by reference to the broad, familiar facts of commerce con- 
sidered in the light of geographical and other implications 
that may be described as obvious. As the first of these 
obvious considerations, it may. be pointed out that un- 
questionably the foundation of commerce is the mutual 
advantage to be derived from the exchange of commodi- 
ties produced in different places. Geographical relations are 
therefore of necessity implied in commerce. But those who 
carry on commerce have always aimed at the greatest 
possible advantage to themselves, and the commerce that has 
always attracted the greatest attention is that which has 
resulted in the greatest additions to their wealth. Where 
much wealth is concentrated in the hands of a compara- 
tively small number of people there is sure to be a very 
profitable trade in things of such value that they can be 
bought only by the wealthy, things that are more or less 
rare, such as precious metals, jewels, gems, ivory, fine 
woods, ornamental skins and feathers, manufactured goods 
of rare materials or of fine quality, as well as, in many 
places and in most periods of history, slaves. 

With this class of goods may be associated certain 
others that may be regarded as intermediate in position 
between those which are bought only by the wealthy and 
those which are not merely generally consumed but also 
very widely produced. Amongst these may be mentioned 
salt, the consumption of which is universal, but the pro- 
duction of which, away from the seaboards of the warmer 
latitudes, though in a sense widespread, is strictly confined 
to scattered spots. A more interesting example is that 
of spices, one of which, pepper, has from a remote period 
been very generally consumed, but in still smaller quantity 
than salt, and for that reason has been able to bear still 
higher transport costs. For ages these costs were very 
high, for various reasons, amongst which were risks both 
numerous and great, but the profits of those who were 
successful in the trade were proportionately high. 

Peculiar importance in commercial geography is thereby 
given to the relations between the regions that yield or 
yielded spices and those in which they were consumed 
at a great distance from the place of origin, and one of 
the most important facts in human history is that for 
many hundreds of years an extremely valuable trade in 
these commodities was carried on between India and the 
Mediterranean. 

The routes between India and the Mediterranean were 
singularly few. They were practically confined for the 
most part to minor variations in two main routes, one by 
way of the Red Sea, the other by the Persian Gulf. At 
more than one period of history, in very early times in 
the davs of the splendour of Assyria and Babylonia, and 
again in the flourishing days of the Caliphs of Baghdad, the 
Persian Gulf route had a peculiar advantage in the exist- 
ence of the large and rich populations that afforded an 
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intermediate market; and another important fact in the 
relations of geography and commerce, one that has had 
vast effects on human history, is that the physical con- 
ditions of the area between the head of the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediterranean are, and throughout human history 
have been, such as to make the most convenient outlet of 
that route some point or points on that seaboard which 
in ancient times was known as Pheenicia. Between that 
seaboard and the Euphrates the desert is sufficiently 
narrowed to be most easily crossed. As the articles from 
which much of the wealth of commerce was derived 
originally came from India, it was natural that the idea 
should arise that India was a wealthy country, a country 
well worth possessing. It is perhaps doubtful whether 
India ever was in historical times a wealthy country in 
the sense of producing a great abundance of the neces- 
saries and ordinary conveniences and comforts of life in 
proportion to the population, but if it was not rich itself 
it was at least the means of making others rich. There 
can hardly be a doubt that the desire of possessing this 
country of real or imagined wealth was prominent among 
the motives that Ied Alexander the Great to embark on 
that enterprise which had such surprisingly widespread, 
profound, and lasting effects on the history of the Near 
East. If we may accept as historical the speech in which 
Quintus Curtius represents Alexander as having addressed 
his troops after his victory over Porus, in order to 
encourage them to advance further into India, that speech 
affords fairly strong evidence of what has just been stated. 
“What now remained for them,” said Alexander, “© was 
a noble spoil. The much-rumoured riches of the East 
abounded in those very regions to which their steps were 
now bent. The spoils accordingly which they had taken 
from the Persians had now become cheap and common. 
They were going to fill with pearls, precious stones, gold, 
and ivory, not only their private abodes, but all Macedonia 
and Greece." Alexander was no merchant. Pepper was 
beneath his notice. His symbols of wealth are those 
which have always most powerfully affected the imagina- 
tion. Later on, however, we shall meet with a king who 
was a merchant, and who understood perhaps better than 
Alexander wherein consisted the value of Indian trade. 

At the outset of his career Alexander had destroyed 
Tyre, thinking, no doubt, that he had thereby wiped away 
the claims of one rival for a share of the wealth of the 
East; but it is a noteworthy fact that he did not thereby 
destroy the value of the site of Tyre under the conditions 
which then subsisted. Tyre revived and again obtained 
wealth from its trade with the East, as it did again and 
again in subsequent history. A heavier blow to Tyre than 
its mere destruction was the ultimate accomplishment of 
Alexander’s idea for founding a great seat of commerce on 
the harbour which he saw could be created in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Nile delta. The foundation of Alexandria 
and the successful efforts of the successors of Alexander 
in Egypt to divert a large part of the trade in spices and 
other Oriental goods to the Red Sea route for the 
Mediterranean did more than a single act of war to 
deprive Tyre and other Phoenician cities of the peculiar 
pre-eminence which they had long enjoyed in the trade in 
those wealth-bringing commodities. 

But perhaps the history of Venice shows even more 
clearly than that of Tyre the importance of this eastern 
trade in connection with certain inevitable geographical 
relations. The foundation of the future commercial glory 
of Venice may be said to have been laid when Rome 


1 Je W. M Crindle, ' The Invasion ot India by Alexander the Great," 
(1853), p. 215. 


planted her colonies north of the Po. The gradual clear- 
ing of forests gained for agriculture to a greater and 
greater extent one of the most favoured agricultural areas 
in Europe. There resulted a superfluity of agricultural 
products, which begot a trade by sea. The great outlet 
of this plain in Roman times was Aquileia, which in the 
beginning of the fifth century, when no one of discern- 
ment could imagine that there would ever be other than 
Roman times, was described by a Roman man of affairs 
and minor poet as one of the nine great cities of the 
world. But before that century was out Aquileia was 
destroved, never to recover. The value of its site was 
replaced, and that in a strange way, which no man of 
discernment could ever have forescen. The time that saw 
the destruction of Aquileia and the times that immediately 
followed were such as made safety a prime consideration, 
and especially for all who possessed or desired to possess 
wealth. Refugees from Aquileia, and afterwards from 
other Italian cities, thought at first of nothing but safety. 
Many of them found it on a few muddy and sandy islands 
near the muddy shores of the lagoon in which Venice 
now lies. But here they found the means of trade. The 
sea could be made to furnish both fish and salt, and the 
rivers that flowed into the lagoon enabled them to ex- 
change these commodities for provisions of other kinds 
which the adjoining land could supply. Gradually this 
commerce grew, until in the eighth century we find the 
Venetians trading with Syria and Africa, Constantinople, 
and the ports of the Black Sea. 

Throughout the period of growth the policy of this | 
trading republic, both by land and sea, is very significant. 
Venice early realised the force of Bacon's maxim “ that 
he that commands the sea is at great liberty, and may 
take as much and as little of war as he will." Power 
at sea was necessary to provide security for her com- 
merce. In early times she generally owned allegiance to 
the Eastern Roman Empire, a suzerainty which could do 
her little harm and could and did do her much good. To 
that allegiance she adhered until she was strong enough 
to turn against and reap advantage from the overthrow 
of her suzerain. At an earlier date, before the close of 
the tenth century, she had conquered Dalmatia, and 
thereby destroyed the hordes of pirates who had found 
refuge in the innumerable harbours of that coast and 
constantly harassed the commerce of the Adriatic. At 
every opportunity she secured establishments and acquired 
possessions in the Levant. 

On the land side, however, dominion would have added 
more to her risks than her advantages, and that dominion 
was not sought. For more than eight hundred vears after 
the first flight to the islands of the lagoon, more than six 
hundred after the election of the first Doge (697), Venice 
possessed no territory on the mainland beyond a mere 
narrow ribbon on the edge of the lagoon. The nature of 
the situation made her indispensable to the trade of the 
land immediately behind; and while possession on the 
mainland was not necessary to Venice, she always recog- 
nised and sought the advantage of good relations with 
the occupants of the plains behind her, whoever these 
occupants might be, and on every occasion endeavoured to 
turn to her own benefit the vicissitudes of those plains. 
In her early davs she is found now in alliance with the 
Greeks, now with the Pope, now with the archbishops of 
Ravenna, and now with the Lombards, just as it happened 
to suit her interests, and in any case taking every oppor- 
tunity of obtaining direct and indirect advantages from 
trade with the most profitable customers in the plains. 
When famine pursued the steps of the Lombard invaders 
of Italy in the sixth century, ''the Venetians in their 
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pacific retreat," says Mutinelli,! “© could send their ships 
to the ports of Apulia and elsewhere to obtain victuals 
and corn for the famished barbarians,” and in consequence 
the Lombards took them under their protection and 
granted them security and favours throughout the Lom- 
bard kingdom. When Charlemagne, at the invitation of 
the Pope, invaded Italy to deljver the Church from its 
subjection to the Lombards, Venetian traders promptly 
appeared in the camp of the Franks at Pavia and sold 
to the Frankish chiefs all the riches of the East—Tyrian 
purples, the plumage of gay birds, silks, and other orna- 
ments, pranked in which the purchasers stalked about in 
their pride, feeling, no doubt, that now at last they had 
conquered a land the wealth of which would reward all 
their labours and hardships. 

In further illustration of the nature of the relations of 
Venice to the North Italian plains, reference may be made 
to some of the points mentioned in a celebrated and often 
quoted address delivered to the principal senators of Venice 
by the Doge Mocenigo just before his death (1423), at the 
time at which Venetian trade was at the very height of 
its prosperity. At that time Venice was in possession of 
a considerable tract of adjacent territory on the main- 
land, and there was a party favourable to further action 
on the part of Venice against the growing power of Milan. 
The aged and sagacious Doge feared that this party was 
going to gain the upper hand and elect as his successor 
Francesco Foscari, who, he thought, would involve them 
in dangerous and disastrous as well as useless enterprises. 
The immediate occasion of the conflict of views in the 
Venetian Senate was a request of the Florentines for sup- 
port against alleged designs of the Duke of Milan. 
Mocenigo, however, not only warned the senators in the 
most earnest and urgent language against Foscari person- 
allv, but also advised them against the particular enter- 
prise, maintaining that it was of no consequence even if 
the Duke of Milan made himself master of Florence, since 
the artisans of Milan would continue to send their manu- 
factures to Venice, and the Venetians would be enriched 
to the loss of the Florentines. He then went on to give 
particulars of the trade of Venice at that time, dwelling 
specially on the value of that with Lombardy. 

Mocenigo in this address laid no special stress on the 
spice trade, but there is not the slightest doubt that spices 
were amongst the most important commodities with which 
the Venetians provided a large part of the western world. 
Just as nowadavs the large trade of Britain in bulky goods 
makes of this country a great entrepót for the more 
valuable and less bulkv, so in Venetian times the excep- 
tionally large population behind Venice receiving and 
supplving the bulky goods thus fed the shipping which 
brought to Venice a much larger proportion of the more 
valuable goods of the East than was brought to other 
ports. But there is plenty of direct evidence of the import- 
ance of Indian trade to Italy in the Middle Ages. It is 
significant that a sea-way to India should have been sought 
bv Genoese as early as 1291, and even more significant 
that a century later Venice should have found it worth 
while to maintain a consul in Siam. 

But the clearest evidence of the supreme importance of 
the Indian trade to the Italian cities is to be found in the 
results of the discovery which finally diverted from Venice 
and the Mediterranean the great bulk of the Indian trade 
until that trade had lost all the special significance which 
it had retained for thousands of years. It need hardly 
be said that what is here referred to is the discovery of 
the sea-way to India in 1497-9. Of the feeling aroused 
in Venice by this discovery Romanin has reproduced, from 
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the ''Diarii'" of Priuli, an interesting contemporary 
record, written with reference to a despatch to the Doge 
probably from Pietro Pasqualigo, a Venetian envoy at 
Lisbon at the time of the return of the second Portuguese 
voyage to India under Cabral. The letter is stated to have 
reached Venice on July 24th, 1501. After giving the letter, 
in which we are told, among other things, how the 
Portuguese had charged their ships at Cochin with spices 
at a price which the writer feared to mention, Priuli adds: 
““ On the arrival of this news at Venice all the city was 
deeply moved and remained stupefied, and the wisest held 
it for the worst news that could reach them. For, it being 
recognised that Venice had risen to so high a degree of 
renown and wealth solely bv the commerce of the sea 
and by navigation, by means of which every vear а great 
quantitv of spices was brought thither, which foreigners 
then flocked together to acquire, and that by their presence 
and the traic they obtained immense advantages, now Бу 
this new vovage the spices would be brought from the 
Indies to Lisbon, where Hungarians, Germans, Flemings, 
and French would seek to acquire them, being able to get 
them there cheaply; and that because the spices that 
came to Venice passed through the whole of Syria and 
the countries of the Soldan, paving in every place 
exorbitant duties, so that at their arrival at Venice thev 
were so weighted that what at first was of the value of a 
single ducat was raised in the end to sixty and even a 
hundred ducats; from which vexations, the voyage bv sea 
being exempt, it resulted that Portugal could give them at 
a much lower price.” 

The effects of this discovery were not long in making 
themselves felt in the notable diminution in the sales of 
spices at Venice. Under the date Februarv, 1504, Priuli 
enters in his diary: '' The galleys of Alexandria have 
entered into harbour empty: a thing never before seen.” 
In the following month the same thing happened in the 
case of the galleys from Beirut. Under August, 1506, it 
is stated that the Germans at the fair of the preceding 
month had bought very little. Various remedies for these 
evils were thought of, and among these it is interesting 
to note that in 1504 the Council of Ten seriously discussed 
a proposal to empower an envoy to the Sultan of Egypt 
to come to an agreement with him, if possible, for the 
cutting of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. 

Before going further, however, there is one point in 
the comments on the discoverv of the sea-way to India 
quoted above from the '' Diarii" of Priuli which calls 
for notice. Hungarians, Germans, Flemings, and French, 
he observes, will in future go to Lisbon to get the spices 
of India more cheaply than at Venice. This remark 
illustrates the difficulty of shifting the geographical point 
of view according to circumstances, a difficulty of which 
at all times abundant illustrations can be offered. The 
purchasers of spices who come first into the mind of Priuli 
are Hungarians and Germans. It was inevitable that they 
should be among the leading customers of Venice. The 
Hungarians were supplied from the Dalmatian ports 
which belonged to Venice. The Germans came bv wav 
of the Rhine and the Elbe, and then across the Alps to 
get supplies for central, north-western, and northern 
Europe. But it was neither Hungarians nor Germans 
who came in greatest numbers to Lisbon to buy the spices 
which Portuguese ships brought from the East. In any 
case Lisbon had no advantages like those of Venice for 
supplving bv land a large and rich population immediately 
behind it. The valley of the "Tagus was small and poor, 
and had not the capacity for expansion in wealth and 
population which the Lombard plains had when the com- 
merce of Venice began to grow. The bulk of the spices 
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brought to Lisbon had therefore to reach their final 
markets by routes that did not pass through Lisbon into 
the interior. To supply the most important of those 
markets it was the Dutch, the people who held ‘‘ the keys 
of trade " for the important valleys of the Rhine, Meuse, 
and Scheldt, who came to Lisbon in greatest numbers to 
buy spices of the Portuguese. And here it has to be added 
that, in spite of the discovery of the sea-way to India, 
the Venetians continued to retain great advantages in the 
spice trade with Hungary and parts of Germanv, as well 
as, of course, the northern plains of Italy. "Things did 
not remain always as bad as recorded in the years 1504 
and 1506. The Portuguese, while maintaining successfully 
for a hundred years the monopoly of the trade in spices 
at the place of origin in the East, found their advantage 
in dividing the trade with Europe between the sea-way 
and the Persian Gulf route, of which latter route they 
held the key since the final capture of Ormuz in 1515. 
The trade by way of the Tigris through Baghdad (the so- 
called Babylon of those days) and the Euphrates to the 
old Phaenician seaboard was again revived, and was main- 
tained as long as Portugal held command of the trade. 
lt was by this route that the first English commercial 
expedition to India, that of Newberie, Leedes, Story, and 
Fitch, went out in 1583, and by which Ralph Fitch, the 
sole survivor of that expedition, returned in 1591. By 
this route Venice got back some of her spice trade; not 
perhaps with the same profit to herself as formerly, but 
still a trade of no slight importance, not only to Venice, 
but also to Augsburg, Nuremberg, and some of the other 
cities of South Germany. 

But bevond doubt the bulk of the trade was now carricd 
on by the sea route, and we are thereby enabled to gei 
a better idea both of the amount and the nature of the 
trade. On both points we get information from the 
" Narrative " of the above-named Ralph Fitch, who tells 
us that '*the Fleete which commeth every yeere from 
Portugal, which be foure, five, or sixe great shippes, 
commeth first hither [to Goa]. And they come for the 
most part in September, and remaine there fortie ог бе 
daves; and then go to Cochin, where they lade their 
Pepper for Portugall.” © Now in 1583 a ship of 500 tons 
would certainly be called a great ship. In 1572 the largest 
vessel sailing from the port of London was of 240 tons,* 
and the largest of the first fleet of the East India Company 
was one of 600 tons. Probably 3,000 tons would be the 
outside limit of the aggregate cargoes annually brought 
to Portugal, for in any case much room in the ships was 
required for the large crews of those days with their 
armaments. 

Of the commodities sent home from India, Fitch men- 
tions in this place only pepper, and the correspondence of 
AMbuquerque with the King of Portugal soon after the 
discovery of the sea-way to India clearly reveals how all- 
important the pepper trade was; but it may be worth 
while to give the complete list of the commodities which 
Ralph Fitch enumerates at the end of his “© Narrative ”’ 
as coming from India and the country further eastward. 
The list is not a long one. It comprises pepper, ginger, 
cloves, nutmegs and maces, camphora (а precious thing 


among the Indians... solde dearer then golde ’’), 
lignum aloes, long pepper, muske, amber, rubies, 
saphires, and spinels, diamants, pearles, spodium, and 


many other kindes of drugs from Cambaia—all of them, 
it will be observed, having the character of being of high 
value in proportion to their bulk, so that a very great 
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value of such goods might be carried in ships of small 
capacity. 

Fitch does not tell us what was sent in return, but 
information as to that is to be had from other sources, 
and presents one or two points of interest. In 1513 
Albuquerque, after a long course of fighting, concluded a 


peace with the Zamorin of Calicut, in which it was agrecd, 
among other things, that the Zamorin should supply the 


Portuguese with all the ‘‘ spices and drugs” his land 
produced, and that ‘‘coral, silk stuffs, quicksilver, 
vermilion, copper, lead, saffron, alum, and all other 


merchandise from Portugal ’’ should be sold at Calicut as 
heretofore.’ Coral comes first in this enumeration. To 
us at the present day this does not seem a very important 
article of commerce, but it was otherwise then. One 
Mafio di Priuli, writing from India in 1537 to the 
Magnifico M. Constantino di Priuli, says: '' At a great 
fair which is called that of Tremel I have seen buttons of 
coral sold for their weight in silver." ? Our letter-writer 
says further in his cheerful, hopeful, gossiping wav: 
“Тһе gains of these parts are other than those of 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Alexandria: for if one does not 
gain cent. per cent. from Portugal here, and from here 
back again, one thinks that one gains nothing. And 
three or four years would be quite enough." ?* But, while 
he indicates how these immense gains are made, he also 
indicates clearly enough how they continue to be made— 
that is, how thev are so counterbalanced by losses that if 
these great gains were not made on occasion commerce 
would cease. It was all verv well to exchange your coral 
for spices, but the great matter was to get vour coral out 
and vour spices home in safety. Тһе writer of this letter 
had entrusted to a friend who had left on a ship for 
Ormuz jewels of the value of 4,000 Venetian ducats, but 
the jewels were lost. He believed that his friend was 
murdered. '' But such losses," he adds, '' will occur.” 
Another time he lost more than 6,000 ducats gold in 
Portuguese vessels going to Ormuz, and on another 
occasion he suffered great loss when Pegu was sacked by 
the King of Burma. 

These notes may serve to illustrate the conditions of 
trade in the glorious davs for Portugal when fine fortunes 
were heaped up in Lisbon through trade, but the great 
bulk of humanity got very little, at least directly, through 
that trade; but we have not exhausted the interest con- 
nected with the nature of the outgoing commodities for 
India, and to that it will be well to return. Another of 
the stipulations of the treaty of 1513 above referred to 
was that while duties were to be paid in coin, ''the 
Portuguese were to pay for all the pepper and other 
merchandise they might purchase in kind," and, as the 
peace led among other things to a dearth of prizes, 
Albuquerque ‘‘ was constrained to send an urgent request 
home for large quantities of merchandise to be sent out 
to make up for this deficiency." * But things were cer- 
tainly different a hundred years later. In the voyages 
of the English East India Company of the four years 
1620-3 inclusive, the value of the bullion (chieflv silver) 
sent out to India was £205,710, as against only £58,806 
worth of merchandise.? 

Now, what is the meaning of the change in the position 
of silver in Indian trade which seems to have taken place 
between 1513 and the end of the sixteenth century? No 


1 Danvers, ‘The Portuguese in India," vol. i., p. 285. 
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3 /bid., p. 29. 

4 Danvers, vol. i., pp. 284, 286. 

5 'I hese figures rr: taken tiom p. 6 of the appendix to P. Colquhoun's 
" 'Preatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of the British Empire," 
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doubt we may see there the result of another change in 
geographical relations brought about by a discovery nearly 
contemporaneous with that of the sea-way to India— 
namely, that of the New World. The first result of that 
discovery of importance to commerce was the pouring into 
Europe of large quantities of the precious metals, and the 
quantity was enormously enhanced after the silver mines 
of Potosi, in Upper Peru (as it was then called), were 
discovered in 1545. It was probably this discovery that 
brought it about that, of all commodities of such small 
bulk in proportion to their value as to stand the costs of 
transport to the East, this was the one which could be 
sent out for most part with the greatest advantage. And 
this discovery no doubt also helps to explain why that 
of the sea-way to India had so little effect for a very 
long time in lowering the prices of spices in Europe, why 
prices even rose. At the time of the return of Vasco 
da Gama from the first voyage to India the price of 
pepper at Lisbon is estimated by Danvers’ to have been 
about 15. sd. per lb., and we all know that the immediate 
occasion of the foundation of the English East India 
Company about a hundred years later was that the Dutch 
suddenly raised the price of pepper against the English 
from 3s. to 6s. and 8s. per Ib. 

But the particular commodity which made up the prin- 
cipal portion of the outward trade to India is, after all, 
a matter of detail, though not unimportant detail. The 
main point to be emphasised is that, whatever the com- 
modities were, whether carried out or home, the nature 
of the trade with the East was little if at all altered by 
the discovery of the direct route to India by sea. The 
trade still continued to be one concerned in a moderate 
number of articles of small bulk but high value. It was 
merely a change of route that the Portuguese effected, and 
for more than a hundred years they remained in sole com- 
mand of this route. After that, however, they were ousted 
from the greater part of this trade, and that the more 
valuable part, chiefly by the Dutch, and from a gceo- 
graphical point of view it is very interesting to note how 
the Dutch did it. They did not trouble themselves much 
about India proper. They left the Portuguese alone at 
Goa, but, by the confession of the Portuguese themselves, 
within thirty-six years after the foundation of the Dutch 
East India Company they established a monopoly of trade 
from the Bay of Cochin China to the point of Sunda; 
and not long after they took from the Portuguese 
successively Malacca, which gave command of the route 
to the Far East (1641), and Ceylon, almost the only place 
from which the true cinnamon was to be obtained (1656). 

The general character of the eastern trade remained, 
however, the same. The English East India Company, 
the operations of which, through the hostility of the 
Dutch, came to be restricted to India proper, there founded 
a trade that gave much more opportunity for expansion 
under modern conditions than that of the Dutch, but for 
a long time it retained the same character. All the com- 
modities enumerated by Colquhoun as brought back by the 
voyages of 1620-3 in exchange for the bullion and 
merchandise sent out were pepper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, 
Chinese and Persian raw silk, besides calicoes, the sole 
manufactured article, and one, of course, that had re- 
latively a much higher value than now, when the direction 
of the trade in that commodity is reversed. 

What has brought about such changes, what makes the 
essential difference between recent and all previous com- 
merce, is the series of enormous improvements in the 
means of communication which followed so closely on the 


l As above, vol. i., p. 64. 
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invention of textile machinery and the improvement of the 
steam-engine in this country. These improvements have 
had two important effects on commerce. First, they have 
facilitated the maintenance of order and security both by 
land and sea, and thus enormously reduced the risks of 
commerce. Secondly, they have directly lowered the cost 
of transport for different goods in different degrees. Bulky 
goods of little value could now for the first time be profit- 
ably conveyed many hundreds of miles by land to a sea- 
port, and there load ever larger ships for distant shores, 
thus opening up markets with vast undeveloped resources 
in the heart of great continents. Along with these bulkier 
goods the more valuable goods are carried at a cost far 
below that of former times, so that for such commodities 
as pepper the mere freight is almost a negligible item. 

At the present day there can be no doubt that in point 
of quantity the spice trade is much larger than it ever 
was. If Venice could get the whole of that trade into 
her hands, a thing which she never had, the trade would 
not now bring her a tithe of the wealth which it brought 
in the days of her grandeur. It was James Watt, George 
Stephenson, William Symington, and Robert Fulton, who, 
without intending it, and without being able to foresee 
what in this respect they were destined to do, sucked the 
value out of pepper, and that in a manner which neither 
the strength of armies nor the subtlety of statesmen could 
have done anything to prevent. 

Now the countries that offer the most attractive 
markets for the greatest quantities of goods of all kinds 
are no longer those which look to the spice trade or to 
trade in any specially valuable commodities for their 
enrichment, but those which abound in coal so placed as 
to develop a great amount of manufacturing industry, an 
industry engaged for the most part in working for the 
million, not merely in producing the luxuries of the rich. 
The commodities of very small bulk in proportion to their 
value now have a comparatively insignificant place. 

Perhaps the greatest feature of modern commerce is the 
unparalleled manner in which it has promoted the increase 
of population nearly all the world over. Rendering it 
possible for manufacturing and commercial pcoples to 
depend in a very large measure for their very means of 
subsistence on supplies brought from the ends of the 
earth, it is rapidly pushing the settlement of vacant land 
to the base of the mountains and the edge of the desert. 
Fifteen years ago Prof. Bryce said: ‘‘ We may conjecture 
that within the lifetime of persons now living the out- 
flow from Europe to North America will have practically 
stopped." ! We are at least nearing the time when the 
' new lands ” of this earth in the temperate zone will all 
have been allotted. The results of such a check to ex- 
pansion after a long period of stimulation to expansion 
must be momentous, but what the nature of these results 
will be it is scarcely possible to foresce. It mav, how- 
ever, be regarded as certain that, if we are to be enabled 
to make any probable forecast as to the course of future 
development, one of the most important aids to that result 
must consist in the study of the relations of geography 
and history from the point of view indicated in the 
present paper. To study these relations merely with 
reference to the immediate causes and effects of wars 
and treaties gives little real insight into the working of 
geographical influences in history. As in the study of the 
human body medical men have recognised the necessity 
of ascertaining with the aid of the microscope the normal 
functions of the cells of which the body is composed. 


1 ** The Migrations of the Races of Men considered Historically,’ in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, 1892, p. 419. 
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the pathological states that interfere with their normal 
working, and the effects on one part of the body of 
minute disturbances of function in another part, so in 
tracing the course of history it is becoming more and more 
recognised that the minute gradual silent changes must 
be inquired into and taken into account, not merely in 
relation to the regions in which they take place, but in 
relation, it may be, to regions far distant. 


THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE IN 
AMERICA. 
By HErEN С. Putnam, A.B., M.D. 


Providence, Rhode Island, 
Delegate from the American Academy of Medicine. 


Оск laws require physiology and hygiene to be taught 
to all public-school children. It is a significant fact that 
excellent modern text-books, the majority of them by 
biologists (less satisfactory earlier ones were by 
physicians), are little used. Teachers more often prepare 
their own outlines, or have an official syllabus. These 
teachers and officials are neither sanitarians, physiologists, 
nor biologists. A very few official and medical amateurs 
in pedagogy believe that to require daily attention to 
hygienic details is sufficient. 

In such schools the resulting instruction in hygiene, both 
in theory and practice, is brief, desultory, unsymmetric, 
often misleading, and generally inconsistent. In upper 
grades particularly it is usually a bore to both pupils and 
teachers. More than one instructor says with compunc- 
tion: “І do this like a parrot. I really know nothing 
about the subject except what books state." Text-books 
and official syllabuses are beyond the capacity of the 
average class teacher. Theoretically, all instructors of 
vouth should be able to teach sufficient hygiene. Our 
quarter-century’s experience, however, fails to prove that 
this is the case; it proves, indeed, that the very great 
majority of teachers have not been, although laws require 
their examination in this as in other mandatory subjects. 

BETTER METHODS THAN TEXT-BOOKS AND SYLLABUSES.— 
But the foregoing does not cover all instruction in hygiene. 
Under the names domestic science, nature-study, physical 
training, medical inspection, work so good is accom- 
plished in certain cities that these insistently commend 
themselves as the really efficient methods. These subjects 
have two characteristics in common: they vitalise precepts 
by demonstration and practice, and they are under speci- 
ally qualified leaders (teachers, supervising specialists, 
physicians). The noteworthy result is that the pupils 
become eager and intent, and the lessons result in marked 
progress in the use of language, in general ability, and 
in character. 

MepicaL Inspection, PrysicAL TRAINING, SCHOOL 
NURSES, AND PaRENTS' CrLuBs.— Medical inspection in- 
structs indirectly but forcefully bv directing the attention 
of pupils, parents, and the public to the care of the 
person, to general health and development; to school 
furnishing, lighting, ventilation, and playgrounds; but 
such inspection instructs most efficiently through school 
nurses. It means much in two of our largest cities, where 
from fifty to eightv trained nurses not only attend to 
minor ailments at the schools, but daily radiate therefrom 


l Abridged by the author from a paper entitled *' Lessons from a Quarter- 

entury of Legal Requirement of the Teaching of Hygiene : Demonstration 
and Practice must Supplement Precept ; with Pupils over Ten only Special 
Teachers Succeed,” read at the second International Congress on School 
Hygiene, 1907. 
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into homes, showing mothers details of cleaning, feeding, 
clothing children, and of caring for the house. The 
immediate result observed is that pupils sent home from 
school by the physician return sooner and in better con- 


dition, and that many otherwise unknown wrongs to 
childhood are reported to the proper authorities for 
correction. 

A valuable supplement is found in mothers’ (or 


, 99 


“© parents’,’’ including fathers) clubs. Social devices invite 
attendance, and under discreet leadership are discussed 
parental problems, such as clothing, food, amount of 
sleep, care of teeth; recreations, children’s reading, and 
instruction concerning sex and morality; temperance and 
cigarettes; communicable diseases. Public illustrated 
evening lectures on these topics are occasionally given at 
school houses. 

A wide divergence in ideals and practice exists, from 
almost valucless inspection and gymnastics to alert officials 
who utilise their opportunities for implanting a funda- 
mental understanding of the habits of health. The best 
possibilities have not yet been developed to the extent 
desirable. The true value of active games, athletics and 
dancing, in combating cigarettes, alcoholic drinks, and 
other evils, is still to be demonstrated, together with their 
further usefulness in training for citizenship. 

BioLocic StupiEs, HYGIENE, AND COLLEGES.—The 
most systematic and thorough teaching of physiology and 
hygiene is found in classes in domestic science and 
branches of biology (nature-study, botany, zoology). That 
on many sides, independently, instruction has begun in the 
application of biologic science to daily living strongly 
indicates its essential value. 

The great hindrance is that institutions training super- 
intendents and principals are so bound by academic tradi- 
tions that these officials, lacking the all-round intelligence 
which includes natural sciences and their practical appli- 
cations, fail to supply this want in children’s education 
as efficiently as the public demands. Neither do our 
colleges and universities encourage instruction in hygiene, 
only three out of fifty-six requiring entrance examinations 
in it. 

NATURE-STUDY AND НҮСІЕМЕ.—А sketch of typical work 
in nature-study suggests the possibilities inherent in the 
subject. These teachers have qualified in biology, in- 
cluding related physics and chemistry, with the occasional 
exception of one without previous preparation, selected 
because of marked aptitude, and working under the super- 
vision of a specialist. It is possible to develop one such 
teacher from the staff of nearly every elementary school 
for pupils under fourteen, provided the supervisor of the 
science work is a competent official. 

Two schools with children from ten to fourteen years 
of age studied household insect pests. Flies were found 
much more interesting and injurious than the children 
had known. The pupils collected eggs, watched them 
hatch into larvae, saw the fly come out of the pupa case. 
They mounted between plates of glass, egg, larva, 
puparium, male and female flies. They thus learn the 
life-story of the fly—where it lays its eggs, what flies live 
on, how they carry filth and disease from sputum and 
other discharges to the next object visited, which may be 
one's face or food. The children, almost of their own 
initiative, started a crusade against uncovered manure 
heaps, foul garbage pails, and other common uncleanli- 
ness; they learned to believe in screens and covered food 
supplies. ` 

The life-story of mosquitoes, from the “‘raft’’ of 180 
eggs in a waste-water tub, proved still more fascinating. 
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That one insect, according to pupils’ own facts and com- 
putations, may be responsible for some millions of others 
within two months aroused special interest in the fate of 
a cupful of ‘ wrigglers °’ poured into an aquarium of little 
fish. Committees, organised for their various neighbour- 
hoods, hunted out stagnant water and applied the kerosene 
treatment with zest. The Anopheles was found; and flies, 
mosquitoes, bed-bugs, fleas, rats, and other animals as 
carriers of germ and parasitic diseases became a live topic. 

The life-stories and natural enemies of other vermin 
were traced—roaches, moths, buffalo bugs, mealworms. 
The cost of extra labour and of damage to clothes and 
food was calculated. 

The children studied the life-histories of insects de- 
structive of vegetable life. Nearly one million dollars 
annually is lost by these pests in the United States, and 
even more by fungous diseases. Popular information in 
these lines alone would return the cost of instruction manv 
times over. Cats as destrovers of birds (nature’s agents 
in controlling insects) and as distributors of fleas and 
disease germs began to lose popularity as pets in опе 
neighbourhood. 

Thev studied the life-stories of plants of economic value, 
including some desirable to introduce for food, and made 
simple tests for their nutritional value. We use but 
about 2 per cent. of the 1,000 edible plants known. 

One pressing problem is solved by these biologists partly 
in the work already outlined, but better in other labora- 
tory work that space does not permit to be described : how 
schools can teach wisely the transmission of life and 
sacredness of parenthood—instruction which few parents 
undertake until too late, which many cannot teach rightly, 
which many never teach at all, neglecting this one of the 
two vital concerns of living, with so many tragic results 
to the individual and societv. (See References.) 

Domestic SCIENCE AND CONTENDING INFLUENCES.—Not 
only the meaning and value of the gift of life, but the 
art of making a home—the unit of society—has been 
omitted from popular education until very recently. Under 
the name domestic science indispensable knowledge of 
. personal and domestic hvgiene is given. Two contending 
influences have appeared wherever introduced: on one 
hand short-sighted parents wishing immediate filial service 
after their own ignorant standards, and equally short- 
sighted school-men claiming that indifferent cookery and 
manual work is the basis of better homes to be encouraged 
bv schools; on the other hand the far-seeing, who recog- 
nise this opportunity of introducing appreciation of funda- 
mental elementary science and its definite applications into 
common life that will raise home-making and civilisation 
to a higher plane. 


These two attitudes result in practical differences in 
classes, convincing intelligent observers that even good 
manual work is improbable without the discriminating 


scientific preparation of teachers in physics, chemistry, and- 


especially biology; not only for information, but for the 
habits of accuracy in observation, in reasoning, in execu- 


tion, as well as for the superior resourcefulness and 
personality going with these attainments. 
SPECIAL. “TEACHERS.—When such special teachers are 


emploved one sees cleanliness of utensils, food, room, and 
person consistently maintained. One must observe several 
such instructors to appreciate where teaching household 
sanitation and hygiene should begin when homes do not 
supplement. After two painstaking 
observance of scientific laws one finds a pretty neatness, 
replacing the former 
A few of the best 


vears’ intelligent, 


accuracy, and mental awakening 


slovenliness and vacant expression. 
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schools include boys in these classes, for whom the science 
and economics of hvgiene and sanitation are as essential 
as for girls. | 

ТурїсаПу good courses demonstrate that hvgiene and 
sanitation can be as definitely taught, as accurately 
practised, as intelligently understood by bovs and girls 
from ten to fourteen years of age as can arithmetic; that 
it is invariably accomplished by special teachers capable 
of simplifying fundamental biology, chemistry, and physics 
for easy comprehension; and that they work under expert 
supervision. 

The classes under the charge of superficially crammed 
teachers and supervisors likewise demonstrate that to 
maintain domestic science under such guidance is wasting 
public funds and discrediting a most valuable opportunity. 
Mis-statements of facts, dirty finger-nails and improper 
use of hands, carelessness of dish towels, flies and dust, 
garbage pails and cupboards, improper serving and eat- 
ing, confusion and bustle, are common failings. The 
contrast between the kitchens and classes of consistently 
scientific teachers and of those where '' manual training" 
ideas predominate suggests that between the sick-room 
under an anxious mother and under a trained nurse. One 
has time for all essentials in orderly sequence; the other 
urges want of time as an excuse for evident shortcomings, 
while of many she is unconscious. 

It scems a wilful shutting of the eves to obvious facts in 
the evolution of domestic work, and of women's tendencies 
since elementary education has been required, to maintain 
that routine housework, monotonous because of familiarity, 
isolation, and lack of the stimuli of appreciation, ге 
compense, recreations, and standards, should be more 
attractive than shop, factory, and office. There is no 
endeavour calling for higher ability than the making of à 
home. Since even the humblest needs intelligence, schools 
fulfil their mission only when they train future home- 
makers, both boys and girls, in an understanding of the 
simple laws of science that raises living and ‘* drudgery ” 
into a conscious part of the great scheme of the universe. 
(See Reference 1.) 

CoRRELATIONS.—This excellent teaching of hygiene 
through school nurses, parents’ clubs, phvsical training, 
nature-study, domestic science, is still heavily discounted by 
its want of co-ordination ; numerous hiatuses, overlappings, 
and even inconsistencies resulting. Neither is it wel 
correlated with other branches of instruction, which have 
the same fault too often among themselves. Correlation 
of subjects is the secret of having abundant time for all 
essentials of education. Many teachers state that arith- 
metic is first learned in laying out a school garden—the 
outdoor laboratorv of nature-studv—and in running it, or 
in the laboratory ог school kitchen. Among many 
children's written work I have found the best English, 
the most logical thought, and the strongest grasp of sub- 
ject in fifteen papers bv children from thirteen to fifteen 
on ''Reproduction in Plants and Animals," based on 
original observations. ‘Teachers learn that the significance 
of art first appears to children when planning the details 
of a home for a family that is to live healthily and happily. 
Such correlation implies an expert supervisor of science 
instruction with a comprehensive understanding of social 
problems and needs. 

Another co-ordination is with moral instruction. Several 
biologists specially mention the alteration in behaviour 
of many children from eight to fourteen years of age after 
caring for these fragile plants and animals while making 
their systematic observations. There came a greater 
thoughtfulness and gentleness. The faces of unclean-minded 
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children cleared into frank-eyed interest, and physical 
habits improved. Accuracy of seeing and speaking, which 
is truthfulness, distinctly grew, with a sense of protection 
and justice for the weaker and a judgment as to what is 
worth while and what is not. 

Certainly it would scem as if no words could have the 
force of this actual studv in impressionable vears of the 
Maker's laws of life and its preservation. This method 
proves the value of temperance more efficiently than state- 
ments that children find so difficult to reconcile with 
observations in their own environments. It is constructive 
teaching. of the elements of normal living as a basis for 
the negative ‘‘ Thou shalt not.” 

Thoughtful people recognise in schools the mental 
starvation of children from eleven to fifteen whose infancy 
is prolonged with non-essential superficialities when their 
whole being is demanding knowledge of vital truths, and 
likewise recognise in society the evils resulting, even in 
youth, from ignorance and misinformation often worse 
than ignorance. 

Our social ailments, whether duc to love of monev, of 
conquest, of various vices, resulting in ill-health, 
degeneracies, poverty, criminality, can be remedied only by 
adding a higher ideal to that now cultivated, which is 
acquisitive and egoistic (the perfection of the individual) ; 
can be remedied only when the plastic childish character 
is moulded bv competent teachers through understanding 
of the wonderful phenomena of common life and their 
eternal laws, which are the basis of hygiene—physical 
moralitv.—and, in the last analysis, of all morality. 

One must ''learn what is true in order to do what is 
right.” 

REFERENCES.—(1) '' Report of the Committee to Investi- 
gate the Teaching of Hygiene in Public Schools." Pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the American Academy of 
Medicine, Easton, Pennsylvania. Section 1., '' Laws and 
Text-books,’’ June, 1905; Section П., ‘ The Teaching of 
Hygiene through Domestic Science and through Nature- 
study," April, 1906; Sections II., IV., and V. not yet 
published. 

(2) “ Biologists in Public Schools an Aid to Morals 
and Prosperity.” An Address. By Dr. Helen C. Putnam. 
New York State Journal of Medicine, November, 1906. 

(3) ** Practicability of Instruction in the Physiology and 
Hygiene of Sex as Demonstrated in Several Public 
Schools." An Address. By the same. Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, January 31st, 1907. 

(4) ‘ Educational Pamphlets of the American Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.” No. 2, “ Instruction 
in the Physiology and Hygiene of Sex: for Teachers of 
Biologic Branches." Address: Dr. E. L. Keyes, Secre- 
Хагу, 109 E. 34th Street, New York. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE unusual prolongation of the Parliamentary Session 
this vear has brought into prominence certain aspects of 
our constitution which are not written in our Statute 
Book, and are too often omitted from our text-books. 
One of these is the existence of the party system, and 
the control which the party organisation wields over 
the members. Lord R. Cecil is reported as saving that 
"the difficulties which they all recognised were largely 
attributable to the rigidity of the party system. Mt 
present, when a man voted against his party he was at 
once crushed, and as long as such things went on debates 
must be unreal, for there was no chance of converting 
members bv argument." From the © Government "". side 
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of the House, Mr. Markham ‘‘ made an appeal to the 
Prime Minister, and represented that members were being 
worn out by the frequent late sittings”; and Sir J. 
Dickson-Poynder ‘‘ asked the Government to allow their 
followers to vote without regard to party allegiance.” But 
from neither physical nor moral restraint was there any 
release. “The Prime Minister held out no hope of 
relaxation of the tension." ‘‘ Mr. Harcourt said he could 
not consent to liberty of voting." 15 this generally 
known ? 


For what purpose is this discipline exercised—a dis- 
cipline which reminds us of our own doings in the class- 


room? It is for “the despatch of business," as the 
Prime Minister explained it. “ One of the difficulties in 
the way of this despatch," he said, ''arose from the 


presence among them of so many members qualified to 
speak well on many subjects." Therefore the Parlia- 
ment, the talking machine, must be prevented from talk- 
inf, and even from thinking. 


‘Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason... 
Theirs but to do...” 


and walk into lobbies to which thev are driven by 
'" whips." Of course, the Opposition complain of ‘‘ the 
inadequacy of the opportunities for criticism of administra- 


tion," but console themselves with the existence of 
“© another Chamber where freedom of speech was not 
abolished and over which the Government could not 


exercise absolute control °°; and the Independent Labour 
Party think ''some sweeping and comprehensive altera- 
tion must be made in the rules of procedure before they 
can get through the legislation which is necessary and 
which the country desires." Evidently the House of 
Commons is in a '' parlous state," at least in the opinion 
of many. 


Tits summer there have been given many delightful 
historical lectures. We refer, not to the summer courses 
of “* Extension " or other students, but to the scenic dis- 
plays known as '' pageants’? which within the last two 
or three years have become popular. What has been 
the exact result of these pageants in the minds of those 
who, otherwise ignorant of historv, have there learnt, for 
the first time perhaps, of many events, especially in the 
Middle Ages, which were unknown to them before? They 
may stimulate some to thought, and a few, even, may be 
wanting to read. [t has been said, indeed, that the 
presentation of the past has helped to return а Con- 
servative to the House of Commons. But we fear that 
for the large majority these shows wil leave onlv a 
confused picture in the mind. They do not of themselves 
tend to exactness of thought, and the probable result was 
prettily satirised in an epilogue written for the dramatic 
performances given at Canterbury during the cricket week 
there. А pageant there defined as ‘ап open-air 
theatrical performance which makes the people of that 
town believe that all the celebrated events of history 
occurred on their own town green." It is the teachers 
ia schools who must work to prevent this result. 


IS 


No more interesting event has taken place this summer 
than the spcech of Sir Edward Fry at the Hague Con- 
ference in favour of a mutual agreement among the 
Powers for a limitation of military and naval expenditure. 
Respect for е the good grey head that all men know,” the 
weighty words that fell from the speaker, the good wishes 
expressed on behalf of other Powers, and the way in 
which the president of the sitting brought it speedily to a 
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close, all tended to make that Saturday afternoon one | in Secondary Schools," which was followed by a discus 


of the most memorable of the days on which the Con- | sion, in which many of the members present and other: 
ference has met. We have said it was ‘‘ interesting’? | took part. The paper will, we understand, be published 
and “ memorable." Сап we add that it was “ import- | shortly in full in the Hibbert Journal. It should be 
ant”? We are afraid not. The official French describes | mentioned that a very successful dinner of members and 
the resolution as а “усеци,” which being interpreted | their friends was held at the Acorn Hotel on the evening 
means merely a “ ріоиѕ hope." It was carried unanim- | of September 13th, at which Mr. A. A. Somerville pre 
ously, and, indeed, with acclamation, but only because it | sided. The thanks of all who attended the meetings are 
was a mere expression of desire. ‘‘ We don't want to | due to the members of the South Midland branch for the 
fight," but We are not rich enough to afford | excellent arrangements made by them for hospitality to 
universal peace, not rich enough in mutual love, in know- | members from a distance, and also to many prominent 
ledge of the highest good, in absence of mutual suspicion, | residents in Birmingham who were kind enough to 
and only too rich in '' malice, hatred, envy, and all un- | entertain members. 

charitableness " to be worthy of the millennium. 


THE third annual report of the Education Committee of 
the County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
which deals with the year ending March 31st, 1907, gives 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. an excellent account of the progress made in the provision 

of secondary education for this important area. In 
GENERA secondary schools aided by the County Council there has 
been during the year an increase in the total permanent 
staff from 282 to 331, the increase of forty-nine being 
made up of one headmaster, one headmistress, sixteen 
assistant-masters, and thirty-one assistant-mistresses. 


THE autumn meetings of the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion were held at King Edward’s High School, Birming- 
ham, on September 13th and 14th. The council met on the 
first day and passed resolutions on the subjects of a bene- 
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of the Board to give increased freedom to schools іп the | Where weakness of staff is observed it is found on the 
planning and working of their curricula. (b) баш literary side. А drawback under which schools still labour 
I. That this association heartily welcomes the Board's is the difficulty of securing competent teachers (more 
proposals: (i) to pay . grants on behalf of all scholars especially masters) of modern languages by the mos 
between twelve and eighteen years of age; (ii) to make recent methods. Something is being done to remedy this 


the term, instead of the school year, the basis of assess- by the award of grants-in-aid to teachers for attendance 


ment. 2. That this asocia Hon 15 of 9p that, owing | at classes at home and short courses of study abroad. 
to the dearth of suitable candidates in some localities, the 


enforcement of paragraph 20 requiring that 25 per cent. Tue West Riding report also states, and we note the 
of all scholars admitted to a secondary school shall be | fact with much satisfaction, that the average salaries of 
pupils from elementary schools may possibly lead to a | assistant-masters and mistresses in the schools of the 
lowering of the standard of secondary education in those | Riding have risen steadily since 1903, and there is no 
localities. 3. That this association heartily approves of | doubt, the report continues, that a corresponding improve- 
the Board's desire to secure secondary-school scholars from | ment in the quality of the teaching has taken place. lt 
elementary schools at as early an age as possible; but | is a little doubtful if the plan outlined in the report as 
considers that a grant of £2 per head for scholars between | having been adopted by the Education Committee will 
ten and twelve years of age is inadequate." All the | prove permanently satisfactory. '' The committee has 
resolutions were submitted to the general meeting held | recently utilised a valuable source of supply by extending, 
next day and approved. in cases of special merit, certain county major scholar- 
ships on the condition that the holders shall serve for a 
two years' period in some approved secondary school in 
the West Riding. Up to now, school authorities have 
shown themselves very anxious to secure such well- 
equipped candidates for teaching posts." It remains to 
be seen, first, whether the ''scholar " will leave the pro- 
fession at the end of the two years, and, secondly, to 
what extent the schools will suffer from a succession of 
untrained teachers. The experiment will be watched with 
interest. 


THe address of the chairman, Mr. A. A. Somerville, 
Eton College, touched upon several subjects of importance, 
not only to the members of the association, but to the 
profession at large—such as the representation of secondary 
teachers on the new Registration Council, the importance 
of some amount of military training in schools, and, above 
all, the Richmond School case. The judgment lately given 
was described as one in which it was impossible to 
acquiesce, and notice of appeal had therefore been given. 
The report of the executive committee showed that the 
association had during the vear been active in connection A REPORT prepared by Mr. B. S. Gott, secretary to the 
with such questions as co-education, on which a valuable | Middlesex Education Committee, and Dr. E. W. Maples. 
report has been prepared by the S.E. Wales branch, the | assistant-secretary for higher education, entitled '' Higher 
position of masters under the Workmen's Compensation | Education in the Administrative County of Middlesex. 
Act, representation on education committees, &c. Three | 1907," contains a model scheme for the regulation and 
new branches have been formed this year, and the mem- | administration of county secondary schools. Herein the 
bership steadily increases. A special report on the Rich- | functions of governors and their relationship to head- and 
mond School case was presented by the committee to | assistant-teachers are adequately defined. Particularly 
which its conduct had been entrusted. The guarantee | interesting are clauses 17-20, which deal with the position 
fund amounts at present to close upon £900. In | of assistants. The scheme provides that (1) the governors 
the afternoon Prof. Muirhead, of the University of | shall submit for the approval of the County Council a 
Birmingham, read a very interesting paper on ‘ Religion | scheme of work and estimate for the ensuing year, show- 
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ing the number of assistants and the salary to be paid to 
each, according to the scale of salaries approved by the 
County Council for assistant-masters and mistresses in 
secondary schools; (2) the appointment and dismissal of 
assistants shall rest with the governors after consultation 
with the headmaster or mistress; (3) the headmaster or 
mistress shall have the power of suspending any assistant 
from duty for any adequate cause to be judged of by 
such headmaster or mistress, but shall forthwith report 
the case in writing to the governing body. 


THE annual meeting of the Trades’ Union Congress was 
held during the first week of the month at Bath, under the 
presidency of Mr. Gill, M.P. The educational problem 
was discussed on September 6th, when a resolution brought 
forward bv Mr. W. A. Appleton (Nottingham) was carried 
by ten votes to one. Chief amongst the demands were: 
(1) the State maintenance of school children; (2) scientific 
physical education with individual medical inspection of all 
children attending State schools; (4) a national svstem of 
education under full popular control, free and secular, from 
the primary school to the university; (5) secondary and 
technical education to be secured for all by extension of the 
scholarship system ; (6) establishment of training colleges 
for teachers. A protest was subsequently moved against 
the class prejudice displayed by the secondary schools 
branch of the Board of Education, against the action of 
local education committees in being parties to the raising 
of secondary-school fees, and proposing to abolish the pay- 
ient of pupil teachers; a demand was also made for free 
secondary education for all children capable of taking 
advantage thereof. The resolution was passed unanim- 
ously. 


Ix the forty-four pages of the ‘‘ Teachers’ Classes Hand- 
book " information is given as to a number of courses 
of instruction for teachers organised by the London County 
Council for the session 1907-8. ‘‘ These courses are open 
without fee to teachers in London schools, whether 
elementary, secondary, or technical, and are intended to 
offer to teachers in the various tvpes of schools opportuni- 
ties for developing their knowledge of different subjects 
and of coming into contact with those who have made a 
special study of the subjects in question.” A list of the 
subjects—art, education, English language and literature, 
geography, history, manual training, dressmaking, &c., 
mathematics, modern languages and literature, physical 
education, and science—is given in the first part of the 
handbook, together with particulars respecting the courses 
and lectures or classes, times of meetings, latest days for 
receiving applications, &c. ; an appendix follows, supplving 
a syllabus of the various courses. 


A SPECIAL effort is being made by the London County 
Council to encourage the study of English literature in 
evening classes. Special lecturers have been engaged to 
deliver courses on the literature of various periods in 
twenty-four commercial centres and six secondary schools, 
&c.; in the latter the lectures will be of a more advanced 


type. 


Tue first meeting of the London branch of the Historical 
Association will be held at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C., on Friday, October 4th, at 7.45 p.m. A 
draft constitution will be submitted to the members, after 
the consideration of which a paper will be read by Prof. 
A. F. Pollard, president of the branch, on “ The Science 
and Art of History." Further particulars can be obtained 
from the secretary of the branch, Miss M. B. Curran, 
6, South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


THE following regulation, supplementary to the Regu- 
lations for Secondary Schools dated June, 1907, has been 
made: The Board of Education may, notwithstanding anv- 
thing contained in the Regulations for Secondary Schools, 
1907, recognise as eligible for grants for the school year 
1907-8 a secondary school which, though not on the Grant 
List of secondary schools for the year 1906-7, was recog- 
nised for that year as a pupil-teacher centre under 
the Regulations for the Instruction and Training of 
Pupil Teachers, 1906; and such school may receive grants 
at the rates and subject to the conditions indicated in the 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, 1907. 


A SECTION exclusively devoted to education will be 
arranged to form part of the Franco-British Exhibition 
of next year. Mr. McKenna, M.P., the President of the 
Board of Education, and Mr. John Sinclair, M.P., the 
Secretary for Scotland, have respectively consented to be- 
come honorary president and honorary vice-president of 
the section. An executive committee has been at work 
for some time considering the preliminary details, and it 
will be the aim of this body to secure an instructive dis- 
play of the various phases of education and to emphasise 
its importance to the nation. All the principal Govern- 
ment departments relating to education will assist the 
exhibition. 


THe Board of Education has decided to establish a 
Medical Department to advise and assist in the discharge 
of the new duties imposed on the Board by Section 13 of 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act in regard 
to the medical inspection of school children which local 
education authorities are required by that Act to carry out 
in England and Wales. The chief duties of the Board in 
this direction will consist in advising and supervising local 
education authorities as to the manner and degree in 
which those authorities carry out this medical inspection ; 
in giving such directions as may be necessary regarding 
the frequency and method of such inspection in particular 
areas; and in considering and sanctioning such arrange- 
ments as may be proposed under the Act by individual 
authorities for attending to the health and physical con- 
dition of the children. The Board will also collect and 
collate the records and reports made by the authorities 
in the process of carrying out the new duties imposed by 
the Act, and will issue an official annual report on the 
subject. 


THE organisation and personnel of the Board's medical 
department are not yet fully determined, but in view of 
the varied factors and influences which are concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the health and physical con- 
dition of the children of the nation, it has been decided by 
the Board to establish the department on a broad basis 
of public health, and so to organise its work as not onlv 
to allow of reasonable freedom for local authorities as to 
particular methods, consistently with securing an adequate 
degree of uniformity in the presentation of results for 
comparative purposes, but also to use as far as practicable 
the means and methods of sanitary administration already 
existing, and to develop and supplement these as may be 
found best for the increased requirements, rather than to 
supplant them or to bring new competing agencies into 
existence where this may be avoided. As a first step the 
President has appointed Dr. George Newman as chief 
medical officer of the Board. Dr. Alfred Eichholz, who 
has for nine years been on the Board's staff as medical 
inspector of schools, will also be appointed to the medical 
department; and further appointments will be made in 
due course. The Board intends in the autumn to issue a 
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circular to local education authorities regarding their new 
duties in the matter of medical inspection of school 
children. 


Tue executive of the National Union of Teachers has 
issued a valuable memorandum оп the Preliminary 
Examination for the Certificate, part ii., 1907. It 
pointed out that the questions set were of a higher grade 
than those of the old King’s Scholarship Examinations ; 
that they are undeniably of matriculation standard, and 
may be welcomed for their encouragement of independent 
thought and reasoning power rather than memorised 
knowledge. The svllabus is attacked for being vague, 
such terms as ''wide course of reading," “outlines,” 
“© elements," affording too much room for caprice or 
personal preference on the part of the examiners. The 
inordinate amount of work expected from the candidates 
in the prescribed time, and the apparent assumption of 
their possession of a critical faculty bevond their years, are 
justifiable causes of complaint. Lack of clearness or of 
uniformity in directions to candidates, and the probability 
that quantitv is preferred to quality, call for remedy. Of 
the individual papers, those in geography, history, and 
English literature are severely handled. The general 
character of the criticisms, apart from these points, is 
laudatory; and the Board of Education is commended for 
its evident intention to compel its examinees to broaden 
their outlook. The memorandum is evidently the work of 
someone with close knowledge of the candidates’ capabili- 
ties, and the criticisms, expressed with moderation and 
restraint, appear to be both just and judicious. It is 
pleasant to find the National Union of Teachers seeking 
relief from trade unionism in attending to education. 


Is 


THERE is no doubt that the Preliminary Examination for 
the Certificate, “© which has been deliberately remodelled 
with a view to giving an advantage to those who have 
been educated and not crammed ” (to quote from a recent 
B'ue-book), will soon rank as a leaving examination for 
pupil teachers equally high with matriculation. In point 
of difficulty it is well in advance of the Senior Locals. 
The great increase in the numbers taking the Oxford 
Senior this year is mainly due to an influx of pupil 
teachers, who, having failed in part i. of the Board of 
Education Preliminary Examination, the result of which 
was announced early in March, devoted the ensuing four 
months to preparation for the Oxford Senior. Even at 
so short notice, this examination was successfully taken 
by 422 pupil teachers. This number must be augmented 
by many others described as from secondary schools, and 
it would be safe to assert that more than 500 who failed 
in part i. of the Preliminary Examination succeeded in 
obtaining the Oxford Senior certificate. The Board of 
Education would be well advised to graduate more gently 
the rising standard of the examination, for it is an open 
secret that this year, at the last minute, the standard had 
to be lowered in order to prevent a wholesale massacre. 


A COURSE of lectures on hygiene in its bearing on school 
life, arranged by the Royal Sanitary Institute, commenced 
on September 3oth, and will continue through October. 
The course is to consist of lectures and practical demon- 
strations on personal hygicne—including elementary physio- 
logy, foods and diets, clothing, physical exercise, school 
accidents, infectious and parasitic diseases; and оп 
schools, buildings, and equipment—gencral and structural, 
water supplv, drainage and disposal of house refuse, air 
and ventilation, warming and lighting, school furniture, 
and physical conditions affecting health in school. The 
various subjects will be dealt with by well-known authori- 
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ties, and will be illustrated with models and lantern slides. 
Teachers desirous of attending the lectures are requested 
to send in their names at once to the secretary of the 
institute, Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, London, W.. 
from whom the dates of the lectures can be obtained, 
The fee for the course is 10s. 6d. 


Mr. BRERETON, the divisional inspector for modern 
languages to the London County Council, is anxious that 
the attention of all teachers in modern languages should 
be directed to the course on phonetics to be given by Mr. 
D. Jones at Swan Street L.C.C. School, Minories, com- 
mencing October 5th. He would be grateful if the prin- 
cipals in the various secondary schools would bring the 
matter before those of their assistants who are teaching 
modern languages. Apart from the possible use of 
phonetics in class, attention may be directed to its high 
value from the teachers’ own point of view in enabling 
those who have a good accent to preserve it from degenerat- 
ing. lt cannot be too stronglv urged that mere attend- 
ance alone without practice will very possibly do more 
harm than good in confirming the belief in the accuracy ot 
one's accent. In fact, it is not unusual to meet teachers 
who, having been hearers only, have never realised how 
far their own spoken words fall short of the standard 
French pronunciation. For the practical teacher phonetics 
is an art. He only requires to know enough of its scien- 
tific side to be able to have an intelligent understanding 
of the basis on which it reposes. He is, in fact, in the 
same position as a person learning a musical instrument, 
which in this case is represented by his own organs of 
speech. A very little knowledge of the theory of music 
is requisite; what is really needful is perpetual practising. 


Tne third International Congress for the Developmer 
of Drawing and Art Teaching is to be held in Londen 
from August 3rd to August 8th, 1908. The congress 
exhibition will probably be opened about a week earlier. 
It will certainly remain open after August Sth. Official 
invitations are to be sent to all foreign Governments 
through the British Foreign Office. All exhibits intended 
for the exhibition must be sent in by June rst, 1908. All 
papers for the congress must be sent in by May tst, 1908: 
they may be written in English, French, or German. 50 
far as possible, arrangements will be made for the exhibits 
of the various nations to be in charge of representaties 
who can explain their scope and purport in the three 
official languages of the congress, English, French, and 
German. Arrangements are being made for the appoint 
ment of local treasurers and secretaries in all foreign 
countries, the former to collect and transmit membership 
subscriptions, the latter to disseminate information and 
answer inquiries. Such officers have already been 
appointed for France, Germany, and the United States. 


The United States is making arrangements to seng 
200 art teachers over to attend the congress. With 


regard to Great Britain, local exhibitions will be organised 
throughout the country, from which exhibits for the 
congress exhibition can be chosen. Any further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the organising secretary of the 
congress, Mr. C. M. Mathews, 151, Cannon Street. 
London, E.C. 


Tue University of London has just published (price 34. 
a useful pamphlet containing general information for 
internal students. The pamphlet is of the nature of ? 
prospectus showing the constitution and work of the Uni- 
versity, and it should be particularly helpful to student: 
who have matriculated and are desirous of pursuing ther 
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studies in London. The institutions recognised as Schools 
of the University in one or more of the Faculties of the 
University are briefly described, and a map of London is 
included showing the distribution of these colleges and of 
other institutions having recognised teachers. From a 
statistical summary we learn that 6,250 candidates pre- 
sented themselves at the general matriculation examina- 
tions in 1906, and 2,689—about 42 per cent.—passed. 
Candidates for matriculation by school examinations 
numbered 408, of whom 195—nearly 48 per cent.—succeeded 
in passing. Fifty candidates obtained the teacher's 
diploma in 1906, and 224 is the total number of students 
who have obtained this diploma since it was instituted. 


At Bedford College for Women (University of London), 
two courses, open free to teachers in London schools, have 
been arranged for the Michaelmas term. The two courses 
are: (1) ‘‘ The Organisation of Nature-study Courses in 
London Schools’’ (lecturer, Miss M. R. N. Holmer), 
Saturdays at 10.30, beginning October sth; (2) ' Geology 
for Teachers of Physical Geography "' (lecturer, Miss C. A. 
Raisin, D.Sc.), Wednesdays at 6 p.m., beginning October 
gth. Syllabuses can be obtained on application to the 
principal. 


A copy of the Calendar of Birkbeck College, London, 
for 1907-8 has been received. The calendar gives details 
of syllabuses, suitable text-books, scholarships, prizes, 
&c., and it should be of service to students preparing for 
examinations of the University of London or of other 
examining bodies. 


Tue Civil Service Commissioners have announced an 
examination for two assistants in the Exchequer and 
Audit Department of the Admiralty. The examination 
begins on November 5th. The syllabuses of subjects 
appeared in vol. viii., p. 193 (May, 1906), and the regula- 
tions are the same as for the Army Accounts Department, 
which appeared in our issue for May of this year. 


CANDIDATES who wish to sit in November for the com- 
petitive examinations for entrance to Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich must make application before October 15th to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
W., from whom full particulars can be obtained. The 
syllabus is outlined in Tug Scnoot Wor tp, vol. viii, 
p. 109 (March, 1906). 


THe London County Council gives notice that examina- 
tions for appointments in lower sections (a) and (b) of 
the minor establishment will be held on Tuesday, 
November 12th, and the following day. Candidates for 
appointment in (a) must be more than fifteen and under 
eighteen years of age, and in (b) more than twenty and 
under thirty years of age, on October 14th, 1907. Candi- 
dates must send in their applications to the Clerk of the 
Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., by 11 a.m. 
on Monday, October 14th, and must pay their fees (2s. 6d. 
and 5s. respectively) on November 7th for (a) and 
November 8th for (b). Particulars of these examinations 
may be found in Tue Ѕснооі Worp (vol. viii., p. 430, 
November, 1906), or may be obtained from the County 
Hall. 

MR. A. W. PRIESTLEY, for many years house-master at 


the Junior House, Clayesmore School, Pangbourne, has 
been appointed headmaster of Daventry School, North- 


amptonshire. 


IN the notice of Mrs. A. H. Christie's work on 
“ Embroidery and Tapestry Weaving” in our August 
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number, reference was made to the author's position at 
the Royal School of Art Needlework. We are asked to 
say that the reference should have been to the Royal 
College of Art. 


SCOTTISH. 


Tne Education (Scotland) Bill has failed to pass. For 
the fifth time in succession the pressure of parliamentary 
work has blighted the hopes of Scottish educationists. 
Six precious hours were given to the discussion of what 
should constitute '' milk-blended butter," but for the 
genuine milk of the word no time was to be had. For 
the loss of the Bill the Government must be held to be 
primarily responsible. The regular Opposition again and 
again expressed their willingness to facilitate the progress 
of the measure, but there appears to have been differences 
in regard to certain provisions in the ranks of the 
Ministerialists themselves. At the same time, it should 
be gratefully recognised that Mr. Gulland, M.P., Captain 
Pirie, M.P., and several other Liberal members did their 
utmost to secure consideration of the Bill. Sir Henry 
Craik, M.P., and Mr. Duncan, M.P., on the other side 
were equally indefatigable in their efforts. 


Sin CHARLES BiNE-RENsHAW, in opening a new school 
at Langside, Glasgow, referred to the loss of the Educa- 


| tion Bill and the injury that was being done to education 


by these repeated failures. He would not regret the loss 
of the last Bill if in a future one some effort was made 
to grapple with the question of grouping parishes and 
areas suitable for higher education. As a preliminary he 
suggested that a small commission might be appointed to 
go through Scotland and undertake the work of delimiting 
such areas. 


THE experiment of holding a vacation school in Dundee 
has proved so successful this year that an effort is to be 
made to continue it in the future. This year all the 
expenses have been met by voluntary effort, but it is 
certain that this source cannot be relied on year after year. 
The founders of the movement are therefore anxious to 
secure departmental recognition and financial support for 
their labours. The movement is, however, a social rather 
than an educational one, and the Department may have 
some difficulty in granting the request. If so, this scems 
to be pre-eminently a case where the local municipal 
authority should step in and bear a considerable share of 
the financial responsibility. 


Sr. GreoRcE's Training College for Women Teachers, 
Edinburgh, has been officially recognised by the Provincial 
Committee as a centre for training teachers of higher 
subjects. Excellent work has been done here in the past 
with but scant official recognition. It is satisfactory to 
find the college likely to be now placed on a basis of 
sound financial stability. 


IRISH. 


Tug Intermediate Education Board, in making known 
the results of the examinations last June, introduced a 
precedent which has great conveniences, and should, if 
possible, be followed in future years. The Board pub- 
lished in the middle of August a provisional book with 
the results. The final official results were also published 
before the end of the month; but the provisional lists 
gave heads of schools ample time before reopening after 
the summer vacation to take advantage of the results in 
arranging their classes. The marking this year seems to 
have been severe in French and geometry. The general 
results are as follows: 
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Boys. 
icr Wap quer Paus тыа 
Number examined ... 464 ... I4II ... 3937 ... 2353 ... 8165 
Number who passed— 
With Honours 146 ... 243 .. 471 ... — ... 860 
Without Honours 166 ... 600 ... 1644 ... 1394 ... 3804 
Total ... vee 312 ... 843 ... 2115... 1394 ... 4604 
Proportion per cent. 
of those examined 
who passed ... 6772... 507... 537... 502... 571 
Girls. 
| ius Mu SP md 
Number examined ... 213 ... 585 ... 1902 ... 956 ... 3656 
Number who passed — | 
With Honours go... QI 185... -- 326 
Without Honours... 95 .. 226... 874 .. 575 1770 
Total ... e. 145... 317 ... 1059 ... 575 ... 2096 
Proportion per cent. 
of those examined 
who passed... |... 68'1 542 .. $987 ... боз... 5773 


Tne Department's summer courses for teachers lasted 
from July oth to August 2nd. There were seventeen 
public courses and thirty-cight convent courses; six other 
courses began on August 6th, and lasted until August 51st. 
The following statement shows, in comparison, the figures 
of the courses for 1906 and 1907: 


E 1907 19c6 
Public .. ... ... 20 22 
Total number of courses | Convent 41 52 

Public courses 489 499 
Total number of students Convent ,, 252 290 


Number df'centres Public ... ... ... EET 9 


77 \ Convent 23 ... 21 
Staff instructors engaged | е mi ES hs 


Tne Department has also issued an important explana- 
tory circular with regulations for the session 1907-8 re- 
lating to the programme of experimental science, drawing, 


manual instruction, and domestic economy for day 
secondary schools. It is in three parts. Part i. contains 
the official calendar for the year. Part ii. is addressed 


to managers and principals, and contains a new rule, 
which is underlined. The names of all pupils working a 
second time through one of the syllabuses of the pro- 
gramme should be notified to the Department at the 
beginning of the session, so that the Department's in- 
spectors may visit the school, where necessary, to decide 
on their eligibilitv for promotion. Part iii. contains the 
regulations for the administration and distribution of 
grants under the Department's scheme. 


Tne report of the president of Queen's College, Belfast, 
for 1906-7, is again satisfactory, and shows educational 
progress in the north. Strong representations are now 
being made to the Treasury concerning the enlargement 
of the library, which is urgently needed. A large addition 
has been made during the vear to the laboratory accom- 
modation, the Treasury having given £5,400 for new 
buildings, and a similar sum being provided bv the better 
equipment fund. Dr. Hamilton adds a note on the 
university question, and the interest of the Queen's College 
in its solution. He is anxious for its earlv settlement. 
He says rightly: '' This college and the entire higher 
education of the country have long suffered most seriously 
from the defective national provision for this purpose, ard 
must continue to suffer until Parliament places it upon 
proper lines."' 


A NEW sixpenny monthly, The Irish Educational Review, 
is announced to make its first appearance early in October. 
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Devoted to the interests of Irish educational advancement 
in all grades—primary, intermediate, university, and 
technical—the new review will have a wide ficld for the 
exercise of a useful influence. The contents of the first 
number will include a contribution on the university ques- 
tion, by Dr. O'Dwver, Catholic Bishop of Limerick: 
'* State Aid and Rate Aid," by Prof. Windle, president of 
Queen's College, Cork; ''Some Remarks on Primary 
Education in Ireland,” by Monsignor O'Riordan; and 
articles by Miss Mulvany, principal of Alexandra School, 
Dublin, and other writers. The publishers are Messrs. 
Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 


WELSH. 


IN the House of Commons, Mr. M'Kenna has given the 
assurance that the institution of a Welsh Department for 
Wales will not lessen the grants for intermediate education 
in the PrincipalitY. Mr. M'Kenna states that the Welsh 
grants will be earned by the schools ; and the total amount 
paid to the schools in respect of all pupils in Wales will 
be the full share which Wales is entitled to receive in 
proportion to the grants paid in England. 


GREAT dissatisfaction has been expressed by teachers at 
cight of the schools in the Pontypridd district on account 
of regulations proposed for the coming winter session of 
the evening classes. These teachers decline to undertake the 
continuation classes unless thev are reassured of alteration. 
The grounds of complaint are said to be dilatoriness in 
payment of teachers’ remuneration by the county 
authority, and that the authority had not refunded students 
their entrance fees when they had made the required 
attendances. Eventually a resolution was passed bv the 
Pontypridd Committee requesting the teachers to specify 
their complaints. 


It appears that in connection with the Swansea Volun- 
tary Schools the managers now claim to have provided 


sufficient playground accommodation for доо children. 
This will involve an expense of between £2,000 and 
£3,000. The total sum still required for the whole of the 


Swansea Church Schools is put at £75,000. 


Barry is well known for its enterprise in education. 
The new Gladstone Road Council Schools have been com- 
pleted at a cost of about £17,000. They provide 
accommodation for 1,200 children. The schools are de- 
scribed as the best in the town, and amongst the best 
equipped in the Principality. Barry is said to have ex- 
pended nearly £150,000 upon its elementary .schools. 19 
the Gladstone Road new schools, the class-rooms ar: 
designed to accommodate from forty to fiftv scholars in 
the boys’ and girls’ departments, and a class-room for 
infants for thirtv-six. 


Mr. Том Јонх has directed attention to the wretched 
conditions under which the Pontyclun non-provided schoo!s 
are conducted. Mr. John's letter is accompanied bv a 
long statement of facts relating to the staffing: and furnish- 
ing of the schools. As regards the staff, he points out 
that continual changes are taking place, and he quotes 
several cases in proof. His Majesty’s inspector, he adds. 
on May sth, 1905, pointed out that '' the staff should be 
strengthened immediately by the appointment of at least 
one assistant," and for twelve months nothing was done 
bevond sending four supply teachers from all parts of the 
county for thirty attendances. From a teaching point ef 
view, Mr. John says, ‘‘ this was absolutely worthless." 
As regards furniture, apparatus, &c., his Majesty's in- 
spector, in his report in February, 1905, said: ‘* The school 
is ill-equipped with reading books and maps. There is no 
map of Europe, and the map of England and Wales is 
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so disugured that it is useless for teaching purposes." 
Mr. John says these articles had been applied for by the 
head-teacher, who made a further application in March 
of the same year, without result. In May, 1905, his 
Majesty's inspector reported that ‘‘the desks аге in- 
sufficient and rickety "; and Mr. John adds: ‘‘ The state 
of the furniture is so bad that no deecription will do it 
justice. The head-teacher wrote to the secretary of the 
local education authority on May 8th, and again on 
July 7th, 1905, pointing out the condition of the desks, 
that a child had been hurt through a loose seat falling on 
her foot, and that a boy was away from school from 
May 18th to June 12th on account of blood-poisoning, 
caused by a splinter from a worn-out seat entering his 
leg. In May, 1907, a seat with six boys on it fell, the 
legs of one child being under the seat. At the present 
tine some of the children have to sit on the floor. All 
that has been done during the last four years to improve 
the desk accommodation has been to send eight second- 
hand desks from a council school. Of those, two were 
unsuitable—one was in pieces.” 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


Gréard, Un Moraliste Éducateur. Publié avec une préface 
par Léon Bourgeois. By M. D. Bourgain. viii-c- 386 pp. 
(Hachette.) 3 fr. 50.—This charming volume should be 
read by all interested in the improvement of our educational 
organisation. Here we have sketched by one of his most 
devoted pupils the biography of the man who was more 
concerned than anybody else in the transformations effected 
in French public education in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Two-thirds of the book are devoted to the 
account of the organisation of elementary education and 
courses for adults and technical schools when Gréard was 
Directeur de l'Enseignement Primaire de la Seine, and 
to the reforms in sccondary and higher education while 
he was Recteur (1879-1902). The writer convinces us 
throughout that Gréard was always superior to the task in 
hand; in fact, he would appear to have cherished obstacles, 
for it was he who deciared that '' pour l'administrateur, 
les difficultés sont le ressort de l'action." Especially 
interesting is the balance Gréard seeks to maintain between 
the partisans of the classic and modern sides, and his 
success in evolving syllabuses answering ''à la fois aux 
besoins supérieurs de la culture générale et aux nécessi- 
tés pressantes de la vie contemporaine." A few glimpses 
of Gréard's private life at Villers-sur-Mer form the subject 
of a separate chapter. 


Der goldene Vogel and other Tales. By Walter Ripp- 
mann. уііі + 88 pp. (Dent.) 15. 4d.—The five stories of 
which the simplified text is given in this German rcader 
are Andersen's '' Nightingale " and *'' Pinetree,” Grimm's 
" Golden Bird,’’ Hauff's '' Kalif Stork,” and the Japanese 
tale of ** Urashima Taro, the Fisher Lad," which Prof. 
Rippmann has himself done into German. Ап English 
rendering of this story appears in '' The Japanese Fairy- 
book," compiled by Yei-Theodora-Ozaki, and published bv 
Messrs. Constable and Co., Ltd. The text of the book is 
divided into thirty sections, and a very instructive set of 
exercises is given in each section. The stories provide easv 
and interesting reading for young students of the German 
language. Prof. Rippmann has reduced the teaching of 
German to a fine art in his (new) First German Book and 
this Reader, and the two books together represent methods 
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of modern language instruction in their best educational 
form. А few appropriate pictures would have added to the 
attractiveness of the Reader. 


Le XIXe Siècle. Napoléon Bonaparte: Les Facultés 
Maitresscs. Par H. ‘Taine. Caractères Généraux de la 
Civilisation Moderne. Par A. Rambaud. Edited by H. 


Cammartin and C. E. C. Hanbury. 62 pp. (Dent) 6d. 
net.— lhis book forms vol. i. of the “` Extracts of French 
History for Fourth Year Pupils." ^ After being promised 
illustrations where possible, it was disappointing not to find 
a map. Both the text of '* N. Bonaparte " and the notes 
on it need thorough revision. The most glaring error 
appears on p. 5, where note 4 explains partant de as 
equivalent to basé sur, an elucidation as absurd as it is 
incorrect. More care has been taken with the second part 
of the book, which is a reproduction of the chapter in the 
author's *^* Histoire de la Civilisation Contemporaine en 
France." Exercises on the usual lines follow the fifteen 
sections into which the book is divided, and a list of books 


worth consulting is supplied. 


Classics. 


A Victor of Salamis: a Tale of the Days of Xerxes, 
Leonidas, and Themistocles. By W. S. Davis. х+450 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 6s.—Most of us have suffered in our young 
days from Bekker's '' Gallus," which pretended to be a 
story and was a very different thing: we may also have 
read other attempts at making the classic ages live, 
attempts more or less successful, but always suggesting 
the powder under the jam. Here at last is a really 
interesting story of the days of Salamis. The author has 
chosen a great time, when events moved fast; and he 
has introduced us to several of the phases of Greek life— 
the Games, the Panathenaic Procession, ‘Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plataea, a sea-chase, a kidnapping. All these 
show the lively and adventurous side of life: there are 
only hints of such things as the law-court and the ecclesia, 
and nothing about the drama, or country life, practically 
nothing about life in the home. But the episodes chosen 
are just such as will interest the young. The hero also 
is taken to the Persian Court, and sees the Persians at 
home; and our author has been successful in enlisting our 
sympathies for the enemies of Greece as human beings. 
He has been very merciful with the powder. Most of it 
comes in naturally, and a reader will certainly carry away 
something of the atmosphere of ancient life; very rarely 
do we feel that a sentence or two comes under the head 
of useful information, since this is usually involved in the 
story. It is a very great риу, when the book has been 
planned so well, that it is full of mistakes in elementary 


Greek. Take these: philotate (m.), philotata (f.), makaire 
(m. voc.), Orchus, Zeus Orchios, Badromion, Lysistra, 


Cylene, Pollicharmes, Могае (the Fates). There are also 
anticipations of modern Greek, or at least Hellenistic, as 
kyrie (once for desfota, often for sir), Daphni (between 
Athens | and Eleusis), <Alpeni; and ап occasional 
Americanism, as back of for behind. The Persians also use 
the word Чата for dacva, which is trisyllabic in 
Zend. We also read $OINIZ TIOZ TAATKONTOZ. A Greek 
scholar could easily have corrected these on the proof. 
[he opening scene, again, is rather Newmarket than 
Grcece, with its bookies and its odds. It is perhaps out 
of place to expect any great subtilty in characterisation ; 
for the most part the characters are a little wooden, and 
the treachery of Democrates is crude; but an exception 
must be made for Phormio the fisherman and his shrew 
of a wife—there is a specially dclightful touch on p. 146, 
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for which much may be forgiven. But after all the story 
is the chief thing, and that certainly moves and holds the 
reader. 


The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint (Codex 
Alexandrinus). Translated and edited by R. R. Ottley. 
П. Text and Notes. xxxiv+418 pp. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)— The study of the New Testament is, we 
are glad to see, being carried on more intelligently than 
it used to be. We do not here speak of scholars, although 
even they have had to bear the blame of isolating New 
Testament language from contemporary literature and 
thought, but of the schoolmaster and the schoolboy, and 
of the average university man. It was admitted at least 
that the Septuagint ought to be studied; yet there were 
few helps for the student even for that. Now, thanks to 
the work of the Cambridge scholars, the text of the 
Septuagint is being sifted, and, at the same time, some- 
thing is being done to enable the ordinary student to 
understand it. We reviewed lately an excellent selection 
published by Messrs. Ginn, and this edition of a difficult 
book receives a hearty welcome. The introduction dis- 
cusses with learning and good sense the genesis of thc 
Septuagint. Mr. Ottley does not place high the value of 
the text as an aid to the criticism of the New Testament, 
but it has i.s value, neverthless. As to the Greek style, 
new discoveries wil! probably modify his opinion that the 
version had little help from the literary men of the citv, 
especially as he already sees that the translators were not 
profound as Hebrew scholars. The version of the Penta- 
teuch, he remarks, deserves special respect. As a basis 
of the text in this edition, he takes A, adding the chief 
variants of B, with a selection of variants from the 
cursives, which he classes provisionally as Hexaplaric, 
Hesychian, and Lucianic. The commentary breaks new 
ground, as there is practically nothing available for the 
ordinary student; and it includes subject-matter, language, 
and text, with especial regard to the relation of this text 
to the Hebrew. In his interpretation, the author takes 
his stand boldly as a defender of predictive prophecy, and 
in particular refuses to explain away the allusion to 
Christ's birth in 7'*. He does not notice, however, the 
suggested interpretation of ''the virgin shall conceive,” 
which might have been said of any woman and her first- 
born, and need not imply a virgin birth in the accepted 
sense. The illustrative notes are very full and interesting, 
and the book is certain to be useful. 


Herodotus IV. to VI. Translated by G. Woodrouffe 
Harris. 165 pp. Plutarch, Lives of Sertorius, Eumenes, 
Demetrius, Antonius, Galba, Otho. "Translated by W. R. 
Frazer. 244 pp. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 3s. 6d. net each. 
—Much the same must be said of these volumes as of 
those which preceded them. We do not feel confidence in 
Mr. Harris as a translator. Take, for instance, the story 
of Heracles in iv. 8 ff. The sentence тфу ё’ weavoy Ady 
Mev Лёуоосі awd лои üàraroAéwv apkduevoy "yfjv epi narav péew, 
{руф 8 ойк @&тобекуйа: appears as follows: '* The ocean, of 
course, has its source where the sun rises, and circumvents the 
whole world. This is merely theoretical." Chap. 9: fmmovs 
piv 6) Tavras àrikouévas év0dbe, ётшса то: ёуш, состра тє TÙ 
тарёсҳєѕ. €'y» yıp єк @єй Tpeis maidas #ҳо` “I kept these 
mares that came to me, but you have paid for their keep. I 
have thre: children by you." Besides the mistranslations, the 
relation of the thoughts (e.g., ydp) is lost here and elsewhere in 
the story. In chap. 12 we read of the city *'Sinopis" ; in 
chap. 14 T&v astav ovdevds yévos йто$еёттероу is rendered 
‘* whose family was in no way inferior ” ; in chap. 16 $auévov is 
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chap. 23 (avres awd dSev3pemy, “livers on trees," which Mr. 
Harris says they ‘‘ devour.” Enough has been said of this 
book. The Plutarch is better done, and we are glad of 
anything which may induce people to read Plutarch; but 
the style is commonplace. Each of the books has an index, 
that of the Plutarch being fairly full (12 pages). 


Excerpta Brevia. By W. H. S. Jones and R. Parker 
Smith. Text, 88 pp.; vocab., 51 pp. (Blackie.) 1s. 6d.— 
This is a collection of Latin passages in two parts. Part i. 
contains in fifteen pages thirty short extracts from 
Catullus, Martial, Ovid, Vergil, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, and 
Pliny, ‘‘ suitable for learners on their first introduction to 
a Latin text after a year's course, such as that given in 
Scott and Jones’s ‘ First Latin Course,’ on the simple 
sentence." Part ii. consists of thirty-nine longer and more 
difficult passages covering a wider range of authors; they 
are mainly historical, and their leading idea is to ''show 
why the Romans were a great people." The selection is 
attractive and interesting. All vowels long by nature are 
marked as in Blackie's Latin Texts. There are, of course, 
some oversights—e.g., dc is several times left unmarked, 
and the first vowel of posco is short. The preface speaks 
of a blank page for teacher's notes, but there is none 
such in the book. We prefer references to authors to be 
given with each extract rather than, or as well as, all 
together; we have made no attempt to verify them 
generally, but 2 should be Catullus 49 (not 19), 68 Pro- 
pertius V. 1 (not IV. 1) and Tacitus Germania would 
be more satisfactory than de situ for 63. There are some 
omissions in the vocabulary; e.g., licens and lustrum 
(both on p. 84); and where does armum, a weapon, occur 
in Latin in the singular? The marking of long vowels 
necessitates giving fuller forms of the parts of some verbs; 
e.g., fingó, -cre, -nxi, -ctum, is not satisfactory for the 
perfect. The first vowels of words like magnus and ignis 
are marked long, as in Blackie's Latin Texts; there is, 
however, no conclusive evidence for this; and before things 
go too far the Classical Association should give some 
ruling on this and other moot points. 


Caesar, Gallic War, Bk. VII., xi+56 pp. 
W. Н. D. Rouse. Virgil, Georgics, Bk. III., xvit+ig 
рр.; Bk. IV., xvi+ 19 pp. By S. E. Winbolt. (Blackie.) 
6d. each net.—These editions of Blackie's Latin Texts not 
only complete Dr. Rouse's edition of Caesar's Gallic War 
and Mr. Winbolt's Virgil, but also the whole series as at 
present advertised. We have noticed few mistakes in the 
marking of the quantities; they occur in Georgics III. in 
VV. 103, 344, 435, and 542, and in IV. in vv. 235, 355. 
and 514. The chief ones in the Caesar are: ómnes (16. 3). 
quintis (36. 1), fecerit (38. 10), Haeduós (39. 1) 
quantópere (52. 3), recipidtur (66. 7), consobrino (76. 4), 
à (82. 1). In c. 35 the MSS. reading captis and the v. I. 
carptis should have been given in a critical note on 
correptis. The introduction (p. vii) might have made it 
clear that only a summary of Bk. VII. is given. There 
is an improvement in the note on Synizesis in the intro- 
duction of the Georgics, but several other points still 
await correction. 


By Dr. 


English. 


' The Poems of Wiliam Dunbar. Edited by H. B. 
Baildon. 393 pp. (Cambridge University Press.) 55.— 
This is one of the many books which have been wanted 
for a long time. No edition of Dunbar has been pro- 
curable by the humble student; and an introduction such 
as Mr. Baildon's, which is mainly phonological, is more 
necessary than biography, history, or criticism. Indeed, 


omitted; in chap. 17 apornpes is rendered *'menial"; in | it is a mercy to be rid of them; and the student can ge 
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his information from a good librarv. The ''Lament for 
the Makaris," the ''Thrissill and the Rois," and the 
" Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis are perhaps known 
best from anthologies. But with this volume it is possible 
to form one's own opinion on Dunbar's debt to Chaucer 
and on Burns's debt to Dunbar. Perhaps in a second 
edition Mr. Baildon will give us a little more in the way 
of bibliography, and a note on early Scottish poetry. The 
glossary and notes are admirable; of course, the book is 
not for school classes, though Dunbar's philosophy is 
for all : 
“ОВ warldis gud and grit richess 
Quhat fruct hes man but miriness? 
Thocht he this warld had eist and west 
All wer pouertie but glaidness : 
For to be blyth* me think it best.” 


The Growth of English. By Н. C. Wyld. 199 pp. 
(Murray.) 3s. 6d.—This book, like everything else on 
English from Prof. Wyld, is thorough, accurate, and 
interesting. The first seven chapters are phonological and 
necessary ; and they are, unlike such chapters in the usual 
books, quite elementary. Teachers will object that no 
phonetic transcript is used; and, indeed, faster work will 
probably be accomplished with one of Dr. Sweet’s 
alphabets: but our author has purposely omitted in this 
smaller book the transcript used in his larger book. The 
writer will not, in chapter vi., escape criticism, for he 
seems to have drawn on his own experience only, a 
perilous thing for a phonetician when dealing with changes 
going on to-day. The second half of the book is historical, 
and it is а good introduction to larger volumes. It is 
doubtful if English philology as a class subject will ever 
be popular now that examiners are fighting shy of it, 
but it will always be fascinating to the student. The 
book, unlike its elder sister, has no index. 


Four books, which are part of a series and deal 
with English literature from 1625 to 1780, are sent bv 
Mr. Murray. They are all prepared by Mr. Edmunds and 
Мг. Spooner. The first is the '' Story of English Litera- 
ture " (3s. 6d.), and it acts as a guide and critic for the 
student; its «accompanying volumes are *'' Readings in 
English Litera:ure,’’ senior course (3s. 6d.), intermediate 
(25. 6d.), and junior course (2s. 6d.). The longer books 
contain about 350, the shorter about 250, pages. The 
criticism and the extracts are both admirably done; it does 
not scem to us quite clear whether or not the student who 
uses all these books in turn is supposed to dip into the 
“Story ’’ three times as he reads his three readings, but 
this may be clearer in practice. Perhaps it would be 
well in the interests of the schoolboy and schoolgirl to 
add a note or two when biographers and critics vary 
very greatly in their estimates of men and books. Defoe, 
Swift, Chaucer; what vehement praise and dispraise, 
admiration and condemnation, are called up bv these three 
names. Is it well to let the young person think that 
everyone did and does condemn Defoe, admire Swift, and 
neglect Chaucer? Better to say plainly that our criticism 
is, like our decade, hastening to the judgment seat of 
posterity. Very little criticism is final. 


Tue S.P.C.K. is in the market bidding against the 
Penny shocker; and it is time that someone tried to 
Capture the reading voungster. We have before us the 
` Carved Cartoon " (A. Clare), “ The Pirate Slaver "' 
8 Collingwood), “ Sail Но” (G. Manville Fenn), 
Slavers and Cruisers ” (S. W. Sadler), and *' Born to 
Command ” (Gordon Stables). All are illustrated, attrac- 
tive in look, and 6d. each. Probably the books are in- 


tended for the schoolroom, but the cheap school library 
ought to have them too. Unfortunately, not all our 
schools have libraries, not even cheap ones. There is not 
enough money in all quarters to spend on essentials. 


The Main Tendencies of Victorian Poetry. By Arnold 
Smith. хіі + 208 pp. (Simpkin Marshall.) 5s. net.—This 
bcok is the outcome of a course of university extension 
lectures, and its pages contain much matter that has been 
scattered through recent critical volumes dealing with our 
later English poetry, lucidly and popularly put. Though 
the volume contains little that is original, it nevertheless 
sums up recent thought in a comprehensive way. 
Optimism, hope, intellectual doubt, pessimism and revolt, 
and neo-romanticism are the main tendencies discussed by 
the author; and he criticises in turn the work of the 
Brownings, Tennyson, Clough, Arnold, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, Swinburne, Rossetti, and William Morris. 
Especially interesting is the analysis of the work of Mr. 
Swinburne, as the poet of the sea, of childhood, and of 
patriotism. The book will be both welcome and service- 
able to those students of the literature of the last century 
who are feeling their way towards a complete grip of the 
prevailing philosophies of the period. 


The Major Dramas of Sheridan. By G. H. Nettleton. 
CXvii+331 pp. (Ginn.) 4s.—Here we have a fine edition 
of “* The Rivals,” ‘“ The School for Scandal," and *‘ The 
Critic." Mr. Nettleton has gone to Mr. Fraser Rae for 
his biographical introduction; but so well has his own 
work been done that this volume is worthy of all atten- 
tion for its own sake. In the purely critical matter the 
editor has been careful to study Sheridan's plays in the 
light of contemporary evidence. He tells us that more 
than a thousand volumes of eighteenth-century memoirs, 
diaries, novels, essays, poems, newspapers, and magazines 
have contributed to this result; and this editorial labour 
has produced a noteworthy contribution to the literature 
which deals with Sheridan’s work. The esthetic element 
in Mr. Nettleton's criticism also deserves commendation ; 
he has taken great pains to resolve Sheridan’s work into 
its constituent elements, and we think he has succeeded 
admirably ; and his method of dealing with the comparison 
of Goldsmith with Sheridan is worthy of attention. The 
notes are full and well done. The volume deserves to be 
widely and appreciatively used. 


Mathematics. 

Intermediate Hydrostatics. By Wiliam Briggs and 
С. H. Bryan. viiit264 pp. (Clive.) 35. 6d.—It is some- 
what difficult to treat the subject of hydrostatics mathe- 
matically without the aid of the calculus; apart altogether 
from the symbolism, the fundamental idea of a limit is 
required at a very early stage and cannot be ignored 
without a sacrifice of clearness. At the same time, a con- 
siderable part of the field may be traversed in a fairly 
satisfactory wav if the leading definitions are carefully 
stated and explained and full use is made of elementary 
experimental results. No direct appeal to the calculus is 
required in readers of the book under notice, and the 
amount of mathematics demanded may fairly be ranked 
as elementarv. Subject to these limitations, the range of 
topics discussed is very wide; the exposition is generally 
clear and accurate, and the number and variety of fully 
worked examples make the book specially useful for those 
who are studving without the guidance of a teacher. 


An Episode of Flatland; or, How a Plane Folk Dis- 
covered the Third Dimension. To which is added an Out- 
line of the History of Спеа. Ву C. H. Hinton. ii+ 
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181 pp. (Sennenschein.) 3s. 6d.— No one need be deterred 
from reading this book bv the suggestion of mathematics 
contained in the title, as its connection with that subject 
is of the slightest. However circumscribed in their physical 
movements the inhabitants of Flatland mav have been, they 
show a wonderful similarity in their moral and intellectual 
characteristics to those who live and move and have their 
being on the surface of our globe, and the society of Univa 
has many points of contact with that of modern Europe. 
The process by which a knowledge of the third dimension 
was reached is chiefly interesting from the resemblance it 
bears to the struggles that have transformed the social 
conditions of our own age. The reader may be quite un- 
able to understand the Unæan mythology, but he may 
nevertheless derive some intellectual stimulus from a study 
of the '' Episode of Flatland.” 


Text-book on the Strength of Materials. By S. E. 
Slocum and E. L. Hancock. xii+314 pp.  (Ginn.) 
125. 6d.—Though books on the strength of materials suit- 
able for readers whose knowledge of higher mathematics 
is only moderate, and whose interests are centred chiefly 
in the applications of elastic theorv, are fairly well re- 
presented in engineering literature, their number is not 
so great as to make a new text-book superfluous. In the 
book before us, the range of the subjects treated, especially 
in part ii., which deals with the physical properties of 
materials, is wider than in most, if not all, of the text- 
books in common use; and the exposition of the more 
mathematical portions, as well as of the more directly 
practical, is of a simplicity that will bring the discussions 
well within the reach of engineering students who have 
a fair knowledge of elementary calculus. In the practical 
sections an effort is made to meet the needs of students 
whose mathematical knowledge is verv small, so that the 
book may appeal to a fairly wide constituency. 


An Elementary Treatise on Differential Equations. By 
Abraham Cohen. ix+271 pp. (Heath.) 5s.—The subject 
of differential equations has in recent years assumed 
dimensions that are often felt bv the mathematical student, 
and more especially by the student of applied mathe- 
matics, to be really formidable. At the same time, the 
types that are of mcst importance in physical or mechanical 
applications are comparatively few, so that a book treating 
of the more frequently occurring types in the spirit of 
modern methods and of moderate size is of real value to 
students. These demands are fairly met by the little book 
before us. The selection. of material has been made in 
view of the general needs of a student of pure and applied 
mathematics, the crdinary methods of integration are pre- 
sented in a lucid form and illustrated by numerous 
examples, and attention is directed to the leading general 
thecrems that depend for their proof on function theory, 
and, though not proved in the book, are vet stated to act 
as a guide to the student. Useful references to authori- 
ties are frequently given, and the book is furnished with 
numerous examples for practice, the answers being given 
at the end. The book will be found to be of real value 
for all beginners in the subject, and to be probably quite 
full enough for many students of applied mathematics. 


A New Geometry. Part iii. By S. Barnard and J. M. 
Child. ix+ 307-408 pp. (Macmillan.) 1s. 6d.— This 
volume forms the third part of the '" New Geometry fcr 
Middle Forms," noticed in the September number (p. 357) ; 
it contains ** the substance of Euclid, books ii., iii., 35-37. 
and the harder parts of iv., together with additional 
sections. "' 


Five Thousand Arithmetical Examples and Exercises, 
Compiled by R. W. K. Edwards.  xx+4304+ (Answer) 
бо pp. (Arnold.) 3s. 6d.—This collection of exercises is 
stated in the preface to be arranged so as to form, when 
supplemented with proper oral teaching, a complete course 
of arithmetic for those who have been through the elemen. 
tary stages. The papers set in the examinations conducted 
by the chief examining bodies have been largely drawn 
upon for examples, and there can be few types of such 
questions that are omitted. Special importance seems to 
have been laid on approximations. The book seems to te 
very suitable for pupils who are preparing for any of the 
public examinations. 


The Beginner's Arithmetic. In two parts complete. 
vi+200 pp. (Heath.) 1s.—This book is drawn up on lines 
now generally accepted as suitable for beginners; the 
concrete and the familiar are in evidence throughout, and 
the handling and measuring of actual objects form a neces- 
sary part of the course. ‘Teachers in search of a book that 
could profitably be put into the hands of very voung pupils 
would do well to examine this one. 


Pitman’s “ Proficiency ". Arithmetics. Parts v., vi, vil. 
(Pitman.) Each, paper, 4d.; cloth, sd. Also Answers, 
each, cloth, 4d. net.—These little books are adapted from 
the ‘‘ Method ” Arithmeties (in Scheme B order) to meet 
the requirement of Schedule VI. of the Code of 1906, and 
treat of simple and compound quantities, vulgar and 
decimal fractions, mensuration, proportion, and percentages, 
the work included in each part being adapted to the corre 
sponding stage. 


Bcience and Technology. 

The Complete School Chemistry. By F. M. Oldham. 
416 pp. (Methuen.) 4s. 6d.—It is of much advantage to 
the young student of chemistry if his text-book contain 
all that is required for his work both in the class-room 
and in the laboratory. In this volume the author ha: 
endeavoured to meet this requirement. It is by no means 
the first published volume which attempts to do this; and 
many of its predecessors have not stood the test of time, 
partly on account of the difficulty involved in ‘* sandwich- 
ing "" satisfactorily the theoretical instruction and the prac- 
tical directions. The author has followed the wise course 
of collecting the experiments at the beginning of each 
chapter, and presenting the theoretical work in a con- 
tinuous form in the remainder of the chapter. Elementary 
chemistry is a subject which does not lend itself readily 
to any other course. In subject-matter and treatment the 
volume is eminently successful, and the illustrations are 
novel, simple, numerous, and well executed. The standard 
to which the book is written renders it well suited to the 
requirements of candidates for the London Matriculation 
and Army Entrance examinations. 


Heat Shadows. By W. Jamieson. 30 pp. (Blackie.) 
6d.—Many teachers must have found difficulty in devising, 
for the lecture-room or the laboratory, suitable experi- 
ments on the conduction and radiation of heat, and they 
will find this little book of much assistance. It consists 
of about fourteen experiments of a comparatively simple 
character, the chief requirement being a specially prepared 
paper which is sensitive to heat. As the paper can be 
used over and over again, the outlay on material is com- 
paratively small. The author has submitted to us several 
specimens of the paper with the reverse sides coloured in 
different tints; we find that, on exposing the coloured 
surfaces to bright sunlight, the different absorptive power» 
of the colours are clearly evident. 
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Elementary Electrical Engineering. By J. H. Shaxby. 
192 pp. (Blackie.) 3s. net.—This book is written 
primarily to meet the needs of artisans who are anxious 
to understand the principles of the electrical machinery 
which they are handling every day. The author pre- 
supposes no knowledge of the theory of magnetism and 
electricity, and the earlier chapters are devoted to a brief 
treatment of this preliminary work. The chapters on the 
technical applications of the science are quite satisfactory 
to the needs of the students for whom the book is in- 
tended, but we consider that the small size of the volume 
renders it impossible for the preliminary stages of the 
subject to receive adequate treatment ; and a much more 
detailed study of fundamental principles would tend 
towards a more intelligent knowledge on the part of the 
student. 


A Second Year’s Course in Practical Physics. By J. 
Sinclair. 148 pp. (Bell) 15. 6d.—This consists of a 
well-selected series of fifty experiments on heat, together 
with about twenty experiments on solution, crystallisation, 
&c. Many of the descriptions are followed by a number 
of further exercises or questions of a practical nature. 
An additional interest is given to the volume by the inser- 
tion of several novel experiments on conduction and radia- 
tion, devised by Mr. W. Jamieson, whose little book is 
noticed on p. 398 of this number. We may take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation of the fact that 
authors almost invariably acknowledge the source of novel 
experiments which are worthy of adaptation; in the pre- 
sent volume we notice one experiment which bears no 
acknowledgment, and to which this favour might have 
been granted. 


Systematic Practical Organic Chemistry. By G. M. 
Norman. 98 pp. (Clive.) 1s. 6d.—This book is intended 
to meet the requirements of the new svllabus of the Board 
of Education in practical organic chemistry, Stages 1. 
and II. The examiners now require evidence that a 
candidate has carried out a number of the simpler pre- 
parations ; and this requirement is well met by the series 
of preparations described in the later chapters of this 
volume. А distinctly novel and useful chapter is that 
dealing with the '' Determination of the Class of a Sub- 
stance. "' 


Nature Round the House. By Patten Wilson. xii+ 
243 рр. (Longmans.) 2s. 6d.—Considerable literary skill 
is shown in these nature readings for children, and the 
illustrations, bv the author, are altogether delightful. "The 
book contains a few slips: e.g., the spider is referred to 
as an insect, and bees are said to belong to the family 
A phidae. 

Pedagogy. 


A Brief Course of the History of Education. By P. 
Monroe. 409 pp. (Macmillan.) 5s.—This is a con- 
densation of a larger book, and it takes us from the 
education of primitive peoples to that of the Greeks, 
Romans, Middle Ages, and Renaissance. It then turns to 
Locke, Rousseau, Herbart, the scientific and the sociological 
movements, and ends with a chapter on eclecticism. A 
feature of the book is the delay of the writer to attempt 
to define education until the last page; he sees that, 
interesting as the history of the subject is, instruction is 
a matter of decade, country, and national characteristics : 
* The appraisement of the values of life must change from 
generation to generation . . . the formal statement of the 
elements of character must remain much the same; the 
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concrete content must vary as life varies." "The problem 
is ever solving, never solved. The book has many illus- 
trations; we could have asked for more, and especially 
more from the histories of England, France, and Germany. 
Tarsu's * Les Ecoles à travers les Aves” and Carlisle's 
* Grammar Schools" would have supplied some. The 
great value of these books is that they show how abiding 
is the doctrine of Aristotle, Plutarch, Pestalozzi, and how 
changeable is the world's request made to the schools. 
Instruction and the theories about its progress vary; 
education, at any rate until now, has held to the cry 
expressed in varied words : 


, 


" How man may best here live no care too great to 
explore.” 


For good or evil, we follow the sweep of the unseen 
forces; and you must criticise nations rather than school- 
masters. 


The Principles of Intellectual Education. By F. H. 
Matthews. 138 pp. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
This book contains chapters on the aim of education, 
the training of the senses, the humanities, special sub- 
jects, and the like. Mr. Matthews is, we take it, an 
enlightened conservative; for he would make all his work 
interesting, and vet keep his time-table laden. Neverthe- 
less, he .seems to loathe examinations, and he boldlv 
says: “All education has a tendency, if not carefully 
checked, to kill that spontaneity of outlook and judgment 
which makes the original minds of the world." For 
‘“ education" are we to read ‘‘ instruction °? The book 
is bright from cover to cover; but it deals with a corner 
only of the field of education. 


Methods in Teaching. By Rosa V. Winterburn. 
355 pp. (Macmillan.) ss.—This is an exposition of the 
methods used in Stockton, California, and the book is 
the response to many requests from American teachers. 
Mrs. Winterburn is the editor of the various monographs. 
These monographs seem to be held together by a plan; 
and, indeed, organisation is the most crving need for any 
community anxious to instruct its children on right lines. 
Where large classes are necessary, teachers teach small 
sections only: the rest of the class are working by them- 
selves, f.e., are learning instead of being taught; interest, 
of course, lies at the root of all; free intercourse between 
child and teacher is necessary; original thinking, writing, 
drawing, are encouraged ; and, to sum up, common sense 
is used. It has been maintained before now in this 
magazine that the guide, headmaster, or leader (call him 
or her what vou will) of everv school is the person, and 
perhaps the only person on the premises, who should be 
required to know the history, theory, and modern practice 
in education; very often, in England at least, he is the 
one person who could pass no examination in such sub- 
jects, while his assistants have each his own smattering. 
We notice that, notwithstanding the money freely spent 
and the wise enthusiasm of the teachers, the American 
child leaves school as soon as he can and trusts to the 
learning of the streets, and that when he does leave he 
cannot add and multiply. It is a question which we 
should like to see debated among our best primarv-school 
teachers—whether or not we should prepare wage-earning 
children better for life bv teaching them in classes of six 
or ten, and bv freely allowing parents to remove them 
at the age of thirteen. No word (except for two pages on 
drill) is said in the book before us on the care and train- 
ing of the body, on which, as on a pivot, turns the whole 
machine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in Tug SciiooL Мокір will be submitted 
to the-contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Matriculation Mechanics. 


May I be permitted to direct attention to one or two 
questions set at the June, 1907, matriculation examination 
in mechanics of the University of London? There are 
eight questions in all. Of these, six are of the ordinary 
phvsical-mathematical order, which would elsewhere be 
described as theoretical mechanics. Two have some refer- 
ence to practical matters, and are here selected for 
criticism. Question 4 reads: 

“ Explain the terms kinetic energy and work. A fiy- 
wheel weighing 100 lb. is 7 feet in diameter, and makes 
15 revolutions per minute. Assuming the whole of the 
weight to be concentrated at the circumference, find the 
kinetic energy in ft.-Ibs. 

““ Can you suggest a method of converting this energy 
into potential energy? ” 

The principles involved would have made this an excel- 
lent question had the dimensions given been at all 
approaching what is found in practice. For a wheel 7 feet 
in diameter, a weight of 800 lb. to 1,500 lb., and a speed 
of from 9o to 200 revolutions per minute, would be 
reasonable. 

In view of the ignorance of practical matters displayed 
in the early part of the question, it would be of interest 
to vour engineering readers to learn what would be the 
examiners’ solution to the last part. 

Question 6 is an example in statics. An inclined heavy 
bar is supported in a certain way, and candidates have 
to find the supporting forces. Whether the bar is supposed 
to be uniform or otherwise is not stated, and the candidate 
is needlessly hampered by the fact that the weight of the 
bar is not given. 

Most students who intend to proceed to a degree in 
engineering would naturally take mechanics at matricula- 
tion. Manv such, especially evening students, have a 
considerable knowledge of practical matters before present- 
ing themselves for. examination, and are not likely to be 
favourablv impressed bv being compelled to answer absurd 
questions. Such questions are not likelv to appear in the 
intermediate and final examinations in applied and pure 
mathematics for B.Sc. (engineering). Here the examiners 
have the co-operation of Dr. Willis, who represents the 
engineering faculty, thus ensuring that questions of a 
practical nature will not serve as a source of amusement 
to practical men. 

] venture to submit that the same means which have 
been adopted by the Universitv in order to procure suitable 
questions in the higher examinations might with advantage 
be applied to the matriculation mechanics. The alternative 
seems to be that examiners who have no practical know- 
ledge should avoid questions of an applied nature. 

A.M.1.Mecn.E. 


The Difference of the Densities of Two Gases. 


Tue method of balancing columns in a U-tube for com- 
paring the densities of two liquids can be applied to the 
determination of the difference of the densities of two 
gases. The following description of an apparatus is suit- 
able for finding whether the density of a gas is greater or 
less than that of air. 

A tube, A, of a length as great as the height of the 
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room will admit, is bent at right angles at a distance of 
a few centimetres from each end, and is supported in a 
vertical position. The lower extremity of the tube A is 
connected up with a three-way tap, S, in such a way 
that the tube À can be put into communication with 
either the supply of gas or the sensitive manometer, M. 
The manometer, M, consists of a tube, with a bore of 
about 3 millimetres, bent at the centre and supported with 
the two limbs equally inclined at a small angle to the 
horizontal. The tube of the manometer is thoroughly 
cleaned, and a quantity of coloured xylene or water is 


introduced so as to give a thread of liquid about 12 cm. 


long. The tube A is put into communication with the 
manometer, and the position of the thread of liquid is 
marked by an index. The tube A is filled with the gas 
and connected to the manometer. The thread of liquid 
will move to the right or left according as the gas is 
heavier or lighter than air. If the vertical tube A be 
4 metres long, and each limb of the water manometer has 
a slope of 1 in 20, then the introduction of hydrogen gas 


A 


to replace the air in the tube A will cause the thread of 
liquid to move through a distance of about 5 cm. 


пао ME 
The difference of the densities is 7 grams per с.с. 


where h cm. is the vertical distance between the menisci 
of the liquid in the manometer, d grams per c.c. is the 
density of the liquid, 1 cm. is the effective vertical height 
of the column of gas in tube A. 

Experiments of this kind were first made by me in 
January, 1906; and I hope, by using a more sensitive 
form of manometer, to be able to apply the method to the 
determination of the density of a vapour. 

Canterbury. 
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PRINCIPLE AND METHOD IN THE teach the subject logically, conforming to the 


TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. | conditions stated above, and at the same time 
to follow the usual course, will probably be con- 


Ву 5. Barnarp, M.A. vinced that he has attempted what is impossible. 
Rugby School. In looking for assistance from a text-book he 
N the subject of teaching algebra much has | may have found that the author fails to justify 
been written, lcarned societies have issued | important statements which form the basis of 
reports, and the consensus of opinion ap- | subsequent reasoning, that several inaccuracies 
pears to be that, to teach the subject effectively, | occur, and that much which is meant to be ex- 
the teacher must '' begin at the beginning.” planatory is meaningless because words and 
The object of this article is to consider what is | phrases used in a special sense receive no 
“the beginning,” to discuss the essential features | adequate explanation. 
of a satisfactory course, and to exhibit deficien- Typical instances of faulty reasoning will be 
cies in the usual methods of treatment. given later in this article. The instances given 
Algebra may be studied as affording a mental | occur so generally that they appear to form a 
training, or with a view to the intelligent applica- | necessary part of the usual course. If this is the 
" tion of its principles to practical matters. Unless | case, the present system. of teaching elementary 
the subject is so taught that its principles receive | algebra is hopelessly bad, and we are placed in 
that logical development which is appropriate to | a difficult situation, for— 


the mental condition of the pupil, neither of these (1) The author is bound by the examiner, the 
objects can be attained. examiner is bound by the methods of existing 


In order to develop a subject logically— books, and this inter-dependence renders a change 
_ (1) The meaning of every word or phrase which | of system very difficult. 
5 used in a special sense must be explained: if (2) To discover a satisfactory method of treat- 


such explanation is not given in words, it must be | ment, the writer must study standard works on 
possible to infer the exact meaning from the con- | the fundamental properties of numbers. These 


, text. : works are difficult, inaccessible, and many of the 
(2) Dogmatic assertions must be avoided, and | most important arc in French or German. 

 àn appropriate reason must be assigned for every (3) When a satisfactory method of treatment 

statement made. has been discovered, the complete rearrangement 


(3) Every statement must be true, and if the | of the parts of the subject will be a laborious 


truth of any statement is subject to limitations, , task. ; 
these must be stated. (4) To be successful, the writer must have ex- 


(4) Reasoning must proceed from the abstract | perience in teaching beginners, and a busy school- 
to the concrete. master is not likely to have time at his disposal 
(5) So far as is consistent with a logical develop- , to accomplish the work. . 
ment, the different parts of the subject must be It may be useful here to consider what are 


arranged in order of difficulty. the leading points in a logical system; some of 
. (6) Every difficult point must reccive adequate | these appear to be as follows : 
illustration. (1) ** Algebra is the general theory of those 


In the case of algebra, it may be said that a | Operations with quantity of which the operations 
child, commencing to study the subject, is unable , Of ordinary abstract arithmetic are a particular 
to follow the reasoning necessary to establish the | case." 1 
fundamental principles. The reply is that if no | (2) In order that the inverse operations, namely, 
reason appropriate to the pupil's mental condition | those of subtraction, division, and finding the 
can be found, then either he can derive no advan- | root of a number may always be possible, in each 
tage from the study, or the teacher should *' try | Of these cases, a new class of numbers is created.? 


again.” K 
T 1 Chrystal, '' Text-book of Algebra,” p. 2. 
he teacher who has made a strenuous cffort to 2 See Dedekind, '' Stetigkeit und irrationale Zahlen." 
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(3) For every new class of numbers, a set of 
new definitions relating to equality, inequality, 
and the operations of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division must be given.! 

In each case, it will be found possible so to define 


the new operations, that they are subject to the. 


same fundamental laws as the corresponding 
operations with natural numbers. This scheme 
determines the general method of treatment of the 
subject; we proceed to fill in some necessary 
details, and to draw various conclusions. 

© In the first place we note that algebra 15 part 
of the science of abstract number. The properties 
of abstract numbers should be established without 
reference to concrete magnitudes; this 15 contrary 
to the usual method. Instances will be given to 
show the unsatisfactory character of processes 
where the reasoning proceeds from the concrete 
to the abstract. 

Next, it is essential that the fundamental opera- 
tions in the case of the natural numbers should be 
defined, and the laws which govern these opera- 
tions investigated. Seeing that these laws depend 
on the axiom (or law) ‘‘ Number is independent 
of the order of counting,’’? this statement is the 
correct starting-point. To go back beyond this is 
to trespass on the domain of the psychologist and 
philosopher.? 

Continuing with the scheme, the ‘‘ new ?! classes 
of numbers o, — 1, —2, &c., and $8, 1, &c., will be 
defined, without reference to concrete quan- 
tities, as providing values of x which will 
in all cases satisfy the equations x+a=b, 
ax=b. The explanation necessary in each 
case 1s extremely simple, and the method may 
be contrasted with the following attempt to reason 
from the concrete to the abstract: 


Any quantity with the sign + prefixed, or understood, is 
called a positive quantity, and any quantity with the sign 
— prefixed is called a negative quantity. 

Negative Quantities.—Arithmetically we cannot subtract 
6 from 3; ñe., the expression 3—6 has no arithmetical 
meaning. In algebra, however, such an expression has 
an intelligible interpretation. This is best seen by con- 
sidering a few examples. If a farmer buys 7 cows, and 
sells 4 cows, he has 3 more than he had at the start. 
On the other hand, if he buys 4 cows, and sells 7, he has 
3 less than at first. 

We express this algebraically thus: 

7 COWS—4 COWS=+3 cows 
4 COWS—7 COWs-—-—3 cows, 
&c. 

Here, the subject of ‘‘ cows ” is (perhaps wisely) 
dropped. An opportunity has, however, been 
given to the ''intelligent " youth to put some 
very awkward questions, as, for instance: 

You said that the farmer bought 4 cows and 
then sold 7. How did he manage this? If he had 
none to start with (and you do not say that he had 
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1 See “ Encyclopédie des Sciences mathématiques." 

* Clifford, ‘* The Conimon Se ise of the Exact Sciences.” 
axiom, the ‘Encyclopédie des Sciences mathématiques" 
Kronecker et H. von Helmholtz ont prétendu le démontrer." 

3 Dr. E. W. Hobson, in his “Theory of Functions of a Real Variable,” 
says, '! Mathematical science, as any other special science, must take its 
fundamental notions as dati." , 


Referring to this 
says, ''L. 
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any) I shall be obliged to conclude that he stole 
some. Did you ever see or count —3 cows? 15 
'" —3 cows"' a quantity? Does the minus sign 
denote subtraction? If so, what are the 3 cows to 
be taken from? If the + and — in your answers do 
not denote addition and subtraction, then I suppose 
that + 3 cows is a positive quantity and — 3 cows 
is a negative quantity, so that + and — denote 
opposite qualities of some kind. · What kind of 
property is possessed by a negative cow? What 15 
the average price of one? 

Reverting to the scheme, we see that the opera- 
tion of adding a negative number must be defined. 
The necessity for this will appear if we consider 
the method adopted in the following extract : 


8+(13—5) means that to 8 we are to add the excess of 
13 over 5; now if we add 13 to 8 we have added § too 
much, and must therefore take 5 from the result. 

Thus 8+(13—5)=8+13—5=16. Similarly, a+(b-çc) 
means that to a we are to add b, diminished by c. 

Thus a+(b—c)=a+b—c. 


The ‘‘ intelligent ’’ youth puts questions : What 
does the word ‘‘ similarly '' mean? May I give to 
a, b, c any values 1 please; for instance, may | 
put a=3, b=3, and c=5? If so, I am to con- 
clude that just as 8 + (13— 5) 16, in the same way 
3+(—2)=1. Is the following definition of the 
expression 3+2 correct? 3+2 denotes the last 
number used in the following process of counting : 
Start with the number 3 on the natural scale, and 
count two more (4, 5). Can you give any defini- 
tion of addition which is not equivalent to this: 
To find the value of 3+(-—2), I must therefore 
start with the number 3 on the scale, and count 
(—2) numbers forward. How am I to count (- 2) 
numbers? I could not count (—2) cows. Perhaps 
you mean I am to count two symbols back, but 1 
only know one definition of addition, and this tells 
me to count forwards. 

It will now be obvious that 3--(—2) cannot be 
found by counting. Neither can it be found geo- 
metrically (for this method means that units of 
length or area are to be counted), nor by reference 
to any concrete magnitude, unless some assump- 
tion is made which is foreign to ideas connected 
with abstract number. 

The nature of such an assumption will be 
evident from the following illustration : 


If a gain of £3 is denoted by +3, then a loss of £2 
is denoted by —2. It seems reasonable to denote a gain 
of £3 taken with a loss of £2 by 3+(—2). If we agree 
to do this, then 3+(—2) means the result of subtracting 
2 from 3, and we conclude that 3+(—2) ought to 


mean 3—2. 


This example exhibits the method often em- 
ployed to prove that 3+(—2)=3—2. The words 
in italics are omitted, the assumptions are glossed 
over, and our notions with regard to pounds, 
shillings, and pence are used to prove a property 
of abstract number which, logically, is incapable 
of proof. | 

Here is the correct method: the expression 
34 (—2) is defined to mean the same as (-2)* 
in order that the equality a+b=b+a may hold 
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good for all numbers, whether positive, zero, or 
negative. 

[Observe that (—2)-- 3 can be found by count- 
ing 3 places forward from —2 on the scale 

кж Sy TO, 1, 24 329 x] 

Even Prof. Chrystal (to whom the present 
writer, in common with most teachers of algebra, 
is vastly indebted) does not deal satisfactorily with 
the addition of a negative number. In his '' Text- 
book of Algebra " (1886), p. 5, he proposes to 
prove that a+(b—c)=a+b-—c without the limita- 
tion b>c; he says that it follows from the asso- 
ciative law for addition that 

+жа+(+2- с) +с= +at{+(4+6-c) +e}. 
He does not remark on the fact that when b«c, he 
is applying a law, which has been investigated 
only for one class of numbers, to numbers of a 
totally different class. To justify this, a new 
operation must be defined. 

The operation of multiplying by a negative 
number and by zero will be defined in such a way 
that the equality 

(a — b)(x – у) =ах - bx – ау +Ъу 
may hold good for all values of a, b, x, y, whether 
positive, zero, or negative. 

The value of ^ x * is defined. as pan 

b y by 
to be shown that with these definitions, the new 
operations are subject to the same fundamental 
laws as operations with natural numbers. 

Contrast the simplicity of this method with the 
artificial character of the following : 


It remains 


To multiply one number by a second is to do to the 
first what is done to unity to obtain the second. To 
multiply 5 by 3, we must do to 5 what is done to unity 
to obtain 4. 

The '' intelligent °” youth speaks: I can obtain 
$ from г by subtracting 1 from 1: apparently then, 
to multiply + by 23 I must subtract + from $, for 
this is what I did to 1 in order to obtain 3. Thus 
+x # 15 the same as 5 — ]. 

The only conclusion is that a definition so incor- 
rectly expressed should never find a place in a 
mathematical treatise. 

The scheme will be most incomplete unless we 
state that every principle, as soon as it is estab- 
lished, is to receive apt and varied illustration by 
application to concrete magnitudes. Such illus- 
trations must be preceded by an explanation of the 
use of number as a “© measure "' ; further explana- 
tion will be required for each new class of num- 
bers. 

Finally, the scheme detailed above leads to a 
perfectly arranged series of exercises. It will be 
found that for every particular case of a funda- 
mental law there is an appropriate sct of problems, 
equations, simplifications, and identities. Thus, 
the different cases of the fundamental laws act as 
a series of sieves through which, when the exam- 
ples are passed, they emerge perfectly graded as to 
difficulty, but in other respects of endless variety. 

The usual treatment of '' equations "' appears to 
be very unsatisfactory. A proper introduction 
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(stated very roughly) to this subject seems to be 
as follows : 

All processes in algebra depend on— 

(1) The laws which govern the fundamental 
operations ; 

(2) Various theorems called Rules for equality 
and inequality. 

Rules for equality are as follows: (i) If a=b, 
then b=a. (ii) If a=b and b=c, then a=c. (ш) 
If a=b, then a+x=b+x, &c. 

The converse of each of these theorems is also 
true. 

Ex.—Search for a solution of the equation 
2X+3=17. 

We begin by assuming that a value of x exists 
which satisfies the equation, and that x has this 
value—thus 

2x+3=17 
<. 2x=14 (Rule for Equalities) 
<. -x= 7 (Rule for Equalities). 


Hence, if a solution exists, then 7 is the solution. 

Again, every step in the above process is revers- 
ible. (This follows from the fact that the converse 
of each of the ‘‘ Rules for Equalities " is true.) 
Thus the steps can be taken in the reverse order, 
and 7 is a solution, and is the only solution. 

Exactly the same method can be applied to 
simultaneous equations. The process usually 
called ‘‘solving an equation" is incomplete 
unless.a verification is added in each particular 
case, or unless the reversibility of the steps in 
the process is investigated. 

A few more typical instances of faulty reasoning 
will be added. 


We know that 6x4=4x6.... In 
xy=yx and xyzcxzy-zxy. 


the same way 


Now it does not follow that if yz—zy, then 
xyz = x2y (that is, if the order of operations is from 
left to right). In order to prove this, either the 
distributive law must be used, or the units of 
volume in a rectangular block, the edges of 
which contain x, y, z units of length, must be 
counted. Again: 

The — sign put before a number indicates that we 
have now to take that number in the reverse direction. . . . 


This statement is unintelligible. What opera- 
tion is indicated by taking a number? When a 
number has been taken, what has direction to do 
with it? In this case, reference had just been made. 
to a number of steps, and the omission of the 
words ‘‘ of steps '' renders the statement meaning- 
less. This is a good illustration of the confusion 
which arises from an attempt to reason from the 
concrete to the abstract. 


When we come to +4х – 3, we find that +4 taken 
—3 times has no meaning. We have already seen that 
—(+4) means the reverse of +4 or —4. Thus —(+4)° 
may be regarded as +4 taken once reversed. 


Here an attempt to reason from the concrete 
(number of steps) to the abstract (number) leads 
to further dithculties, for in an attempt to explain 
that 4x(—3)-2 —12 we are told that 

*4X-—3 will mean +4 taken 3 times reversed. 
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If it is hard to understand the meaning of (the 
number) 4 taken once reversed, it 15 three times 
harder to gather the sense of '^4 taken 3 times 
reversed." Presumably the writer had in mind 
the taking of steps. | 

Now to take 4 forward steps reversed is an 
awkward expression; if we assume that it means 
to take 4 steps backwards, then 4 forward steps 
taken twice reversed must mean 4 steps forward. 

If any meaning at all can be gathered from the 
method, it appears to be that 


4x(—3)9 —12 and 4x(-2)= +8. 
That the usual treatment of ''division " is 
inadequate will appear from the following : 
Ex.—Find the quotient and remainder when x?+2x+3 
is divided by x+1. 
Ans.—Quotient x 1; remainder 2. 


For all values of x, х2 4 2x -- 3 stands for the 
same number as 3+2х+ х2, and x+1 for the 
same number as 1+x. If 3+2x+x? is divided 
by 1 +x, the quotient is 3—x and the remainder 
2x7, 

To say that the expressions are arranged in 
descending powers of x in the first case, and in 
ascending powers of x in the other, does not suf- 
ficiently explain the fact that different results are 
obtained in the two cases. 

Recent efforts to add interest to the subject 
of algebra have led to the abuse of '' graphs.’ ' 

The legitimate use of graphs in algebra appears 
to be: 

(1) As a means of representing the variation of 
an algebraical function. 

(it) As illustrating various algebraical pro- 
cesses. 

An abuse of graphs lies in: 

(i) Time wasted (so far as the study of mathe- 
matics is concerned) over purely mechanical pro- 
cesses. 

(ii) Attempting to prove algebraical results by 
means of graphs until it has been established that 
the position of every point on a locus can be 
represented by number. 


CHEMISTRY AS A SCHOOL SUBJECT. 


By J. В. Conen, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, University of Leeds. 


MONG a certain section of teachers, in- 
struction in general clementary science 
which shall include both physics and 

chemistry has long been advocated for schools. 
Whilst fully endorsing this view, I am also 
strongly of opinion that where a boy is destined 
for a scientific career, systematic chemistry teach- 
ing should be postponed until a foundation in the 
simpier branches of mechanics and physics has 
been laid. The following observations have been 
put together from my experience as an examiner 
rather than as a tcacher. 

Science may be regarded as a means or as 
a branch of education; in other words, as a study 
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or as a discipline, and chemistry is generally 
held to embrace both. It is supposed to cultivate 


the powers of observation and to sharpen the 


reasoning faculties, as well as to impart useful 
knowledge. Yet there is no other science, except, 
perhaps, electricity, so full of mysteries, para- 
doxes, and perplexities. 

Let us examine some of these. At a very early 
stage the study of the invisible is begun, i.e., the 
study of gases, their preparation, and their proper- 
ties. Let us suppose that the boy begins with a 
piece of marble or chalk, and finds that it loses 
weight on heating. He concludes naturally and 
rightly that something invisible has escaped, and 
finds that whereas the substance effervesced with 
acids before heating it does so no longer. The 
invisible thing, or gas, he correctly surmises, 
comes from the chalk, and in some mysterious 
way the acid removes it. 

When he begins to experiment with zinc in 
the same kind of way, which he will presently 
do, he finds that his previous knowledge, instead 
of assisting him, misleads him. The zinc gains 
in weight on heating, and, on treatment with 
acid, the gas (so he is told, for he does not 
discover it for himself) comes, not from the solid, 
as he would naturally have suspected, but from 
the acid solution, 

This is a fair sample of the kind of paradox 
with which the beginner in chemistry is usually 
confronted. The discovery of such pitfalls might 
stimulate the powers of observation, if they could 
always be brought into play, but no power of 
observation enables the student to discover, in 
the experiment just named, that the hydrogen 
comes from the acid rather than from the zinc. 
At this early stage he begins to rely on the state- 
ment of his teacher. How many boys could give 
a nroof that the hydrogen came from the acid: 
They might say that zinc, being an element, 
could not contain hydrogen, but the elementary 
nature of the metal would still rest on the 
authority of the teacher. 

Take another case. А boy studies the pre- 
paration of oxygen from mercuric oxide. Does 
his previous information help him? Not a bit. 
If he weighed his red substance before and after 
heating, which, on account of certain practical 
difficulties, he usually omits, he would find 
that, like chalk, it loses weight, but, unlike 
chalk, it changes colour and becomes metallic. 
The process is the reverse of what happened with 
zinc. <A boy of acute intelligence would connect 
the phenomena, and conclude that what the zinc 
gained in the process of renouncing its metallic 
properties, the red substance lost. But he ha: 
not finished with the problem, for he is shortly 
told, or possibly discovers, that mercury is trans- 
formed into the red substance on heating. Нег" 
is another bewildering paradox. A substance can 
undergo two opposite changes when submitted to 
the same process. 

The above are not out-of-the-way examples, but 
are chosen from those which a beginner is set to 
perform. | Nor. are the perplexities, which I have 
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endeavoured to set forth, imaginary. We have 
only to look into the history of chemistry to be 
convinced of their reality, for we find that it took 


centuries before the exact nature of the phe. - 


nomena manifested by these three simple experi- 
ments was соггесиу interpreted. 

Passing by the curious contact phenomenon 
connected with the preparation of oxygen from 
potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide, which 
comes into every school programme, let us con- 
sider the way in which the schoolboy is made to 
study the composition of water. 

If he were allowed to remain satisfied with the 
discovery that, when oxygen and hydrogen unite, 
water is formed, little objection could be taken 
to the information acquired or the experimental 
evidence on which it rested. He would burn 
hydrogen in oxygen, and oxygen in hydrogen, he 
would pass hydrogen over an oxide, and explode 
the gases by an electric spark, and find that 
water was formed in each case. The proof is 
suficiently clear and convincing. But as a corol- 
lary, he is usually made to learn the composition 
of water by weight and volume. He is shown 
that by electrolysing water two volumes of 
hydrogen and one volume of oxygen are evolved 
at the ends of two pieces of platinum wire. Let 
us consider this process for a moment. The boy 
is introduced to a new and mysterious agency, 
the electric current. His only previous experience 
of it, in connection with chemistry, is probably 
in effecting the union of hydrogen and oxygen. 
He now finds that in another form it can produce 
th? opposite result equally well. When he comes 
to hydrochloric acid he learns the same thing, 
namelv, that electricity in one form or another 
can induce either the formation or the decomposi- 
tion of the same substance. 

Henceforth the electric current becomes what 
the Gulf Stream is in geography, a potent agent 
for effecting anything which the boy is incidentally 
called upon to explain. The passing of a spark 
through a solution, or of a current through mixed 
gases, does not trouble him; for his purpose the 
two are synonymous. There is no compound gas 
that I can recall that has not been described, at 
one time or another, as either being formed or 
decomposed by electricity. Ammonia, oxides of 
nitrogen, hydrogen sulphide, hydrocarbons, &c., 
have all been decomposed or combined. How 
simple it is to determine composition by volume 
hy the aid of so handy an agent! The gas sepa- 
rates into the required number of volumes of its 
components, or the required number of volumes 
are united by spark or current, and there is 
nothing more to be said! This is all paper 
chemistry. Reason and observation have nothing 
to do with it. Why should water be converted 
by the invisible thing called a current into the 
exact number of volumes of the two gases of 
which it is composed, and why should they 
Separate at the ends of two different platinum 
wires? The schoolboy never really finds out, and, 
indeed, he only reaches the final explanation when 
he learns, at a much later date, that the current 


does not decompose the water at all. The pro- 
cess is mysterious, the explanation (if one is 
givén) is unconvincing, and its effect is mis- 
chievous. — 

Confront a boy with an unusual phenomenon, 
and offer him an explanation which does not 
appeal to his reason, and unconsciously he ceases 
to exercise it. His critical faculty becomes 
gradually blunted. Could anything be worse as 
a discipline! Let us see the sort of result that 
follows. He is told that the composition of 
hydrogen chloride is deduced from the electrolysis 
of its solution in water. Now, although the роу 
has already been shown that hydrogen is formed 
by electrolysing water, he does not hesitate to 
accept the statement that the hydrogen is derived 
from the acid and not from the water. I have 
never come across any boy who has questionea 
this information, and who was not content to 
accept assumptions which his undisciplined com- 
mon sense would never have sanctioned. Surely a 
process which leads to a result of this kind must 
be intellectually demoralising. 

But suppose that we suppress electrical phe- 
nomena of all kinds at this stage, as some sensible 
teachers do, and only rely on the union of gases 
to prove their composition by volume, we are 
by no means at the end of our difficulties in 
studying volume relations. 

The boy finds that two volumes of hydrogen 
and one volume of oxygen do not give three 
volumes of the combined gases, but undergo con- 
traction in the process to two volumes. Here is 
a natural paradox more remarkable than any of 
those which have come within his previous 
experience. Could he have anticipated such a 
thing? One remembers how astonished such an 
old experimenter as Priestley was on mixing 
oxygen and nitric oxide, and noticing the one gas, 
as he described it, ‘‘ eating up” the other. 
Why should three volumes become two? The 
same thing happens when carbon monoxide and 
oxygen unite. But if hydrogen and chlorine com- 
bine, or carbon burns in oxygen, no change ensues. 
This must be very perplexing to the average 
boy. The contraction is, in fact, so remarkable, 
SO opposed to common sense and common logic, 
that the process cannot appeal to his reasoning 
faculty. He remembers it as he would a con- 
juring trick, and mentally subjects every union 
of gases, mixed or combined, to the same process 
of contraction. I have seen the atmosphere 
described as a mixture of four volumes of nitrogen 
and one volume of oxygen which together form 
one volume of air. Тһе teacher may say *'' This 
is all straightened out subsequently, when 
the boy learns about atoms and molecules." 
Mv opinion is that with atoms and mole- 
cules his real troubles begin. Не steps out 
of the domain of the tangible, and flounders 
among the imaginary. It is ''confusion worse 
confounded." To my mind there is nothing 
in the whole region of science so difficult 
to make clear as the meaning of atomic and 
molecular weights. You may explain combining 
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weights and equivalents, or, better still, let the 
bov find them out for himself. That is another 
matter. Atoms and molecules live apart. They 
belong to the region of the invisible and the 
transcendental. The reason for this is that our 
knowledge of them rests mainly upon our know- 
ledge of the gases, and the gases, from the boy's 
point of view, lie on the brink of the unreal. 

I do not propose to enlarge upon this topic, 
but I am quite convinced that the habitual use 
of formule and equations by those who do not 
properly grasp their significance is positively 
harmful. It would not matter if the formule 
were used merely as a kind of shorthand, but, far 
from this being the case, they are taken to 
imply definite knowledge. How many boys can 
give a complete and logical reason for writing 
nitric acid HNO, or sulphuric acid H,SO,? Very 
few. But there are many who would tell you 
without hesitation that the one acid contains 
nitrogen and the other sulphur, by referring you 
to the formule—in other words, the theory is 
used as the basis of the fact, instead of the other 
way about, and a condition of topsyturvydom 
reigns, such as Alice experienced in passing 
through the looking-glass. 

I know of a school where the first notions of 
science are imparted by the study of the gas-flame 
and the Bunsen burner. The child has no pre- 
vious knowledge of gases. Before it has been 
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taught to regard gases as something real and 


tangible, it is brought face to face with one of 
the most elusive of chemical phenomena, namely, 
that of flame. 


scem to heighten rather than to simplify its ' 


| exact shape of each contour line. 


| 
| 


The facts which the child learns : 


i 


difficulties, and its first ideas of science are con- | 


sequently confused. Chemistry becomes a thing 
of pretty surprises, unexpected odours, bewilder- 
ing messes, or disconcerting sounds. 

_ A subject such as flame, common though it is, 
cannot be handled bv a beginner. It is like 


setting a series of riders in Euclid to one who ` 


had never learnt the propositions. . It is a mis- 
take to suppose that common phenomena should 
be studied early because they are common. Some 
of the commonest are the most involved. 

In these somewhat discursive observations 
I have attempted to point out the dangers 
attending the teaching of chemistry as a 
school subject. It is not that the teaching is 
too didactic, nor, on the otlier hand. that the 
beginner is left too much to puzzle things out 
for himself. It is simply that the subject does 
not admit of simple and logical treatment. 
not propose to lay down a scheme of instruction. 
There are a certain number of chemical facts that 
can be taught to young people without perplexing 
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them, and which convey really useful information. : 
But it is, I feel sure, a mistake to imagine that 


chemistry is a sound discipline. The principles of 


mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, light, sound 
and heat are far more valuable as a foundation 
far building up a' scientific habit of thought. . 
Chemistrv, as a science, should be relegated to. 


the college and the university. 
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RELIEF .MAPS AND MODELS. 


By Joun A. McMicnazr, B.A., B.Sc. 
Headmaster of the City and County School for Boys, 
' m Chester. 


F late years the usefulness of relief models 
for the teaching of geography has been 
admitted on all hands. Excellent relief 

maps of certain countries are to be had at a 
moderate price, but relief models are obtainable 
of a very few districts only. Moreover, the modd 
which should be the first to find a place in the 
class-room or the geographical laboratory is the 
model of the home locality. This, of course, is 
not often on the market, and to have it specially 
made by the trade would be far too costly, con- 
sidering the smdll sum usually available for geo- 
graphical apparatus. Some months ago 1 deter- 
mined, as a way out of the difficulty, to try 
whether relief models could not be made by the 
pupils themselves, and I have here set down an 
account of our experiences which may not he 
without interest to the readers of Tur Scuoo 
WORLD. | 
The first attempt was a model of Flintshire. 
We used the cheap copies supplied by the Ord- 
nance Survey Department of Sheet No. 107, scale 
I in. to the mile, printed with contours and no 
hachures. We decided to use the step or lave 
system, the method of which consists in cutting 
out sheets of cardboard with boundaries the 
These sheets 
are placed in their proper places one over th 
other, and the result is a model which, instead o: 
showing gradual slopes, has abrupt rises at the 
contour lines. This, of course, is not a true 
representation of the hill slopes, but with a good 
light full on the model (i.e., not a side light) the 
steps almost disappear, and an excellent modelled 
effect is produced. Moreover, this is the on 
method by which it is possible to have the actual 
map with all its detail on the model. This in 
local model is excellent, because the situation of 
any village with regard to the surrounding 
features can be studied as it appears (a) actually, 
(b) on the flat map, (c) on the model. More im- 


portant still, it is by far the easiest and soundest 


method of familiarising the pupil with the meaning 
and reading of contour lines. 

If gradual slopes are preferred, and if the full 
detail of the map js to be dispensed with, the 
steps may be filled in with plasticine, papier- 
máché, or other similar material. "This was the 
method used in making the geological model of 
the Isle of Purbeck, which is to be seen at the 
Jermyn Street Museum of Practical Geology. 

Having decided on the method, we took five 
or six of the cheap Ordnance maps and mounted 
them on cardboard about ;' in. thick. Through- 
out the model, thin glue was used; paste, secco- 
tine, fish glue, and the like are to be avoided. 
as they take too long to dry, and the moisture 
is apt to make the cardboard buckle. The above 
thickness of cardboard gives approximately a 
vertical scale three times the horizontal. This 
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ratio should be greater for smaller scale maps 
and smaller for larger scale ones. (I am aware 
that the question of scales is a very debatable 
one, and as so much depends on the type of 
country, the purpose for which the model is in- 
tended, and other matters, I fear that an authori- 
tative pronouncement will not be arrived at.) 
Two or three boys were chosen who were known 
to be fairly expert with tools and especially with 
the fret-saw. The fact that all the boys in the 
school had received instruction in manual training 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


was in our favour; the workshop was chosen as , 


the theatre of operations, and the manual in- 
structor's valuable advice and supervision were 
called in. I may here say that at first we hardly 
thought all this was necessary, but we found as 
we went along that we had embarked on a more 
ambitious enterprise than we had imagined. 

= Theoretically, two mounted maps only are 
necessary, and are used as follows. One map is 
cut with a fret-saw through the 200, 400, 600. 
and all the even hundred contour lines, 
the other through the 100, 300, 500, and all 


Fic. 1.—Diagram showing a hill built u of rings of cardboard. C is cut 
from inside A, and D from inside B. 


the odd hundred contour lines. 
rings, or strips, each with a 
and a higher border differing by 200 ft., one set 


of odd hundreds and another of even hundreds. : 


The first and lowest ring is from sea-level to 
200 ft. On this ring the detail of the map is seen, 
and of course the 1oo-ft. contour also. Let us call 
this the base map. The second ring has edges 
along the 100-ft. and 300-ft. contour lines, and 
shows the 200-ft. contour. Glue is spread on the 
under side of this second ring, which is then 
quickly and carefully laid on the base map so 
that its lower edge coincides with the 100-ft. 
contour visible on the base map. 

It will be seen readily from the figure that the 
higher edge of each ring is covered Бу the ring 
above it, but it is equally plain that the time spent 
in cutting that edge is not wasted, as the lower 
edge of the ring next but one above it is being cut 
at the same time. 

I said above that in theory two maps were 
sufficient, but in practice we found that when 
we came to the steeper parts, where the contours 
are very close, the rings were so narrow that they 
lost their shape or broke. To obviate this, we 


and . 


This gives: 
lower border . 
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cut slices instead of rings, in these places, using 
a few more maps but saving a considerable 
amount of time and trouble. ү 
This is in short the method. Those who 
attempt such a model will doubtless vary it accord- 
ing to their appliances and conveniences. I do 


' not believe, however, that the fret-saw can be 


dispensed with. In order to keep the foregoing 
description as simple as possible, I have omitted 
а few points which occurred as we proceeded 
with the work. To those who really mean to 
undertake such a model a summary of these will 
now be useful. 

(a) The lowest contour is 50 ft., not 100 ft., 
and was not mentioned above for fear of con- 
fusion. Vary the above instructions as follows : 

(i) Make the base of the model by mounting 
the whole map on the board. . 7 

(ii) Make the second layer by cutting a map 
through the so-ft. and 200-ft. contour, the card- 
board for this being half the thickness of the other 
sheets. It is fairly easy to split a sheet of card- 
board. e 

(b) A saving of time was effected by goirg 
along the contours with red ink, keeping the ink 
line on the lower side of the higher edge of cach 
ring so that it is covered up in the model. The 
contours, especially on the cheap reprints, are 
not easily distinguished from boundary and other 
ines. This inking was done by boys who were 
not using the fret-saw. 

(c) Above 1,000 ft. the contours on the inch 
to a mile maps are drawn at each 250 ft. Steps 
such as these are too abrupt, and destroy the 
modelled effect. We tried two methods of over- 
coming this difficulty. 

(i) We made the steps by building up with 
two and a half sheets of cardboard. We then 
filled in the step with a pulp of filter paper and 
paste, which in a few days set perfectly hard. 
This, however, covered the detail, and although 
the detail at such heights is comparatively unim- 
portant, yet the uniform appearance of the model 
was destroyed. The method of the next para- 
graph gave a much better result. 

(ii) We sketched as accurately as possible form 
lines (sketched contours) at 1,100, 1,200, 1,300 ft., 
&c., following the general directions of the con- 
tours already shown on.the map. We then pro- 
ceeded as in the model below 1,000 ft. | 

(d) After each layer was glued down to the one 
below it, it was pressed by a flat board and heavy 
weights. 

(e) When the model was finished, we coloured 
the principal roads, rivers, railways, and woods. 

In this state «ve fitted it into a box about six 
inches deep, painted white inside, and with a 


' glazed lid. The delight and pride which we felt 


in it at the moment of completion have been 


| continually renewed by the commendation which 


it never fails to receive from all visitors who are 
interested in such matters. The cost, including 


cardboard, maps, and box, can hardly have ex- 


ceeded five shillings. With the shilling Ord- 
nance maps it would come to about ten shillings. 
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And here let me say that when we mac another 
of this type we shall certainly use the shilling 
map. 1 ат not at all sure that the cheap zinco 
maps are worth even the small amount of money 
they cost. Р 

As to the time taken, this worked out at about 
seventy ‘‘ boy-hours." As only a few boys were 
employed, we were obliged to depend on their 
keenness for a good many hours out of school. 

The class as a whole was not able to share 
in the work of this rather elaborate model, but 
I have with very great advantage made every 
boy in a class (ages thirteen to fifteen) do for 
homework simplified models on the lines indi- 
cated above. A map with contours such as has 
been given in the physical geography papers of 
the University Local examinations, showing a 
simple drainage system, was chosen. This was 
graphed on thin card, and two copies given to 
each boy. The contours were purposely kept 


Fic. 2.—Photograph of stepped model. Tte highest point of the »ange is 
1,820 feet. Owing to thecolours, the photo. dces not do the molel justice. 


free from intricacy so that they could be cut 
with a sharp penknife or scissors. The rings were 
cut and mounted as above described, and the 
resulting model shown as homework. After this 
I have no hesitation in saying that every boy 
had a clear idea of the meaning of contours, and 
could read any ordinary contoured map, or sketch 
any simple natural forms. 

An Original Method of Making a Model in 
Class.—Being dissatisfied, as I have said, because 
only a few boys were able to participate in the 
making of this model, I tried to find another 
method which would not be open to this objec- 
tion. After much thought and experiment I hit 
upon what I believe to be an entirely original 
plan. Instead of using layers, I determined to 
build up a model as an exercise on sections. The 
class chosen for the experiment used Bartholo- 
mew’s half-inch cycling map, each boy having 
one of his own. The model was to represent a 
quarter of this map, and the vertical scale chosen 
was I in. to 1,000 ft. The ratio of the vertical 
to horizontal scale was therefore approximately 
IO to 1. I am inclined to think this is rather 
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large, and we have since tried them half this 
scale, and it has proved quite satisfactory. 

The modus operandi, in brief, was to draw sec- 
tions on cardboard along lines parallel to one 
side of the map and one-quarter inch apart. These 
sections were to be cut out and fixed upright in 
position, the intervals being filled with clay. The 
advantage over the previous method is that section 
lines are much simpler lines than contour lines. 
There is never any undercut or re-entrant curve in 
the former. They can therefore be easily cut 
with a penknife, especially as it will be seen that 
quite thin cardboard may be used. 

In detail we proceeded as follows. Lines were 
allotted to each boy in the class thus: Northern 
edge, one, two, three, four quarter inches from 
N. Strips of squared paper of the required length 
and width, mounted on cardboard, were provided. 
We have since been able to get cardboard printed 
in squares. One edge, the base of the section, 
must be carefully cut along one of the thick lines 
of the squared paper; the upper edge will, of 
course, be waste. A line half an inch above this 
edge was taken as sea-level. Each boy took his 


Fic. 3.—To show the section with its clay ''plaster" after having been 
taken out of the grooved board and partly trimmed. 


strip, laid the true edge on the line allotted and on 
the north side of it. He then marked and drew 
the section, measuring the ordinates from the line 
marked as sca-level. This was checked by his 
neighbour and returned. Не next cut along the 
section, and also cut off the waste ends. Те 
result was a piece of cardboard as in Fig. 3. 

The space below the sea-level line gives rigidity 
in the low-lying parts of the map. I found that 
after a little practice every boy could draw and 
cut out two sections in an hour. It is therefore 
possible with a class of from twenty-five to thirty 
to prepare all the sections necessary for a model 
in one lesson, the class being occupied with 
really instructive work, and, moreover, work 
which directly bears upon the examination syllabus 
of many university and other examining bodies. 

A rough box was now made having sides about 
four inches high and base exactly the dimensions 
of the map. (The sides must be about one inch 
higher than the highest point in the sections.) 
The south side of the box was not fixed until 
the model was finished. 

The next process was to put each section up 
right in position and to fill in the space with clay. 
Even if this is done incompletely as shown in 
Fig. 4, a very clear idea of the lie of the country 
may be gathered. After several failures we hit 
upon the following plan: A board was made. 
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18 in. long, 6 in. wide, having a groove 4 in. 
wide, and exactly 1 in. deep. In this groove the 
section was laid down, marked side down- 
wards. Modelling clay worked to a rather stiff 
consistency was pressed firmly down upon it, 


and the excess scraped off with a straight edge | 


(Fig. 3. The result was a slab of clay with the 
cardboard adhering and exactly } in. thick. The 
superfluous clay at the edge of the cardboard was 
cut off with a knife, and the section was. placed 
in the box in position. Note that the first section, 


the N-edge, did not receive a clay plaster, but | 


was tacked to the side of the box. If several 
grooved boards are provided, the slabs can all 
be placed in position in half an hour. It took us 
longer, as we only had one board for the experi- 
ment. 

When this was done the model was correct 
along the sections and very nearly so between. 
It was now entrusted to three or four smart boys, 
each of whom was made responsible for an area. 
It was left to them to smooth down and fill up 


Fic. 4.—Photograph of the first attempt before filling in was complete. 
The bas: of the box forms the sea-level. The sections on the plain are 
too thin to keep their shape. In this model the sections were half an 
inch apart, not one quarter as in the succeeding ones. 


the steps which were the natural consequences of 
the method. The clay for finishing was worked 
down to a consistency somewhat smoother than 
that of the clay used for packing the sections. 
After the irregularities had disappeared, the boys, 
by comparing the model with the contour map, 
were able to model the sides of the valleys and 
hills. The courses of the streams were carefully 
picked out, and any marked heights that happened 
to be between the lines of sections were gauged by 
means of knitting-needles pushed vertically down 
into the clay. Thus the clay model was finished, 
the few picked boys having spent about one hour 
each upon it. It is quite possible that this esti- 
mated time will prove too short at the first 
attempt, as we certainly acquired a considerable 
amount of dexterity by our early failures. 

It will be observed that we used clay, not plasti- 
cine. The boys who have used both prefer clay, 
finding it cleaner and easier to work. It has, of 


course, to be kept damp with cloths, and a per- | 


manent model is impossible, owing to the shrink- 
age of the clay. 
from the clay model, this being by no means a 
difficult business, although the necessary splash- 
ing of the plaster may be considered by many a 


| portion of 
A plaster cast must be taken | 


| great objection. At some future time I may be 


allowed to give more information on this point, 
and also or papier-máché and other compositions. 
In the meantime a modeller will make a cast or 
two from: your. model for a very small sum, ог 
plasticine may be used instead of clay, thus making 
a fairly’ permanent model at first hand. The 
plaster cast can be painted with water-colours or 
enainel paints showing such geological or topo- 
graphical data as are desired. 

I have endeavoured throughout this article to 
show how the construction of models may be 
educational and a help rather than a hindrance to 
the teacher of geography. Care must be taken, 
however, that this model-making does not bulk 
too largely in the year's work. When one class 
has spent such time as can be spared for contour 
lessons, the model may be finished by another 
class. The whole Bartholomew half-inch map 
need not be done in one year. So long as the 
same scale is always used, it is possible to build 
up quite a large area in a few years, practically 
the whole work being done in class. 


A NEW METHOD OF AWARDING 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


By CLouDESLEY BRERETON, М.А. 
Divisional Inspector to the London County Council. 


HE majority of thoughtful people, whether 
inside the school or out, are being gradually 
forced to the conclusion that our academic 

methods for gauging a boy’s abilities have been 
based on far too narrow foundations. Until quite 
recently the mere winning of knowledge, or rather 
of certain very specialised branches of it, has 
been considered an ample guarantee that its 
possessor is competent to fill with success the 
highest and most important positions in the 
world's work. To put it paradoxically, one might 
say the writing of Latin and Greek prose is the 
main test for the Vice-Regency of India. But 
the real touchstone of education is life, and life, 


| as far as we can judge, awards its scholarships 


not for knowledge, but for power to utilise know- 
ledge, whether acquired in the school or not. It 
naturally does not despise knowledge, for the 
simple reason that the more data a man possesses, 
the more raw material he possesses for forming 
sound judgments. 

It is true the academic training is not confined 
to the mere acquisition of knowledge. It fosters, 
in fact, certain types of ingenuity, but these lose 
half their value and descend to the rank of 
elegant accomplishments if they cannot be brought 
to bear on helping on the world's work. At best 
they may enable their possessor to solve a difficult 
chess problem in the weekly column of the Times, 
or win a jingling Limerick. And, finally, the 
Examining Board of Life gives a very large pro- 
its marks to force of character, 
earnestness, grit, endurance, enterprise, firmness, 
pertinacity, self-respect, and sense of duty, which 
the academic pundit either ignores or else roundly 


| declares to be inassessable for examination pur- 
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poses. То. put the thing in a nutshell, our present 
examinations are too much of an audit in mere 
knowledge or in restricted forms of ingenuity. 
They do not sufficiently test the powers of observa- 
tion or judgment of the candidates, and they en- 
tirely fail to take into account what are ultimately 
vital factors in the candidate's future career. Our 
time-honoured methods of written examinations 
are in fact one-sided and incomplete. The neces- 
sity of some sort of oral examination, either to 
supplement.or supplant them, is daily becominz 
more patent. | 

The Osborne method of choosing naval cadets 
has been, in spite of certain defects, an undoubted 
step in the right direction. It allows us to test 
directly not merely the pupil’s powers of observa- 
tion and. inference, but also the moral qualities 
enumerated above, which are so valuable in the 
race of life; for it is the man who can do twelve 
hours a day of intelligent work who wins in the 
long rün, the sturdy stayer who spread-eagles the 
field. of elegant sprinters in elegiacs. Where the 
Osborne system goes, to my mind, too far in the 
opposite direction, 15 in the undue importance it 
attaches to the oral test, making, as it does, the 
written work a confirmation of the examiners’ 
decision, but not a corrective; i.e., it weeds 
out those. whom they have appraised too 
highly, but gives no- second. chance to those 
who have been rejected at the preliminary 
oral Again, l personal have never been 
able to ascertain whether the classification 
adopted by the Board of Examiners is strictlv 
followed bv the Admiralty in making its award, 
i.e., Whether all the candidates marked A+ re- 
ceive appointments before those marked A, and so 
on, until the list of places to be filled is exhausted. 
It would be well if some time or other a definite 
pronouncement could be made on this point by 
the authorities. 

I have recently taken part in an examination 
for entrance scholarships conducted on lines which 
are a modification of the Osborne system. The 
school in question was Clayesmore, near Pang- 
bourne, and my fellow examiners were Licut.- 
General Sir Charles Warren, Dr. E. A. 
Sonnenschein, Professor of Latin and Greek at 
Birmingham University, and Prof. J. W. Adam- 
son, Professor of Education at King's College, 
University of London, while the able and 
energetic headmaster of the school, Mr. 
Devine, acted as our president. I must con- 
fess myself a full believer in the ultimate 
success of the new system, subject to certain im- 
portant modifications I have given below; and 
though 1 have no authority to pledge the opinions 
of my colleagues, I am sure, from their spoken 
and written utterances, they arc in the main of 
the same way of thinking as myself. Thus Sir 
Charles Warren looks on the oral as most valuable 
if made an adjunct to the school report and written 
examination; Prof. Sonnenschein regards the in- 
terview of candidates as a valuable supplementary 
means of discovering their capabilities and, above 
all, their promise; and Prof. Adamson describes 


the experiment. as  ''most interesting and 
valuable." Although the majority of us had had 
pretty extensive experience in the way of con- 
ducting oral examinations, we were all of us 
making trial of the new system for the first time. 
I think, therefore, a description of our modus 
operandi, of our experiences, and of our dith- 
culties cannot fail to be of considerable advan- 
tage in the way of hints as to what to look for 
or avoid to any who may be tempted to copy our 
methods. 

The examiners were supplied beforehand by 
the headmaster with all the official literature on 
the subject of the Osborne examination, as well 
as with the printed conditions on the election of 
scholarships, sent out to headmasters and parents. 
The boys who presented themselves arrived two or 
three days before the examiners. They were 
lodged at the school: house, and every effort was 
made to put them at their ease. The written ex- 
aminations consisted of papers in Latin, French, 
English (geography and history), and mathematics 
(geometry, mathematical paper No. 1, a test of ac- 
curacy; paper-2, a-test of knowledge) The 
papers wcre set and corrected by the school staff. 
They were very fair papers and very fairly 
marked, but perhaps on a subsequent occasion 
it might be an advantage if they were submitted 
to the external examiners for consideration and 
criticism, in case there were any points on which 
the latter thought the papers might be improved. 

On the day of the interview each boy wrote a 
‘fifteen minutes’ essay °’ on some easy and 
familiar subject, such as '' my favourite hobby."' 
The result was a series of compositions of about 
a page or less on riding, boating, stamp-collect- 
ing, «с, While the examiners were looking these 
over, the headmaster read out a short, humorous 
story to the candidates. 

Our first difficulty occurred with the essavs. 
Obviously, length was of little consideration ; but 
how were we to mark them? We came to the 
conclusion that until we had seen the boys we 
must proceed in a tentative fashion, readv to 
revise our results when we had scen enough to 
form in our own mind a well-defined standard. 
The system of marking was naturally by letters, 
and not by figures; the fallacious appearance of 
certainty given by the latter was thus eliminated. 
‘* Very good ’’ was A+, with A and А — as quali- 
fying marks; ‘‘ good’’ was B+, with В and 
В – as qualifying marks; '' unsuitable °? was C. 
We tentatively took A— as our top mark, in order 
to allow us a margin on either side. 

Before any of the boys were summoned, a verv 
cursory inspection was made of the marks gained 
in the literary examination, and the remarks of the 
examiners dealing with each boy individually. <A 
very valuable aid was the school record of each 
boy, which was read out by the president before 
the candidate was called into the room. These 
reports, as far as we could verify them, were 
for the most part extremely well and carefully 
done. There was little, if any, attempt made to 
exaggerate the merits of any candidate, and the 
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questions and answers supplied valuable mariai 
for conversation at the interview itself. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the questionnaire itself : 


1. Name of boy. 2. How long have you had him ийде 
observation? 3. What is your opinion.as to his (a) power 
to observe for himself, (b) power of imagination, (c) power 
to reason for himself, (d) power of memory, (e) power of 
attention and application? 4. Has he any particular bent 
(as, for instance, languages, natural history, or practical 
mechanics)? 5. Is he keen in his work or play, or in 
both? 6. What is your opinion as to his (a) general con- 
duct, (b) sense of right and wrong, (c) affection and sense 
of humour, (d) sense of tidiness, order, (e) will power, 
(f) bearing, manners? 7. Does he tend to lead other boys? 
if so, is his influence good? 8. Would vou describe him 
as a boy of average or more or less than average ability? 
9. From the point of view of physical power, what do 
you report as to his general state of health? , Would vou 
say he has a strong constitution? Is he a boy of active 
habits? ` 

(The headmaster would be grateful if you would state 
confidentially your opinion about this boy, his capacity 
and the promise he shows, and his conduct both in and 
out of school since he has bcen under your care.) 


The interview with the examiners lasted twenty 
to thirty minutes. The proceedings were con- 
ducted with all possible informality, and the candi- 
dates were apparently speedily put at their ease. 
The humorous story was of great service in break- 
ing the ice, and care was taken not to put the 
candidate out of countenance by asking him a 
series of posers at the outset, but the first pre- 
liminary questions were purposely formal or rather 
informal. The majority of the candidates showed 
a vivid appreciation of the points in the story, and 
a few displayed some power of psychological 
analysis, which, however, one of my colleagues 
considered to be premature. Questions on hob- 
bies often brought out indications of first-hand 
observation and powers of inference, as well as 
evidence of the value of tastes in indicating 
mechanical or literary bent, or a love of Nature 
and her ways. Other questions, on the route 
taken to come to the school, on the home and 
its surroundings, on places visited, on the daily 
paper, on the boy's ambition, on sports, &c., 
brought out further points, such as power of 
expression and composition, i.e., the power to 
tell a story in its proper sequence, as well as 
affording precious indications of various moral 
qualities, such as the sense of right and wrong, 
will power, and the capacity for sticking to things. 

Personally, I may say that in appraising the 
marks given to each candidate my decision was 
almost entirely influenced by these considerations. 
Only in one case, where a candidate showed a 
real grasp of oral French, did I also take that 
qualification into account. I. think these were 
also substantially the lines on which my col- 
leagues worked, as we were all struck with the 
practical unanimity of opinion at which we arrived 
as to the relative position of the candidates in- 
dividually. Speaking again for myself, I will 
say that I proceeded very largely by impression, 
putting down a mark for each of the main features 
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as a kind of memorandum; thus I set down a 
distinct mark for the essay, for the teacher’s 
Opinion, and for the impression I received of 
the pupil at the oral, copying down also any 
answer that seemed to be specially indicative of 
quality or promise, in order to utilise it in talking 
over the placing afterwards with my colleagues. 
I did not, however, add these marks together 
and then strike a mathematical mean, but keeping 
them as a record or memorandum, I finally formed 
in my mind a general estimate of the pupil, to 
which I then attributed the coefficient which 
seemed best to accord with the totality of my im- 
pressions. Whether my colleagues followed 
exactly the same course I cannot say, but the un- 
animity of our results arrived at more or less 
independently was wonderful. We then went 
carefully into the merits of the candidates' written 
work, and found that the three best boys on 
paper were also those whom we had already 
selected, though the order was not the same. We 
finally maintained, after discussion, our own order, 
our principal difficulty consisting in discriminat- 
ing between the merits of two boys of different 
ages, twelve and fourteen, but we ultimately 
arrived at an absolutely unanimous decision. І 
would add that the final award was strictly in 
accordance with the placing of the examiners. 

I hope the above description is sufficiently full 
to indicate that the experiment, as conducted by 
my colleagues and myself, is thoroughly trust- 
worthy and thoroughly workable. It is, no doubt, 
capable of much improvement. I would suggest 
that much time would be saved if the preliminary 
written examination were used as a sieve to elimin- 
ate dull and weak candidates. Only boys who 
obtained a certain minimum of the general total 
should be allowed to present themselves for the 
oral I would widen the written examination by 
adding a mechanical test, or at least a drawing 
test, t.e., the making of some simple model in 
wood, or the sketching of some object from 
memory ; otherwise the talents of certain boys with 
prominent motor-activities will not be fairly 
assessed. То the oral I would add a reading test. 
Its advantages would be twofold. It would be 
an admirable test in elocution, and incidentally it 
would be a valuable test in taste and feeling. 
On the other hand, the explanation of the passage 
set (not paraphrase or parsing, but analysis of 
thought) would be a useful help towards assessing 
the boy’s powers. 

A mathematical expert should be a member of 
the examining body, not so much to ask special 
mathematical questions as to be able by general 
questions to discover mathematical bent. The 
time of the interview could be cut down by a 
third or even a half, if a strict order of question- 
ing were followed, instead of the examiners *' cut- 

ting. in" when they thought fit. The marks 
should all be shown up on one sheet and. added 
together in order to give a bird's-eye view of the 
candidate's performances in the written work. 

The latter seems to me an integral part of the 
examination. The questions, if properly framed, 
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should furnish clear evidence thát the candidate 
possesses the indispensable minimum of know- 
ledge in each- subject arranged in an organic and 
coherent form m his mind, and.at the same time 
indicate whether he is likely to train on in any 
particular branch of knowledge. But when all is 
said and done, the best devised written examina- 
tion is really little more than a more or less 
complete instantaneous photograph of the candi- 
date's mind. Being by nature essentially static, 
we can only indirectly infer from it sharpness, 
cleverness, or acquisitiveness, and to still less 
an extent can we judge of a candidate's tastes, 
powers of observation, or of perseverance, or of 
quickness of apprehension. Moreover, as at pre- 
sent constructed, it is somewhat bookish. The 
overwhelming advantage of the oral examination 
is that it allows us to test for those very qualities 
which can only at best be inferred from the written 
examination. It should only incidentally, except 
in mental arithmetic and modern languages, be 
a test in general knowledge. Its real aim and 
object should be to find out how much of the 
pupil’s acquired knowledge, whether bookish or 
picked up in the school of life, can be converted 
into thought-energy, to discover, in fact, its 
value in terms, not of mass or volume, but of 
mental dynamics. If boys can be crammed on 
these lines, in order to win scholarships, 1 can 
only say that I hope that such cramming will 
go on, on as big a scale throughout the country 
as possible, because no boy can be prepared in 
this fashion without concurrently acquiring a large 
amount of knowledge, and at the same time having 
kindled in him the desire to acquire more. Any 
possible danger of accuracy being sacrificed, or 
of the taste and judgment being trained at the 
expense of memory, whereby the boy’s knowledge 
might become superficial or discursive, will be 
kept in check and balanced by the necessity of 
having to pass in the written work, which, as I 
have intimated, should be a test of accurate and 
organised knowledge in certain indispensable 
subjects. 


CLASS-ROOM PHONETICS.! 


By Harpress O’GRapy, 
King’s College School, Wimbledon Common. 


II. 
Lesson IV.—THE CONSONANTS. 


Apparatus required.—Chart of speech organs; 
Lloyd’s diagrams of the positions of the lips, &c., 
in producing the fricative consonants. Coloured 
chalks. (Wote —For the consonants I use only one 
coloured chalk, differing from those used for the 
vowels, and underline vibrated sounds with red.) 


FRICATIVES. 


REVISION.— Revise Lessons I., IL, II., by ques- 
tions. The following exercises may prove useful : 
(D Hess b 0 eU, Та ОЬ О eene? 
(2) 1...а, 1...0,@.. a, €... 38... 0, 2...0, O...Q, о...а, 
u...d. 


1 The first article appeared in the October, 1907, number. 
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(4) 9...a, a...9...... 

(5) є...е, 2...0, &...e, 2...0 and conversely. 
(6) ге...а...а......... 

(7) 1...e, e...i 


DEFINITION OF VowELs.—Before proceeding 
farther, it will be well to sum up the points that 
characterise the production of a vowel. I have 
found the following a method that interests the 
class. I spoke of common factors (or to young 
children merely of something which a number of 
persons or things have in common). For instance, 
I asked them what might be regarded as a common 
factor of, or thing common to motor-cars, peram- 
bulators, railway carriages, watches, wheclbar- 
rows, sewing machines, roller skates. This elicited 
the answer wheels. I then asked for the common 
factor in the producing of all vowel sounds. The: 
gave me, and I noted, vibration, passage of the 
air through the mouth, use of tongue and lips. 
I left the definition at that until the consonants hac 
been dealt with. 


FRICATIVES.—(Note.—Although w is the sound 
that comes first in natural order, I begin with 
f, as being more definite and characteristic of 
a fricative.) Give the class a set of words like 
five fathers fight fiercely for fun, and ask them 
what ts the sound at the beginning of each word. 

Next, get the class to say what parts of the 
mouth are used in producing this sound. Write 
up in the cross-lines (see blackboard notes for this 
lesson) the phonetic symbol f, writing above it 
the parts of the mouth used. 

v. Ask the class whether there is any vibration 
of the vocal chords in producing this sound. Ask 
them to make a sound, keeping their lips and 
teeth in the same position, and in addition making 
their chords vibrate as the air passes out. This 
gives v. 

Write up v next to f in the same square, and 
underline it with a different coloured chalk. Tell 
the class you mean to underline all sounds in 
which there is vibration. 

Write up on the blackboard (see blackboard 
note) a list of words illustrating the sounds Í 
and v. 

E.g., Five variegated villains vanquished forty 
Frenchmen, vanishing after violent fighting. Ask 
what difference there is between the feel of the 
escaping air of f and v respectively. Ask why 
this is. 

w. Go back to the lip-and-lip sounds. Ask 
what sound there is at the beginning of most 
words in: 

Weary Willie watls when we work, 
While Woggles wags his woolly tail. 


Ask what parts of the mouth are used in making 
this sound. Write up above the first square (se 
blackboard note) ‘‘ Lip and lip." Ask what 
| vowel is nearest to w in the place of its produc 
tion. When u is given as the answer, ask wh’ 
| these sounds are alike in the method of produc- 
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tion, and in what points they differ. Hang up 
again the Lloyd diagram of u, then draw quickly 
on the board the tongue position of w. Practise 
this sound, and ask whether or not there is vibra- 
tion in it. Write up the phonetic symbol under 
Lip and lip, and underline. 

4. I do not propose to deal with this sound 
If it is required to teach it, the most interesting 
way of arriving at it is to pronounce w and then 
unvoice it. 

0. Ask the class to place the tip of the tongue 
lightly under, and almost against, the upper teeth, 
and then force out the air between the tongue and 
the upper teeth. Ask for words in which the 
sound occurs, and stop the class if, and directly, 
б is given, asking for the difference between the 
two sounds. 

If $ is not given, obtain it by asking the class to 
produce 0 plus the vibration. Write up in the 
next square the symbols for these two sounds, under- 
lining the voiced consonant. Obtain the heading of 
“tongue and teeth” by questions. Give the follow- 
ing exercise, 05, 69, 05 ; 50, 50, $0, to be done without 
stopping between the sounds, and on one breath. 

Sentence for practice: Thirty thieves, thoroughly 
thrashed, thought theft thankless. 

s. Sixty serpents hissing sent Miss Cicily 
scuttling. 

Ask how s is produced, and when “ tongue 
and gum ” are given, write them down above the 
next square. Ask which part of the gum, 
whether fore or after gum. Refer to the chart 
of the mouth and note on the consonant chart 
' fore gum.” 

z. Ask if any one in the class can follow the 
course already laid down to produce from s a 
similar sound. When z is given, ask for the differ- 
ence in production, and write up the symbol, under- 
lining it. The class might be asked to make up a 
sentence introducing z very often. Practice szszszsz, 
as with 0%, 65, 69. 

1 Instruct the class to produce z, then to point 
the tip of the tongue towards the upper fore gum and 
force the air out between tongue and gum. This 
should give without much delay 4. Proceed as іп 
the treatment of other fricatives, taking (1) the tongue 
position, (2) where in the squared diagram it must be 
placed, (3) whether it is voiced or пої; (4) write in the 

symbol for this sound, underlining it. Sentences 
may be suggested, and the familiar Round and round 
the rugged rock given. 

§. Ships shun shelving shoals. 

Ask for the first sound in the words of this sentence, 
and obtain by questions the position of the tongue 
when producing it. Or, ask the class to pronounce 
$, and, allowing the breath to continue escaping, 
gradually to draw the tip of the tongue backward 
along the gum. Stop them instantly when f is given. 
Ask any two pupils to draw on the board their idea 
of the position of the tongue in pronouncing this 
sound. Ask where the breath passes out, and take 
all the fricatives learnt hitherto in order to determine 
the path of the breath. Ask what the division in 
which § is to be placed shall be called. Give the 
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word *'palate,". explaining generally the formation of 
the mouth'from front to back. Ask what part of it is 
touched by the toague in pronouncing $. Ask 
whether it is vibrated or not. Give the symbol, 
placing it under **tongue and fore palate.” Ask for 
a few words in which this sound occurs. Supposing 
ships \s given, write the word on the blackboard thus: 
{-1рѕ, the symbol in coloured chalk, the rest in white 
chalk ; thus also §-adow, ha-{, cat-V. 

2. Ask whether the last sound has a vibrated 
"brother" (the word is Miss Dale’s). Get 3 pro- 
duced correctly. Give as an exercise (3, $3, (3, 05; 
55, 30, 31; 5), 5); Z, 3, % 5. Ask for a description cf the 
two front palate sounds. Ask for words illustrating 3. 
Write up 3, underlined, in its proper place. Again, 
such words as ¢reasuve may be written up thus: 
trea-3-ure, cadge as cad-3. 

j. Beginning with w, go through the fricatives 
already learnt, asking the class how the tongue moves 
from 65 to $3. Ask them to keep their tongues at 
the $5 position, then ridge up very slightly the back of 
it, moving the whole tongue back a little. Get a clear 
j ask fora drawing of it, some words illustrating it, 
the path of the breath, whether there is or is not 
vibration, where j is produced, and write up the 
symbol under * tongue and middle palate," under- 
lining it to show vibration. 

h. Finally, ask whether any other sound of the 
same kind as those already learnt of the conson- 
ants can be produced farther back. Give a set 
of words beginning with h, pronouncing them 
with and without h, and ask where the difference 
lies. Lie in wait for anyone who says an 
'' aitch,"" and ask whether High Holborn is cor- 
rectly pronounced aitch-igh, aitch-olborn. Ask 
where the sound is produced. Revert to whut 
has been said about the space between the glottal 
chords. What happens when the air passes out 
between the chords well opened, then nearly 
closed, then nearly but not quite fully open. Point 
out the rubbing of the air against the nearly 
open chords. Under the heading ‘‘ glottis ’’ put 
the symbol h. 

Lesson V. 

GENERAL REVISION OF THE FRicarivEs.— Put 
up a set of the Lloyd diagrams of the tongue posi- 
tions for the fricatives. 

A set of these is to be found in Messrs. Scholle 
and Smith's book on Phonetics (Blackie). 

Beneath these put up the Lloyd diagrams of 
the vowel tongue positions. Ask the class to 
sound each set, and compare the two. Get by 
questions and guidance the difference of mouth- 
closing, the comparatively large cavities in the 
mouth for the vowels, the great narrowing for 
the fricatives. Ask what the common factor of 
the vowels is, what the common factor of the 
sounds last taught. Do not give the name frica- 
tive yet. 

EXERCISES.—(a) Take the pairs, f, v; 6,6; 5, 2; 
$ 5; and pronounce each pair in one breath, altern- 
ating between voiced and unvoiced sounds. 

(b) Ask for words in which w, f, v, &c., occur. 

(c) Write up the symbols for the various frica- 
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tives and ask what .sounds they represent; then 
give the chalk to one or more. members of the 
class, and dictate sounds. 

(d) If desired, the following may be set as 
homework :. Give, with diagram, the position of 
lips, teeth, tongue in pronouncing w, f, v, &c., 
together with an explanation of the passage of 
the breath, and whether vibration takes place Or 
not. 

(e) The following doggerel contains all the 
fricátive sounds : 

Shameless, five thieves one winter's eve 
. Steal from a church the chalice, host, 

With laughs the holy precincts leave, 

. When see! A fiery, threatening ghost 

Rises athwart their path and sighs 

While others wail the yews beneath 
‘And writhe before them, till their cries 

Send shudders o'er the furze-strewn heath. 


BLACKBOARD NotTes.—I am indebted to Messrs. 
Scholle and Smith for the idea of the gradual 
classification of consonant sounds and the con- 
struction of the chart. I refer interested readers 
to their book on Phonetics. Whether they, in 
turn, have borrowed the idea, I cannot say. 
_After the sound ‘‘f’’ has been given, tell the 
class that it might be well to arrange the new 
sounds in some way or other, and recall the fact 
that the map of the tongue positions worked 
out with the tongue travelling from the front 
of the mouth to the back. Say that you will 
travel from the front speech-organs backwards. 
Draw on the board first only three lines, as in 
Fig. 4, and add the other lines as needed. 


Teeth and 
| Lip 


f v 


| 
| 


Fic. 4. 


When the lesson on the fricatives is finished, 
the left side of the board will appear as in Fig. 5, 
the right as given below: 


T Tongue | Tongue | Tongue 
Lip and | Lipand | ^ 21806 Tongue and and and Glotti 
Lip Teeth Teeth and Gum| Fore Middle Back ces 
Palate Palate | Palate | 
w |fvi0S9|sz1i|ll 3] j | | h 
| 
| | | 
Fic. 5 
w. Whale, woman. | S. Miss, six. 
f. Fellow, cough. | 2. Zebra, gaze. 
v, Victor, | |. | 1. Round. 
Ө. Theology. | | {. Shop. 
9. Though. ` 3. Pleasure. 
' ! j. Yacht 
h. High. 
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LESSON VI.—THE PLOSIVES. 


Apparatus required.—Chart of speech organs. 
Coloured chalks. 


Sounds to be taught: p, b, t, d, k, g. 

p. Ask what sound comes at the beginning of 
Peter Pan. How is this sound produced? Would 
you say it belonged to the same class as w, f, v, 
s, z, &c.? Why not? Does the air pass out 
continuously, either with free passage or with 
forced passage? Could you go on producing the 


sound as an unbroken sound? -How would 
you describe the sound? Do the chords 
vibrate ? 


Draw a line under the fricatives. Ask whether 
p will fit into any of the. perpendicular divisions 
already drawn. Place p under lip and lip sounds. 
Ask for some words in which the sound occurs. 
Give as an exercise Peter Piper picked, &c. 

b. Tell the class to put their lips in the same 
position as for p, but to vibrate the vocal chords 
when producing the sound. Write up the symbol 
for the sound next to p, and underline it to 
show vibration. Ask for some words in which 
the sound occurs. Give a series of words, such 
as cap, cab; pat, bat; prick, brick; cabbage and 
captain; and ask in which the sound is voiced, 
and in which unvoiced. Pronounce in one breath 
p, bp, bp, bp, b. 

t. Tricky trial trips on motor-tricycles with 
treacherous tyres tired Tom Tiddler till Triscuit 
entirely restored his training. 

How is t produced? Has it anything in com- 
mon with p? Is it voiced or not? Can anyone 
draw a diagram of the tongue position when this 
sound is produced? Into which square of the 
chart will t fit? How does the tongue move after 
this sound is produced? Write up the symbol 
for t. 

d. Is it possible to produce the sound t and at 
the same time add vibration of the chords? What 
is the result? Into which square shall we fit it? 
How shall we show that the sound 1s vibrated, 
differing in this way only from t? Give some 
words, if possible a sentence, in which every word 
begins with d. Give the following exercise: td, 
dt, td, dt, tttt, dddd. What happens to the fol- 
lowing words if you unvoice the first consonant: 
Dell, die, din, den, dame, dip? and to the fol- 
lowing if you voice the final consonant: Cat, sat, 
mat, bat? 

k. Tell the form to produce the sound j, and 
note the position of the tongue. When some such 
answer as ‘‘ middle of the tongue against the 
middle of the palate ’’ is given, ask whether there 
is a complete closing of the mouth by the tongue? 
Ask for a rough diagram on the board of the 
production of j. Now tell the form to ridge up 


the tongue so as to get complete closing, at the 


same time forcing the air to break an opening. 
After a little trying, the sound k should be given. 
I have found myself that it is difficult to pass 
from j to g direct. The voiced ј becomes un- 
voiced k. Place this sound in its square, asking 
whether it is vibrated, and in what words it 
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occurs; then ask for the vibrated brother. Write 
up the symbol, and underline. Exercise by pro- 
nouncing k, g, k, g, k, g. 

Lesson VII. 


Tell the class to listen carefully and compare 
the various groups of sound you have had. Give 
a series of vowels, humming each one separately, 
then a series of fricatives, then the plosives. 

How do the vowels differ from such sounds as 
f, v, w, s, §? What is the common character- 
istic of p, b, t, d, k, g? Ask for a good name for 
f, v, w, &c. (I have found that this gave some 
little difficulty, until I compared the course of the 
air in the vowels to water flowing freely through 
a large pipe, varying in thickness, but always 


broad, and the f, v, w sounds to the same amount | 


of water turned into a very narrow pipe. I then 
ask what difference in the sound there would be, 
to which I generally get the answer that in the 
small pipe the water would rush or hiss. I ask 
how this hissing is produced, and get the answer 
that it is because the water rubs against the sides 
of the pipe. Lrom this to RUB-SOUNDS, 


TEACHERS' NOTES ON BRITISH 
| HISTORY, 1688-1906.1 


By C. S. FranENsipE, M.A. (Oxon.). 


and |, 


IV.—THE REVOLUTIONARY AND NAPOLEONIC AGE, | 


1783-1815. 


HE period we now approach is exceptionally 
bewildering for several good reasons. 
First, it includes a very large number of 

great movements, scattered over a wide arca, 
going on.side by side with great rapidity, and 
with intricate mutual interactions : this makes the 
history hard to follow at all, and still harder to see 
clearly. Secondly, these movements are compara- 
tively recent, and are intimately connected with 
the world in which we live: hence they are hard 
to judge dispassionately. And, thirdly, just be- 
cause the period is so interesting in both senses— 
that is, it is entertaining and it concerns ourselves 
—it has been more written about than any other 
period : hence it is the harder to choose one's 
guide and the necessary correctives to one's chosen 
guide. The most recent and authoritative account 
in English is, of course, that contained in the two 
volumes (vols. viii. and іх.) of the '' Cambridge 
Modern History," which deal with the '' French 
Revolution ” and ‘‘ Napoleon "' respectively; and 
these are indispensable to the serious student. But 
for school work one needs also some more ele- 
mentary guidance; and with some diffidence | 
venture to mention three synoptic books which not 
only furnish useful summaries and hints on group- 
ing facts, but also give explicit references to 
accessible books: 


(1) C. H. K. Marten: Syllabus of British History.. 


Part ix., 1760-1815. (Eton College: Spottiswoode and 
Co., 1s. 6d.) The four parts vi. to ix., 1485-1815, 


1 The third article in this series appeared in Tug ScuoorL 
June, 1907, рр. 219, 220. 


. History, 1789-1815. 
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thence to the word fricatives is an easy transi- 
tion.) | 
Are the p, b, k sounds rub-sounds? Is the flow 
of air continuous? Why not? What shall we 
call them? (BuRST-souNDS is suggested, from 
which we get to plosives.) | 
Exercises a, b, c, and d of Lesson V. may be 
set with such changes as are necessary. The fol- 
lowing doggerel contains an assortment of 
plosives : | 
Pat bought a brick to deaden Mike, 
Mike got a boot old Pat to strike, 
Mike appeared deadened by Pat's brick, | 
The boot caught Pat, though he'd bobbed down. Quick. 
*Then popped up a bobby and took the trick.' 
I have found that many boys take considerable 
interest in making up, out of school, sentences or 
rhymes to illustrate the various sounds. Need Í 
say this is a most valuable exercise? 2E 
BLACKBOARD NorEs.— Draw a line under the 
fricatives before going on to plosives. Place the 
symbols in colour in their respective squares, un» 
derlining the vibrated sounds. | 


also be had in boards at 6s. net. Good blackboard charts 
and suggestive, unhackneyed quotations; blank pages for 
additional notes. » 

(2) О. H. Riciiagpsos : Syllabus of Continental History, 
476-1870. (Boston and London: Ginn, 3s. 6d.) Useful 
alternative book references; blank pages for additional 
notes. | 

(3) J. S. LiNpsEev: Students’ Note-book of European 
(Cambridge: Heffer, 2s. net; better 
interleaved, 3s. net.) Select classified book-lists of Euro- 
pean history and numerous synopses, including a graphic 
war-diagram of the period. P 

The period finds a very definite ending in the 
Battle of Waterloo and the Congress of Vienna; 
but it has no such definite beginning. The meet- 
ing of the French States-General, May sth, 1789, 


. makes an excellent starting-point for France, but 


it is not until some vears later that the new im- 
pulses thus focussed and expressed attain Euro- 
pean importance. For British and General Euro- 


‘pean history the year 1789 is hardly a date at all. 


In Britain the great dividing line is 1783, when 
the younger Pitt takes charge of the Government 
and begins to pull his country out of the slough 
into which it has been plunged by the American 
Revolution; and after that the first divide is 
reached when his ten years of peace are ended by 
the outbreak of the Anglo-French War in 1793. 
So, too, on the Continent, the recent activities of 
the philosopher-kings and the old jealousies among 


the Eastern Powers about Poland, Sweden, and 


Turkey, are the chief matters of moment until, at 
any rate, the death of Leopold II. in 1792, or even 
until the final partition of Poland three years later. 
This latter event coincides roughly with the emer- 
gence of Napoleon Bonaparte, whose personality 
dominates the rest of our period. The next 
twentv ycars fall quite naturally and inevitably 
into divisions based on the phases of the quarrel 


between Napoleon and Great Britain. 
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_ 4. British Histor 
(i) Pitt’s Ten Years’ Peace, 1783-93. 
(1) MINISTERIAL Position: King’s own choice (compare 
and contrast Bute and North); importance of General 


Election of 1784; was Pitt Whig or Tory? Relations with 
Fox and Burke; Regency Question, 1788-9 (compare 1688). 


(2) Home Measures: Freer Trade (lower duties; com- 
mercial arrangements with Ireland and France); Roman 
Catholic Relief in England and Ireland; proposals for 
Parliamentary Reform and Slavery Abolition (Wilberforce). 


(3) InpustRIAL REVOLUTION (agriculture; iron and tex- 
tile processes; canals; steam) begins to take effect and 
helps Pitt's recuperative work in finance; Adam Smith. 


Pitt’s India Act, 1784; Impeach- 
1788-95; Botany Bay, 1788; 


(4) COLONIAL AFFAIRS: 
ment of Warren Hastings, 


Nootka Sound Affair, 1790; Canada Act, 1791. 
(s) FoREIGN AFFAIRS: Commercial Treaty with Ver- 
gennes, 1786; Triple Alliance, 1788. Varying attitudes to 


French Revolution: Burke's ‘‘ Reflections °’;  Paine's 


“ Rights of Man." 


(ii) Revolutionary War, 1793-1809. 

(1) Coxpitioxns оғ War: Great Britain fails on Euro- 
pean mainland (especially Brittany and Netherlands), but 
wins naval victories (even in the year of mutinies, 1797), 
and outside Europe acquires territory (temporarily) at 
expense of France and her European allies (which? 
where ?), and (permanently) at expense of France's Indian 
allies (which ?). 

N.B.—Ho we, 
Wellesley. 

(2 Home CowsEQuENcES OF War: New Tory Party 
(“Оа Whigs”); gagging legislation; social distress; 
financial pressure; Irish disaffection, culminating in the 
Ninety-Eight and in the Union of 1801. 

N.B.—Compare and contrast Scottish Union. 


Jervis, Duncan, Nelson, <Abercromby, 


(3) PEACE OF AMIENS, 1802: terms; why was peace 


made then and not earlier? 


(v) The Napoleonic War, 1803-15. 


(1) Reasons FoR War: Malta v. Germany. 


(2) MINISTERIAL Succession: Addington, Pitt, Fox, 


1806; then secondary personages. 
N.B.—Ministerial crisis of 1807 (compare 1783-4). 


(3) Mopes oF NarorkEowN's ATTACK: (a) direct invasion 


(frustrated at Trafalgar, 1805, and at Copenhagen, 1807) ; 
(b) Continental System (methods and motives). Hence the 
Anglo-American war of 1812. 

(4) Moves oF ATTACKING Napoleon: subsidies, sporadic 
expeditions (Netherlands, Italy, Egypt), Peninsular War 
(1308-14), Waterloo Campaign (1815). 

(5) RESULTS OF THE GREAT War: heavy financial 
burden, involving social unrest; great territorial gains, 
both Colonial and Indian (enumerate). 

N.B.—British Map-work (sce especially the British 


historical atlases of Robertson and Reich): turnpike roads 
and canals constructed in British Isles, 1760-1815; Ireland 
in 1798; India, 1783-1819 (Hastings, Wellesley); Cam- 


paigns in dem War; Waterloo Campaign. 
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B. Foreign History. 
(i) Royal and Anti-Royal Revolutions, 1780-92. 


(1) CENTRAL Europe. Тһе Emperor Joseph ПІ. ° 
attempt to exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria is frus- 
trated by the Fürstenbund, headed by Frederick II. (who 
dies in 1786); and his attempts at internal reform lead to 
risings in Hungary, Bohemia, and Belgium. His 
successor, Leopold 11. (1790-2), checks Prussia and re- 
presses disorder, but fails to preserve peace with France. 

N.B.—Tangle of Northern Wars, 1787-91. 


(2) FRENCH REVOLUTION (to be continually compared and 


contrasted with British revolutions): American ideas, 
philosophy, bankruptcy, class grievances, political ideals: 
Notables (1787), States-General (May, 1789), National 


Assembly (June, 1789), Legislative Assembly (October, 
1791), Convention (September, 1792); Constitution of 
1791; Clubs and Mob. Party competitions and threats of 
foreign intervention lead to foreign wars and abolition of 
monarchy (1792), and to execution of King (1793). 
N.B.—Marie Antoinette, Mirabeau. 
(3) FRANco-CENTRAL RELATIONS : 
(1791)—ineffective because of  Austro-Prussian 
answered by offer of ‘‘ Liberty to Peoples.” 


Declaration of Pilnitz 
rivalrv— 


(iv) First and Second Coalitions, 1793-1801. 


(1) First Соллтох, 1793-5: Prussia, preoccupied 
with Second and Third Partitions of Poland, is slack in 
war against France, makes peace at Basel in 1795, and 
makes alliance in 1796; Austria, left alone and crushed 
by Bonaparte’s campaign of 1796, makes peace at Campo- 
Formio, 1797. 


N.B.—Circle of Republics round France, 1796-7. 


(2) FaituRE oF Directory (1795-9) during Bonaparte's 
absence in Egypt (reasons for attempt and failure). 


(3) SEconp Coatition: Austria renews war early іп 
1799 with help of Russia; at first successful; but Bona- 
parte’s return is followed by establishment of Consulate 
(18 Brumaire, 1799) and the great victories of Bonaparte 
and Moreau in 1800, which lead up to peace at Lunéville, 
1801. 

N.B.—Paul I.’s Armed Neutrality, 1800-1: Alexander 1. 


(vi) The Napoleonic Empire, 1804-15. 

(1) THE ЕккЕхон EMPIRE: 

reforms, external 
feeling. 


methods, internal 
Napoleon’s Corsican clan 


its bases, 
expansion ; 


CoaLiTION, 1804-7: Austria crushed at 

Austerlitz, 1805; Prussia (temporising policy) at Jena, 

1806; Russia conciliated at Tilsit, 1807. Terms. 
N.B.—Dissolution of Roman Empire, 1806. 


(2) THIRD 


(3) NarorgoN's Seconp MarriaGe follows Austria's 
defeat in 1809 and, together with Poland and Continental 
System, leads to invasion of Russia, 1812. 


(4) Коскти Coarition, 1813-14: development as re- 
gards members, objects, and steadiness. Metternich, 
Castlereagh, Talleyrand, and the First Abdication of 
Napoleon, 1814. 


(5) Tne HvNpbRED Days AND THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA: 
bases of settlement—gainers and losers? 


N.B.—European  Map-work especially, Putzger's 
* Historischen Schulatlas "): Europe (especially France 
and Germany) in 1790, 1797, 1802, 1812, 1815; Bonaparte: 
Campa gns in 1706, 1799, 1805, 1812, 1813, 1814. ` 
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REVISED VIEWS: IN- HISTORY.! 
_ By A. J: Evans, M.A. 
| I. 


HE task which was tacitly imposed by the 
T nation on the Tudor family was to save it 

: from a repetition of the Wars of the 
Roses. That involved the removal of the causes 
and of the occasion. The causes were '' want of 
governance," and the wealth and warlike tend- 
encies óf the nobles. The occasion was the failure 
of undoubted heirs to the throne. Therefore the 
central government must be strengthened, what 
were left of the nobles reduced in wealth and 
power, and the royal family must increase. The 
first twelve years of Henry VII.’s reign saw six 
. sessions of Parliament. These recognised Henry 
as King, and gave statutory sanction to the juris- 
diction of the Privy Council, which, under the 
name of Star Chamber, had been doing work 
under Edward IV. They made '' maintenance ”’ 
illegal. Later years saw the establishment of 
other prerogative courts, the Court of Requests, 
a creation of Wolsey's for cheap and speedy jus- 
tice, the Council of the North, the Council of 
the Welsh marches, and the High Commission 
Court for ecclesiastical matters. All these were 
popular, because they were directed against local 
magnates, and protected the poor and needy. So 
the Tudor ‘‘ despotism " was slowly established. 
But could it last? Would the family survive? If 
there were no male heirs two evils threatened— 
civil war and absorption into a foreign house, as 
had been the fate of Burgundy and Brittany in 
the fifteenth century, two countries with which 
England had intimate relations. From 1509 until 
1537 there was no heir to the throne. Henry 
VIII. alone stood between his people and, on the 
one hand, anarchy, on the other, subjection to 
the house of Valois or Habsburg. This period of 
painful suspense explains the reign, and accounts 
for the occasion which brought about the politico- 


. ecclesiastical ‘‘ reformation.” While there were 


hopes of an heir by Catherine of Aragon, Wolsey 
might play the diplomat, and think he was the 
makeweight in Europe, whereas in truth he was 
but the balance index. Parliament need not meet, 
for the King was rich, either with the spoils of 
the nobles left by Henry VII., or with the 
‘loans ’’ and gifts which Henry VIII. could col- 


lect from the wealthy. But when the Pope could’ 


not or would not pronounce the sentence which 
would allow Henry to marry someone more likely 
than Catherine to give the kingdom an heir, Par- 
liament was summoned, and helped the King, 
So far as statutes were necessary, to cut the 
connection with Rome, and give to the country a 
position of '' splendid isolation." 

It is not until we reach the reign of Henry VIII. 
that we can get a general view of medieval Church 
matters. The work of our first '' Long Parla- 
ment ” (1329-36) was comparatively casy, because 
it was only the end of a long controversy. The 


l The first article appeared in the October number ог Tig SCHOOL 
WOoRLD. 
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Synod of Whitby. (664) had brought the Churches 
of the British Isles into conformity with the 
usages of ‘. Rome,’’-1.e., of. Western Europe. 
Gradually, беге as elsewhere, the authority of 
the Pope had grown, and the English Church 
formed but a part of the ©“ Catholic " Church. 
With the growth of a strong kingship under Wil- 
liam I., and the realisation by Hildebrand (Pope 
Gregory VII., 1073-85) and others of the inherent 
separateness of Church and State, the two organ- 
isations stood out one against the other, each 
claiming to be the guardian and ruler of men. 
Hence the erection of separate ecclesiastical courts 


and the growth of the '' canon "" as distinct from - 


the * common '" law. Hence the struggle over 
investitures (Henry I. and Anselm), over jurisdic- 
tion (Henry II. and Becket), over taxation (Ed- 
ward I. and Winchelsey, 1297). Hence, too, 
when the Papacy was under the influence of our 
French enemy, the Statutes of Provisors and 
Premunire. All these and many minor points 
(e.g., the use of the assise of Darrein’s Present- 
ment) are but part of a long political contest, 
which has no connection whatever with theology. 
It was ended, or at least took quite other forms, 
when Henry VIII., with Parliamentary sanction, 
became practically Pope as well as King. Church 
and State in England henceforth have different 
relations from anything that had been seen before. 
Henceforward, too, there is a struggle, lasting 
over a century, as to the theology, forms of 
worship, and even later the form of government, 
of the now independent and isolated English 
Church. Regarded, therefore, from these points 
of view, avoidance of anarchy, acquisition of an 
undoubted heir, and the establishment of a new 
‘‘ papacy ° and new theologies, Henry’s execu- 
tions have a reason, if not a justification. 
Yorkists, unfaithful queens and their adherents, 
Papalists and Protestants, are the categories 
under which we may group all the victims of 
Henry's “ wrath." 

Henry VII. reigned twenty-four years; Henry 
VIII., thirty-eight; Elizabeth, forty-five; Edward 
VI. and Mary between them covered only eleven. 
Those eleven years are as important as the eleven 
of Charles I.'s personal government and the 
eleven of the ‘‘ Commonwealth." The Tudor 
despotism failed: the country was governed at 
first by nobles related to the royal family (Som- 
erset), then by nobles who wanted to be related 
to the royal family (Dudley), then by a woman 
who showed by her marriage she was Habsburg, 
not Tudor, and in 1558 it looked as if England 
were to be a province of Spain. In the same year 
it also looked as if Scotland were to be a province 
of France. Where was the hope of ‘‘ Great 
Britain,’’ for which the Tudors had worked? And 
then a '' miracle’’ happened. Mary Tudor and 
Francis П. of France died childless. England 
and Scotland were free again, and fifty ycars after, 
‘Great Britain '' began to be. In religious ques- 
tions these eleven years saw a rushing into 
extreme Protestantism, coupled with a completion 
of the plunder which half disendowed the Church 
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and established a new nobility, and then as violent 
a reaction to ‘‘ Popery.’’ Both were disliked by 
moderate Englishmen, and each in turn was hated 
by the extremists who suffered. No wonder that 
Elizabeth found it not very difficult to adopt a via 
media. 

Such are the views on the Tudor rule and the 
ecclesiastical revolution of their time that are now 
generally adopted. There is no assumption that 
any one theology is right or wrong. There is nc 
opportunitv for offending any who are not blind 
to the possibility of others having something to say 
for their religious views. Religion is seen to be 
а moving force, yet it is not the only force. 
Dynastic and national desires are inextricably 
mingled. We subscribe neither to Foxe's ‘‘ Book 
of Martyrs " nor to the martyrologies on the 
other side. The people who suffered were not, 
as a rule, simple souls who wanted only to live 
a quiet life, according to the truth as they con- 
ceived it. They were ecclesiastical statesmen who 
burnt and were burnt according to the views of 
their day, as cabinets are raised and ejected in 
our day by votes of the House of Commons. 
Hallam is still useful for his facts. But he cannot 
understand. He wonders at Protestants perse- 
cuting, and calls it ''the original sin of the 
reformed Churches ’’—because in his ''gentle- 
manly '' and legal indifference to theologies of all 
kinds, he cannot understand that until the end of 
the seventeenth century everyone, except a very 
few, believed it their duty and privilege to enforce 
the ‘‘truth,’’ and regarded ''toleration " as the 
work of the devil Besides, confining himself 
strictly to ‘‘ constitutional " history, he does not 
see that every “© persecuting "' statute of Elizabeth 
was a weapon drawn against what most English- 
men thought was an attack from Rome. 

For this period Motley's '' Rise of the Dutch 
Republic ’’ has been the most popular book. Why 
has no publisher thought it worth while to bring 
out a cheap edition of the sequel, in which Motley, 
having learnt his art, becomes more of a true 
historian? In that sequel is an interesting account 
of the fight of the Spanish Armada, and of the 
part the Dutch took in it. Besides this, our naval 
historians have recently taught us that it was not 
entirely the work of storms, that the Armada was 
defeated. English sailors and English ships were 
better than the Spanish, quite apart from the hope- 
less moral confusion on board the Spanish fleet. 

With the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the 
English Church and State may be regarded as 
practically independent and secure. Then began 
the controversy of the seventeenth century. 
Should the English Church tend more towards 
Rome or at least towards Arminianism, or towards 
Geneva? Should her theology be less or more Pro- 
testant? Should her form of worship be ornate or 
simple? Should her government be episcopal or 
presbyterian? Or should she split into independent 
Churches, self-governing, though with friendly 
relations one to the other, i.e., should she be 
congregational? W'ere these matters of divine 
right and of binding obligation, or were they 
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merely matters of expediency? Such were the 
questions that began to be asked even at the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, and that were the 
cause of conflict and even civil war under the 
Stuarts. Hallam knows only the names, and 
seems to imagine they came in merely as dis- 
turbing factors in the struggle in which he is 
interested, between Crown and Commons. Не 
does not realise that it was only because the King 
and Court encouraged Arminianism and appointed 
Arminians to the  bishoprics," and because 
Arminians therefore exalted the kingly preroga- 
tive, and, on the other hand, because the gentry, 
being mostly Puritan-minded and wishing to 
oppose the ''Romish '" tendencies, exalted the 
assembly in which their wishes could be voiced, 
viz., the House of Commons, that there came to be 
any conflict at all between Crown and Parliament. 

The question was not merely domestic. It was 
international, too. When James I. came to the 
English throne, that part of the Catholic Church 
which still obeyed Rome had effected a reformation 
at the Council of Trent, had defined her creed, 
and, under the lead of the Society of Jesus, was 
working the Counter-Reformation with much 
success. Spain had not even made a truce with 
the revolted Netherlands, and all Germany was 
simmering with religious conflict, which would 
have broken into war in 1610 if Henry IV. of 
France had not died then, and which did break 
into a Thirty Years’ War in' 1618. What would 
James I., who wished to be '' of Great Britain," 
do in this conflict, hesitating as he was between 
a wish to ally with Spain and a desire to help 
his Calvinistic son-in-law? How could a Puritan 
House of Commons grant him money until they 
knew on which side he would use it? And he 
could not tell an English assembly what Britain's 
policy was. 

Thus, the constitution was strained. The 
Stuarts tried prerogative ways of raising money, 
so as to avoid meeting Parliament. The gentry 
opposed those ways because they wanted Parlia- 
ment to meet. The judges were the arbiters in 
these fiscal questions, and, especially after the 
dismissal of Coke, they feared to oppose the 
King. And here Hallam is in his element, and 
we should follow him carefully for his facts and 
his legal arguments, but remember all the time 
that there is, behind all these '' petty ’’ disputes, 
an ecclesiastico-political conflict. 

It was in the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I. that Greater Britain began to be. Virginia 
began in 1607 with Jamestown, aristocratic and 
episcopal. The Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Hol- 
land and England in 1620, and founded Plymouth 


(E 


as a “civil body politic.” New England grew 
up from a  Puritan movement fleeing from 
per- 


Pro. | secution in England, and consisted of Con- 


gregational Churches, an intolerant theocracy. 
Roger Williams, driven thence, founded Rhode 
Island on the basis of religious liberty, as did also 
the Roman Catholic Lord Baltimore in Maryland. 
All these colonies had an influence on the struggle 
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in England, an influence which is almost entirely 
neglected in our text-books. 


A word should always be put in on behalf of - 


the Stuart Kings. They inherited traditions of 


Kings who governed, and whose Parliaments had . 


worked loyally and well with them. They knew 


that the Parliaments had followed Tudor Kings 


through the bewildering ecclesiastical and theolo- 
gical revolutions between 1529 and 1559. The 
Stuarts ruled over a Romanist Ireland, a Puritan 
Scotland, and an England divided in religious 
opinions. Which were they to follow? and why 
should not Englishmen be as docile as they had 
been? There was, as there always is, a mass of 
opinion mildlv religious, but indifferent to the 
zeal of either party, and the fall of each extreme 
was welcomed by the nation, Laud's fall equally 
with that of '' the Saints." 

Into the history of the war we need not enter. 
It should, of course, be studied with maps, and 
attention paid to the extent of influence of each 
party at various dates. A few points should be 
made clear. It was not all the Parliament that 
remained at Westminster. The loyal part went to 
Oxford and there claimed to be the Parliament. 
Oliver Cromwell did not begin to rule England until 
December, 1653. He was not even General-in- 
chief until after his Irish campaign. The Scottish 
authorities were the Church Assembly, much the 
more important, and the Parliament at Edinburgh. 
lt was these two who made the Solemn 
League and Covenant with the Westminster Par- 
liament. This document was a treaty, not to be 
confounded with the National Covenant of 1638. 
When Bills had passed the two Houses at West- 
minster during the Civil War, they became Ordin- 
ances. There was a Self-Denying Bill that ex- 
cluded members of Parliament from the army, 
but it did not pass. The Self-Denying Bill that 
did pass and become an Ordinance simply caused 
all members of Parliament who were officers to 
resign, but said nothing about the future. The 
Westminster Assembly of Divines was a committee, 
mostly of clergymen, nearly all Presbyterian- 
minded, whom the Westminster Parliament con- 
sulted on matters of religion. They could only 
give their advice, and it was not always taken. 

It is not worth discussion whether Charles I.'s 
trial and execution was legal or constitutional. 
It was an event in the middle of a revolution. 


Whether it was wise, or morally defensible, &c., | 


may be discussed. When Charles I. was dead, the 
remnant of the House of Commons ruled at West- 
minster. They conquered Ireland and Scotland, 
and they conducted a commercial war with the 
United Netherlands. In 1653 they were ejected 
by their General-in-chief. Oliver Cromwell then 
asked the Congregational Churches in 
country to nominate persons who should form 
a Constituent Assembly, i.e., an assembly 
to make ‘а constitution for the country, 
as the framers of Magna Carta, Provisions 
of Oxford, and Ordinances of 1310 had done. 
Cromwell and his officers chose from this list and 
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Little or Barebones Parliament, .because опе 
of its prominent members (not the Speaker) was 
Praise (not Ргаіѕе-Соа: no Puritan was ever 
named by a phrase) Barbon (not Barebones). The 
meeting of this assembly marked the high tide of 
revolution; Kingship and the House of Lords 
having been abolished, these godly men would 
have disestablished and disendowed the Church 
and the lawyers. Then Oliver Cromwell stepped 
in and led the country back to its old constitution. 

First, in December, 1653, he and his officers 
made a constitution, the Instrument of Govern- 
ment, by which the three countries were united 
and were to be represented in a one-chamber 
Parliament which was to meet regularly. There 
was to be a Protector with a Council, and the 
Established Church, now  non-Episcopal, but 
chaotic, was provided with a short creed and a 
promise of settlement. Next, in May-June, 1657, 
Cromwell and his second Parliament between them 
made a new constitution, the Humble Petition 
and Advice, by which the Protectorate became 
hereditary, a House of Lords was added to the 
House of Commons, a Privy Council was to be 
nominated by the Protector, and the creed of the 
Established Church was made a little longer. 
Then, in September, 1658, Oliver died, and after 
twenty-one months of confusion, the restoration 
was completed, so far as it ever went, by the 
substitution of the Stuart for the Cromwell house, 
and the restoration of the old creeds, forms of 
worship and of government to the Established 
Church. Only. the made constitution vanished. 
'* So far as it went." But the events of 1642-60 
had changed the nature of things. Kingship was 
restored, and in the old house, but not the king- 
ship by divine right which the Tudors had pos- 
sessed and which the Stuarts had proclaimed. 

Passive obedience might be preached in Episco- 
palian pulpits, but Charles II. knew that this 
obedience had limits in the direction of Rome and 
prerogative taxation. The Parliament was 1е- 
stored, and even the three Parliaments, for Ireland 
and Scotland had Home Rule again, but it was a 
Parliament that had come to stay, and even 
become annual. The Great Contract which had 
been muddled in James I.'s time was now prac- 
tically made, and Charles II. was always in want 
of money. Clarendon might think he was another 
Burleigh, but he proved to be a new institution, 
a detachable Minister, who was '' slipped ” by the 
King when he was disliked by the House of 
Commons. The Privy Council was restored, but 
it soon became unworkable, and was replaced for 
practical purposes by what we may by anticipa- 
tion call a ‘‘ Cabinet." The only institutions really 
restored were Episcopacy and the Prayer Book, 
and, for a time, everyone who did not agree 
to these was treated as a rebel. Presbyterians 
and .Congregationalists were driven from the 
livings from which they had but recently driven 
the Episcopalians, and laws were passed to punish 
what had always been illegal—worship separate 
from that of the parish churches. 


added others, and the assembly has been called the | Charles II.'s reign is a period of great changes, 
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made quietly. "The, taxation :9& the clergy, which . 
had been a burning; question )n^1297,. was settled 


by a verbal concordat between:the Chancellor and 


the Archbishop. .The- appropriation of supplies · 


by the House of Commons (a matter far more 
important than: the grant). was made permanent, 
because Charles. did not .want the money needed 
for the war to. be seized to pay his private debts. 
A Civil List-was established. A-.Habeas Corpus 
Act was passed, not to introduce the tse of writs 
with ‘that name, but to provide penalties against 
evasion thereof. Attainders became things of the 
past; even impeachments began to grow rusty, as 
may be shown by. the elaborate arguments about 
the machinery thereof in. Danby's Case. The 


payment of wages to members of the House of 


Commons by their constituents, which had been 
necessary in the early years to induce men to 
undertake the irksome business, which had been 
the cause of some unwillingness of boroughs to 
return members, but which, with the desire, grow- 
ing from the times of the Tudors, to get for one- 
self, or for one's political protégés, seats in the 
House, had gradually declined, now came finally to 
an end. It gave the opportunity for the King to 
ease his relations with the House by distributing 
pensions and favours, a method of '' influence ” 
which grew steadily until, in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, it was partly abolished, 
because of the increasing indignation felt by the 
party which at any given time happened to be 
out of office. 

But, above all, the reign of Charles II. 
is the period of the ‘‘ Popish Plot," not Oates’s 
imaginary one, but the real intention of the 
King to restore, if possible, the religion of his 
mother, himself, his brother, his cousin, Louis 
XIV. of France, and of Ireland, to supremacy in 
England and Scotland. Hence his attempts at 
'' toleration,"' by which orthodox Nonconformists 
gained fitful relief, and even the ‘‘ Friends,” whom 
those Nonconformists had so bitterly '''perse- 
cuted " in their day of power in England, old 
and new. We need not go over the story. The 
design failed, at first because Charles was deter- 
mined '' never to go on his travels again,’’ and 
then because James was willing to do so rather 
than undertake what was impossible. In 1688 
William of Orange invaded the country with the 
connivance of the '' Whigs." James II. became 
legally dead, his son was assumed to be an im- 
postor, his heir succeeded, Mary, and she would 
not reign except conjointly with her husband. 
The revolution was checked. There was no 
change. A new question had arisen and been 
solved: Would we have a ‘‘ Popish’’ King? An 
“ Exclusion " Bill had been proposed in 1678, and 
after ten years was passed. A ‘‘ Whig”? was 
one whose zeal for Protestantism was a little more 
than his loyalty to the royal house, a '' Тогу” 
was one whose Protestant zeal was a little less. 
The decision cost blood and money. We need do 
no more than mention Killiecrankie and La Hogue 
to prove that point. The '' Revolution of 1688 "' 


was neither '' bloodless ’’ nor a '' revolution. "' 


CONTINENTAL CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS.! 


ISS BARGER'S account of the continuation 
schools is opportune in the date of its 
appearance, especially in view of Clause 8 

in the Education (Scotland) Bill before the House 
of Commons last session, a clause which em- 
powers school boards to make bye-laws requir- 
ing the attendance at continuation classes until 
the age of seventeen of young persons ** who are 
not otherwise receiving a suitable education." 
Her account of these classes is valuable, as show- 
ing what sort of education is found to be '' suit- 
able '" for evening classes in such enlightened 
centres as Baden, where continuation schools are 
compulsory both for boys and girls, and in 
Zürich, where they are voluntary. Miss Barger 
is not correct in saying (p. 13) that Baden is the 
only German State where attendance is compul- 
sory for girls. It is compulsory now over the 
whole of Bavaria, in Würtemberg, in Waldeck 
and Saxe-Meiningen. In other respects the 
account is not only accurate but eminently 
readable. 

Continuation schools in Baden were first estab- 
lished by the State in 1874; from the first they 
have been compulsory both for boys and girls. 
Every child on leaving the elementary school at 
the age of fourteen, unless it passes to some 
higher school, has to attend continuation classes 
for three hours a week, the boys for two years 
and the girls for one. With us those who most 
need this further education are just those who do 
not voluntarily seek it, and thc first grcat advan- 
tage of the compulsory system is that they are 
saved from themselves. The next advantage, 
very clearly brought out by Miss Barger, is that 
the continuation school does not have to repeat 
the work of the elementary school. This pre 
sents a striking contrast to the condition ol 
things at home. The third advantage is that 
employers are forced to allow their young em- 
ployces to attend, and as the organisation oi 
classes is according to occupation, the hours can 
be arranged to suit the convenience of emplovers: 
e.g., baker apprentices attend in the afternoon, 
when the rounds for the day are over, and young 
girls in domestic service have classes in the 
morning. 

The subjects of instruction have direct bearing 
upon the daily employment of the pupil; Miss 
Barger shows how this is carried out in country 
districts and in the trade schools, and incidentally 
shows how these continuation schools have 
operated to preserve and develop local industries 
in large villages and country towns. For girls 
the course provided is wholly domestic and 
literary; the State evidently dces not favour the 
idea of training women for commerce. The 
discipline is freer and more friendly than in the 
elementary school, as it should be. Miss Barger 
noted only one case of forcible ejection. One 


1 “Continuation School Work in the Grand Duchy of Raden and i» 
Canton Zürich.’ By Florence E. Barger. 34 pp. Board of Education: 
Educational Pamphlets, No. 6. 
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shudders to think what discipline would be in 
England if compulsion were introduced and the 
schools were flooded with unwilling pupils. The 
experience of Scotland will be more relevant for 
us than that of Baden, for your German boy is 
marvellously organisable when compared with his 
English coeval. 

Zürich has tackled the problem on voluntary 
lines. Yet here, too, all employers of standing 
make it a condition of apprenticeship that their 
apprentices attend the continuation classes in 
work hours, 3.е., two mornings and two after- 
noons a week. This is a great help to regularity 
of attendance, as any case of absence is at once 
reported by the school to the employer. The 
schools, too, are kept in close touch with the 
industrial and commercial life of the town. 
Though many Swiss cantons have adopted com- 
pulsion, all the Zürich teachers, without excep- 
tion, are in favour of the voluntary system. The 
only compulsion they wish to see exercised is in 
the case of the employer who refuses to allow the 
necessary time off. Miss Barger speaks highly 
of the eager and orderly spirit of work which 
prevails; difficulties of discipline do not seem to 
occur. 

In our own country it is satisfactory to note 
that if we are not yet ripe for compulsion, we 
are, at any rate, making progress. The Act of 
1902, which put the continuation classes under 
the same authority as the technical schools, has 
made it possible to grade and correlate the work 
done in the evening schools of our big towns. 
Much time and effort is saved, pupils are entered 
for courses instead of isolated classes, and the 
quality of the work is improved. The raising of 
the standard seemed for the time to check the 
growth of the classes, but that was inevitable, 
and the statistics show that it is now past. The 
great needs now in England are: 

(1) To secure that the children join the con- 
tinuation classes immediately on leaving the day 
school. Even in places which are most successful 
in this respect, like Manchester, there are still 
more than 50 per cent. who join after one year’s 
break or longer. 

(ii) To secure the co-operation of employers, 
and especially smaller employers. Until this is 
obtained the further development of evening 
classes may lead to serious intellectual strain 
at the age of fourteen to sixteen. "The time 
an employé of this age spends in the con- 
tinuation class should count as part of his day's 
work. 
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Dent’s Further Exercises in French Grammar, By F. M.S. 
Batchelor. or pp. (Dent.) 1s. 4d.—-These exercises are 
intended for upper forms, and deal with the syntax of the 
verb, particularly with the use of the moods and tenses. 
The majority of the exercises contain words in italics to 
be changed or explained, or both, and a continued piece of 
prose adapted from a well-known French author, including 
similar exercises, is introduced here and there. The last 
two chapters are devoted to the use of prepositions and to 
the formation of words respectively. 
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HEN' ч melancholy * ‘Ovid’ finished nig 
b Tristia;' "e prefaced it with He well- 
known line; X 

Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber, 


and, indeed; to-day the’ ‘book. has, come down in 
showers upon thé capital. London is full of 
series; classics in green and- red. woo shillings 
every day from the cheap reader. All our reading 
has cheapened; and the present decade scoffs at 
library editions, when it can buy its Ruskin and 
its Grote, its Darwin and its Sismondi, for a frac- 
tion of their old prices. We cannot tell if people 
read the books: we do not believe that people 


“ibis in urbem, 


" know and study them: but they buy them, and 
'their dainty bookcases are part of the new simple 


life. 

Before us lie two dozen (no disrespect is in- 
tended in thus arithmetically lumping the treasure 
of the brain) of ''Everyman's"' books. No 
need nowadays to say that they come from Mr. 
J. M. Dent, and that probably they were printed, 
sewn, pasted, bound, pressed and packed in the 
Garden City. Each costs a shilling, the sum 
which we have come to associate with the bound 
reprint. First comes some Ruskin: '' Sesame and 
Lilies,” ‘‘ The Two Paths,” and '' The King of 
the Golden River '" form one volume, and Sir 
Oliver Lodge writes the introduction. — '' The 
Elements of Drawing," with a preface by a 
student of Ruskin, and '' Pre-Raphaelitism ’’ and 
kindred essays follow; Mr. Laurence Binyon in- 
troduces the book. Mr. Selwyn Image, an old 
pupil of the Master’s, writes a preface, enthusiastic 
and discriminating, for ‘‘ The Seven Lamps.” 
All the old illustrations we have come to know 
so well are in these volumes. We do not sup- 
pose that every man will read Elyot's ‘‘ Govern- 
our," edited by Prof. Foster Watson, but many 
people will dip into it and will be rewarded. It is 
full of information in its nooks and corners, and is 
a second Montaigne. We welcome heartily the 
Spenserian version of the '' Aeneid," by Mr. 
Fairfax-Taylor: it is a companion to Worsley, 
whatever we may think of the suitability of the 


stanza: it is in one volume. The second 
volume is by Mr. Royde, and includes the 
“ Eclogues and Georgics’’ in blank verse. 


The translator contributes a preface and a con- 
cluding sonnet from that frequent source of ad- 
mirable work, a bed of sickness. 

I pass: but Mantua's reed shall murmur still 

And in rapt ears ambrosial music sing. 


Mr. W. F. Kirby has boldly translated the 
“ Kalevala " into the Hiawatha metre in two 
volumes. No popular edition by an Englishman 


had appeared, though Mr. Nutt, in his ‘‘ Popular 
Studies in Mythology," had highly praised 
this collection of Finnish epical songs ; the trans- 
lation was really needed. Dennis’s famous 
' Cities of Etruria," in two volumes, is edited 
by Prof. Lindsay. The book has never been 
really superseded, for the Etruscan is even now a 
mystery; and, as the editor says, Dennis is al- 
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ways fresh and interesting. T ytler's ** Essay on 
the Principles of Translation " is as admirable 
reading as it was when first published, and should 
go along with Matthew Arnold’s famous essay. 
Does translation belong, like so many other efforts 
in art, to its own decade or century? It is a 
pity that this essay has not been revised as far 
as the Greek type goes: there is scarcely a Greek 
line quoted which does not bristle with mistakes 
in printing. An admirable reprint in two volumes 
is Thierry’s ‘‘ Norman Conquest,’’ so much fuller 
of sympathy and hate than our primers and our 
larger books are to-day. The Bible is edited in 
four volumes, Law and History (two), Prophecy 
and Poetry (опе), and Wisdom Literature. 
The text is the usual one; the apocryphal books 
are in their right places, and the rearrangement, 
though slight, adds to the value of the edition. 
‘* Ancient Hebrew Literature’’ is its title; Mr. 
Bruce Taylor supplies a brief introduction. It is 
a pity, we think, that Mr. Dent will not try a 
Shorter Bible for the use of schools, though we 
are well aware that as yet no such Bible has bcen 
welcomed. 

Sismondi’s ‘‘ Italian Republics ’’ and Dean 
Stanley’s '' Eastern Church’’ were both well 
worth putting within the poor student’s reach: 
both are emphatically reference books. Lockhart’s 
'* Life of Burns,” with a very brief introduction, 
is sure to be popular, for the selection of the 
letters at the close shows the poet on a side not 
generally known. Of course, other books on 
Burns have also to be read, if we need a biography 
of that ''wandering voice." John Bright's 
‘* Selected Speeches ’’ (one vol.) are taken from 
Prof. Thorold Rogers’s edition. There is a 
great deal more to be published if every 
man is to know John Bright’s English well; 
and this reprint might (if copyright allowed) 


have been made three times as long. 
“ [Inquiries into Human Faculty," by Francis 
Galton, is a slightly abbreviated reprint of 


the 1883 cdition. It will certainly be welcomed, 
if only for the tardy awakening of interest in 
the subject of human eugenics, which Mr. Francis 
Galton has done so much to forward. Quite a 
small library of books dealing with new phases 
of old psychological questions might be pub- 
lished. They all are trying to regulate the clock 
of life. 

“The Travels of Mungo Park” is always 
worth reprinting, for it appeals to the unrestful 
explorers who still come to our schoolrooms 
(even though out of place there) and to the 
missionary spirits, whose number no amount 
of education or external influences will, in 
all probability, increase or lessen. The last 
volume to notice is a revised 
Dr. Butler’s '' Ancient Atlas." It is 
and clearly done; but though it sounds 
gracious to say so, it is not '' Everyman's ' 
Ancient’ Atlas. Every man needs atlases, and 
maps of countries; 
dozens of little insets dealing with special periods, 
wars, lives, and civilisations. Labberton made an 


reprint of. 
well 
un- ' 


much more does he need . 


attempt in this direction; but so far no one has 
had the courage to print a dozen large maps and 
a hundred small ones. The same remark applies 
to English history, and more forcibly still to the 
two great periods of early and later medieval 
history. But a shilling is a shilling, and Richard 
de Bury would, if he could, rise from his tomi 
to thank the publishers and editors of this library, 
which is probably but beginning its journey 
through the world—íor as yet only about à 
million and a half books have been sold. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
REPRINTS, SELECTIONS, AND A HisTOoRy.! 


E will begin with the history (1); for it has 
some features that distinguish it pleas- 
antly from the ordinary school history of 

literature, which, like the world, ** 15 too much 
with us." It is not overburdened with names, 
dates, and details; it is not in the least a cyclo- 
pedia. But it gives a good general account of the 
development of English literature, and of the great 
names and books about which every educated 
Englishman and Englishwoman ought to know 
something; it also contains many portraits and 
other illustrations. Though too diffuse to be an 
ideal class-book, it would be an excellent addition 
to a school library and prize-list. One commend- 
able feature is the ‘‘ Literary Map of England." 
which would have delighted Leigh Hunt, who play- 
fully imagined this very thing in one of his most 
charming essays. 

From the same American publishers, Messrs. 
Heath, comes a daintily produced edition of that 
important and interesting Middle English poem, 
‘The Owl and the Nightingale '" (2). With its 
careful and complete introduction, its duplicate 
text (from the earlier manuscript in the British 
Museum and the later in the Bodleian), its terse 
and valuable notes and glossary, Prof. Wells's 
edition exemplifies all the best qualities of Ameri- 
can scholarship. 

An old-fashioned title and a somewhat unattrac- 


1 (1) ** The Making of English Literature.” Ву W. Н. Crawshas. 
X474 pp. (Heath.) ss. 

(2)' The Owl and the Nightingale." Edited by Prof. J. E. Wel. 
(Belles-Lettres Series.) Ixix+2s8 pp. (Heath.) 35. 64. net. 

(3) “The Harp of Youth: a Book of Poetry for School and Ноте ' 
Edited by W. Jenkyn Thomas. 272 pp. (Nelson. ) 
(4) “A Treasury of Verse for School and Home.” 
by M. G. Edgar. Part i., 128 pp. ; part ii., 128 pp. 


(Tbe Carmelite Classics) 


Selected and arranze? 
(Harrap.) ба. each 


rt. 

E “Illustrations of English Literature." 
* From Wyatt to Webster,” Py C. L. Thomson. xi+188 pp. “From 
Herrick to Dryden,” by G. B. S:llon. x+175 рр. *' From Carlyle to 
Stevenson," by C. L. ioni. ix+192 pp. (Horace Marshall) 15. sc 
each volume. 

(6) ‘Stories from the Saga of ‘Burnt Njál.'" Parti. "The Story of 
Gunnar." By Beatrice E. Clay. 187 рр. (Horace Marshall.) 

(7) ** The Saga of King Olaf." Selected and edited by Beatrice E. Clay. 
63 рр. (Blackie.) 64. 

(8) “Grace Abounding and the Pilgrim's Progress." By John Bunyan 
The text edited by Dr. John Brown. viii 4-432 рр. (Cambridge University 
Press ) 55. Od, net. 

(о) ** Alice's Adventures in Wonderland." By Lewis Carroll. With 4? 
illustrations by Jobn Tenniel. Miniature edition. zor pp.- (Macmillan. 
Is. net. 

(то) “ Froissart's Chronicles: Border Warfare under Edward III. and 
Richard II." Blackie's English School Texts, edited by Dr. W. Н. D. 
Rouse. 124pp. (Blackie.) 64. 

(rt) '* Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum," Edited, with a Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. H. Castleman. xvii-- 40 pp. (Heath.) 64. 
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tive binding may injure the success of Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas's book of poetry (3). lf so, it will be a 
misfortune. For the selection is made with taste 
and judgment; and though its editor expressly, 
and quite properly, defends the inclusion of ‘* hack- 
neved ’’ pieces in a book for school use, there 15 
a fair proportion of unhackneyed matter, and all 
of it very good. It was a happy idea to insert 
illustrations after famous pictures: G. F. Watts’s 
“Happy Warrior ’’ and ‘‘ Sir Galahad” are 
specially welcome. | 

Another school poetry-book is ‘‘ A Treasury of 
Verse for School and Home,” by M. G. Edgar (4), 
to be completed in five parts. The first two parts 
are before us, and in each the publishers offer a 
wonderful sixpennyworth—128 pages of large, 
clear type in a most attractive cover. The selection 
contains rather too many poems of the magazine 
level, as distinguished from the eternal favourites, 
but there is nothing that falls below a respectable 
standard. \ 

The volumes of ‘‘ Illustrations of English Litera- 
ture” in '' The Carmelite Classics " (5) might 
almost be described as Ward's English Poets and 
Craik's Prose-Writers rolled into one for the use 
of the beginner. But the selection is an indepen- 
dent one, and the needs and capacities of pupils 
between fourteen and eighteen years of age have 
been kept in view. Of the three volumes before 
us, the two for which Miss C. L. Thomson is 
responsible seem to come as near to perfection as 
is possible. The poetry is chosen with an un- 
erring instinct for the best; and the prose pieces 
are all long enough to possess a certain complete- 
ness. Miss Sellon has been less successful in 
avoiding ‘‘ scrappiness.’”’ 

A delightful reading-book for small boys and 
girls is ** The Story of Gunnar ” (6), adapted from 
Sir G. Dasent's translation of the Saga of '' Burnt 
Njál '' by Miss Beatrice Clay, headmistress of the 
Queen's School, Chester. Miss Clay has also 
edited a most welcome selection from '' The Saga 
of King Olaf ” (7), in Longfellow's ‘‘ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn." The introductions to these two 
books are models of writing that is at once 
scholarly and simple. 

The latest addition to the Cambridge English 
Classics is Bunyan's '' Grace Abounding "" and 
'* Pilgrim's Progress ” (8), textually edited by the 
Rev. Dr. John Brown. The textual editing has 
been done with the care characteristic of this valu- 
able series. 

A reprint sure of a hearty welcome is the minia- 
ture edition of '' Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land ’’ (о), which gives us for a shilling an un- 
abridged ‘‘ Alice " in large type and with the 
original illustrations, in a volume of the size of the 
'" Golden Treasury ’’ series. 

Dr. Rouse has added a selection from Berners’ 
translation of ‘‘ Froissart's Chronicles '° (10)—the 
parts relating to border warfare under Edward 
III. and his house—to his English School Texts. 
The usefulness of these plain ''texts " depends 
mainly on the willingness and competence of the 
teacher to supply the editing. In the hands of a 
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teacher who will take the requisite trouble they 
may be very useful indeed. - 

А sixpenny ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum " (тт) will, 
we hope, win new admirers for this noble poem, 
which experience shows to be a favourite with boy- 
readers. The notes are good; we could have dis- 
pensed with the ‘‘ appreciations ’’ prefixed. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. | 


HE report of the Classical Association on the 
teaching of Latin (p. 425) marks a distinct 
advance in educational progress. Coin- 

cident with it there is issued by the Board 
of Education a Circular (No. 574) on the 
same subject, the recommendations of which 
are almost identical. While the latter, how- 
ever, deals only with boys’ schools in which 
Latin is taught, but not Greek, and not with 
girls’ schools, the report is concerned with 
two classes of schools : (a) the public schools (and 
preparatory schools leading up to them) with a 
leaving age: of eighteen or nineteen, and (b) 
schools under a local education authority with a 
leaving age of about sixteen. Girls’ schools are 
not definitely mentioned, and it is not clear whether 
the Classical Association shares the opinion of the 
Board of Education that the problem of girls' 
schools is materially different, and that the sug- 
gestions made cannot be applied to them without 
large modifications. 

But both the report and the circular offer this 
clear gain. "They define the position of Latin in 
education and suggest a reasonable course for its 
study. . They should put an end to the long period 
of indecision with regard to it. In the old davs 
Latin was the chief, if not the only, character- 
istic of a secondary school. But with the intro- 
duction of new subjects like modern languages 
and experimental science, its position required 
readjustment. The teaching of Latin, to justify 
itself, must fill a definite function and pursue its 
aims with scientific precision. The circular leaves 
no doubt as to the importance of Latin in the 
curriculum of a secondary school. It is 
an essential part of a complete modern education. No 
study of the development of European institutions is 
possible without a knowledge of Latin, for in it are con- 
tained the records of the development of law, religion, 
literature, and thought. Latin is an essential instrument 
for the educated use of the English language, and a know- 
ledge of it is necessary to any scientific study of the 
Romance languages. A knowledge of the structure of the 
Latin language is the most valuable help to understand- 
ing the general principles of the European languages, and 
its regular and formal syntax is a valuable corrective to 
the loose phrasing which easily arises from the syntactical 
freedom of English. 


The three objects of its study are again clearly 
stated in the circular to be: 


(1) A careful and thorough knowledge of the structure 
of the language; (2) acquaintance with some of the most 
important authors of the classical period; and (3) as much 
knowledge as can be obtained of the history and life of 


Rome, especially during the century preceding and the 
century following the beginning of the Christian era. 


These objects are to be attained first by the 
proper correlation of Latin with other studies, and 
secondly by improved methods of teaching Latin 
itself. Latin should not be begun until boys have 
received a thorough grounding in the elements 
of English grammar, the analysis of the simple 
sentence, and the main kinds of relative and sub- 
ordinate sentences. If they know so much before 
they begin Latin, they may afterwards dispense 
with separate instruction in formal English 
grammar, Latin should be begun about the age 
of eleven. It should not be begun at the same 
time as another foreign language. French should 
be learnt for at least one year before, and Greek 
should not be begun until at least one year after. 
When begun, Latin should have a lesson, if pos- 
sible, every day, but not less than four times a 
week. All this is excellent. Equally excellent 
are the methods of instruction set forth alike in 
the report and the circular. 

The course of work falls into two sections. The 
first is preparatory, covering one or two years. 
In the second the student is introduced to the 
Latin literature proper. The limitation of the 
preliminary period to two years is of the utmost 
importance, as this enables the student who has 
but four or five years for the subject ample time 
for a sound acquaintance with the chief literature. 
The object of the preliminary period, as the report 
puts it, is the acquisition of the knowledge of 
'* common words, common forms, and common 
constructions,'' i.e., of the essentials of vocabu- 
lary, accidence, and syntax, which will be most 
often required in reading a classical author. Non- 
essentials and all irregularities except those most 
frequently recurring are to be eschewed. At this 
stage a boy wants, and should get, a sound work- 
ing knowledge of the main facts and principles of 
the language. Details and minutiz come later, 
and can be added as he goes along. The report 
wisely leaves to the teacher his discretion as to the 
precise method of instruction, but insists in the 
early stages on abundant oral work and plenty of 
translation and retranslation, usually in connection 
with the Latin text. The circular adds the vital 
principle that the work should be based through- 
out upon the study of complete sentences. 

The courses recommended in the second section 
aim at broadening the usual course of reading 
and at giving a boy a better conception of the work 
of the great classical writers as a whole. If they 
be followed, a boy's knowledge of Latin at sixteen 
should be far less scrappy than at present, and he 
should get some idea of style and literary form. 
The whole report thus breathes an appeal to intel- 
ligence and common sense; it raises the teaching 
.of Latin to a higher plane, and cannot fail of a 
far-reaching effect. But while it may have been 
an advantage to have considered separately the 
needs of the two classes of schools, in practice 
it will be impossible to draw any hard and fast 
line between them; many boys in public schools 
leave “© at about sixteen,” and many in the other 
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secondary schools will go on. with Latin to a later 
age. The books recommended for the two classes 
are much the same; the objects pursued do not 
vary in essence, but only in quantity ; and the only 
practical difference appears to be that one clas 
goes further in its reading than the other, the 
latter besides making no attempt at .continuoys 
Latin prose or Latin verse. Any further at. 
tempt at differentiation seems to be adding 
another difficulty to the two which are alluded to 
in the report. The first is that of co-ordinating 
the work of boys who come to the secondary 
school later than twelve without having learnt 
Latin, and the other is the want of competent 
teachers for the important elementary stages of 
learning the language. The association is opti 
mistic enough to think that the increased demand 
will create an increased supply. 


THE TEACHING OF SHAKESPFARE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE newly formed English Association seems likely to 
develop into an active society of teachers and others 
anxious to secure improved methods of teaching the 
English language and literature. The list of officers com- 
prises the names of many authorities who have become 
known for their efforts to make the study of English 
literature a more attractive and important feature of 
modern education. 

Though the first general meeting of the association was 
held as recently as January last, there are already 
evidences of the enthusiasm and activity of the executive 
committee and members. Lectures are given from time 
to time by distinguished scholars; the next will be 
delivered by Prof. A. C. Bradley at University College, 
Gower Street, London, W.C., on November sth at 
6 p.m., and is open to members of the association and 
their friends. 

The association has begun also the publication of leafets 
designed to assist teachers of English in their work. 
One of these is to deal with the teaching of Shakespeare 
in secondary schools, and the executive committee has 
sent out a number of suggestions—which are intended to 
form the basis of further discussion—in the form of a 
provisional leaflet. We are permitted to publish the 
suggestions, and we are hopeful that a study of them 
may lead many teachers to join the association, and 
subsequently to assist in the discussions. The hon. 
general secretary is Prof. F. S. Boas, Cranford, Bickley, 
kent, and the hon. secretary and assistant treasurer 
Miss Elizabeth Lee, 8, Mornington Avenue Mansions, 
West Kensington, W. Applications for forms of member- 
ship should be addressed to Miss Lee. 


PROVISIONAL SUGGESTIONS BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


I. 


While some Shakespearean teaching may well form part 
of the lessons in literature at an earlier date, the study 
of the plays as a regular part of the currfculum should 
be deferred until the age of twelve. It should be as 
general as possible, and should not necessarily include the 
reading of the whole of any play. It should be concerned 
with (1) the stories of several plays; (2) selected passages 
in these (some being committed to memory); (3) the 
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characters in their leading features so far as young boys 
and girls can appreciate them. 

The plays suitable for such study between the ages of 
. twelve and fourteen are limited in number, the themes of 
many. (e.g., “Othello,” ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
or. again, ''.Hamlet " ог '' Much Ado about Nothing ’’) 
being beyond the pupils! experience and range of under- 
standing. ` From several points of view, the eleven plays 
named below are specially suitable, and some such order 
as the following may be suggested: ''Julius Caesar,” 
“The Merchant of Venice," '' Twelfth Night," ''King 
John," ‘<A Midsummer  Night's Dream," “The 
Tempest," ‘“ As You Like It," “ Henry V.," “ Richard 
Il.,’’ ** Macbeth,"' * Henry VIII." 

The selected passages should be chosen at this stage 
for their poetic beauty as much as for their dramatic 
quality, and a song or a few detached lines may serve 
the purpose as well as the familiar sustained speeches. 
They should not at present be made a vehicle for gram- 
matical or linguistic instruction, only such explanation 
being given as is necessary to their comprehension. 
Enough time should be secured for Shakespearean work to 
allow of the study of one play each term. This will 
necessitate, as a rule, two lesson periods a week. 


II. 


With pupils from fourteen to sixteen, considerable 
advance may be made upon the simple introduction which 
has been given at the earlier age. Pupils should be made 
acquainted. with the chief facts of Shakespeare's career 
and the conditions of stage-representation in his time. 
The texts of the plays named above may now be 
thoroughly studied in suitable editions at the rate of about 
two plays a year. Attention should now be centred on 
(1) the general dramatic conduct of the plot; (2) the 
detailed delineation of character; (3) diction and metre; 
(à verbal difficulties; (5) references and allusions; 
(6) sources of the story, and their treatment by Shake- 
speare. The following plays may now also be introduced 
into the school curriculum: '* Richard III.," ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
“ Coriolanus,’’ ‘“ The Taming of the Shrew,” and '' Much 
Ado about Nothing.” 


ПІ. 


From sixteen upwards the students should be competent 
to make some comparison between Shakespearean plays 
or groups of plavs as well as comparison with other 
dramatic work known to the pupils. The class-work 
should include consideration of a number of plays; atten- 
tion should be drawn to the special characteristics of the 


Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, to the change in 
Shakespeare's outlook and temper, and in his stvle and 
versification; | some introduction might be given to 


Shakespearean criticism and bibliography. 

In this stage paper-work, followed by the teacher's 
comments, will form an important instrument of educa- 
tion. In addition, sustained viva voce discussion bv the 
dass should be encouraged. The difficulty of providing 
critical books for all the pupils can be got over only bv 
judicious selection on the teacher's part of readings from 
the leading critics. It is advisable that pupils should 
possess, however, one good text-book of Shakespearean 
commentary. Every school in which work of a fairly 
advanced nature is done should obviously possess a 
Shakespearean reference library. The English Association 
hopes at a later date to draw up a list of books suitable 
lor inclusion in such a library. 


As class teaching so often tends to be informative rather 
than to stimulate literary appreciation, a small point of 


practical method should be consistently enforced. A few 
minutes of each lesson, however interesting the points 
may be that formally belong to it, should be reserved for 
the reading of some fine passages from the plays. 


À scheme of similar nature to that outlined above will 
enable a teacher to direct and modify his teaching so as 
to preserve due balance among the various aspects of 
Shakespearean study. If certain of these aspects be un- 
avoidably or deliberately omitted from the teaching, it is 
well to know exactly which have been so omitted; and 
a teacher's scheme might usefully be presented to 
inspectors in order that misunderstanding may not occur 
as to what has been taught. 


REPORT OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN.! 


THIS report falls into two sections, (A) that relating to 
the course of study in schools with a leaving age of 
eighteen or nineteen, and in schools preparatory thereto, 
(B) that relating to secondary schools under a local 
education authoritv. 


(4) Ѕсноогѕ WITH A LEAVING AGE OF EIGHTEEN OR 
NINETEEN, AND SCHOOLS PREPARATORY THERETO. 


Preparatory Schools.—W'e have not felt it to be our duty 
to consider in detail the character or scope of the teach- 
ing that a child should receive in the early stages of its 
education, but we venture to express our conviction that 
it is desirable that the greatest importance should be 
attached at an carlv stage to the study of English. Before 
children begin the study of a foreign language they should 
have learned to use their mother tongue with some degree 
of correctness and fluency, both orally and in writing, 
and have acquired a good stock of words and a habit of 
orderly and connected thought. They should also have 
learned to read aloud with accuracy and intelligence, and, 
so far as possible, with taste; and they should have be- 
come familiar with a considerable quantity of good English 
prose and verse of a character suited to their age. A feel- 
ing for literature may thus be developed which, while of 
the highest value in itself, will also help the pupil after- 
wards to appreciate the classics. An elaborate study of 
English grammar is not useful at this stage. In English 
it is not form but function which in the main dis- 
tinguishes the “© parts of speech," and the chief aim of 
teaching should be to attain a mastery of the broad prin- 
ciples of sentence structure and the functions of words. 
The teaching of the elements of English should not be 
encumbered with distinctions which are not vital to 
English itself, but the fundamental grammatical notions 
should be taught in such a way as to prove a help when 
pupils approach the studv of other languages. 

Assuming, therefore, that the studv of the mother tongue 
should precede the study of any foreign language, we 
desire also to direct attention to the disadvantages attend- 
ing the common practice of beginning a second foreign 
language before the pupil has acquired an adequate know- 
ledge of the first, and a third foreign language before the 
pupil has acquired an adequate knowledge of either the 


1 Report of a Commivee of the Classical Association consisting of Prof 
E. A. pone ae (chairman), Rev. Canon G. C. Bell, Prof. R. M. Bur- 
rows, Kev. W. C Comptar, Miss Ethel Gavin (representative of the Head- 
mistresses’ Association), Rev. Dr. J. Gow (representative of the Head- 
masters’ Conference), Mr. A. E. Holme, Sir A. F. Hort, Mr. E. D. Mans- 
field (representative of the Preparatory Schools Association) Dr. G. G. 
A. Murray, Rev. Dr. J. A. Nairn, Mr. T. E. Page, Mr. W. E. P. Pantin, 
Mr. A. B. Ramsay, Dr W. Н D. Rouse, Miss Adele F. E. Sanders 
(‘epresentative of the As-istant Mistresses’ Association), Miss Lucy Silcox, 
Rev. Canon R. D. Swal'ow (representative of the Headmasters’ Associa- 
tion), Mr. W. F. Witton (representative of the Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion), Mr. C. Cookson (secretary). 
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first or the second. The elements of three forcign 
languages taught concurrently take up a very large por- 
tion of the school day, and pupils of onlv average ability 
naturally make very slow progress in any of the three 
languages, and consequently tend to lose interest in their 
work and to do it mechanically. We think that better 
results would be obtained if it were recognised that 
learners should never begin two languages at or about the 
same time, but should have been well grounded in the 
elements of one language before beginning a second, and 
well grounded in the elements of the second before 
beginning a third. 

An adult who desires to lcarn a language finds that he 
succeeds best by working at it every day. In the same 
wav we think that the best results are obtained at school 
when a pupil beginning a new language has a daily lesson 
in it. We have, however, good reason to believe that so 
obvious a principle is often forgotten, especially in girls’ 
schools as regards the teaching of classics, and in some 
boys’ schools which attempt a very wide curriculum. Yet 
if several days are allowed to elapse between one lesson 
and another, the original impression is often effaced and 
the work has to be done afresh. The method which we 
are recommending also tends to keep the pupils interested 
in their work and encouraged by the sense of making 
progress. We think that as a general rule pupils should 
devote themselves to the study of their first foreign 
language for at least a year before any other foreign 
language is taken up, and to their second foreign language 
for at least a year before a third foreign language is 
begun. When, as will often be the case, a modern 
language taught colloquially and at an early age is the 
first foreign language studied, we think that the study of 
Latin should not be postponed beyond the age of eleven. 
Greek should not be begun until the pupil is at least able 
to translate an easy piece of narrative Latin, and is so 
familiar with the commonest inflexions and constructions 
that he can use them correctly in composing Latin 
sentences of a simple character. 

The Study of Latin: Methods of Teaching.—In the early 
stages of learning a language great demands on the 
memory are inevitable, and there is always a danger of 
making these demands excessive by putting before the 
pupil a bewildering mass of unfamiliar words and in- 
flexions. In teaching the elements of Latin, we should 
restrict ourselves to what is of frequent occurrence. The 
really useful words, inflexions, and constructions should 
be introduced gradually, and thoroughly worked into the 
pupil's mind by constant practice in translating from and 
into Latin. By thus concentrating attention on what is 
of common occurrence it should be possible for the pupil, 
in a comparatively short time, to acquire a working know- 
ledge of the language such as will enable him to pass 
without great difficulty to the intelligent reading of a 
Latin author. 

It may be worth while to point out that the principle 
of concentrating attention on what is common and essential 
is constantly violated in practice. If we study the 
grammar questions set in the scholarship examinations of 
some of the public schools or in university matriculation 
examinations, we find such forms asked for as the ablative 
plural of filia,! the accusative singular of nouns like tussis, 


1 Fifiahus is not wanted for the purpose of reading Latin literature until 
the pupil comes to the '* Civil War " of Caesar (where it occurs once, II. 108. 
3. for the sake of distinction from fliis) and the 24th book of Livy (where it 
also occurs once, chap. xxvi. 2, according to the MSS. ; but the reading is 
doubted by Weissenborn); and here a reference to the dictionary will give 
the information required. Elsewhere Livy uses filiis in the sense of 
“daughters” (XXXVII. 57. 2, ex duabus filiis); so too Plautus twice, 
without any word to indicate the gender, such as duabus ('' Stich." 567, 
** Poen.” 1123). 
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amussis, the genitive plural of accipiter or panis, the 
gender of gryps, hydrops, or acer ('' maple-tree "), the 
forms of Greek nouns as declined in Latin, and rare or 
non-existent comparatives and superlatives and *‘ princip. 
parts ’’’ of verbs, to say nothing of forms which, thougr 
they occur in classical authors, are no necessary part ol 
the mental outfit of the beginner. The method of attempt. 
ing to commit the whole of the accidence to memory at 
an early stage without practice in the use of the form: 
learned is kept alive by such questions, and the study of 
grammar is thus divorced from the studv of actual speech. 
A similar criticism may be applied to the teaching of rare 
syntactical types, especially if they rest on imperfect 
evidence, such as non dubito quin futurum sit ut urb; 
capiatur. An examination of the Public School Entrance 
Scholarship papers, reprinted in vol. vi. of the Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects (Board of Education, 
will show that many of the sentences set in them are not 
well suited to test, as they should, whether the candidate 
possesses a practical knowledge of the common construc- 
tions and a good working vocabulary. 

As to the particular shape in which this practice in 
common words, common forms, and common construc- 
tions should be given, more than one method is possible. 
The use of a classical author at the stage contemplated 
is, indeed, excluded by the fact that no classical author 
satisfies the. conditions; nor could extracts from the 
classics be made which would contain only the words. 
forms, and constructions required. But it is possible te 
present vocabulary and grammar either in the form of 
isolated sentences or in the shape of a connected narrative 
specially written for the purpose. Perhaps the best plan 
is to combine the two—that is, to construct a verv simple 
narrative for translation into English and isolated sentence: 
for translation into Latin. It is possible, though not 
easv, to write a connected narrative in which the new 
grammatical points are systematically introduced and the 
vocabulary gradually extended. The merits of this method 
are that sentences woven together so as to form a con- 
tinuous discourse need not be more difficult or varied in 
construction, and are from the nature of the case more 
easily intelligible in their context than isolated sentences: 
that words, forms, and constructions embedded in a con- 
text of meaning acquire a certain energy and power of 
impressing themselves on the memory which they lack 
in isolation; and that the mere interest of the story con- 
tributes to the acquisition of the art of reading, as distinct 
from construing. On the other hand, exercises consisting 
of disconnected sentences for translation into Latin have 
their value. It is easier, if the writer does not attempt 
to form them into a continuous passage, to introduce 
exactly the words and grammatical forms in which the 
pupil requires practice, to concentrate his attention on 
some puzzling construction, excluding for the time other 
difficulties, whether of vocabulary or grammar, and by 
reiteration to make him thoroughly familiar with it. It 
is, perhaps, worth remarking that the pupil will not learn 
Latin from doing the sentences wrong: it is essential 
that, if approximate correctness is not attained, he should 
rewrite the sentences in which he has made mistakes, 80 
that he may retain in his memory the impression of an 
idiomatic piece of Latin. | 

Public Schools.—In accordance with the recommendation 
of our interim report presented in January, 1906, the 
Classical Association has adopted the principle ''that in 
the lower and middle forms of boys’ public schools Greck 
should be taught only with a view to the intelligent read- 
ing of Greek authors." This principle, as we explained 


The 


in our report, does not exclude a study of grammar or 
the practice of simple forms of composition as means to 
the reading of Greek literature. But in Latin the func- 
tion of grammar and composition must be defined differ- 
ently; they should be studied not only as a means to the 
intelligent reading of Latin authors, but also as a linguistic 
discipline and with a view to training the mind in habits 
of clear and logical thinking. Perhaps, however, what 
needs more emphasis is that the literary and historic 
interest of the authors read should not be neglected even 
in the earlier stages of learning. It is too common even 
at the present day for teachers to set up a mechanical 
conception of Latin as a merely formal gymnastic, instcad 
of regarding it as a literature capable of exerting a strong 
attraction upon the pupil and of becoming a powerful 
influence for the training of taste, the development of 
character, and the awakening of intellectual ambitions. 
It should never be forgotten that Latin literature has 
largely contributed to making the life and literature of 
the civilised world of to-day what it is. These two ends 
of formal and literary study are, however, not inconsistent 
with one another. Latin may and should be so taught 
as to realise them both at the same time. The practice 
of composition is of the utmost importance, not only as 
developing habits of clear thinking, but as giving a fuller 
insight into the spirit of the Latin language. 

Objects of the Study of Latin.—The ends to be kept in 
view in the study of Latin are, therefore, two: (i) the 
intelligent reading of the more important Latin authors; 
(ii) a linguistic and logical discipline. In connection with 
the first of these ends, the committee desires to direct 
attention to the importance of planning out the course 
of reading on some well-considered principle, so as to 
make it as profitable as possible and representative of 
what is best in Latin literature. 

Course of Reading.—Considering the fact that the 
majority of pupils will not read many new Latin books 
after they have left school, the committee feels that 
teachers cannot be too careful in the selections which they 
make of authors for study; much energy is wasted at the 
present time by a haphazard method of procedure. The 
committee has therefore considered (a) which authors are 
most worth reading at school, and (b) in what order they 
should be taken, in view partly of their linguistic difficulty, 
partly of the suitability of their contents for reading at 
different ages. In drawing up the scheme appended to 
this part of the report, the committee has had the 
advantage of the assistance of a number of experienced 
teachers who have co-operated with a sub-committee 
appointed for this purpose;! but the scheme is submiited 
only as a specimen, and not as necessarily the best that 
could be devised. 

The suggestions of the scheme are based on the sup- 
position that {һе ` pupil will go through a preliminary 
course of work on a reader. Whether this preliminary 
course lasts for two years or one will depend on the method 
of teaching emploved. If Latin is taken after some 
mastery of French has been acquired, it may be possible 
to limit the preliminary grammatical work to one year. 
Otherwise two. years will probably be necessary. 

In making its selection of authors, the committee has 
tried to bear in mind the claims of both subject-matter 
and style. In most.cases authors. worth reading for their 
subject-matter are also worth reading for their stvle (e.g., 
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1 The sub-committee consisted of Sir A. F. Hort and Prof. Sonnenscheir, 
together with the following co-opted members : Prof. E. V. Arnold, Mr. C. 
G. Botting, Mr. Butcher, Mr. M. O. B. Caspari, Mr. R. C. Gilson, Prof. 
Hardie, Prof. Mackail, Mr. M. J. Rendall, Miss Slater, Mr. H. 
Williamson. 
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Livy and Vergil); but where the two claims are to some 
extent opposed the committee has chosen such works as 
on the whole seem best suited to a particular stage of 
learning. For the earlier stages the interest of the subject- 
matter is of more importance than the beauty of the style; 
the capacity to appreciate style is developed later, and it is 
at the later stages that the style of the authors read 
begins to exercise an important influence on composition. 

The committee has deliberately rejected certain authors 
as of inferior educational value—e.g., in the early stage, 
Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos; in the middle stage, 
Sallust;' in the latest stage, the Silver Age epic poets, 
whose works it is thought should form no part of the 
school curriculum, but be reserved for university study. 

The committee thinks that encouragement should be 
given to the practice of not limiting the amount of read- 
ing done in school to what pupils have time to prepare 
out of school. The conventional system of ‘‘ prepared 
construing " seems to need considerable modification. 
The traditional course of reading may be widencd if time 
is allowed in class for reading ahead after the translation 
of the passages set for preparation; but passages read as 
unseens in class may with advantage be set for revision 
out of class. 

The principle of using selections may be safely applied 
wherever it does not involve scrappiness of reading—e.g., 
it may be applied without sacrifice of unity to the Odes, 
Satires, and Epistles of Horace, and to the Elegies of 
Propertius. On the other hand, the principle of continuity 
should be more thoroughly applied than at present to 
certain works; the ‘‘ Aeneid," for example, should be 
treated so far as possible as a literary whole, the several 
books being read in consecutive order, though possibly 
with some omissions of the less important parts, which 
might be read in a good English verse translation. In 
this connection the committee desires to direct attention 
to the important difference which exists between reading 
a book with some omissions and reading a collection of 
excerpts selected with a view to their individual beauty 
of thought or diction. By means of omissions it becomes 
possible in the case of long works, such as the history of 
Livy or the '' Aeneid ” of Vergil, to get a connected view 
of the story or message which the author has to com- 
municate : whereas, if the attention of the pupil is confined 
to one or two books, he necessarily fails to get an idea 
of the work as a whole. To omit parts of a work which 
is too long to be read in its entirety is, therefore, the only 
practicable method of acquiring an understanding of its 
contents and unity. 


A SPECIMEN COURSE OF LATIN READING. 


I. Preliminary Stage (Ages Ten or Eleven to Fourteen). 


First YEAR.—Preparatory course. 

SEcoxp YEAR.—Prose: Simplified Caesar—e.g., part of 
В. G. IV., V. (* The Invasion of Britain ’’); or, simplified 
Livy—e.g., passages from Books II. and IX. The 
passages selected should form a continuous narrative. 
Verse: Some fables of Phaedrus (omitting the “© morals,” 
which are difficult) and some easy selections from the 
elegiac poems of Ovid. 

Tump Year.—Prose: Dramatic scenes and incidents 
from Livy—e.g., passages from Books V., VII., VIII. 
(not simplified); or episodes (not simplified) from Books 


1 The rejection of Sallust in favour of Livy has tbe support of Quintilian 
(** Inst. Orat." Il. 5. 19). In answer to the question, *' qui sint legendi in- 
cipientibus?’’ he says, '' Ego optimos quidem et statim et semper, sed 
tamen eorum candidissimum quemque et maxime expositum velim, s 
Livium a fueris magis quam Sallustium." 
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Va VI., VII. of Caesar's '' Gallic War." Verse: Stories 
from Ovid's “ Fasti " and ‘‘ Metamorphoses," or a miscel- 
laneous selection of Latin verse. ree 


II. Advanced Stage (Ages Fourteen to` Eighteen). 

First YEag.—Prose: Cicero: one or more of the easier 
orations, such as “ In Catilinam," I., III., ‘Pro Lege 
Manilia,’’ ‘‘ De Provinciis Consularibus,"" “ Pro Ligario,"' 
together with passages of some length from other speeches, 
such as the '' Verrines,” Actio Il., Books IV. and V., 
and some stories of Roman life or easy letters of Cicero. 
Verse: Vergil, ** Aeneid,” I. and II. 

SECOND YEAR.—Prose: Livy, XXI. and XXII. (as much 
as possible of these books, not omitting the battle of 
Саппас in the later part of Book XXII.). Verse: Vergil, 
* Aeneid," III., IV., and V. (considerable portions of 
Book V. might be taken for rapid reading in class); a 
few select Odes of Horace. 

Тико YEAR.—Prose: One of the longer speeches of 
Cicero, or part of the “ Civil Маг” of Caesar, together 
with the ©“ Somnium Scipionis ' and the praise of litera- 
ture in the '' Pro Archia " (sections 12-32); the " Agri- 
cola " of Tacitus. Verse: Vergil, “ Aencid," VI. and 
parts of VII.-XII. ; select Odes of Horace. 

Fourtn YEAR.—At this stage there will naturally be 
much freedom of choice. 

(a) The following books are suggested as necessary to 
complete the above scheme of reading. Prose: One or 
more books of the “© Annals ”’ or “ Histories ” of Tacitus; 
one or more books of a philosophical or rhetorical treatise 
of Cicero (e.g., ‘‘ Tusculan Disputations," Book V., or a 
book of the “ De Oratore"); a few selected letters of 
Cicero. Verse: Horace: select Satires and Epistles; 
selections from Catullus and Propertius; Lucretius: 
Book V. and selections from other books; Juvenal: three 
or four Satires. 

(6) The following books are suggested as less essential ; 
some of these might be taken for rapid reading in class. 
Prose: Cicero, ' De Amicitia" and ''De Senectute ''; 
Livy: some of the later books; Quintilian, Book X.; 
Seneca: a treatise such as the “ De Clementia," or selec- 
tions from the “ Epistulae Morales"; Pliny: select 
letters. Verse: Plautus or Terence: one or two plays ; 
Vergil: some of the ** Eclogues ” and '* Georgics.” 


(B) SCHOOLS WITH a LEAVING AGE OF ABOUT SIXTEEN.! 


Hitherto in this report we have had mainly in view 
those schools where the leaving age is cighteen or nine- 
teen, and to which boys proceed from preparatorv schools 
where both Latin and French are included in the curri- 
culum. There exists, however, a large and increasing 
number of secondary schools of which the pupils, to a 
great extent, receive their early education in public 
elementary schools up to the age of twelve or thirteen, 
afterwards proceeding to the secondary schools for three 
or four vears. 

When it is remembered that on entering the secondary 
school the pupils have usually no knowledge of anv 
language but their own, and must begin the study of 
mathematics, science, and other non-litcrary subjects, it is 
plain that the complete and systematic study of Latin, 
both linguistically and as literature, which is both desirable 
and attainable under the conditions of the schools hitherto 
dealt with in the report, will be quite out of the question 
in schools of this type. 

Yet the teaching of Latin by such methods as will lead 


| Inthe preparation of this part of the report, the committee has had 
the assistance of a suh-committee consisting of the Rev. Canon Bell 
(chairman), Мт. A. E. Holme, Mr. W. F. Witton. 


to results of permanent value at the close of a boy's career .- 
is desirable in such schools. The study of Latin gives a ^ 

training in clearness of thought and accuracy of expression 
not easily obtained from the study of a modern language, 
introduces the pupil to the life of the ancients, is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the study of the origin of modern 
institutions, and assists in the comprehension of English 
literature. 

The study of Latin in such schools has, in the past, met 
with the opposition of many parents, largely because on 
the older system of teaching the average boy rarelv gained 
any real knowledge of the language in the time allowed. 
It will, therefore, be necessary rigorously to limit the scope 
of the work attempted to what can reasonablv be accom- 
plished in the time available—not more than four or five 
lessons a week for three or four years. 

If in this time some tangible results could be attained 
by the average boy, such as the power of reading the 
easier Latin authors and some acquaintance with Roman 
life and history, the subject would be more popular than 
it has been hitherto. 

We therefore recommend that in these schools Latin 
should be taught with a view to the intelligent reading 
of the easier Latin authors, and to supplving that disci- 
pline in clear and accurate thought which is not so readily 
obtained from the studv of a modern language. 

It is specially important to ignore all that is uncommon 
in grammar, and to ensure a thorough knowledge of the 
grammatical forms and constructions commonlv occurring 
in the authors read, and not to use composition except 
as a means of understanding and remembering these forms 
and constructions. To gain these ends a scheme of work 
is recommended of which the following may be taken as 
a sample : 

First year.—A reader with grammar and exercises based 
on the text and systematically graduated. 

Second year.—Simplified narrative passages from Latin 
prose authors, with graduated exercises as before. 

Third year.—Easy portions of Caesar and Cicero, with 
selections from Tibullus or Ovid, together with grammar 
and exercises as before. 

Fourth year.—Whole books selected from the works of 
the following authors: Cicero, Livy, Tacitus ('' Agri- 
cola "), and Vergil. Some letters of Pliny and Odes of 
Horace may be read. Or the books set for a matricula- 
tion examination. 

The standard aimed at should be that of the Senior 
Local examinations, or of university matriculation ог 
preliminary examinations; and this would generally be 
reached by those who had passed through the fourth vear's 
course satisfactorily. It is important that, after the first 
year, reference should constantly be made to a simple 
manual of accidence and syntax. | 

We are of opinion that not less than four periods a week 
should be devoted to Latin, and strongly urge one lesson 
a day where possible. The suggestion has been made that 
time might be saved for this purpose if the formal teach- 
ing of English grammar were combined with that of the 
Latin grammar and dispensed with as a separate subject. 

A difficulty will arise in co-ordinating the work of 
elementary-school pupils with that of the boys who have 
been in the preparatory department of the secondary school 
itself, since the latter will usually have learnt some 
French, if not some Latin, before the age of twelve. This 
difficulty is obviated in most schools by a separate classifi- 


cation for Latin and French, at any rate in the lower 


forms, bv which means also the boys may be taken in 
smaller numbers for languages than for other subjects. 
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. The elementary stages of learning are the most important, 
"and.the work should be entrusted to the most competent 


and experienced teachers. Such teachers are at present 
few in the schools we are considering, but, as in the case 
of the newer methods of teaching French, the demand 
will doubtless create the supply. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


On the basis of the above facts and suggestions, the 
committee submitted certain resolutions for the considera- 
tion of the general meeting of the Classical Association on 
October 19th. Eventually the following were adopted: 

1. That it is not desirable to begin the school study 
of two foreign languages, ancient or modern, at or about 
the same time. 

2. That in the earliest stage of teaching Latin and 
Greek the teacher should aim at making his pupils very 
familiar with such words, inflexions, and constructions as 
occur most commonly in the authors, and especially the 
first author, to be read at school. 

3. That the scheme of reading in Latin and Greek 
authors should be carcfully organised and graduated with 
à view (1) to the selection of such authors as are suitable 
in respect of both their language and their subject-matter 
to different stages of learning, (2) to the literary and 
historical value of the authors or parts of authors selected. 
And with a view to the attainment of this object, the same 
simple narrative, prose, or verse should be selected as far 
as possible for the vounger pupils. 


HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


Wnar is a ''Dominion "? We ask for information. 
There are two ''dominions" in what appears to be a 
modern meaning of the word, the old ‘* Dominion " of 
Canada and the new *'' Dominion” of New Zealand. 
Australia is not a ‘f dominion °'; it is a ‘f commonwealth,” 
and that is the onlv other federated part of the British 
Empire. The word must have some meaning; else why 
should Canada congratulate New Zealand on her accession 
to the title, and New Zealand reply that she ** heartily 
thanks her elder sister and hopes to follow in her foot- 
steps"? It cannot mean a federation, for New Zealand 
is a unitary State; and so, for the present, we ''give it 
up." But why should New Zealand want to be a 
"dominion," whatever it means? 15 it because she 
thinks she thus secures herself against any temptation to 
jin the ‘“ Commonwealth ° of Australia? There are 
those thousand miles of salt water that formerly were her 
reasons for holding aloof; and now Western Australia 
at least seems to be repenting of her entrance into the 
union. The ‘f Commonwealth " of Australia does not 
seem to attract New Zealand. 


“ ALL alike must work together in one same allegiance 
and love of country. Then our German nation will be- 
come the block of granite upon which the Lord our God 
can build up and complete His work of civilising the 
world. Then, too, will be fulfilled the words of the poet 
who said: ‘ The German spirit will one day prove the 
world's salvation.’’’. It has been the fashion to laugh at 
the present German Emperor and his ideas for Germany, 
but perhaps that is only because he puts those ideas in 
language which has gone out of fashion among ourselves. 
We similarly believe in the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon " mission to 
civilise the world, and we even think our peculiar methods 
of government suitable for all sorts and conditions of men. 
But, since the seventeenth century, we have ceased to 
express this in the language of religion, at least in the 
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older sense of that word. But is not that because, with 
the growing intensity cf the ''mationality " idea, that 
system of thought has become itself a religion? Certainly 
it has, in each -country, its demigods, its creeds, and its 
intolerance, all marks of the early. stages of religion. 


THE specific subject of history, considered as a branch 
of science, is the phenomenon known as the State. As 
the botanist studies plants of all kinds, and the astronomer 
studies stars, so the historian studies States. But the 
unsatisfactory nature of the science of history is shown 
by the difficulty in defining the word '' State," and by 
the objections made when one desires to include under the 
definition bodies of men not usually known by that name. 
Suppose, e.g., that we define it as ‘‘ a body of men united 
together under one Government, which has power to 
enforce its decrees," and quote, by way of example, a 
cricket team under the command of its captain. We are 
charged with mere trifling. We grant it is not a very 
high type of a State, but the botanist does not reject low 
types of plants. What, then, are we to say, as students 
of history as a science, to this: ''At Fenagh, county 
Leitrim, in September last, Mr. T. F. Smyth, M.P., 
appeared before the executive of the South Leitrim United 
Irish League to answer charges made against him by the 
Carrick-on-Shannon branch of having acted as auctioneer 
of certain meadows . . . in opposition to the desires of 
the local branch of the League. After heated discussions, 
apologies from Mr. Smyth were accepted "? Why did 
Mr. Smyth go, and why did he apologise, if the League 
were not able to enforce its decrees? 


WE have travelled far nowadays from the doctrines of 
laissez-faire and the Manchester School. Then we thought 
that government had nothing to do with industry and 
commerce but let them alone. That was because the 
hindrances imposed by old-time regulations were hopelessly 
out of date, and were simply hampering the new advances. 
But the theories of Bentham and his disciples were, as 
all political theories are, put forth as, eternal truths, 
everywhere and everywhen applicable. Even then the 
beginnings of doubt were expressed in Factory Acts on 
bchalf of women and children; but it was long supposed 
that grown men were capable of taking care of them- 
selves, and wanted no statutes to protect them against 
exploitation. "That position has now been abandoned, and 
the last stage, so far, has been reached in the return to 
what would, fifty years ago, have been called grand- 
motherly legislation in the proposals of Australia to 
“ impose an Excise duty equal to half the Customs duty 
on all goods manufactured in Australia, the Excise to be 
remitted when the conditions under which the goods were 
manufactured were fair and reasonable.” 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
GENERAL. 


So the Register, which has for so long been a subject 
of discussion among teachers, is to disappear. The coup 
de gráce was given to it by the Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act passed last Session. The new register for 
which the Act provides is to contain a list of all teachers 
in one column. The distinction between Column A and 
Column B, which has caused so much heartburning, will 
exist no longer. But there is to be a separate column, in 
which will be recorded the ‘‘ attainments, training, and 
experience " of each teacher. To establish and maintain 
this register a new Registration Council will come into 
existence, which is to be representative of the whole teach- 
The composition of this council will no 
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doubt be closely watched by all educational associations. 
It will be interesting to see whether such associations as 
the N.U.T., the Assistant Masters! and Mistresses' Associa- 
tions, and the Headmasters’ Association will be allowed 
representation qua associations, or whether representatives 
of the various classes of teachers will be chosen without 
regard to their being members of these bodies. Again, on 
what principle will the number of representatives allotted 
to each class be fixed? "These and other like questions 
will need, and will no doubt receive, careful consideration 
by the Board of Education. Whatever may be decided, it 
is to be hoped that the new register will receive the sup- 
port of the whole profession in a larger measure than did 
the old, and will prove a means of securing for it the 
status and recognition which it should have. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to establish a General Educa- 
tional Congress, to be held annually in London, on some 
date in January. For this purpose some centrallv situated 
building would be chosen, in which all educational associa- 
tions might hold their annual meetings, and also unite 
in holding a joint congress to discuss matters of general 
interest. Sectional meetings, of course, might also be 
arranged. To make such a scheme really successful, the 
co-operation of all the associations concerned is needed; 
otherwise it will mean only the addition of another to the 
alreadv long list of isolated educational bodies. Though 
there are manifestly difficulties in the way of its realisa- 
tion, the idea of bringing together for discussion and 
interchange of views the different sections of teachers and 
others interested in education in this way is distinctly a 
good one. .At present, we believe, though many associa- 
tions have provisionally approved of the scheme, it can 
hardly be said to have assumed a practical shape. 


| Ir was only natural that attention should have been 
directed to the future position of the college and to the 
status of its existing associates at the annual distribution 
of medals and prizes of the Royal College of Science, 
London, on October 3rd. On the same day a letter from 
an associate of the college appeared in the Times, in which 
the possibility of the abandonment of the name ‘ Royal 
College of Science" and the associateship of the college 
was discussed, and the steps taken by a large body of 
past associates to bring the facts of the case before the 
authorities were detailed. The Charter establishing the 
new Imperial College of Science and Technologv—in which 
the Roval College of Science, the Royal School of Mines, 
and the Central Technical College are to be incorporated 
-——contains certain definite provisions. The charter provides 
for the retention of the name and associateship of the 
Royal School of Mines, and that the institution hitherto 
known as the Central Technical College shall assume the 
name of the City and Guilds College, and that the 
privilege enjoved by the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute of granting diplomas shall not be affected by the new 
arrangements. The Royal College of Science is treated 
exceptionally. There is no provision for the retention of 
its name, no specific instruction as to the continuance of 
the widely recognised diploma of “© Associate of the Royal 
College of Science," and no arrangement for the pre- 
servation of the privileges of existing associates. 


Many references were made to this letter at the prize 
distribution of the Roval College of Science. The Dean 
thought the letter had been written ‘а little hastily and 
іп a moment, apparently, of irritation °; but the course 
of action referred to in the letter has extended, we hear, 
over several months. Sir William White urged the writer 
of the letter to consider the matter from a national point 
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of view, and other speakers mentioned the letter in similar 


general terms. But the specific points put forward 
temperately by the Times correspondent were leít un. 
touched. We understand that past students share the 


widespread desire to create a great Imperial college, which 
will focus present endeavours to provide the highest form 
of training in pure and applied science, and extend exist. 
ing facilities. They recognise fully the difficulties with 
which the new governing body is confronted, and believe 
sincerely that national well-being is the primary considera. 
tion to be borne in mind. This attitude, however, is not 
inconsistent with a desire for equality of treatment. lt 
still remains necessary for the authorities to explain why 
what is right and proper for the Roval School of Mine 
and the Central Technical College is unnecessary and un- 
desirable for the Royal College of Science. 


Tne Board of Education has issued regulations and 
syllabus for the preliminary certificate examination of 
December, 1908, and March-April, 1909, and for the 
certificate examination of December, 1909. Application to 
sit at either examination will be received up to August 31st 
without fce, during September with a fee of 5s., and after- 
wards, if places are available, with a special fee of 215. 
The lists will be alphabetical and without classification, 
but will specify the subjects in which candidates have 
obtained distinction. Despite the difference in the average 
ages of candidates, the two syllabuses are similar, and in 
some subjects identical, though candidates for the certifi- 
cate will be expected to show a more thorough grasp of 


| principles than is demanded at the preliminary examina- 
tion. 


In historv, the section on civics has been trans 
ferred from the preliminary to the final stage. The Board 


. has for so long had the monopoly of the worst geography 


syllabus in the examination world, that the new detailed 
course here set out deserves a warm welcome. Individuals 
may question the value of some of its details, but as a 
course for elementary teachers it appears quite excellent 
and well proportioned. The science svllabuses have again 
been overhauled, and are now unified. Examinces must 
take the introductory section, and may offer, in addition. 
chemistry or physics or botany. An interesting experi- 
mental course of rural science and gardening 15, for 
certificate candidates, alternative to this. Besides the 
study of the essentials of botany, the work to be donc im 
the garden includes the practical cultivation of a dozen 
kitchen vegetables, and the various methods of propagating 
plants. The experience of many teachers goes to prove 
that this is a valuable innovation, likely to induce a love 
of scientific study in those rural teachers who have had 
no previous opportunity for its pursuit. The need of such 
a course is shown in the lack of persons competent to 
deal with rural science in village day and evening schools: 
this gap should soon be filled. The latest certificate 
regulations are an improvement upon those of earlier 
years, and if the standard of the examination is gradually 
raised, the Board of Education will have done well. 


THE new scheme of scholarship examination at Claves- 
more School, to which reference was made in our issue 
The 
underlying principle of the scheme is non-specialisation in 
the case of boys under the age of fourteen or fourteen and 
a half years. The reports of the members of the interview 
committee have been presented to the governors of the 
school and published for distribution. Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, who was a member of the committee, deals with 
the whole work of selection in another part of the present 
issue, and it is unnecessary here to give further particulars. 
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Tue Child-study Society, London, which was formed by 
the amalgamation of the Childhood Society and the 
London branch of the British Child-study Association, 
commenced its meetings for the present session last month. 
Lectures will be continued during November and December, 


and the subjects selected should appeal specially to 
teachers. Dr. J. W. Slaughter will discuss play as a 
factor in education; Mrs. Scharlieb, who is specially 


qualified to deal with the question, will lecture on the 
physical training of adolescent girls; Mr. A. H. Hogarth 
will describe the school clinic; Prof. John Edgar will take 
up the subject of imitation and individuality in children ; 
Dr. Francis Warner will speak on the constitutional 
development and social progress of bovs and girls from 
infancy; and Miss Alice Ravenhill will announce some 
results of an investigation into the hours of sleep amongst 
elemertary-school children in England. Particulars as to 
the dates of the meetings and tickets of admission may be 
obtained from either of the honorarv secretaries, Miss Kate 
Stevens and Mr. W. J. Durrie Mulford, at the Parkes 
Museum, Margaret Street, London, W. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Union of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Institutes, Mr. J. H. Reynolds, director 
of higher education, Manchester, read an important paper 
on a plea for the more systematic organisation of evening 
schools. He pointed out that the number of pupils on the 
rolls of the elementary schools of England and Wales was, 
in 1905, 6,070,530, while the average number in attend- 
ance was 5,249,485. The number of pupils remaining in 
the schools at thirteen years of age is estimated at not 
more than 300,000, whereas it ought to be not less than 
twice that number. In the sixth standard and above it 
there are fewer than 330,000 children enrolled ; whilst in 
Manchester only one-ninth of the children are above the 
fifth standard. That is to say, a very large number of 
children fail to reach any standard beyond the fifth, and 
leave school just at the very time when their minds are 
becoming more receptive to knowledge and their powers 
of appreciation of its purpose and results are increasinglv 
felt. 


THERE is evidence, Mr. Reynolds maintains, of satis- 
factory, if slow, improvement in the attainments of 
students entering the evening schools; but it is still a 
matter of well-founded complaint on the part of teachers 
that they are compelled, by reason of the inadequate know- 
ledge and insufficient previous training of the students, to 
spend the greater portion of the session in dealing with 
subjects of a purely elementary and preliminary character 
rather than with the special studies in which the student 
is interested, and for which the teacher is expressly 
engaged. The evening school in the present circumstances 
must, under very difficult conditions, supply the deficiencies 
of the elementary schools—due to the short stay of large 
numbers of pupils therein, and to the fact that many 
students do not seek the evening school until two or more 
years have elapsed. It is of the utmost importance to 
secure as a first step the enrolment of the scholar immedi- 
ately he leaves the day school in the classes of the evening 
school. This is done in Manchester, with a fair measure 
of success. A return of scholars leaving the elementary 
schools is supplied weekly, and a free ticket is issued 
giving such scholars free admission to a continuation 
school. In succeeding sessions the pupils pay their own 
fees, and it has been found that so per cent. of these free 
students continue their studies. 7 


Мв. W. B. Steer, of Derby, is this year the president 
of the National Federation of Assistant Teachers, and he 
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delivered. his presidential address at the recent conference 
of the association at Leeds. Summarising the results of 
the 1902 Education Act, he said:. ' The 1902 Act has 
belied its promises; the secondary system has not beem 
democratised; there has been no striking improvement in 
our primary system; the wide gulf between the two has 
not been bridged over; large classes still prevail; un- 
qualified teachers still abound; clericalism still stands in 
the way; bureaucracy is an added element of danger; 
democracy is exercising but a shadow of control." Refer- 
ring to the demand for economy in the administration of 
elementary education, he remarked that '' the clamour for 
economy is met, not by any curtailment of expenditure 
upon excessive officialdom, but always, everywhere, by the 
dismissal of class teachers or by the curtailment of their 
already meagre salaries. Economy is effected, not by a 
cessation of expenditure upon the trappings and ornamenta- 
tion of the educational machine, but by a serious inter- 
ference with the effective parts of the machinery. Money 
spent on education offices, on education secretaries and 
advisers, on agenda papers, on clerks, on inspectors, 
whether Government or local, on buildings, on apparatus, 
on stationery and attendance officers, on elaborate returns 
of attendance and on reports, is money absolutely wasted 
unless there are competent, earnest teachers in the class- 
rooms, and many economies could be effected in mere 
paraphernalia if the question of cost were but faced in 
the spirit of true statesmanship."' 


— 


Mr. STEER also considered the question of the un- 
attractiveness of the profession he represented. In his 
judgment, '' the inadequate remuneration of the teacher is 
the real cause of the inadequate supply, and money now 
lavished on futile attempts to make the profession look 
attractive would be better spent in making the attraction 
real. The medical profession shows no shortage of supply, 
and the country does not find it necessary to provide 
bursaries for its future doctors. The country's money is 
not being spent in securing its future supply of engineers 
or lawvers. To the young man of fair ability industry 
will bring promotion and content. It is only in the teach- 
ing profession where arduous toil on the steeps does not 
bring sure repose on the summit; and until the prospects 
of fair remuneration are greatly improved there will ever 
be periodic recurrence of a shortage of supply." The 
president’s concluding remarks, however, struck a higher 
note. Speaking to his colleagues particularly, he urged 
them on to better things, notwithstanding small salaries, 
irksome regulations, and scant recognition. ‘* Teacher," 
he said, ‘‘toil on, and in thy toil rejoice. Do not lose 
your enthusiasm; do not yield your ideals. For you ’tis 
ever to toil on the stecps, and though for you the repose 
on the summit may never come, still toil on. Be ever 
loyal to your task; be ever loyal to the child. True 
reward for your work may never come—indced, can never 
come until the eternal balance assesses it at its true worth. 
Still toil on. Your labour is its own reward.” 


PERSONS interested in the special period of British history 
prescribed for the English Teachers’ Certificate Examina- 
tion for 1908 might profit by the first three papers in the 
series of '' Teachers’ Notes on British History " which 
Mr. C. S. Fearenside is contributing to these columns. 
These will be found in our issue of December, 1906 (pre- 
liminary survey); March, 1907 (1688—1748); and June, 
1907 (1748-1783). The papers, together with the fourth 
dealing with the vears 1783-1815, which appears in the 
present issue, cover the period of British and foreign 
historv prescribed for the Joint Board Examination next 
summer. 
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THE following resolutions were passed at a recent 
meeting of the Commercial Clerks’ Society held in Berlin: 
(1) That attendance at commercial continuation schools 
should be compulsory for all persons engaged in 
commerce up to their eighteenth year, and for both 
sexes. (2) That the commercial continuation school should 
have power to refuse admission to those insufficiently 
prepared. (3) That when a merchant does not possess 
sufficient knowledge to train an apprentice, the right to 
take apprentices should be withdrawn from him. (4) That 
the ratio between the number of clerks and the number 
of apprentices be settled legally by commercial committees. 
(5) The examination of apprentices at the end of the course 
should receive official recognition. (6) That commercial 
inspectors be appointed to check the hours of work, and 
the conditions of life for those who reside with employers. 
(7) That attention be given to the erection of homes for 
clerks in which their education, amusement, and exercise 
will be properly supervised. (8) That a thorough revision 
of private commercial schools and their methods, though 
necessary, can only be made on the initiative of the 
Imperial Parliament. Until this occurs local authorities 
must be warned to keep a strict eye on the work of the 
private schools. 


THE Birmingham and Midland Branch of the Classical 
Association has invited the association to hold its next 
general meeting in Birmingham. The resolution convey- 
ing this invitation was proposed by the Bishop of 
Birmingham, and seconded by the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham, at a mecting of the committee of the branch, 
together with friends of classical education in the city 
and the neighbouhood, held near the end of September. 
Mr. Asquith has accepted the oflice of president of the 
association for the year 1908. 


WE have received from Mr. Ch. V. Jogarao, of the 
Maharajah's College, Vizianagaram, a pamphlet entitled 
““ A Plea for the Translation Method." To those who 
have been following recent developments in modern 
language teaching, it will be interesting to know that 
this burning question is being discussed in India in con- 
nection with the teaching of English. Mr. Jogarao’s 
arguments hardly contain anything novel, and will 
certainly not convince our reformers here. The matter is 
at present being discussed in the columns of our con- 
temporary, Modern Language Teaching, and we under- 
stand that it will also be prominent among the subjects 
to be dealt with at the annual general meeting of the 
Modern Language Association, which will be held in 
London early in January. 


THe October number of the quarterly Science Progress 
(Murray, 5s. net) contains several articles of considerable 
interest to the general reader. In a paper on '' Bread,” 
Mr. A. E. Humphries describes the modern improvements 
in the production of this important article of diet. He 
states that in the case of every type of wheat used the 
white flour of commerce yields more nutriment to the body 
than wholemeal. In a review of recent study of the 
factors controlling the supplv of food fishes, Mr. J. John- 
stone explains the curious fact that marine flora and 
fauna are both most abundant in cool waters. It appears 
that in the warmer seas the greater activity of the bacteria 
of denitrification causes a scarcity of the ultimate food- 
stuffs of the diatoms, &c., on which fishes directly or 
indirectly subsist. The articles on '' Economic Entomo- 


logy” and ‘“‘ Economic Ornithology " by Messrs. R. 
Lydekker and F. V. Theobald respectively, that on 
" Photomicrography " by Dr. Alcock, and that on 


‘ Insects and Fungi " by Mr. T. Petch, are also of general 
interest. Recent research on more severely technical sub- 
jects is admirably dealt with in the essays of Prof. Dend: 
оп '' The Pineal Gland,” Prof. Hartog on '' The Dividing 
Cell," Mr. A. Harker on ‘‘ Igneous Rock-magmas,’’ Mr. 
F. J. Lewis on ‘* The Sequence of Plant Remains in 
British Peat Mosses,” and Mr. W. C. Worsdell on ** The 
Origin of the ‘ Flower.’ ”’ 


Mr. W. L. Evans, in discussing the atomic theory in 
School Science and Mathematics for October, urges that 
if the theory is introduced to students at too early an age 
they are apt to confound the theory with fact, and to 
arrive at the stage when they believe that matter is 
actually made up of small particles called atoms; and he 
remarks that this difficulty arises through the corre- 
spondence between fact and theory being so complete that 
the former is regarded as a proof of the latter. Не then 
proceeds to point out the services which the atomic theory 
has rendered in the development of the science of chem. 
istry. Further paragraphs explain briefly how investiga- 
tions on the discharge of electricity through gases sugget 
the existence of masses which are sub-atomic in character: 
and reference is made to the absence of proof of the abso- 
lute uniformity in mass of every ultimate atom of th 
same chemical element. In contributions on ‘‘ The Chem- 
istry Note-book,’’ Мг. H. S. Reed maintains that no fixed 
rule for keeping note-books can be applied, since the 
student's welfare depends so much more upon the person- 
ality of the teacher than upon his method of regulating 
details. He deprecates the use of ''set form" note- 
books, in which blank spaces are left to be filled in bv 
the student; he insists upon lots of good drawings of 
essential parts of apparatus, and suggests a method of 
periodically “© grading ° the note-books of a class instead 
of laboriously marking each exercise. Dr. W. C. Collar 
writes upon the ideal conditions for teaching physics. 
These ideals are: (i) the teacher's mastery of the subject: 
(ii) adequate time for his work and study—school com- 
mittees erroneously think that the more teachers teach 
the better they earn their wage; (iii) not too manv pupils 
in a class; and (iv) freedom in method and syllabus. 


THE annual general meeting of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions will be held on November 
9fh, at 3 p.m., in the South-Western Polvtechnic, Chelsea, 
London. 


Tue Civil Service Commissioners announce an cxamina- 
tion for assistant examiners in the Patent Office. Applica- 
tions must reach Burlington Gardens nqt later than 
November 6th. November 21st is the last day for sending 
in applications to sit for the forthcoming examination for 
not fewer than rro appointments as assistants of Excise. 
This examination is the second under the new scheme; 
other particulars of these appointments appeared in THF 
ScnooL Wonrp last November. 


SCOTTISH. 


THE precise meaning of article 42 of the new regula- 
tions for the training of teachers has all along been a 
matter of grave doubt. The generally accepted view was 
that all teachers in secondary schools would be recognised, 
ipso facto, as qualified to teach higher subjects. It would 
have been well to rest content with this understanding 
until the Department had clearly shown that this was a 
wrong interpretation. Unfortunately, certain sections of 
teachers have asked for a definite ruling on the subject. 
and Circular 406 is the reply. By the terms of this 
circular it would seem that it is only a very small pro- 
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portion of existing teachers who are to receive recognition 
under terms of the article, viz., those '' with a genuine 
specialist qualification " and holding '* important and 
responsible positions.” 


Tue new definition is quite as vague as the old, but it 
is quite clear that the number of individuals that can come 
under it is exceedingly small. "Teachers, therefore, all over 
the country are gravely apprchensive of the effect of the 
regulations upon their present and future professional 
status, and protests against a literal interpretation of the 
terms quoted above are coming in from every section of 
teachers. Everyone must sympathise with the principle of 
demanding adequate qualifications from all teachers, 
whether engaged in primary or secondary schools, but all 
reforms should have regard to present conditions and to 
existing interests. It will probably be found that teachers 
are reading more into the regulations than the Depart- 
ment intends. There never was a time when the interests 
of teachers were more sympathetically considered than at 
present, and if the profession will onlv have patience it 
vill be found that no real injustice will be done to any 
individual bv the Department's interpretation. of either 
article 42 or Circular 406. 


Tne action of the Edinburgh School Board in instituting 
a missionary propaganda to arouse interest among 
employers and employees in the continuation classes of 
the city might well be followed bv other centres. A re- 
presentative of the School Board, a headmaster who was 
temporarily freed from his school duties, called upon more 
than 400 emplovers of labour in the city, explained to 
them in detail the nature of the work carried on, and in 
almost every case secured their aid in placing before their 
apprentices the importance and necessity of attendance at 
one or other of these classes. In addition, numerous meet- 
ings of emplovees, both adults and apprentices, were 
addressed by members of the School Board, who have 
undertaken this duty with great earnestness and success. 
Already the attendance for this vear shows an increase of 
{о per cent. over that of last year. 


SEVERAL circulars have been issued by the Education 
Department in regard to the next written examination for 
leaving certificates, which will begin on April 7th, 1908. 
The attention of teachers is specially directed to the modifi- 
cations proposed in the character of the examination papers 
in English, classics, and modern languages. History and 
geography are still to be integral parts of the English 
paper in the lower grade, but in the higher grade three 
papers will be set, one in English, one in history, and one 
in geography. In classics no change will be made in the 
lower grade paper, but in the higher grade two papers 
will be set, two hours being allowed for each. In the 
higher grade paper in Greek, two passages of verse will 
continue to be set for translation, and one of them will 
be an extract from Homer, as formerly. The liberty of 
choice between these two passages is now withdrawn, and 
candidates must attempt both. In modern languages two 
papers of two hours each will be set on the higher grade 
standard. А dictation test will be included for the first 
time, and, as formerly, candidates will be required to 
reproduce in the foreign language a story that has been 
read aloud to them in English. 


Tue question of university reform has been so long dis- 
solved in speech, that it seemed as if it never was to be 
precipitated into action. The governing body of Glasgow 
University, however, under the direction of its new chief, 
Principal MacAlister, has prepared an ordinance which 
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gives practical effect to the main contentions of university 
reformers. The academic year to extend from 
October ist to the end of May. For the present com- 
pulsory winter and optional summer session there is to be 
substituted a three-term session, with breaks at Christmas 
and Easter. The number of subjects for the Arts degree 
is reduced from seven to five or six. Every student must 
give an intensive studv over two sessions to one or two 
subjects of the curriculum, and a higher standard will be 
exacted in such subjects. The ordinance does not touch 
the question. of the preliminary examinations, but it is 
stated that a separate ordinance is being prepared dealing 
with that subject. 


15 


Tue Education Department has issued а circular to 
teachers and managers dealing with the new requirements 
in history and geography. Accompanying the circular is 
a specimen paper in each subject. The first impression 
one has of the historv paper is that the field is far too 
wide to be covered successfullv bv the average secondarv- 
school pupil. It includes, in addition to English history, 
Greek and Roman history, European history, and a 
detailed knowledge of Scottish history. A careful study 
of the questions, however, shows that the world's historv, 
other than British, requires to be known only in its 
broadest aspects, and it is certainly not too much to ask 
pupils to locate in time events of such far-reaching in- 
fluence as the Capture of Constantinople, the Inven- 
tion of Printing, the Discovery of America. The 
questions on Greek and Roman history will be heartily 
welcomed by classical teachers, to whom this part of the 
subject will be gladly left by their English colleagues. The 
papers on geography represent the new spirit in its best 
form. The questions set are all directed to bring out the 
intelligence of the pupils, and to test their knowledge of 
essential principles and their practical application. But, as 
Thring was fond of saving, '' Time is the lord of all pro- 
gress "; and where is the time to be got for the greatly 
increased demands of these two subjects? 


THe annual general meeting of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland was held this year in the McEwan Hall, Edin- 
burgh Universitv. In the course of his retiring address, 
the president, Mr. John Mudie, Dundee, referred to the 
repeated failures of the Government to pass an Education 
Bil. There had been plenty of plaving with the subject, 
bringing forward Bills that were never really meant to 
pass, but made an effective bit of '' window-dressing."' 
All this they had had five times over, but no real deter- 
mined effort to give Scotland her long overdue measure 
of educational reform. Mr. Mudie did not seek to appor- 
tion blame for this condition of things, but he indicated 
very clearly that on the Secretary for Scotland would rest 
the responsibility if he allowed another session to pass 
without a whole-hearted endeavour being made to bring 
the educational administration of the country into line 
with present-day needs. 


THE subject of superannuation was the pièce de résist- 
ance in the dav's programme. The official demand of the 
institute is that the Government should contribute from 
moneys accruing to Scotland sums equal to those granted 
bv school boards to retiring teachers, always provided 
that the total pension from all sources will not exceed 
two-thirds of the teacher's salarv at the time of retiral. 
A small, but by no means insignificant, section of teachers 
has opposed this principle, and has asked that all teachers 
should receive the same pension, regardless of retiring 
salary. At the general meeting there was a full-dress 
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debate on this point, and the meeting resolved by а ргас- 


tically unanimous vote to support the action of its 
executive. It is satisfactory to find the threatened 
schism in the ranks of the teachers thus averted. Super- 


annuation is not a popular subject with any Government. 
If it is dealt with at all, it is alwavs of necessity and 
not of choice. If teachers break up into rival camps on 
this subject no Government will feel impelled to deal with 
the subject. Union is strength at all times, but never 
more than at the present crisis. 


IRISH. 


Tue exhibition and prize lists of the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board for 1907 are distinctly disappointing. Never 
have so few exhibitions been awarded; and many candi- 
dates whose marks any time in previous vears would have 
secured them an exhibition have to be content with a 
mere prize. Exhibitions are, as usual, awarded only in 
the senior, middle, and junior, and not in the preparatorv 
grade. There are in each grade two classes. The values 
are: senior grade—first class, £40; second class, £20; 
middle grade—first class, £25; second class, Lis: junior 
grade—first class, £15; second class, £10. The numbers 
awarded are as follows: 


Boys Girls Es 
Senior grade, firstclass ... ... 18 .. 7 
э  secondclass... ... 14 ... 2 41 
Middle grade, first class... ... 19 .. II 
» second class .. 30. 7 57 
Junior grade, first class 24e Жї} ды A 
уэ » Second class ... 69 .. 18 .. 87 124 
Total 174 98 ...232 
THE corresponding totals last year were: boys, 279; 


girls, 106; total, 385. The Irish Times, commenting on 
the difference between 1906 and 1907, said in a leading 
article that the Commissioners * ought to have given 
notice of the proposed reductions. Their results may 
mean the serious upsetting of the plans of many vouths 
and girls who are now hovering on the verge of their 
careers in life." The number of prizes awarded is verv 
nearly the same as last vear; the values are £3, £2, and 
£1 in all the three grades, and the numbers awarded are: 


Boys Girls Total 

Senior grade 40 me 13 53 
Middle grade 65 е 29 94 
Junior grade 142 55 197 
Total 247 97 344 


Last year the totals were: boys, 230; girls, 87; total, 317. 


Ar the end of September the new buildings of Queen's 
College, Belfast, were opened, by which the single labora- 
tory is replaced by eight laboratories fullv equipped and 
up to date. This enlargement is mainlv due to the Better 
Equipment Fund, which now amounts to more than 
£.;0,000. The laboratories now consist of the “ Harland 
Laboratories ’’ for physics and enginecring ; the ** Donald 
Currie Laboratories ° for chemistry, with a sanitary 
science museum; the pathological or '' Musgrave Labora- 
tories "; the physiological or '' Jaffe Laboratories °’; the 
medical buildings, with a new lecture theatre and Bnerat- 
ing room; and the natural history, biological, and geo- 
logical laboratories. Lord keivin, who had promised to 
open the new buildings, was unable to be present, but 
his address was read, in which he traced the development 
of the Queen's College in Belfast, and stronglv urged that 
the time had now come when it should be converted into 
the University of Belfast. Sir Christopher Nixon, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Royal University, while he did not 
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КО to Belfast having a university of its own if it so 
wished, pleaded for the solution of the universitv question 
on the lines recommended by the Robertson Commission, 


viz., a reconstituted Royal University with an endowed 
college for Roman Catholics. 
Mr. BIRRELL made his first public appearance this 


autumn by opening early in October the new Municipal 
Technical School at Kingstown. This has been erected at 
the cost of £5,500, secured on the rates. The number of 
pupils last year was 441. In a somewhat discursive 
address the Chief Secretary commented on the dissatisfac- 
tion with the intermediate awards, and declared that he 
was quite sure that the examination svstem required to 
be reorganised and reconstructed. The efficiencv of inter- 
mediate schools must, he supposed, be tested bv some kind 
of examination, and the problem was to find a svstem 
wherebv the icaclier and the examiner would co-operate, 
the object being to find out how far a class had benefited 
by the instruction it had received. It was on the same 
lines that he was anxious to have a new universitv for 
Ireland, open for the tcaching of all classes of students. 


A PRACTICAL difficulty in the development of technical 
instruction in Ireland is the want of money for buildings. 
The new Kingstown buildings, for example, moan that 
an annual sum of £200 must be deducted from the income 
to pay the interest on the £5,500 borrowed. Mr. T. W. 
Russell, the new vice-president of the Department, in 
replv to a deputation in reference to this matter of grants 
for buildings, declared that Ireland was at a disadvantage 
as compared with England, because she was at least ten 
vears later in the field. When buildings for technical 
instruction were raised in England with the *'' whisky” 
money, Ireland was not ready, and the money was given to 
primary and intermediate education. Both these branches 
of education are still under-endowed. The only money the 
Department has for science work is ear-marked— £55,000 
a vear for technical education, £7,000 out of the develop- 
ment grant, £25,000 for secondary schools, and £10,300 
for the new ning classes. The question of building 
grants was a matter for the Treasury; this would amount 
to £250,000 for fifty urban districts, besides the needs of 
the small rural centres. 


THE president of Qucen's College, Galway, in his report 
for the year ending last June, reports that the number of 
students was тїт, of whom fifty-three were from Connaught 
and thirty-nine from Ulster. There were seventeen women 
students. The president claims that the results achieved 
fullv entitle the college to claim equal rank with the other 
Queen's Colleges in any university scheme which may be 
proposed bv the Government, especially when consideration 
is taken of the utterly inadequate endowment of the college 
and the pressing need of further funds for assistants 
lecturer, and the additional equipment of various depart- 
ments. 


WELSH. 


THE Cardiff School Management Committee has drawn 
up a prize attendance scheme. In Welsh schools the ques- 
tion constantly arises of holidavs taken and often given 
in connection with religious organisations. Should such 
absences be counted against the scholars or not? The 
Cardiff Committee has decided that ** the absence of scholars 
in council schools on the occasion of their Sundav-scho?! 
treats, Band of Hope outings, or the like, for one dav 
in the vear be not counted against them as absencrs 
under the prize scheme, provided that satisfactory evidence 
be tendered to the head-teachers of the attendance of th 
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scholars at the treats, outings, Xc." At the same. com- 
mittee meeting it was decided to make a general regula- 
tion prohibiting canvassing on the part of applicants for 
posts under the committce, an exception being made in 
favour of applicants chosen for '' short lists.” 


AT a recent mecting of the Llanelly Education Committee, 
an agreement was made between the committee and the 
managers of the local Church of England voluntary school 
that the school should not be worked within the grants, and 
not become chargeable to the rates. On a recommendation 
fom the managers for the appointment of two assistant- 
teachers, it appeared that the salaries would bring the 
total expense to more than the grants provided. But the 
school had received the money known as “' special aid.” 
The question arises: Is special aid a grant? Of course, 
it is open to argument that the allocation of such '' special 
aid" is, at all events, not an encroachment on the rates. 


Ar Cardiff an appeal for financial aid has been made to 
the Secondary Schools Committee by the Heathfield House 
Catholic Pupil Teachers' Centre, which has been estab- 
lished three years. The application has been rejected bv 
five votes to two. It was stated that the committee had 
had to give forty-nine pupil teachers notice, and that it 
could not absorb into its schools all its own pupil teachers, 
and that thus there was no need to train so many unless 
they could be used. 


ÁNOTHER county intermediate school has been opened 
at Mountain Ash. Lord Aberdare has given the site, and 
the Navigation Company has given a valuable piece of 
land to provide a road to the school. At present only 
temporary premises are provided, with accommodation for 
180 pupils. 


Ат Llangollen Intermediate School there are now 120 
children on the lists, the full number which the schools 
were built to accommodate. The governors have passed 
a resolution to supply pupils upon entering the schools 
with books and stationery fees. 


THERE is still the bitter cry that Wales is being 
“penalised for her success in secondary education." A 
movement has been started from Cardiff to induce all the 
borough and county authorities in Wales to join in appoint- 
ing a strong deputation to wait upon Mr. McKenna in 
regard to the matter. At a meeting of the Carmarthen- 
shire Education Committee it was stated that the county 
of Carmarthen would suffer a loss of between £1,500 and 
£2,000. 


AND 


RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 


V. Hugo, Le Coup d'État. Edited by J. W. Longsdon. 
sxiv+ 120 pp. (Arnold.) 15. 6d.—Mr. Longsdon has care- 
fully edited the greater part of the first three books of 
"Napoléon le Petit "—a work in which Victor Hugo 
shows his splendid powers of over-emphasis in vitupera- 
поп. · The anecdote quoted on p. xix, according to which 
Napoleon, after glancing through it, said: ‘‘ Voyez, 
Messieurs, voici ‘ Napoléon le Petit’ par Victor Hugo le 
Grand," is delightful. Mr. Longsdon has written ап 
excellent introduction, and notes which are correct; thev 
err on the side of brevity, unfortunately an unusual error. 
A good selection of subjects for free composition has been 
added, and a few English passages for retranslation and 


for composition. The text is carefully printed; we have 
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noticed égalé for égale (p. 66, 1. 5). In the note on p. 24, 
1. 17, "folded" would perhaps be better than twisted. 
А map of Paris would render more interesting the accoun: 
of le crime du deux décembre. 


Dumas, Aventure de D'Artagnan en Angleterre. Edited 
by K. Auchmuty. 48 pp. (Blackie.) | 4d.—' This episode 
from ‘‘ Vingt Ans Aprés ’’ deserved inclusion in the * Little 
French Classics " as a good specimen of Dumas's melo- 
dramatic writing. The notes are good, and a question- 
naire has been added, in which are included questions on 
grammar and etymology. The questions are divided into 
sets according to the pages of the text; it would have 
been better to divide the text into suitable sections. 


The Sounds of the French Language. By Paul Passy. 
Translated by D. L. Savory and D. Jones. vili+134 pp. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 2s. 6d.—M. Passy’s ‘* Sons 
du Frangais’’ is an admirable and well-known book. It 
is naturally written, in the first place, for French readers. 
The idea of translating it and adapting it for English 
readers was a good one, and as far as the translation is 
concerned the work has been very well performed. We 
cannot help feeling, however, that something more might 
have been done to help the English beginner in phonetics, 
and, if necessary, space for this might have been gained 
by the omission of references to the sounds of very remote 
languages. The book has been carefully printed, and slips 
are very rare. The decision not to use the single dot to 
indicate half-long vowels has in some cases led to awk- 
ward results (e.g., on pp. 45, 62). The anecdote at the 
end of § 73 is repeated in the footnote on p. 34. To say 
that in English ‘‘ nasalization hardly exists ° (р. 67) is in- 
correct; the remark is not found in the original text. On 
p. 73 Theater has been added to the words with glottal 
stop; but this pronunciation is not good. The rendering 
of pour by ''reinforced from " (S 233, end) is unhappv. 
Though familiar with the book, we had not previously 
noticed M. Passy's little joke in the selection of a and s 
in § 38 and a and n in § 163. 


Les Classiques Français. Issued under the general 
editorship of H. W. Allen. (Dent.) Cloth, is. 6d. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net.—Among recent additions to this 
delightful series we note Beaumarchais's “ Le Barbier de 
Séville” and ‘‘Le Mariage de Figaro," with a preface 
by Jules Claretie; La Bruyére's '' Caractéres," with a 
preface by Augustin Filon;  Montesquieu's *' Lettres 
Persanes," with a preface by E. Faguet; and Voltaire, 
' Contes Choisis," with a preface by Gustave Lanson. 
These are editions which it is a pleasure to handle; we 
know of no French ones as reasonable in price and as 


daintv in form. 


Français? By K. Fitzgerald. 78 pp. 
(Longmans.) 1s.—The sub-title is ** Le Français enseigné 
d'aprés la Méthode Directe." There is, however, no in- 
troduction to show the teacher how the book is to be 
used. It тау be regarded as a ''direct-method ’’ book, 
inasmuch as the text is all in French; but there is also 
a vocabulary—and a very incomplete one, too. The read- 
ing matter consists of conversations, poems, and songs 
which occupy more than half the book. The illustrations 
are not of high quality ; and some, notably that on p. 56, 
are very poor. 

Cassell’s Penny French Classics. Edited by de V. 
Payen-Payne.—This is really wonderful value for money— 
twelve classics for a shilling, and good introductions into 
enterprise deserves success. The 
appeared so far are: Racine’s 


Parlez-vous 


Such 
have 


the bargain! 
works that 
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“ Plaideurs," Mussct's '** On ne badine pas avec l'amour,"' 
Mme de Sévigné's '' Lettres et Pensées," Boileau's “ Art 
Poétique,” stories by Mme de Ségur, Books I. and II. 
of La Fontaine's Fables, Corneille’s ‘‘ Cid," Balzac's 
“ Une passion dans le désert," Perrault's fairy-tales, two 
contes bv Voltaire, two of Bossuct’s '* Oraisons funèbres,” 
and Moliére’s '' Précieuses Ridicules "—truly a banquet 


with dishes for all tastes. These booklets are also issued 
in limp cloth at 3d. each. 


English. 
Sohrab and Rustum with other Poems of Matthew 
Arnold. Ву W. P. Trent апа W. T. Brewster. xxv+ 
107 pp. (Ginn.) 1s. 3d.—This is a carefully done volume 


with a really good account of Arnold prefixed by way of 
introduction. The notes are few but sufficient, and are 
placed at the foot of the pages. There are some illus- 
trations, and the selection of the pocms is capital. The 


book is in all wavs adapted to introduce young students 
to a further studv of Arnold. 


Burke on the Proposals for Peace. Letter I. By 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. xxxvi--9s pp. (Clive.) 15. 6d.— 
This edition is adapted to students for the intermediate 
arts course at London University. A great amount of 
information is put into very small compass, and so con- 
veyed as to enable any bright candidate easily to acquire 
a good working knowledge of his subject. 


A Commentary on Browning’s Sordello. By K. N. 
London. 212 pp. (Sonnenschein.) 1s. 6d. net.—This is 
very good. It is but a small volume, but it deals satis- 
factorily with the subtleties and obscurities of Browning's 
most difücult work. Students will find it valuable; but it 
also deserves a place on the library shelves of the ordinarv 


lover. of literature. Nothing better that we know of is in 
the market. 


Essays and Letters of Charles Lamb. 
kelch. viii+152 pp. (Bell. 1s. 4d.—This book is con- 
ceived upon an original plan. The ten essavs and sixteen 
letters comprised in it are so arranged and dated as to 
cover Lamb's life, and present his works in an auto- 


biographical form. The notes are short but well done. A 
handy and interesting edition. 


By A. Guth- 


The Shorter Poems of Longfellow. By G. Clifford Dent. 
48 pp. (Dent.) net.—A small selection of Long- 
fellow's verse, characteristic of that poet at his best for 


the most part, and a serviceable addition to a noteworthy 
series. 


3d. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. By 1. W. Iliffe. xxvii+ 
113 pp. 15. King Lear. By A. V. Houghton. xxxii+ 
140 pp. 15. (Longmans.)—T wo small editions, very well 


done, practicable, comprehensive, 
all respects usoful. 


well illustrated, and in 


Supplement to Coriolanus. By 
(Gill.) 6d.—A capital addition to 
Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals. 


Stanlev Wood. 24 pp. 
the accurate and handy 


History. 


A History of Scotland for Schools. Part I. Ву P. Hume 
Brown. xiv+304 pp. (Oliver and Boyd.) 15. 6d.—Dr. 
Hume Brown's name is a sufficient guarantee for accurate 
history, and we know by perusal that this book is quite 
readable and suitable for school children. Beginning with 
the Stone ge, the story of the country is continued to 
the death of James V., and is interspersed with all the 
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interesting episodes of that period, while the more serious 
aspects of history are by no means forgotten. We do not 
know a better introduction to the history of Scotland for 
school children on either side of the Tweed. 


An Illustrated History of England. By W. S. Robinson. 
Period II. 403-763 pp. (Rivingtons.) 2s.—We recently 
noticed the first part of this book. The second part strikes 
us as more correct than the other for home affairs, but 
the author is not familiar with the European history of 
the time. The consequence is a confusion at times in 
the accounts of our foreign policy; otherwise the book is 
good. It brings the history down to the present vear. It 
provided, as its title announces, with illustrations, 
among which are reproductions in small of the armorial 
bearings of our sovereigns. There is also an index. 


is 


Stories from Roman History. Ву E. M. Wilmot 
Buxton.  viii-- 117 pp. (Methuen.) 1s. 6d.—The author 
divides his stories into two parts, the ‘* legends " and the 
'" true stories " of Rome. ‘The first of the latter is that 
of the Caudine Forks. But in both parts the stories are 
told as stories, and are well adapted to our younger pupils. 
There are no pictures, but there are a short list of chief 
events and an index. It is a pity that the last chapter, 
sketching the history from 14 to 476 a.D., should be called 
the “fall of the Roman Empire." Justinian would have 
been astonished, as well as Otho III. and Henry VII. 


А Junior Greek History. By W. H. Spragge. 124 pp. 
(Methuen.) 2s. 6d.—A sketch of Greek historv on the 
usual lines, from the earliest period to the fall of Corinth, 
illustrated with four maps and four photographs. There 
are an index and an appendix of short notices of the chief 
men in Greek literature, art, and philosophv. 


А First History of Greece. By E. E. Firth. viii 
78 pp.  (Methuen.) 15. 6d.--We are afraid that Miss 
Firth will not succeed in her ''attempt to arouse the 
interest of young people in the heroes of Greece,’’ for in 
our opinion ''the language has” not ''been made as 
simple as possible," and the questions she sets would 
puzzle older folk. The poetry, too, with which she illus- 
trates most of her chapters, takes much thought. Bat 
her book would supply useful hints and illustrations to 
teachers. 


Notes of Lessons on English History. Book II., 1603- 
1906. 208 pp. (Pitman.) 3s. 6d.—We have already 
noticed (July, 1907) the first '' book," and the same 
remarks apply to the present section. 


Geography. 


The Americas. By J. B. Reynolds. 128 рр. ; pictures, 
diagrams, and maps.  (Black.) 2s.—This is one of an 
illustrated series of Regional Geographies by the same 
author. Pictures, statistics (not later than 1903), diagrams, 
and maps are all instructive, and the letterpress is interest- 
ing. Throughout, the author rightly insists on the import- 
ance of cause and consequence; it is not sufficient merels 
to inquire where Chicago and St. Louis are, but why they 
are where thev are; the names of the Alleghany peaks 
are as nothing compared with the influence of the whoie 
range on the political and economic history of all the 
States east of the Mississippi; the unequal incidence of 
rainfall in South America is an interesting fact, and the 
knowledge of it necessary, but not nearlv so educative as 
the working out of the important results following from 
this inequality. These the lines upor 


examples show 
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which the book is written. It is therefore to be com- 
mended alike to teachers and taught. The style is not too 
* stiff "; the pictures are very good; print and paper are 
excellent. That the maps are without scales, and some 
of them without lines of latitude and longitude, and that 
there is no index, are defects which should be remedied 
in a future edition. The questions set are more by wav 
of examination puzzles than the practical exercises which 
we should prefer, but as one of the objects of the book is 
to enlighten candidates on what lies before them in geo- 
graphical examinations of the standard of London matricu- 
laion, this may be an acceptable feature. We should 
have liked, bv the way, to see some questions set on the 
really capital pictures—another hint for another edition. 


A New Geography of the World. 
diagrams and maps. (Chambers.) 


Anon. 208 pp.: 
1s.—This book has, 


we think, little but its cheapness to recommend it. The 
preface is promising: ‘‘ great attention to Commercial 
Geography,” ‘fa concluding section on Physical Geo- 


graphy of a more advanced character," “© great care to 
ensure accuracy of detail," ‘‘ most recent statistics," are 
all effective baits. But granting (purely for the sake of 
argument) that the commercial geography is ''com- 
mercial,” that the physical geography is ‘‘ advanced," 
that the details are accurate and the statistics recent, we 
are still at a loss to understand why in these latter davs 
of improved geography teaching so antiquated a style of 
book should appear. "There are pages after pages of lists 
—boundaries, capes, peninsulas et hoc genus omne— 
written out to look like descriptions; there are hardly any 
attempts to trace the relation between cause and effect; 
the majority of the maps are poor and scaleless. It was 
surely upon books of this sort that our rulers at the 
Foreign Office were fed in their infancy; the recollection 
alone would be cause sufficient for their recent action in 
excluding geography from the list of subjects for the 
Service Entrance Examination. 


Philips’ Standard Time Dial. Designed by Prof. R. A. 
Gregory. (Philip.) 3s. 6d.—A simple, neat, and easily 
workable instrument by means of which time questions 
and the necessity for '* time standards ° can be explained. 
In a solid board, 19 in.Xx 163 in., is inserted a movable 
disc 93 in. in diameter, on one side of which is represented 
the northern hemisphere and on the other the southern. 
The great land masses are shown and their names given 
in bold type. The meridians are marked off in 15’s. 
Round the board are arranged hour figures to correspond. 
By moving the disc, each place 15° E. or W. of Greenwich 
comes into position an hour fast or slow as the case may 
be. With the disc at rest and the prime meridian placed 


at 12 noon, time is indicated all over the world with 
reference to Greenwich. The ‘‘ standard times ’’—e.g., 
N. America, Japan, British South Africa—are marked 


with separate labels attached to their central meridians. 
The dial should make the understanding of these various 
points easily intelligible to junior classes. 


Mathematics. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By J. B. Lock. New edition, 
revised and enlarged, with the assistance of V. M. Turn- 
bull. viii+ 480 pp. (Macmillan.) 4s. 6d.—Commendation 
or criticism of a book which has had so large a circulation 
as this one is out of place. The chief change in this 
edition is the omission of certain articles dealing with 
matter of a technical character, such as duodecimals, 
scales of temperature, chemical compounds, equations of 
payments, foreign coinage and exchange ; Horner's method 
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of obtaining cube roots is also omitted. The exercises 
have been carefully revised. 


The Leader Arithmetic. By George Merchant. Six 
parts. Farts i.-iv., 64 pp.; parts v., vi, 56 pp. 
(Simpkin.) Paper covers, 3d. each.—The title-page of 


each part bears the following description of the contents : 
“ A series of very carefully graduated exercises in arith- 
metic, with rules, explanations, and worked examples in 
the higher parts, suitable for all elementary schools, and 
the lower forms or classes of other schools, but specially 
intended for children who leave school when about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age." These words may be taken 
as stating the aim the author has in view. The least 
satisfactory portions of the work seem to u$ to be the 
“ explanations " in the higher parts; these will often 
require considerable supplement from the teacher. The 
examples themselves, however, seem to be carefullv 
graduated, especially in the earlier parts, though the 
number of examples of a formal character is perhaps 
excessive. Recurring decimals are treated in part iv., but 
verv little attention is given to approximate methods ; 
surelv approximations are of much greater practical 
importance than the cube root or permutations and pro- 
gressions discussed in part vi. 


The Methodical Arithmetic. By W. J. Greenstreet. 
Parts i. and iii., each 24 pp. (Dent.) Paper covers, 
110. each.—The books are designed for pupils in 


elementary schools, in accordance with the code of regula- 
tions issued bv the Board of Education, part i. for first 
standard and part iii. for third standard pupils. The 
questions are nearly all of the concrete type ; it is difficult 
to frame hundreds of such questions without falling into 
a depressing monotony of phrascology, but the questions 
proposed in these two parts are wonderfully free from 
trivialities, and there is verv great variety of expression, 
while almost all subjects that would interest children have 
been drawn upon for examples. 


Bell’s New Practical Arithmetic for Elementary Schools. 
By W. J. Stainer. Seven books. (Bell) Pupil’s сору, 
first six books, paper 3d. each, cloth 4d. each; seventh 
book, paper 4d., cloth 6d. Teacher's copy, seven books, 
each, paper, Sd. net.—The pupil’s copy contains exercises, 
each book comprising one vear’s work; the teacher's copv 
contains, in addition to the exercises, answers to the 
examples and suggestions on methods of teaching. The 
work differs in many respects from most, if not all, of 
the books written. for elementary schools. From the 
general preface we learn that the chicf consideration kept 
in view in preparing it has been that the object of the 
teaching is to enable the children to think clearly and 
systematically about number, rather than to perform, even 
with accuracy, operations which are but dimly understood. 
Only after the simple rules have been arrived at by the 
application of “common sense ” are exercises proposed 
for the purpose of cultivating rapidity and mechanical 
accuracy. Exercises involving weighing and measuring, 
designed to correlate the subject with drawing and 
elementary science, are introduced at an early stage. Ап 
attempt is made to lead the pupils to appreciate the pro- 
methods that are often considered to be 
peculiarly suitable to algebra by inserting ‘‘ symbolic 
exercises " at all stages of the course, though the literal 
notation of algebra does not appear until the third vear, 
and then onlv in its most elementary form. The design 
of the book seems to us to be excellent, and the manner 
in which it has been carried out is, so far as a com- 
paratively brief examination shows, very satisfactory. 


cesses and 
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The real test of the book will be found, however, in the 
daily work of the class-room. We sincerely wish that 
the method expounded in this arithmetic may have a 
genuine trial; should it prove successful—and we do пої 
see why it should not—the gain would be great. 


Science and Technology. 


Hydraulics. By S. Dunkerley. Vol. i. vi+343 рр. 
(Longmans.) . 10s. 6d. net.— The subject-matter of this 
volume is hydraulic machinery; a second volume is 
to follow dealing with the resistance and propulsion 
of ships. The early portion of the volume contains 
explanations of the flow of a perfect fluid and of 
fuid friction. In the succeeding portions, pressure 
machines, reciprocating pumps, turbines and centrifugal 
pumps, are described and their theory discussed. Тһе 
hydraulic gun brakes in use in the Royal Navy are fully 
described; Prof. Osborne Reynolds's inventions and in- 
vestigations occupy a considerable part of the volume, the 
last chapter being entirely devoted to his investigations 
on the motion of water and on the theory of lubrication. 
The book is intended for use in the universities and in the 
Roval Navy, and students will find that the subjects are 
for the most part treated in an able manner. The value 
of the book would be much enhanced by a careful revision 
to eliminate printer's and other minor slips, which in 
some cases will lead to mental confusion on the part of 
the reader who is only beginning his study of hydraulics. 
It would also be better to insert the description of the 
Kimberlev electric pumping plant in its proper place among 
centrifugal pumps; the footnote on p. 192 referring to 
this mistake conveys the impression of hurried compila- 
tion. The book contains many well-drawn examples of 
hvdraulic machines, and, in spite of its defects, will be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to the literature of 
this important and difficult subject. 


Steam and other Engines. By J. Duncan. Ix £471 рр. 
(Macmillan.) 5s.—Much more space than is comprised in 
a comparatively small volume of this kind seems to be 
necessary to deal with such an important and compre- 
hensive subject; but on examination of the book it must 
be admitted that the various sections are dealt with in an 
exceptionally clear and able manner. The early portions 
are taken up with illustrated descriptions of the details 
of an engine; then follow chapters dealing with Tempera- 
ture, Heat and its Measurement, Properties of Gases, 
the Indicator, Valves and Valve Gears, Boilers, Compound 
and Triple Expansion Engines, and Locomotives. The 
chapters on Steam Turbines and Motor-car Engines will 
be of great assistance to those who wish to become 
acquainted with the best modern practice in these latest 
developments in engineering. The data of a number of 
tests of steam, gas, and oil engines are given, and in a 
final chapter there are brief but clear descriptions of the 
more important carly types of engines. Numerous 
exercises are provided in the various chapters, and these, 
together with a collection of examination papers, the 
answers to which are supplied, will be useful to teachers 
and students. The book is one which ought to be in the 
hands of every engineer interested in any form of engine. 


In Nature's. Storyland. By Edith Hirons. Second 
X4 113 pp.  (Philip.) 2s. od.—Consists of a 
number of fairv-tales, intended for use in simple nature 
lessons to infants. The stories themselves cannot fail to 
interest voung children, and they are illustrated by attrac- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in THE SCHOOL WorLD will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


The Interpretation of Classical Authors. 


IN the admirable paper on '' Unseens,"" bv Prof. G. G. 
Ramsay, published in the June number of THe ScHooL 
WoRLD, there is the following sentence: *'It is dis- 
couraging to find that when a student comes across a 
word printed with a capital letter, he should hold himself 
relieved of the responsibility of finding out anything about 
it at all. Proper names are often thus regarded as 
negligible quantities," &c. "This has for its moral what 
is surely a truism, both as regards proper nouns and 
common ones, viz., that it is desirable for students to 
ascertain their point, or in simpler words, to find out 
what their author is talking about. The instances of 
pupils’ shots quoted by Prof. Ramsay in respect of Horace 
are amusing, but if one looks a little further back ard 
consults the commentators, one feels inclined to excuse 
the student for thinking that it does not matter by the 
value of the proverbial ' two straws " whether he believed 
Patara, for instance, to be situated in Lvcia, Sicily, or the 
moon. 

Prof. Ramsay, in complaining of the careless student, 
is laying the foundation for a charge that may fairly be 
brought against the commentator whose function it is to 
evoke the intelligent interest of the student. An attentive 
reader of Horace's three books will soon come to the 
conclusion that Horatian comment, which, as Mr. Wick- 
ham truly says, we have derived from fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century scholars without anyone except Bentley 
having made any considerable independent addition to it, 
often treats the words which are printed in capitals in an 
unenlightened manner, and exempts itself, with inadequate 
excuse, from inquiring into their point and application. 
As a matter of fact, they contain important and often 
traceable clues to the meaning of that work which. 
although so fascinating, is really unintelligible—as Mark- 
land had the acumen to perceive and the candour to 
confess—on the lines of interpretation followed by 
tradition. 

Consider, for instance, such a name as Telephus. It 
is not sufficient to state that Horace has applied the name 
of a mythic king of Mvsia to one of his characters. The 
question why he has done so is worthv of examination. 
Some deny the utility of such a proceeding, on the ground 
that no definite answer can now be returned. I disagree: 
but even granting that we get no further than this, that 
Horace must be taken to have had some reason for such 
a selection, it is incumbent upon us then not to construe 
him, and interpret him, and weigh his poetry in the 
scales of criticism, in utter disregard of the existence of 
such a reason; and this is precisely what has been done 
by many commentators of the author. The late Prof. 
Nettleship once began a paper: with the question whether 


there was anything new to be said about Horace. 
Let that thought not deter апу inquirer whom the 
poet mav attract. There is an. immense amount 
both true and new—to modern ears—to be found 


out on the unimpeachable authority of contemporan ous 
literature. 
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attention to this, which perhaps, in view of the great 
interest of the subject, vou will allow me thus shortly to 
E. К. Garnsey 


“improve.” 


Sydney, N.S.W. 


Pupil Teachers and Continental Holiday Courses. 


UxprR the scholarships scheme of the Sheffield Educa- 
tion Committee, grants of £5 are made to students of 
the Pupil Teacher Centre who have passed certain qualify- 
ing examinations to enable them to spend their summer 
vacation. attending a holidav course on the Continent. 
The experiment was first tried in 1906, when a party of 
thirteen. girls availed themselves of this privilege and 
spent a month at Dijon. The course there was good, and 
everything was done bv Prof. Lambert, the secretarv, to 
make the visit of the students pleasant and helpful. 

This year one boy went to Marburg, five boys to 
Besancon, and eleven girls to Nancy. The experiment 
has proved so successful that a few details concerning this 
last party as a type of all mav prove useful and interest- 
ing. The party, which left Sheftield on Julv 2sth, con- 
sisted of eight matriculated students who received the 
grant from the Education Committee, three others whose 
parents paid their whole expenses, and myself, acting as 
conductor. As it was necessary that we should cut down 
expenses where possible, we travelled third class all the 
wav (second class on the boat), and we found that this 
third-class travelling on the Continent was not so terrible 
a thing as it is often supposed to be. 

We went via St. Pancras, Newhaven, and Dieppe, and 
arrived at Paris on the morning of July 26th. A "bus 
awaited us at the St. Lazare Station, and after leaving 
our luggage at the East Station we were taken to a 
pension. near the Luxembourg Gardens. We spent the 
whole of our first day abroad and the early part of the 
next in seeing the sights of Paris, and as the weather 
was not too hot we were able to visit the Panthéon, 
Eglise St.-Etienne, Notre Dame, Palais de Justice and 
Sainte Chapelle, Jardins des Tuileries, Hôtel des 
Invalides, Champs Elysées, Arc de Triomphe de l'Étoile, 
and Louvre without excessive fatigue. We left Paris in 
the evening, and arrived at Nancv before ten. 
Arrangements had been made for the reception of the 
girls at a maison de famille, and the accommodation there 
It was well appointed in the stvle of a 
It had been built primarily to receive 
Among the residents during the stay 
of our party were Germans, Russians, Roumanians, 
Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and Frenchmen. Except during 
three days there were no other English people in the 
house. In this cosmopolitan party the only common 
language was French, and the social intercourse in the 
house was an excellent supplement to the university course, 
as it gave ample opportunities for, and indeed necessi- 
tated, practice in French conversation. The food and 
cooking at the maison de famille were good, the studv- 
bedrooms were comfortable, a piano in the salon gave 
opportunities for music, &c., and altogether life there was 
very pleasant. The ordinary charge en pension was from 
140 francs per month. 

I had an early interview with M. Antoine, the director 
of the matson de famille, and a professor at the university 
course. It was agreed that the most important part of 
the work for our students would be conversation and 
pronunciation, and M. Antoine kindly offered to give them 
а series of special lessons at the maison de famille in 
place of some of the lectures at the Universitv, which, it 


was excellent. 
middle-class hotel. 
foreign students. 
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was thought, would be less valuable. This he did, and 
they proved very profitable. He took the greatest pains 
to teach them the pure French sounds, and gave them 
excellent exercises to afford practice in the production of 
these sounds. : 

The university course was very well arranged. Lessons 
usually began at eight o’clock in the morning, and thus 
the hottest parts of the day were left free. There was 
no official division of the course into elementary and 
advanced sections, students being at liberty to attend as 
many of the lessons as they chose. The secretary and 
other professors were always willing to advise individuals 
as to the courses best suited to their stage of efficiency. 
In deciding which classes our students should attend, more 


attention was paid to the method of teaching and the 


rapidity or otherwise of the speaker than to the subject- 
matter, as it was felt that the matter could verv 
frequently be learnt equallv well from a text-book at 
home, and that the chief object of our students was to 
gain as great facility as possible in understanding and 
speaking the language, and to improve their pro- 
nunciation. 

In M. Antoine's lessons at the University students were 
called upon to read aloud from some prose text, and were 
then asked questions upon the meanings of words, their 
grammatical relations to others, their derivation, &c. At 
other times conversations were introduced upon topics 
indicated beforehand. 

M. Moutier, another professor, required thc students to 
prepare a story beforehand, and several of them, chosen 
bv lot, had to mount the platform and tell it in French 
to the rest of the class. This proved too trying an ordeal 
for the majority of the English students, but the Germans 
showed the results of their better language training in a 
lack of hesitation and self-consciousness. Other lectures 
on the history, geography, and institutions of France, 
literature and phonetics, were more valuable to the more 
advanced French scholars. 

Nancy is a very fine town, and is situated in the midst 


of beautiful country. About two miles away is the 
extensive forest of Haye, which provides beautiful 
promenades and excursions. The town itself is of con- 


siderable historic interest. M. Antoine upon two or three 
occasions accompanied the Sheffield students to point out 
the places of interest in the town. This afforded further 
opportunity for practice in French conversation, and was 
much appreciated. In addition to this, two excursions 
were arranged weekly to places in the town and neighbour- 
hood for the whole of the students attending the summer 
course at the University. 

When I rejoined the party a few davs before the end 
of the course I had some opportunity of judging the 
progress made by the students. In one or two cases 
I was delighted with the fluency of speech exhibited, 
and, as far as I could see, all had found the 
course profitable. 

We left Nancy on August 22nd, and, breaking our 
journey at Metz and Luxembourg, reached Brussels in the 


The next day was spent in viewing Brussels, 


evening. 
Saturday 


and at night we crossed from Ostend to Dover. 
was spent in London, and we reached Sheffield in the 
evening. 

The experiment, then, has proved very successful; for 
whilst it has been valuable to the students in their studv 
of the French language, it has also widened their mental 
horizon considerablv, and has furnished a most enjoyable 
holidav. The total cost for the month, including travelling 
expenses (from London), board and lodging, university 
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fees, and personal expenses, need not exceed £13 5s., and 
i the. party returned : through. Paris instead of going 


‘through Brussels, this could be reduced to £12 or @ven 


of 


less: L. C. Осме. 
Sheffield. | 


The Supply of Secondary-school Teachers in the West 
PU . Riding. 


I хотісЕ in the paragraphs on p. 390 of vour October 
where vou deal with the third annual report of 
the West Riding Education. Committee, vou comment on 
the statement in the report that ''the committee has 
recently utilised a valuable source of supply by extending, 
in cases of special merit, certain county major scholar- 
ships on the condition that the holders shall serve for a 
two years’ period in some approved secondary school in 
the West Riding." 

Your comment is that it remains to be seen to what 
extent the schools will suffer from a succession of un- 
trained teachers. On p. 21 of the report, from which 
the extract is taken, I see that I have omitted to state 
that these major scholarships are renewed for an extra 
year for the special purpose of training, and during that 
year the holders either take a special course of secondarv 
training at an English university or are sent abroad to 
a foreign university, and in all cases obtain a diploma 
or certificate of efficiency as teachers. 

Wakefield. 


4. 


issue 


A. V. Носснтох. 


[We are glad to learn that, though there is no mention 
of the important fact in the report, due provision is made 
by the West Riding Education Committee for the training 
the major scholars who become  secondary-school 
teachers. —EprTORS.] 


The Refractive Index of a Liquid. 


A PLANE parallel glass plate is pressed lightly by suit- 
able springs against the reflecting surface of a concave 
mirror. The combination is mounted on an optical bench, 
and the radius of curvature, R, of the concave surface is 
determined by one or more of the usual methods. The 
space between the glass plate and the reflecting surface is 
filled with the liquid, and the object on the bench is moved 
to a position where image and object are equidistant, D, 


from the mirror. Then it can be readily proved that the 


refractive index of the liquid = К. 


I have found that, by using good optical materials and 
emploving the knife-edge method of locating the foci, the 
refractive index of a liquid for monochromatic light can 
with ordinarv care be determined correct to the third 
decimal place. 

The radius of curvature of the mirror 
constant, and 


is practically 
when once this has been determined the 
of the refractive index depends on the 
measurement of a length. The axial displacement of the 
foci by the plane glass cover plate gives rise to a small 
correction, which need not be applied in an clementary 
experiment. 

The advantages to be claimed for this method are: 

(1) The optical arrangement is a simple one. 

(2) The experiment can be performed with ease. 

(3) The calculation presents no difficulty. 


measurement 


(4) Orly а small quantity of liquid is required. 
i F. W. JORDAN. 
Canterbury. 
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Enunciations of Euclid, I., 13 and 44. 


I wave read with much interest many of the English 
publications treating of geometry on modern lines. | 
observe that one of the guiding principles in the treat- 
ment of the subject is to make the enunciations of pro- 
positions as clear and concise as possible. But I fail to 
sce the application of this principle in enunciating Euclid, 
IL., 13 and 14, which, by common consent, are taken first. 
Mav ], therefore, invite opinions from teachers on a new 
form of enunciation for the theorems under reference?— 
a form that seems to me to be the best for the following 
reasons: (i) it is at once concise and clear; (ii) of all 
forms of enunciation it shows most clearly that the second 
theorem is the converse of the first; (iti) these being the 
verv first set of converse theorems to be taken up, it is 
desirable that the wording of the enunciations should at 
once make the converseness of the theorems evident with- 
out the help of the teacher's paraphrase. 

In actual teaching I found difficulty in eliciting that 
the second theorem is the converse of the first, without 
altering the form of the enunciations. Explaining to my 
class, therefore, the definition of adjacent angles as given 
by Mr. Charles Smith—zide '* Euclid's Elements of 
Geometry," by Smith and Bryant (Macemillan)—I re- 
enunciated the theorems as follows: 

1. If the outer arms of two adjacent angles are in a 
straight line, the angles are supplementary. 

2. lf two adjacent angles are supplementary, their outer 
arms are in a straight line. M. D. Maxick ww. 

Central High School, Shiyali, S. India. 


* Excerpta Brevia." 


Your reviewer in his note on '' Excerpta Brevia," 
W. H. S. Jones and R. Parker Smith, remarks the 
absence of the interleaving spoken of in the preface. May 
we point out that by special request this book has been 
brought out in two forms, one interleaved without 
vocabulary and the other with vocabulary but without 
interleaving? "Ihe former edition was produced to meet 
the views of those who disapprove of vocabularies in 
school books, and should also in this form prove very 
uscful as an advanced unseen book. 

BLACKIE AND Sox, LIMITED. 


by 


THERE is nothing in the preface nor anywhere in the 
book to suggest that it 1s being brought out in two forms, 
but without the vocabulary it will certainty make a vers 
useful unseen book. Tue REVIEWER. 
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MORE ABOUT T EH 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


GREAT feature of Newnes’ 
National Edition of GREEN's 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE is its full 
and explanatory notes on its 
many illustrations—notes which 
possess a rare value of their own. Those of the 
teaching profession who would cultivate a study 
of English History among their charges—the 
most fascinating and most human of all readings, 
because it treats of the story of their own people, 
their rise from savagery, and their march through 
the dim dark ages of ignorance to their present 
advanced, enlightened state—would do well 
particularly to recommend to them this work of a 
true and great genius, especially when the terms 
upon which it is available are 


Within the Reach of Every 
Schoolboy. 


Green was a scholar, and his work is a classic 
one ; and in view of the insuperable obstacles with 
which he was confronted at every turn in the 
writing of it, his monumental History:more than 
ever merits a foremost position among the works 
of men, and particularly in English Literature. 

As has been said before, this is not an ordinary 
History. It is unique, refreshing, fascinating in 
style. It is the life-story of our Nation, presented 
in an altogether different and more readable light 
from and than that attempted by any other 
historian at any time. 


And 


Its Cost? 


—the cost of so great a work—the cost of this 
story of stories—the story of a great nation, given 
in a lustrous setting ?— 


id. a Day! 


—3$d. a меек— 71. per part, fortnightly ! 
Complete, £1 3s. 4d.—a sum that will.never be 
missed in such insignificant instalments. · 


FIRST THREE PARTS NOW ON SALE. 


The School. * ji 
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Already the trade has bought up every copy 
in Southampton Street, and despite the fact that 
little advertising has been done on its behalf, 
many newsagents are selling out in days, where 
weeks were anticipated. Until the extensive 
reprints that are in progress are ready, it will be 
difficult to get a copy. The surest way is to give 
an order to a bookseller or newsagent for the 


regular delivery of each successive part, and | 
pupils should be urged to take this course if 


disappointment is to be avoided in securing the 
complete work. 


The Illustrations 


are works of art, things of rare beauty, of exceed- 
ing complementary value to the text. These 
have been chosen after diligent searchings and 
the exercise of much judgment on the part of 
Mrs. Green (the widow of the talented historian- 
author) and her friend, Miss Kate Norgate, as 
being the most fitting, useful, and most valuable 
to be had from all available sources. 


There will be 1,900 pages in the work ; 1.400 
illustrations, of which 250 will be full-page 
pictures ; and 19 superb coloured plates, some in 
as many as 16 colours. 200 Portraits of Historical 
Celebrities will be included, as well as 32 carefully 
prepared Maps and Plans of great value to the 
student and general reader alike. 


JU o A UA M A  % X 


A very carefully compiled and fully 
explanatory Prospectus, showing 
specimen pages and illustrations, may 
be had gratis on application to any 
newsagent, or to the publishers (as 
below) This in itself is deeply in- 
teresting, and as it carries with it no 
obligation, is well worth applying for. 


Price 7d. net each. 


Publishers : 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 99, Southampton Street, Strand, London, М-С. 
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ОГА PULPITORUM : Pitfalls. of 
the Practical Teacher. This Series of Agtivles 
wil] be found in “Tak JOURNAL or. EDUCATION 2—1. 
INTRODUCTORY: ARTICLE, by Jons АрАмз, iPro- 
fessor of Education, London, University [November; 350 

IL, CLASSICS, by Н; G.: Hart, sometime: Head Master 
of Sedbergh’ [December, 1906]. III. ENGLISH, by 
ARTHUR, BURRELL,- Principal of Borough Road Trajning 
. College [January, 1907]. IV. FRENCH, by CLOUDESLËY 
“Brereton, Divisional Inspector to L.C:C. (Modern 
X Languages) [February and March, 1907]. V. SCIENCE, 
by T. Percy NUNN, Vice-Principal, London Day Training 
College [April, 1907]. . VI. NATURE- STUDY, by T. 
Rayment, Vice-Principal, Goldsmith's College [ May, 
1907]. VII.: HISTORY, by S. S. F. FLETCHER, Lecturer 
on Education, Cambridge University [Jtine, 1907]. VIII. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING, by Colonel Матсогм Fox, 


“Н.М. Inspector of Pliysical Training (July, 1907]. IX.“ 


DRAWING, by W. E. Sparkes, Assistant-Inspector, 
Т.С.С. [August, 1907]. Single copies of any one of these 
numbers can be sent post free for 8d.; or the 10 for 5s. 
Apply to Mr. Wm. RICE, Publisher, 3, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION. 


Ву A. E. CRAwrLEY, М.А. 
Headmaster of Derby School. 


DUCATION is increasingly '' on the make."' 
The subject has attained gigantic propor- 
tions, and our system, with its organised 

primary, secondary, tertiary, and university 
stages, and with its enormous expenditure of both 
public and private money and public and private 
work and time, is engrossing more and more in- 
terest and attention. 

It would doubtless stagger belief if it were 
proved that, after all, this immense educational 
structure rests on an unsound foundation, that 
this traditional yet constantly reformed system, 
with its laborious or ingenious methods, its densely 
packed curricula, and its principles developed 
with so much care and thought, is radically errone- 
ous and destructive of its essential object. 

Yet I have no doubt that this dire possibility 
is capable cf proof, and that the psychology of the 
near future will carry it out. It would not be the 
first or only case of an erroneous system lasting 
for ages. The following remarks are intended to 
suggest the possibility that our educational system 
is fundamentally unscientific. The suggestion may 
be formulated thus—that (with such exceptions 
as, for instance, some of Froebel’s ideas) our 
system has no relation to psychological and bio- 
logical fact. 

When one asks what is the primary end or 
object of education, the answer is, perhaps, 
mental development, '' culture," '' formation of 
character,” '' preparation for the business of life,” 
and so on. Putting aside the question as to 
whether some of these ends are illusory or wrong 
in themselves, one may say at once that our system 
fails to carry out any one of them. More than 
that, it actually produces a perversion of each. 

Taking first the biological question, we ought 
to ensure that a system of education should be in 
the widest sense biological; that is to say, it 
should be based on such principles as will carry 
on the upward development of the race. Our 
system, however, is confessedly retrogressive, if 

not patholcgical; it has in view the past of the 
previous generation (the parents, the teachers, and 
the legislators) instead of the future of the race. 
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In other words, we are trained in the same way 
as, and always a little better than, our fathers, in 
the hope that we may be ourselves a little better. 
In carrying out this aim, the subconscious notion 
is, to make us more and more mature, to make us 
more of men, and more rapidly. I do not mean 
to imply that any precccity is consciously aimed 
at, or that physical or moral maturity is, even sub- 
consciously, forced. What I mean is, that we set 
ourselves to produce as mature a mind as possible. 

But our aim ought to be the exact opposite of 
this: we ought to keep the mind and character 
in the pre-adult stage as long as we can. By 
pre-adult I mean the period ending with the 
later period of adolescence, say about seventeen 
in boys. As for the body, there is such prevail- 
ing ignorance of its needs and possibilities, that 
at present we can only pray, as it were, for light. 
Education should have two central aims : (1) to 
keep the whole organism youthful for as long as 
possible, and (2) to lay a foundation for an in- 
crease of youthfulness in future generations. 
Precisely because the youthful type is the higher. 
What are the reasons for this apparent paradox? 
Biologists tell us that after puberty the growth of 
the human species ts in the direction of degenera- 
tion and senility; man reverts to the ape. They 
tell us that the higher man is in the line of evolu- 
tion, the more he retains of the child-type. 
'" Among the anthropoids," says Ellis, *''the 
infant ape is very much nearer to man than the 
adult ape. This means that the infant ape is 
higher in the line of evolution than the adult. 
Man, in carrying on the line of evolution, started 
not from some adult male simian, but from the 
infant ape. The human infant bears precisely the 
same relation to his species as the simian infant 
bears to his, and we are bound to conclude that 
his relation to the future evolution of the race is 
similar. By some strange confusion of thought 
we always assume that the adult form is more 
highly developed than the infantile form." The 
same is true of psychical development. The child 
of many savage races is not less intelligent than 
the European child, but while, e.g., the African, 
as he grows up, becomes stupid and obtuse, the 
European retains something of his childlike lithe- 
ness. '' The progress of our race has been a 
progress in youthfulness." We know that in 
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geniuses there is а тоге or less striking approxi- 
mation to the child-type, and of the ancient 
Greeks, who, in the opinion of some, represent the 
highest point yet reached in human evolution, it 
was said, '' You Greeks are always children.” 

““ Can it be possible," we ask, '' that the mind 
of the child is really the superior? " There is a 
very fair presumption that such is the case, that 
in quality and type the pre-adult mind is superior 
to the adult, just as, in quality and type, the 
child's body is more highly developed than the 
adult. 

‘* Mental exaltation,” says Clouston, ''is per- 
fectly natural in childhood. It is, in fact, the 
physiological state of the brain at that period. 
Depression, on the other hand, belongs to 
maturity, and racially, melancholia is an insanity 
of the adult and civilised.” Тһе memory of a 
child before it has received any education of the 
traditional sort is infallible. The child's power 
of “intuition,” and its capacity of going straight 
to the point are remarkable, though as yet little 
known. As for imagination, making due allow- 
ance for the lack of experience, we must admit 
that for vividness and power, concrete form and 
versatility, the mind of the child is far superior 
to that of the creative artist. The child may be 
said, more or less, to live in its imagination. No 
less characteristic is the imperative tendency for 
an idea to express itself-in action. To compare 
the characteristics of the adult mind is very in- 
structive; one result arrived at is typical—the 
gradual obsession of the adult mind by abstrac- 
tions, which never impose, except through edu- 
cation, upon the pre-adult. Even if there were 
no direct evidence, it would be legitimate to infer 
by analogy that, if ' the savage is at his best 
intellectually, emotionally, and morally at the dawn 
of puberty, while when puberty is drawing to a 
close a degenerative process seems to set in,"' the 
same may be true of Europeans. 

There is a further point which serves to con- 
nect the biological and psychological issues. The 
discovery of the biological importance of play 
marked an epoch in the study of man. We are 
so familiarised with the existence of play as “а 
childish thing " that we never stop to consider 
what a remarkable phenomenon it is. Reid re- 
marks: ‘‘ In reality the play of a child is the most 
beautiful, the most wonderful, the most sugges- 
tive phenomenon in nature "' ; and he puts the bio- 
logical law thus: '' The higher the animal, the 
more capable of making physical and mental 
acquirements, the more sportive it is.” 

Now if there is one thing which broadly dif- 
ferentiates the child from the adult, it is the 
passion for play. It is a curious fact, but no 
coincidence, that the words oyoAy and ludus were 
used by Greeks and Romans for the training of 
school. The truth concealed by this fact we have 
forgotten (if we ever knew it) in the stress of 
competitive examinations and the accumulation of 
“learning,” yet it is of profound importance. It 
is this: the brain is not a muscle, and there is 
every reason to suppose that artificial exercise of 
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the brain, if it leads to fatigue, arrests its develop- 
ment. Yet hard study is still the ideal virtue for 
the schoolboy's aspirations. — I mprobus labor is a 
favourite motto in school 1х oks; Laborare est 
orare is carved on school port..ls. This suggestion 
is very clearly proved in the case of memory. 
Refrain from drilling a child's memory, and, other 
things being equal, the memory never fails. But 
in school we make children learn and repeat and 
grope among symbols, and memorise everything 
up to straining point. Statistics of *' mental 
fatigue "' are beginning to be made, but they are 
as yet considerably under the real figure, The 
nervous organism of children is most delicate, and 
all the more easy to tire and spoil. I have no 
doubt that a very large percentage of minds are 
practically ruined by this over-pressure. Physical 
deterioration is an increasing result of this; it is 
fatigue that leads to juvenile craving for excite- 
ment. In Prussia there 15 a very fair annual 
average of suicides among school children. Such 
considerations lead us to make the paradoxical 
assertion that there should be no work in schools. 

In the next place is the fact that '' the import- 
ance of the brain has been greatly exaggerated. 
. .. Its importance is strictly related to the brain's 
very intimate connection with the body generally. 
We have bcen apt to regard it as the despotic 
ruler of the bodv, whereas, so far as it is a ruler at 
all, it is a strictly democratic ruler. The brain 
elements are but sensori-motor delegates brought 
togcther for the sake of executive convenience." 
It is just here that we make the mistake of ex- 
cessively abstract methods of teaching, and exces- 
sively rigorous drill and discipline. The mental 
organism is not merely the brain, but the whole 
neuro-muscular system, the delicacy of which in 
children we adults are too apt to forget. It s 
probably to fatigue that the lack of individuality 
and the feebleness of will, so conspicuous in our 
schools as adolescence is reached, are chiefly due. 

But we must add that for purely mental develop- 
ment the true method is not mental drill or abs- 
tract reasoning, but action, action in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and the form it should take 1s 
play. How 15 it that the men who do best in life, 
and particularly the men who are most in touch 
with realitv, are precisely those who did badly at 
school? Why do business men complain that 
the young men who join them cannot think, that 
is, cannot apply their abstract knowledge to 
reality? The fact is that the only mental develop- 
ment a boy gets now is in the playing fields and 
the social life of school! This is not enough, of 
course, and he has to obtain his real education 
when he goes out into the world. He is thus 
doubly handicapped, not to mention the possibility 
of arrested physical and mental development re- 
sulting from his school life. 

It may be said that our traditional curriculum. 
on its literary side, produces ‘‘ culture.’’ This I 
deny. Culture is the result of refinement in the 
conditions of life. It is a rare product, only real 
in certain temperaments of the artistic order. To 
attempt to teach it by English literature is as 
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vain as the older method of the classics. In the 
latter case we have a curious example of deliber- 
ate choice of the abstract. Christian ideas of 
other-worldness and aristocratic ideas of aloofness 
from the masses have helped to institute and per- 
petuate this '' gentlemanly education," which has 
20 relation to the reality amid which the gentle- 
man must live. 

Again, it is a psychological blunder to aim at 
the mastery of a subject, or of a stage of a subject. 
This is '' cram "' in disguise. Specialising in all 
departments of human knowledge is necessary for 
mankind, but it should be done by adults only. 

Passing on to further details, we note that the 
vaguest ideas prevail on the subject of physical 
and moral culture. There is a tendency which 
needs checking, towards a muscular training 
divorced from the training of the senses. This 
is why cricket or football is so superior to, for 
instance, gymnastics. We teach nothing, and 
I suppose we know nothing, of health; we do not 
even teach our children how to be clean, or how 
to eat and drink and breathe. It has been re- 
marked that the claim of ''formation of char- 
acter °’ is an unconscious apology for the educa- 
tional uselessness of our higher curricula. That 
is as it may be, but the way in which the char- 
acter of a public-school boy is “© moulded ” by his 
masters is a spectacle for the gods.  Tartuffism 
and pseudo-patriotic sentiment do not tend to 
produce a high type of character. The moral prin- 
ciples we inculcate have no relation to reality, 
except as a puritanical hypocrisy. And, generally 
speaking, one fecls inclined to agree with the 
pregnant remark that ‘‘ the vilest abortionist 1S 
he who attempts to mould a child's character.’ 

As to useless subjects, we have suggested that 
no subject helps mental development unless it is 
translated into terms of reality, instead of being 
abstracted into books—but there are subjects of 
absolute valuelessness. History in the ordinary 
sense of the term is one. “ History is written 
that we may get rid of the past”: that is the 
dictum of the greatest living authority on his- 
torical science. History of a biological or socio- 
logical type, however, is of use towards under- 
standing the world. All languages except the 
vernacular are to be rejected. As some one has 
put it, there is little use in ‘‘ learning to say the 
Lord's Prayer in many different languages, any 
one of which the Lord only can understand.” © It 
is a psychological impossibility," says Stanley 
Hall, ‘‘ to pass through the apprenticeship stage 
of learning foreign languages at the age when the 
vernacular is setting, without crippling it." And 
the average schoolboy's ignorance of English, as 
an instrument of speech and thought, is due 
partly to the attempt to learn other languages at 
the same time, and partly to the inadequate way 
in which English is taught. The English lan- 
guage, if properly taught, would have magnificent 
results in power of thought and expression, but a 
drilling in pseudo-scientific grammar or in models 
from the great writers is in the one case dele- 
terious and in the other narcotic. ‘‘ No man fully 
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capable of his own language ever masters 
another.’’ There is no argument of any value for 
the retention of languages other than English. 
If it is needed for professional purposes, a boy 
can learn a language in a few months abroad. 
This is the only way he ever learns it now, either 
after leaving school—the four or five years spent 
there in learning French or German being so much 
waste—or spending part of his hard-earned holi- 
days in a foreign pension by an arrangement be- 
tween the headmaster and the lodging-house 
keeper. 

A great part of mathematics is useless, and 
only taught by way of rounding off the subject. 
There is too much writing. Caligraphy should 
be taught as drawing is taught, and practiscd 
with a view not to shorthand facility but to beauty 
and use. Subjects of various sorts should be 
thought out and expressed aloud. Most boys 
leave school without any power of dealing with a 
subject, or even ‘‘ writing it up." Lastly, we need 
the addition to our curriculum of instruction in the 
realities of life—we should produce men who are 
men of their hands, and possessing the insight 
which can pierce through the veils of cant and 
other protective armour used in the battle of exist- 
ence. For instance, no boy is ever actually taught 
the use and importance of money. By this I do 
not mean the need of economy, or the prohibition 
of theft, or ‘‘ the wise use ” of wealth, or, again, 
the political economy of the books. 

I have not stated a case, necessarily, so much 
as thrown out suggestions; but it seems to me 
that the mind of the adult, if not bullied, slave- 
driven, and crammed in childhood, would be a 
saner, brighter, and more living thing than it is 
now. I think therecan be no doubt of this. There 
is no lack of facts which point unmistakably to 
the necessity of a radical change in the principles 
of education, and when once the necessity is 
pointed out other evidence will fall into line, and 
further evidence mav soon be forthcoming. 


TENURE OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS IN 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Y the unanimous judgment of the Court of 
Appeal in the Richmond Grammar School 
case (Wright v. Zetland), the ''excep- 

tional ’’ position, in regard to insecurity of tenure, 
of assistant-masters in public schools under the 
Public Schools Act, 1868, that is to say, of the 
great majority of assistant-masters in secondary 
schools, has been made clear to all. 

In giving judgment a few days ago in a case 
affecting an assistant schoolmistress (Mansell v. 
Griffin), Mr. Justice Phillimore alluded to the Rich- 
mond case. He said: ‘‘ The position of a certi- 
ficated mistress in a public elementary school 
was, as regarded the headmaster or headmistress 
of that school, a more independent position than 
the position of a master in a public school 
under the Public Schools Act, 1868, or in a public 
grammar school under the Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners. Their position had been recently shown 
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by a case before Mr. Justice Lawrance, whose view 
was supported by the Court of Appeal. Under the 
Public Schools Act, 1868, the exceptional position 
of assistant-masters had been determined. They 
were merely the assistants of the headmaster, ap- 
pointed by him, and dismissed by him at 
pleasure.” 

After many years of doubt and discussion, the 
great majority of the members of the most con- 
structive profession find that their tenure of office 
is exceptionally insecure. They are dismissible 
at pleasurc, that is, at a moment's notice, without 
cause assigned, at the will of a single person, of 
whom they are the personal servants. No custom 
of a term's notice in the profession has any legal 
force. They may be thoroughly competent aud 
conscientious ; they may have given the best of their 
years to the service of their school; all that need 
not afford the slightest protection against the 
whim of an elderly headmaster or the theories of 
a new broom. Assistant-masters in secondary 
schools are the only public servants who have no 
guarantee against arbitrary dismissal at the hands 
of an individual. 

Such is the unenviable position of assistant- 
masters in secondary schools. The framers of the 
1868 Act wished, no doubt, to abolish the free- 
hold svstem of tenure in the grammar schools, but 
they can scarcely have intended to replace it by a 
system of flagrant injustice. 

Of course, if a headmaster can dismiss an assist- 
ant at a moment's notice, it follows equally that 
an assistant can leave at a moment's notice; 
and if assistants are the personal servants 
of the headmaster, the latter incurs the 
liability of all employers for salaries, insurance 
against accident, reasonable accommodation, and 
fair treatment. For the sake of the schools it 
becomes necessary to find a remedy for this im- 
possible state of things. 

Fortunately, headmasters, as a body, are fair 
and reasonable, and the great majority of 
them would welcome a solution of the problem 
which would attract the best class of men to their 
schools. At the present time there is a growing 
disinclination amongst honour men to enter thc 
teaching profession, and, if things remain as thev 
are, it is fairly safe to prophesy that the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal will greatly increase that 
disinclination. 

А short time ago, the Incorporated Association 
of Headmasters and the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant-masters, acting in agreement, adopted 
the following resolutions : 


(1) That the headmaster shall be empowered as 
agent of the governing body— 


(a) At discretion to appoint assistant-masters. 
The headmaster shall notify to the governing 
body each such appointment, and assistant- 
masters shall on such appointment hold office 
from and under the governing body. 

(b) At discretion to give notice of dismissal to 
assistant-masters. The headmaster shall, with- 
out delay, notify to the governing body any ex- 


ercise of this power; and assistant-masters shall 
have the right of appeal to the Board of Educa- 
tion against such dismissal; this right to * 
exercised not later than one month from the 
receipt of notice. 

NorE.— The words ‘‘at discretion” are 
meant to record that the governing body i in 
a position to inquire into the mode in which the 
power has been exercised. 

(с) To suspend from attendance assistar- 
masters for any adequate cause to be judged oi 
by him; but he shall notify forthwith to the 
governing body such suspension. 

(2) That the decision of the Board of Education 
in matters of appeal under 1 (b) shall be ac- 
cepted as final by all the parties concerned, anc 
that, in a case of successful appeal, the assist- 
ant-master shall not suffer by loss of salary 
pending the decision of the Board of Education. 

(3) That each assistant-master on appointment 
shall agree in writing to the terms of service a: 
set forth according to a form of agreement to 
be approved by the governing body. 


It will be seen that these resolutions give, as is 
fitting and necessary, the selection of the staff to 
the headmaster, and that they make the assistant. 
master the servant of the school. The assistant- 
master 15 governed by the headmaster, but has the 
right of appeal to an impartial tribunal. The re- 
solutions furnish the basis of a just and natural 
solution of the problem. А short amending Act 
on the lines of this agreement would at once es 
tablish reasonable security of tenure and go far 
to attract the right men to secondary schools 
It should be made retrospective. It = 
vital to the future of secondary education tha 
the men who teach in secondary schools shoul 
not be regarded as the mere assistants of an in- 
dividual, but as the public servants of the schools. 


THE NEW REGULATIONS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Bv H. Bowras Smitu, M.A. 
Headmaster of King Edward VII. School, Lytham. 
HE significance of the new regulations for 
secondary schools is pointed out in the 
first two paragraphs of the prefatory 
memorandum as follows : 

They lay down new rules as to the cligibility of 
secondary schools for public aid in respect of freedom from 
denominational restrictions or requirements, representative 
local control, and accessibilitv to all classes of the people. 

They also carry out a further development of the system 
laid down in the regulations of 1904 [that is, of paving 
grants on the course of instruction as a whole, instead 
of on the teaching of special subjects], in which it has ПОТ 
been found possible to allow more elasticitv. 
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This greater elasticity has been unanimously 
welcomed bv all who are concerned with the 
administration of our secondary schools, 4 
marking a fresh advance in the educational polit’ 
of the Board, which has now probably gone 3 
far as is possible under existing conditions in the 
way of granting freedom of internal organisation. 
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The prescribed curriculum in which a definite 
number of hours must be assigned to definite 
subjects is now no more. The four years’ course 
has been extended. The vexatious restrictions on 
classification and promotion have been abolished, 
and there is no longer a temptation to put a boy 
or girl into a higher form for the sake of earning 
а larger grant. Originality is to be encouraged 
by special grants for valuable educational experi- 
ments. It is, therefore, all the more to be re- 
gretted that the benefits to be derived from this 
more liberal policy will in many cases be counter- 
balanced bv the effects of the new rules referred to 
in the first paragraph just quoted. 

For our purpose the main conditions to which 
state-aided schools must now submit may be 
divided into two classes. There are, in the first 
place, the conditions relative to the freedom of 
the schools from denominational requirements and 
restrictions, and to their control by popularly 
elected local representatives. These conditions 
are briefly that the school scheme must not require 
any member of the teaching staff or a majority of 
the governing body to belong to any particular 
denomination, and that the governing body must 
contain a majority of representative governors 
appointed by local representative authorities, such 
as county or borough councils. In the second 
place, there are the conditions intended to ensure 
the accessibility of the schools to all classes of 
the population. With this object it is provided 
that where a fee is charged, 25 per cent. of the 
scholars ad mitted shall normally be children from 
elementary schocls, who upon passing a suitable 
entrance test will be allowed to attend the second- 
ary school without the pavment of any fees. 

The former set of conditions appear to be open 
to objections on two grounds. They attempt to 
enforce a type of unity which is inappropriate to 
our existing svstem of sccondary education, and 
unlikely to further the evolution of the national 
organisation of education which we all desire; 
and, secondly, their enforcement involves such 
drastic changes as scriouslv to imperil the cfficjency 
of many schools, and indeed of the whole system 
of state-aided secondary education. 

The outstanding feature of our system of 
secondary education has been its elasticity and 
variety of type. The public schools, endowed 
grammar schools, municipal schools, and private 
schools, all meet different educational demands, 
and embodv traditions which are to some extent 
distinct. This variety of type has been accom- 
panied in the past by a great lack of co-ordination, 
and it is universally recognised that one of the 
chief problems confrenting both the Board of 
Education and the local education authorities in 
recent years has been the incorporation of the 
various classes of schools in one coherent system. 
But such an incorporation can be effected in either 
of two wavs. One tvpe of school organisation 
may be adopted as the standard to which all others 
are compelled to conform; or else each type may 
be developed upon its own characteristic lines to 
form one element in a comprehensive system. In 
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its regulations for the constitution of the govern- 
ing bodies of all state-aided schools the Board has 
adopted the first of these methods as the one by 
which our national system is to be established, 
thus reversing to a large extent its policy in the 
past. 

It is, of course, possible to exaggerate the signi- 
ficance of an alteration in the governing body of a 
school, but there can be no doubt that in the 
long run the character of a school is determined 
by the qualities of its governors. Each type of 
school has always bcen administered by a definite 
type of governing body, and hence the reduction 
of all governing bodies to one model will have a 
tendency to produce a certain degree of uniformity 
of outlook and atmosphere in the schools them- 
selves. 

It mav be objected that the Board has no desire 
to render the municipal type of school universal, 
but simply selects it as the type most deserving of 
public aid. Оп this supposition the Board would 
be attempting to divide the secondary schools of 
the country into two classes. The one class 
numbered less than 200 before the issue of the 
regulations, and, though a most important part 
of the whole system, does not represent the widest 
type of culture, yet it is to monopolise all the 
grants for secondary education, to train all the 
pupil teachers, and to be the type to which all 
schools hereafter to be founded must belong if 
they are to receive public aid. The other class 
is to be composed of the schools representing 
other educational traditions, and rich enough to 
refuse the conditions offered. The present unfor- 
tunate division will thus be deepened, and tend 
more and more to be associated with distinctions 
of class and wealth. The exceptions which the 
Board has already found itself obliged to make 
are a proof that it finds itself unable to carry out 
such a programme. 

But waiving the question of the ultimate tend- 
ency of the Board’s new policy, it may be still 
contended that its method of procedure has been 
unnecessarily violent. The continuity of a school’s 
life cannot be interrupted without serious loss, yet 
at six wecks’ notice 628 schools out of about 800! 
were called upon to alter the constitution of their 
governing body, involving in many cascs an entire 
reversal of the policy and traditions with which 
for generations they had been identified. Anyone 
who has been permitted to know a little of what 
goes on behind the scenes is aware of the con- 
sternation with which the regulations have filled 
those who are responsible for “the conduct of some 
of the most efficient of the grammar schools. It 
is also to be feared that a sense of uncertainty 
has been evoked most detrimental to the mutual 
confidence which had begun to mark the relations 
between the Board and the secondary schools. 

It is to be regretted that so great an alteration 
was not preceded by a number of preparatory 


1 These figures are taken from the last report of the Board of Education 
issued in December, 1906, p. 63. But in the Summary of Figures issued in 
Mav, 1907, the state-aided sch cols are only 600, and 291 schools. to which 
23 ‘may properly be added," are said to be under full public control, 
instead of about 178, as stated in the report. 
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changes extending over a scries of years, all the 
more because some local education authorities are 
not yet ready to assume their new responsibilities. 
In some instances education committees have 
shown themselves admirably fitted for their work 
and well able to control any secondary schools, 
but this has not always been the case. Com- 
mittees have often been overburdened with their 
other duties, and many of their members are not at 
present qualified for dealing with secondary edu- 
cation. A few years of gradual evolution would 
have rendered the extension of their powers far 
more likely to produce satisfactory results. 

““ One of the points," says the Board's last 
report, ‘which demand the most careful and 
thoughtful trcatment is how to provide state-aided 
secondary education in the degree to which, and 
at the points at which, it is really necded, and 
how to ensure free access to it for children of 
every class according as the individual is intel- 
lectually capable of receiving profit from it." The 
second set of conditions above distinguished must 
be regarded as the Board's attempt to solve the 
latter of the two problems here defined. 

In May last, of the 104.938 children attending 
state-aided secondary schools, just over 54 per 
cent. had previouslv attended public elementary 
schools, and of the children who had so attended, 
over 44 per cent, were paying no fees at the 
secondary schools.! It appears, therefore, that, 
while the total provision of secondary education 
may be inadequate, a fair proportion of school 
places are already filled by children from elemen- 
tary schools, with or without the pavment of fees. 
The free places have hitherto been provided 
chiefly in the form of scholarships, granted partly 
by the local education authorities and partlv by 
the schools themselves. The weak points of the 
system have been three. In the first place, the 
scholarships have not always included a main- 
tenance grant large enough to enable really poor 
children to attend the secondary schcol, and hence 
the holders of the scholarships have generally come 
from comparatively prosperous homes. Secondly, 
the number of scholarships bv which a child of 
narrow means might be given the opportunity of 
staying at school bevond the age of sixteen has 
been very limited.? Thirdly, sufficient care has 
not always been taken to ensure each child ob- 
taining the special kind of education most appro- 
priate to its needs. There has sometimes been, 
for instance, a tendency to train second-rate clerks 
instead of first-rate artisans. During the last year 
or two much has been done towards making good 
these defects, and in particular the more en- 
lightened authorities have realised that, if the 
provision of special educational opportunity is to 
be effective, it must be carefully adapted to each 
individual case. Unfortunately, the indiscrimin- 
ate methods which must inevitably follow the adop- 
tion of the new regulations, with their failure to 
recognise the claims of povertv or special talent, 


1 Summary of Figures, p. 3. 
2 Out of 104.933 children in state-aided secondary schools only 2,826 were 
over 17 in May 1907. 
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or to distinguish between different types of 
secondary education, seem eminently likely to 


| accentuate the shortcomings of the existing condi- 


tions without conferring equivalent advantages. 

The bearing of the new system of grants upon 
the finances of the schools cannot be here dis- 
cussed in detail. Speaking generally, the results 
will be excellent in the case of  municipalised 
schools, but schools which charge a lee of £10 
ог 4.12, and do not provide many scholarships, 
will be far worse off than they were under the 
old regulations. ‘‘ In a large number of cases,” 
says the report,! ‘‘ the school fee charged is too 
low to provide the requisite means for efficiency, 
and frequently the large number of scholars main- 
tained has become an undue burden on the founda- 
tion." But are not the new regulations calu- 
lated directly to increase this evil? The further 
very important question of the rcadjustment oí 
the financial relations between the local education 
authorities and the schools aided by them, which 
may involve a serious loss to certain schools, 1s 
too large to be considered here. 

The Board's last report, after dealing with the 
condition of various classes of schools, sums up 
the situation in these words: '' From these facts 
respecting the various types of public secondary 
schools, and by the testimony of all the most 
competent judges, it is clear that an improved 
standard of teaching power in secondary schools 
15 at the root of all improvements and develop- 
ments." It is because the Board has allowed 
other issues to obscure this truth that its regula- 
tions appear only too likely to interfere with the 
normal evolution of our secondary education by 
leading it to develop along mistaken lines. 


THE LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Ву С. F. DaĒxıeLL, B.Sc. 

These promises are fair, the parties sure, 

And our induction full of prosperous hope. 
—K. Hen. IV., Part L 
S Chancellor of the University of London, the 
* Earl of Rosebery on November 2nd opened 
the new buildings of the college, founded 
by the London County Council, for the training of 
teachers of both sexes for elementary or secondary 
schools. Before dealing with the ceremony itself, 
it will be advantageous briefly to review the 
history of the institution. The inadequacy of the 
provision for such training was keenly felt by 
the late London School Board and Technical 
Education Board, and petitions for increased facili- 
ties were presented as far back as the year 1895. 
Accordingly, in May 19or, the County Council 
decided to establish an institution; which should 
be recognised by the Board of Education as a day 
training college, and should be connected directly 
with the Senate of the London University, the 
principal of the college to rank as professor of 

education in the University. 

Work was begun in October 1902, in tempor- 
ary premises in Clement's Inn, some classes being 
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held at the School of Economics. Crowded out 
trom the latter, the college found refuge for a 
short time in Northampton Institute, classes being 
held in close proximity to the building and en- 
gineering shops. From this far from ideal loca- 
tion a move was made to the Council's pupil- 
teacher centre, Offord Road, Barnsbury; and 
there the valuable, unpretentious work of the 
college was carried on until recently, with results 
which reflect great credit on the staff, whose work 
has been greatly hampered by the scattered and 
unsuitable character of the accommodation. 

Great indeed, and welcome, is the contrast af- 
forded by the noble building which has now been 
provided, at a cost of about 4z.48,000, by the 
County Council. It was a representative gather- 
ing of council and municipal magnates, of educa- 
tional workers, with the college staff and students, 
which listencd to the opening address of Lord 
Rosebery, who might be regarded as representing 
in his own person both the University and the 
Council, In a speech enlivened by many flashes 
of wit, he referred to the enormous growth of 
national education since the first education grant 
in 1834, quoting the fact that in London alone 
1,450 new teachers are wanted annually. Now 
that this country has educational conscription, 
compulsion in education for all classes, we require 
the same training that staff colleges gave to the 
officers of the Army for the teachers of so vast 
a host. This was a college of teachers: where 
were thev to find a college of examiners? This 
nation might be divided into examiners and ex- 
aminees, and the training of examiners was 
becoming as important as the training of teachers. 
He went on to spcak in eloquent terms of the 
moral influence of the teacher, declaring that 
teachers were responsible for the larrikins and 
hooligans, as well as for the boys and girls who 
took the laurels of the universitics. Manhood, 
womanhood, charity, kindliness—all these could 
be taught bv the teacher, not in a lesson, but by 
example and influence. Не did not know how the 
religious question. would be dealt with in its 
political or legislative aspect, but if they sent out 
sceptical teachers—though they might not have 
the opportunity of giving a word of religious in- 
struction within their school hours—they were 
doing the schools, not a benefit, but an injury. 
Scepticism applied to the tender vears of childhood 
was a corrosive acid, eating at the foundations of 
character. Teachers could foster in children the 
seeds of faith, of earnestness, of honesty, of 
truth, and of a legitimate ambition. 

The Mayor of Holborn propcsed a vote of thanks 
to the Council for providing the college, and said 
that though the great public schools might be 
content with teachers untrained for their profes- 
sion, the London County Council had decided that 
this would not be good enough for the schools 
under its control. 
as chairman of the College Committee, gave an 


interesting statement of the early difficulties of ' 


the college, and of their aspirations for the near 
future. It was unfortunate that we were not 
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treated to any speech from the principal of the 
college, whom most of those present particularly 
desired to hear. 

A handsome pamphlet of sixteen quarto pages 
was issued to visitors, giving a clear and full 
account of the history and work of the college 
with a description of the building. The work of 
the college aims—to put it briefly—at equipping 
students for teaching in any branch of the profes- 
sion. The students are: (a) King’s scholars, 
undergraduate or graduate; (b) graduates who 
devote their whole time for one year to study 
leading to the Teacher’s Diploma of the Univer- 
sity of London. The bulk of the students belong 
to (а). About two-thirds are women, which is a 
smaller proportion than will meet the annual 
demand, since not only are more women teachers 
required, but also the average length of service 
of women teachers is much shorter than in the 
case of men. АП King's scholars are required by 
the Board of Education to sign a declaration that 
they intend to follow the profession of teacher in 
an ‘‘ approved " school. By a recent regulation, 
secondary schools have been added to the list of 
types of “б approved "" schools. By this pregnant 
addition we see that, from the year 1908, second- 
ary-school teachers will be trained at the expense 
of the State and of local authorities, just as is 
now the case of the elementary-school teacher. 
Exactly how far-reaching will be the results of this 
revolutionary regulation, which has been so un- 
obtrusively introduced, it is of course impossible 
to foretell; but it is obvious that the potentialities 
of the London Day Training College are greatly 
widened thereby. In a few years the college will 
send out annually a hundred men and women, all 
university graduates, all trained in a college with 
a splendid material equipment—trained, moreover, 
by a staff every member of which is not only 
versed in the theory of education, but has already 
made his or her mark as a successful practitioner 
of the art. This will be a great gain to London 
schools and their children, and no doubt the 
benefits will spread far bevond the administrative 
County of London. 

The character of the work as now carried on 
is mainly influenced by the needs of the elementary 
schools. In all other training colleges provision 
is made for teaching the students the academic 
subjects which form part of the teacher's general 
education, but within the walls of the London 
Day Training College only professional subjects 
will be taught. In the science laboratories, the 
art department, the manual training room, the 
gvmnasium, the students are taught how to teach 
science, art, manual work, and calisthenics. With 
the exception of a few post-graduate students, all 
are trained in drawing, voice-production, and sing- 
ing. In future, all students will probablv be re- 
quired to have passed intermediate arts or 
science before admission. For their first two years 
thev will spend the mornings mainly at university 
colleges, in preparation for taking the B.A. or 
B.Sc., and their afternoons mainly at the Training 
College and practising schools. In their third 
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year they will complete their post-graduate train- 
ing. 

Excellent provision is made for the social life 
of the college; the common rooms—with refresh- 
ment rooms adjoining—are spacious, well-lighted, 
and well-furnished. The students are encour- 
aged to join in the games and societies of the par- 
ticular university colleges which they attend, as 
it is hoped that by fraternising with men and 
women destined for other callings their interests 
will be widened, and a broader view and healthier 
tone result, than if they were kept too closely in 
an ''educational'' atmosphere. 

Considerations of space prevent an attempt to 
describe the building, but it may be said that it is 
remarkably adapted for its purpose, is admirably 
lighted, and that the decoration is throughout 
simple and harmonious. The requirements of 
nature-study, hygiene, including anthropometry, 
meteorology, and photography, have been con- 
sidered. In an American institution, the room of 
the principal would be in telephonic communica- 
tion with all parts of the building; but this has 
been neglected here, as is usual in England. The 
writer could only find this comparatively trivial 
flaw when visiting the building in the capacity of 
captious critic; on the other hand, he found much 
to admire. He wishes that he had himself been 
trained twenty years ago in a college where “ all 
the students learn voice-production; they are 
taught how to use their own voice to the best 
advantage, partly by lectures and exercises, and 
partly by criticism of their actual teaching per- 
formances. In addition, they are taught to train 
their pupils’ voices, both from the point of view 
of voice-production and of phonetics. "' 

It only remains to be added that Prof. John 
Adams is principal, and Dr. T. Percy Nunn and 
Miss Margaret Punnett are vice-principals, to 
justify the quotation with which this article began. 


CLASS-ROOM PHONETICS.! 
By Harpress O’Grapy, 
King’s College School, Wimbledon Common. 
ПІ. 
Lesson VIII.—THE Nasat Consonants. 
Apparatus.—Chart; chalk—two colours. 
AKING again the English vowels, the frica- 
tives and the plosives, ask where the air 
escapes, through the nose or through the 
mouth. Is it possible to make a sound with the 
passage through the mouth closed by the lips, or 
by the tongue against the palate ? 

m. Military men make many mistakes man- 
auvring. 

What is the sound at the beginning of the 
words in this sentence? How is that sound pro- 
duced? What parts of the mouth are used to 
produce it? Is there vibration of the chords in 
it? Where would you place it in the chart? If 
m is produced and the air is stopped from going 
through the nose, while the lips are opened vio- 


! Articles I. and 11 appeared respectively in the October and November, 
1907, issues. 
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lently, what sound do you get? Place m in its 
square; underline it. Ask for words to illus- 
trate it. 

n. Ask the form to pronounce d, then to divert 
the air so that it passes through the nose, while 
the sound becomes continuous and the vibration is 
maintained. What is the result? (If n is not 
given, give it.) How is n produced? Under 
what heading shall we place it? Has it vibra- 
tion? Ask for a set of words or a sentence to 
illustrate it? Write up the symbol for it. 

n, Is there any continuous sound, with passage 
of the air through the nose to correspond to g? 
In the words ping-pong, wrong, bringing, what is 
the sound with passage of the air through the 
nose? How is it produced? Is it quite accurate 
to place it under g? Why or why not? Where 
shall we place it? Notice the curious form of 
the symbol. Is the sound vibrated? Can anyone 
give a sentence to illustrate it? 

What are the characteristics of these sounds: 
m, n, n? What shall we call them? (Go from 
nose-sounds to the name Nasals.) Are these 
sounds continuous? What will happen to a man 
with a bad cold in the head trying to pronounce 
these sounds? Why does that happen? The fol- 
lowing lines from Punch, quoted in Eve's 
'* German Grammar,” are amusing : 

Dever bore bedeath the bood 
Shall byrtle boughs edtwide, 


Dever bore thy bellow voice 
Bake belody with bide. 


BLACKBOARD NOTES TO THE NASALS.—Draw a 
line under the plosives; write the symbols under 
their respective headings; underline the vibrated 
sounds. 

Lesson IX. 


Sounds to be taught: l and r. 

Take the sentence Little Lulu loves limpets, and 
get the sound at the beginning of each word. Go 
through the process of placing it, determining 
vibration; give the symbol. Then, when the form 
classifies it as a '' tongue and gum ’’ sound, go 
into greater detail ; ask whether the tongue touches 
at more than one point and where; fix the posi- 
tion carefully. Where does the air escape? 
Much care is needed, as it will be necessary at a 
later period to distinguish between the French 
and German and the English ], which Prof. Ripp- 
mann in his book, “Sounds of Spoken English" 
( Dent), calls the dark 1. 

It will probably be remarked by some member 
of the form that this sound is really a fricative, 
the air rubbing out past the two sides of the 
tongue. It is, however, best to keep the sound 
by itself. State the reasons for this. 

Give the same sentence as used for illustrating 
1, Round and round the rugged rock, &c., trilling 
the r, instead of rubbing it; give such words as 
india-rubber, or, better still, pronounce a sentence 
as a South Irishman would, trilling the r. Then 
pronounce the same words and sentences with the 
fricative r, and ask for the difference in produc- 
tion. After determining the presence of vibration 
of the chords, giving the symbol and placing the 
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sound in its proper square in the chart, point out 
that to pronounce it correctly thc tongue must be 
well forward, and must struggle with the escaping 
air. The sides of the tongue entirely close the 
mouth; the air should escape past the tip only, 
while the tip should alternately keep yielding to 
and stopping the air, thus beating against the 
gums. Ask whether many English people pro- 
nounce this sound. 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE ENGLISH CONSONANTS. 
—Hang up a chart of the English consonants, 
such as Messrs. Blackie publish, or Vietor's, and 
go carefully through the sounds. Then put away 
the chart and write up the consonant symbols in 
any order, testing each individual's knowledge. 
Any faulty production must at once be stopped 
and amended. Then dictate sounds to the form. 
As the vowels have now been done, whole words 
and sentences should be given. Train the pupils, 
first, to listen; secondly, to break up the words 
into sounds, counting them; thirdly, to write 
down the words sound by sound. In marking 
such work, I make each sound wrong a mistake, 
and not merely each word. The numbers, the 
names of pupils, nursery rhymes, or well-worn 
limericks, make good material for practice. If 
greater extension is thought profitable, Prof. 
Rippmann's book will provide quaint and interest- 
ing ear-tests. 

Lesson X. 


THE FRENCH VowELs.—I have tried two 
methods of taking these lessons; in the first, I 
proceeded in the order observed above, finishing 
vowels and consonants of the English language, 
and then tackling the foreign sounds; in the 
second, I took the French or German vowels im- 
mediately after the English vowels, the consonants 
after the English consonants. The last is the 
more successful, though for the purpose of publi- 
cation it was more convenient to follow the first 
method. The advantages of taking the foreign 
vowels immediately after the English are these: 
Generally speaking, few periods are allotted to a 
foreign language; these periods are often ill-dis- 
tributed, and a form may well ask, where lesson 
after lesson is spent on the English vowels, when 
they are coming to the foreign language. Again, 
taking the groups of sounds together at once 
brings out the similarity and the differences better 
than if some time had elapsed between the teach- 
ing of the groups. The method is the same, 
whichever order is followed. 


А pparatus.—The Lloyd diagrams; 
chalks as used for the English vowels. 


Write up, in proper order of tongue position | 
and in the colours determined upon, the English : 


vowels. Then direct the attention of the form 
to the fact that certain of these vowels do not 
exist in French; rub out 1, v, æ, and a. Tell 
the form that the French language, however, con- 
tains certain sounds not found in English. 
a sentence in which the sound v occurs. Such sen- 
tences will be found in Mr. Dumville’s excellent 
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book on French pronunciation (Dent). I borrow 
at random the following: Tu eus plus d’une 
culbute. 

Ask what sound there is in the sentence which 
they have not in English. Take the chalks of the 
colours allotted to 1 and u, and write next toi, on 
the inside, the symbol y, half of the one colour, 
half of the other. Pronounce the sound again, 
and ask for what reason the class thinks you have 
done so. If no satisfactory answer is given, 
point out that the tongue position of y is that of i, 
but the lip-rounding is that of u. Point out that 
for each vowel so far there has been a different 
tongue and lip position from that of any other 
vowel; now, however, you have a sound with the 
positions of two other sounds. Take as an exercise 
i-y-u, u-y-i, and for blackboard illustrations I re- 
commend the use of Mr. Dumville’s diagrams to 
illustrate the movement of the tongue from y 
to u, that of the lips from 1 to y. This sound 
has alwavs needed much practice in my experi- 
ence, the English tendency being to let the tongue 
slip back to u, or half-way to u. 

и. Take another of Mr. Dumville’s examples : 

Monsieur. veut deux œufs (msjó уй doz o), and 
ask the form if they notice any un-English sound 
in it. Treat ø in exactly the same way as y, writing 
it up next to e for tongue position, and drawing the 
attention of the pupils to the liprounding. Ask 
them what other vowel has that lip-rounding. Write 
ø in the two colours of e and o. 

œ. Ask if anyone can produce experimentally a 
vowel sound with the tongue position of & and the 
lip-rounding of ә. With a little patience œ should be 
given correctly. Write it up in the two colours of & 
and 9, and give examples of the sound in French 
words; Mr. Dumville gives us: Zeur caur demeure 
jeune. 

Lesson XI. 


THE FRENCH Nasal VowELs.—Sounds to be 
taught, ё, à, 5, се. 

Tell the form that you have still four French 
sounds to deal with, sounds which occur practi- 
cally only in French. Revert to the fact noticed 
that the air can pass out either through nose or 
mouth or through both. Ask if anyone can pro- 
duce a different sound from e£, keeping the lips 
and tongue in the same position as in &, only 
letting some of the air escape through the nose. 
If no successful result ensues, read them the fol- 
lowing, and ask them what vowel sounds in the 
poem thev have not yet had: 

Le hibou parmi les décombres 

Hurle et décembre va finir 

Et le douloureux souvenir 

Sur ton caur jette encore ses ombres. 
Or say several times Un bon vin blanc. 

(Note.—Exaggerate both nasalisation and vibra- 
tion of the nasal vowels.) 

Take the simple vowels &, a, 9, ce, and tell the 
class that from these may be produced the French 
ё, d, 5, о, by forcing some of the air through the 
nose. Make the class practise the following exercise. 
Without making any sound at all, breathe alternately 
through nose and mouth, then breathe through both 


together. If possible, get each pupil to become 
conscious of the muscular movement of the uvula. 
Lastly, when each one says he can manage both 
intake and expiration using both nose and mouth 
together, ask the pupils to place their lips and tongue 
in the position of & and, sounding, to breathe out 
through nose and mouth simultaneously. 

Do this with a, 9, and œ. Write up one below the 
other the mouth-vowels ; then draw in red the mark 
over the symbols to show the nasalisation, ё, à, 5, ce. 


Lesson XII. 

THE GERMAN VowELs.—Write up the English 
vowels, and rub out æ, a and a, pointing out that 
these do not exist in German. 

Treat y, в, and œ as in French. The following 
sentences may prove useful, though teachers will 
probably provide better examples: 

y. Lm Frühling blihen dre Blüten. 

о. Goethe’s Lieder sind schon. 

ce. Dem Morder gonnen dte Gotter ketne Gnade. 

Point out that o is always long, and се always short. 

General remarks on French and German y, в, œ. 

Practise 1, у, u; e 6, о; є, се, 2; make the class 
give the tongue and lip position of 1, e, ce ; then form 
the “mixed” sounds, keeping the /oezgwe rigidly at 
the same position, round the 425, to the position of 
u, о, and 2. 

Practise also 1, e, €; y, 9%, се; и, о, 2. 


Lesson XIII. 

THE FRENCH CoNsoNaANTS.— Draw on the board 
the chart of the English consonants, and rub out 
0, $, h, and n, pointing out that these do not exist in 
French. 

Jt. Point now to the place occupied by n, and say 
that there is another nasal French sound produced very 
near !j in the mouth. Ask the form to ridge up the 
tongue as when producing n, and then to ridge it up 
more forward along the palate, thus taking up a 
position in front of that occupied in the production 
of r,. 

Give the following example (from Mr. Dumville's 
book), Ze seigneur a daigné épargner les vignes des 
Espagnols. Make the class repeat. Watch carefully 
for any substitution of nj for n. (Mr. Dumville has a 
page on the correct production of this sound.) Write 
up the symbol under front palate and tongue; deter- 
mine vibration. 

u. Direct the attention of the form to the fact that 
several of the vowel and consonant sounds are closely 
connected. Thus, in French what consonant sound 
is taken very near to u? What consonant is pro- 
duced very near to i? Pronounce ш, wi, ul, wi; ia, 
ja, ја, ia. Ask them to pronounce у, and then narrow 
the lips together still more. When y is given, get by 
questions the positions and vibration, and place the 
sound in the chart. Give the exercise yi, yi, yi, Uj. 
Mr. Dumville gives us La lune luit depuis huit nuits. 
He also calls the sounds w, j, and Ч half-vowels. 

FRENCH l.—1t is questionable whether, in such 
elementary lessons as these are meant to be, one 
ought to go into the details of the differences be- 
tween French 1 and English 1; it may be suff- 
cient to insist on the blade of the tongue being 
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much more forward in the mouth in French 1. If 
this does not give the required result, the careful 
paragraph in Mr. Dumville’s book will be of great 
use. 
R. Uvular R I do not teach until much later, ií 
at all. 
Lesson XIV. 


General revision of the French sounds. Write 
up a series of words containing the sounds which 
exist in French and not in English. Test b: 
reading them and by dictation of French words. 


Lesson XV. 


THE GERMAN CONSONANTS, ¢, x and ?.— Draw on 
the board the complete chart of the English con- 
sonants. Then rub out deliberately 6, 9, showin; 
that they do not exist in German and pointing ош 
that Germans, without phonetic training, pronounce, 
when speaking English, the corresponding plosives 
t, d. 

€. Ask the form to produce the first sound in 
yacht, Is it vibrated? Try now to produce a sound 
with the tongue in the same position as that of j, but 
without vibration. Some practice will give a pure c. 
Give the sign for c, place it next to j, then write upa 
series of German words in phonetic script to illustrate 
this sound. There is always a strong tendency for an 
English boy to pronounce f instead of c. Таке the 
two sounds and compare them. Give on the beard 
such pairs as kirga, kirja; then set the oral exercise: 
$;Ь6;Ь6; 6; 6; adh g; 65305 | 

x. Call the attention of the class to the pronunaz 
tion of the Scottish Wch, and point out that the sound 
exists in German. Produce it and ask them whether 
it is a fricative, plosive, nasal, or like 1 or r; whether 
it is vibrated or not. Now ask them to place their 
tongues almost in the position for plosive k, bz 
instead of closing the air passage by pressing the 
tongue against the palate, to let the air rub har 
between tongue and palate. I have found y given 
with ease by this means. Give the symbol, and ax 
where it shall be placed. Give sentences such as 
Mack auch dein Buchsu. Practise k, x; k, x i ky: 
апач о, аҳ. Point out that one always gets « 
after 1, I, e, & y, o, œ, and x after u, а, о. Ask the 
reason why. | 

?. This is a most difficult sound both to teaca 
initially and to get used in practice. Try the fol- 
lowing method first: ask the form to produce h, 
and ask where it was decided the sound was taken. 
Now by patience and practice try to get every 
pupil to open and close the glottis at will. Ths 
may be done at first by producing pairs of vibrated 
and unvibrated sounds, centring the attention 
on the movement in the throat, then setting the 
vocal organs in the position necessary to produce 
(a) the vibrated sounds; (b) the unvibrated, bu! 
without making any sound. Next try to close and 
open the glottis suddenly. After a time the glottal 
stop should be given, with a quite clear, unmis- 
takable click. It may be interesting here t? 
point out the affinity of the cough, the clearing 0 
the throat, and the glottal stop, and the reasons 
for them. The sentence es ist um eine Uhr. 
given (a) with voice, (b) through the whispering 
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glottis, will admirably exemplify the use of the 
glottal stop before words beginning with vowels 
in German. 

Lesson XVI. 

GENERAL REVISION OF THE GERMAN SOUNDS.— 
Dictate German words and sentences containing 
sounds existing in German but not in English. 
Give a reading test. 

Lesson XVII. 

THE CHANGE FROM PHONETIC TO ORDINARY 
ScRIPT.—l am not one of those who affirm there 
is no difficulty to be experienced here. I have 
found the change to be an extremely delicate 
operation, and adopted a coloured chalk for 
phonetic script as against white for ordinary spell- 
ing in order to obviate the chances of confusion. 
The first step with myself is to take some ten, 
fifteen, or twenty lessons of the book to be used 
in phonetic script first, and to do those lessons 
backwards and forwards until they are outwardly 
and inwardly known. The first twenty numerals 
I take also. Then I write up the letter in phonetic 
with the ordinary script against each; next, I 
take the lessons one by one with phonetic and or- 
dinary script, reserving one side of a very big 
blackboard for the purpose of orthoepy, each 
symbol being given with the letter or letters which 
go to make it up in French and German, as in 
French u—ou ; €—ain, ein, aim, eim, in, (1)еп. This 
is a laborious process, and must be interspersed 
with questions round the form and devices for 
maintaining interest. Mr. Cloudesley Brereton 
suggests teaching a song or a poem and writing 
up the phonetic version next to the ordinary or- 
thography. But it is from Miss Dale’s system 
of key-words that the best method is to come. 
I have urged her to help modern language 
teachers by publishing a little book. I am un- 
able in these articles to describe the details of her 
method or my suggested adaptation of it. A 
combination of the methods suggested above, to- 
gether with division of foreign words into the 
letters or letter groups representing separate 
sounds, such as gut, g-u-t; schauen, sch-a-u-e-n ; 
Charles, Ch-a-r-l-(es) (the brackets to enclose 
unpronounced letters); bien, b-ien; maison, 
m-ai-s-o-n, will give satisfactory results. 


REVISED VIEWS IN HISTORY.! 
By A. J. Evans, M.A. 
HI. 

IVE or six European Powers face the 
Atlantic—Spain, Portugal, France, the 
Netherlands, and the Scandinavian States. 

In the race to India, Portugal won ша 
the Cape of Good Hope. Spain, trying 
westward, stumbled instead on a barrier, which 
at first she thought was the goal, but after- 
wards discovered to be America. Portugal 
got Brazil; Spain claimed the rest. The Nether- 
lands revolted against Spain, and plundered her 
in the west, and, while Portugal was held bv 


і Articles l. aud 11. appeared respectively in the October and November, 
1907, Issues. 
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Spain (1580-1640), in the cast as well The 
ten southern provinces were reconquered, and 
became the '' Spanish " Netherlands; the seven 
northern made good their independence, and 
‘held the gorgeous East in fee "' besides settling 
New Amsterdam. The Scandinavian States did 
little. The day of Denmark-Norway had appar- 
ently long passed away, and Sweden was ab- 
sorbed in religious and dynastic wars with 
Poland. But France and England began feeling 
westward in the sixteenth century, and in the 
seventeenth began to colonise. 

While Spain was the common enemy, England 
and the United Netherlands were friends, though 
not very hearty friends. They did not love one 
another in the East. But when, in 1648, Spain 
finally acknowledged the independence of the 
United Netherlands and Portugal, England and 
'* Holland ” fell out, and, neglecting the growing 
power of France, fought three wars about colonies 
and commerce. England won. Then the two real- 
ised that France was the champion of herself and 
Rome; they drew together, dynastically (two Wil- 
liams married two Marys) and otherwise, and 
William III. united them in a personal union. 
The war begun by William against France proved 
for us to be a second century-war, out of which 
the Netherlands gradually fell, from weakness. 

Note the similarities between our two long wars 
with France. Edward III. still held what was 
left of the south-west of France that had been 
brought to the Angevins by Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
and the war was waged to maintain the connec- 
tion between Bordeaux and Bristol, which were 
engaged in a mutually profitable trade in wine 
and wool, as well as to support the manufacturers 
of wool in the Low Countries. Seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century England and France had 
colonies in America, which were used, like all colo- 
nies of that time, to provide an exclusive market 
for the produce of the home countries. Control 
of the sea gave easy access to Continental France 
in the Middle Ages. The same control was neces- 
sarv to be able to attack American France in the 
eighteenth century. In the Middle Ages we tried 
to find allies in the Empire, t.e., Germany. Was 
not Edward IIl. vicar-géneral of the Empire? 
Did not the Emperor Sigismund make a treaty at 
Canterbury with Henry V.? In the later war we 
were always fortunate whenever France tried to 
conduct war in Germany as well as on the sea 
with Great Britain. But in the Middle Ages the 
ruling forces were on the side of France. Nation- 
ality was too strong for the absentee claimant to 
Aquitaine or Normandv, and after the wcary raids 
of Edward III. and his son, the incompctence of 
Richard II., the wanton victories of Henry V., 
and the miserable failure of Henry VI., France at 
last attained peace and unity under a strong 
monarchy. In the eighteenth century France 
attempted too much. She could not fight Ger- 
many, even disunited, at the same time as Great 
Britain, and the victory of Great Britain in 
America was complete. There are other explana- 
tions, therefore, of the results of these wars than 
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the popular notion that one Englishman is equal 
to x Frenchmen. 

It is best to regard these wars from the point 
of view of France. Thus, we shall find, besides 
the wars of William III., of Anne, of the Austrian 
Succession, the Seven Years’ War, the War of the 
American Revolution, and the wars of the French 
Revolution and of Napoleon, that there was an- 
other war, that of the Polish Election (1733-8), in 
which Great Britain did not take part, and which 
is therefore omitted in most of our text-books. 
It was the war by which France finally gained 
Lorraine, and by which Great Britain lost the good- 
will of her old ally, the Habsburg of Austria. 
But what did they fight each other for? Southey 
professed he did not know (‘‘ Battle of Blen- 
heim ’’); Swift, in ‘‘ Gulliver,” compares the cause 
of dispute to a controversy as to which end of 
an egg should be broken. The opposition party 
throughout the century said the wars were all on 
account of Hanover. Our text-books tell us much 
about the fighting in the Netherlands and in Ger- 
many, but little, if anything, about the contest in 
Amcrica, at any rate before the middle of the 
century. In Marlborough's wars, e.g., the events 
are Blenheim, Oudenarde, Ramilies, Malplaquet, 
and, if anything else, Gibraltar and Barcelona. 
Only the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht introduce 
Nova Scotia, Hudson's Bay, &c. Yet our books 
ncither explain nor apologise for the omission. 
How unreal, nay, how '' weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable," the whole story 15! Whether in the 
international history or the constitutional, every- 
thing seems to end at 1688. At any rate, what 
comes after has no apparent meaning. 

But, if we turn to Bancroft's '' History of the 
United States," we find a continuous story, in 
which the ‘‘ War of the Spanish Succession ” is 
the heading of a chapter. W'e begin to realise 
that something happened in North America 
between the landing of the ''Pilgrim Fathers "' 
(1620) and the ‘‘ revolt of the American Colonies ”’ 
(1776). And if we follow up the clue, we find 
that, increasingly as the years went on, the war is 
not so much between European France and Eng- 
land as between American France and England. 
It is true that William III.’s war was to maintain 
himself on the English throne, and that it was, 
therefore, a war of the Protestant succession, 
that Anne’s war was occasioned by Louis XIV.'s 
proclamation of ‘‘James III.," and was therefore 
but a sequel. But the ‘‘ 45 ’’ was but a by-product 
of the war '* of the Austrian Succession,” and in 
the next war Choiseul, the French Minister, being 
approached by the Stuarts, replied that he would 
have nothing to do with religious questions. So 
the Stuart question faded away. But, as we have 
said, the war of the Spanish Succession was an 
American war, both north and south. The 
war ''of the Austrian Succession," so far 
as Great Britain was concerned, bcgan with 
a quarrel in the Spanish seas; the interval of 
“© peace," 1748-56, was filled with quarrels in 
America and Ind:a; and after that, even the 
poorest text-book knows of Clive and Wolfe. 
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The wars of 1792-1813 were also wars for 
dominion of the scas and what could be reached 
in that direction, but to prove that in detail 
would take us too far. Two points only remain. 
First, in the two wars which France waged with 
only one enemy (Polish Election: only Austria; 
and American Revolution : only Great Britain) she 
won. Only when we or our German friends were 
helping one another could we check or defeat 
her. Secondly, our allies varied, and we were 
enthusiastic for each in turn, so enthusiastic, 
indeed, that the opposition, whose opinion we 
have always taken, believed, or affected to believe, 
in the enthusiasm, and complained that we were 
sacrificing ourselves ! We were neither such fools 
nor so enthusiastic. We would help anyone who 
was our enemy's enemy, so far and no farther, 
and we had a trick, when we were tired of the 
fighting, of leaving them in the lurch. What did 
Austria think of us in 1713, and Prussia in 1763? 
A counsel of perfection would be, no doubt, to 
study European history to find the why and how 
of this German policy of France, and especially 
to help us through the maze of wars of 1739-45. 
But for that we have no time, not, at any rate, 
until European history shall be a class subject, 
as it is in every country but this. 

What was the effect on our constitution oí 
this long period of war arising out of our 
“ bloodless '" Protestant ‘‘ revolution,’’ and of 
our desire for expansion? For, pace our Whig 
guides, there were changes in the constitution, 
and the method of governing this country is not 
the same as it was in 1689. First, it necessitated 
a succession of foreign Kings. We had a 
Dutchman, and then, after Anne (who, however 
Stuart she was, dared not restore her brother, 
and for a long while had to continue the war 
against him and his friends), two Germans. 
William III.'s position is unique among our sove- 
reigns. He was the most *''constitutional " 
King we have ever had. The union between him 


.and the nation, as represented in Parliament. 


was based purcly on mutual interest. He used 
his constitutional powers to the full, ‘‘ vetoed” 
Bills, “influenced " the members of Parliament, 
chose his own Ministers, found himself forced 
to employ only Whigs, and was his own Foreign 
Minister. The Parliament, varying according to 
the results of triennial general elections, which 
in turn varied with the moods of the ‘‘ people," 
which again depended on William's success on 
the battlefield or the danger from the “ Pre- 
tender," would, and then would not, work 
heartily with him. They behaved perfectly '' cor- 
rectly " to one another, but there was no love 
lost between them. Two documents mark the 
reign, both fondly regarded as '' fundamental " 
laws, on which our ''liberties " are (wrongly) 
supposed to be based. The ''Bill of Rights" 
records what we disliked in James II., the “Act 
of Settlement " what we disliked in William Ill. 
The former has been allowed to stand, as it is 
harmless. Much of the latter had to be repealed 
or modified before many years had passed. 
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Secondly, the two parties which had begun 
perhaps in 1641, and had got names in 
1681, became slowly defined. The process may 
be regarded as complete at the beginning of 
George I.’s reign. The Whigs were the more 
zealously Protestant party, and their allies were 
the Protestant dissenters. They were therefore in 
favour of the war and of the Toleration Act of 
1689, and on the whole they prevailed until 1710-11, 
when their folly in prosecuting Sacheverell made 
their Church policy unpopular at home, and the 
death of the Emperor Joseph made their war 
policy impossible abroad. The Tories were the 
less zealously Protestant party; they disliked 
Wiliam as a foreigner, objected to the war and 
the Toleration Act, and in 1710-11 passed Acts 
against the Protestant dissenters and brought 
about the Peace of Utrecht. The death of Anne 
caused their ruin, and the failures of the '' 15 "' 
and the ''45 " only proved that original Tory- 
ism was dead. Thirdly, the definition of the 
parties brought the necessity of homogeneity in 
the group of the King's Ministers, and this 
resulted in the existence of a ‘‘ Cabinet,’’ or secret 
meeting of the chiefs of departments. It was in 
vain that the Act of Settlement legislated against 
the new institution ; it was completed when George 
I. came to the throne, and the Whigs, taking 
advantage of his ignorance of English affairs, 
established themselves firmly in power. 

Other results of the war were the Parliamentary 
Union with Scotland, which put an end to the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, and inaugu- 
rated the Kingdom of Great Britain (1707), and the 
establishment of the Bank of England in order 
to manage another consequence of the war, the 
National Debt. 

Finaly, the commercial classes and the land- 
owners now having gained a permanent place in 
the constitution for their representative, the 
House of Commons, a new era was introduced 
in the relationships between the mother country 
and the colonies, and the long friction began 
which ended at last in the partition of the 
British Empire in 1783. Penal laws were multi- 
plied in protection of property, until there were 
more persons hanged in a single year of George 
III.'s reign for petty theft than had suffered for 
religion under '' bloody ’’ Queen Mary. 

Walpole is the typical product of this period 
of Whig supremacy. He is the King's Minister, 
but he depends on the House of Commons, which, 
however, he can ‘‘ influence " until the clamour 
of London merchants and the discontent of 
jealous colleagues drive him from оћсе in 1742. 
His position is best understood by consideration 
of the position of the Chancellor in the present 
German Empire. He did not say “All men 
have their price," nor did he inaugurate the use 
of *' bribery.” He protested against being called 
a '' Prime " Minister. 

We have said that old Toryism died at Culloden. 
We might add that old Whiggism died there too. 
The dynastic struggle into which the reli- 
gious quarrel had developed was ended, and 
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neither ** Whig ” nor ‘‘ Тогу”! had any meaning. 
‘“ Whigs " were merely those who меге in, 
‘“ Tories " those who were out. George II. 
could not free himself from the tyranny of the 
Whig nobles, but his grandson did. Trained in 
Bolingbroke’s principles of ‘‘ patriotism ’’ (none 
for a party, all for the State) he succeeded, after 
ten years of struggle, in re-establishing ‘‘ personal 
government.” His party got the derelict name of 
'" Tory," which was thus utterly changed in 
meaning. Unfortunately, George III.’s Ministers 
were not geniuses in statesmanship, and the 
great conflict which occupied the first part of his 
reign, that with the American colonies, was a 
failure. It was scarcely his fault. His policy 
was popular at home, and was supported by 
many in the colonies. The disruption must be 
attributed to the vigour of certain leaders on the 
American side, to a series of military blunders on 
the British side, to the help afforded to the 
colonists by France, but, above all, to the breadth 
of the Atlantic and of the hinterland of the 
colonies. It did no more than shake George 
III.’s rule, for after two stormy years the Whigs 
failed once more against the King’s opposition, 
and partly owing to certain '' economic "' reforms 
which were effected in those two years, partly 
to the purity of the younger Pitt's administra- 
tion, and partly to the unanimity with which the 
nation entered into the war with France, the new 
Toryism triumphed and held the field until 1832. 

How slowly our modern constitution came into 
existence may be realised from two facts.  Pitt's 
premiership was regarded as a ''novelty " by 
the Portland Whigs in 1797, i.e., they regarded 
it as ''unconstitutional." The Whig Ministers 
of 1806 denied that they formed a ‘‘ Cabinet.’’ 
When was the first Cabinet? and when the first 
Prime Minister? It is exceedinglv difficult to 
say. Both were unknown to our Statute Book 
until a very few years ago. 

Meanwhile, alongside of the Britain which was 
fairly well represented by the House of Lords 
and Commons, there had grown up a new Eng- 
land. There had been a revolution in agriculture 
and industry. The old system of common fields 
had passed away, and hundreds of enclosure Acts 
had legalised the change which gave us our hedge- 
rows. The uses of steam had been discovered, 
and many new processes in spinning and weaving 
had brought in the cra of factory towns. АП 
this was engineered by a rising middle class. 
While the war lasted, the nation was satisfied 
with being, but when the rising of the nations 
had swept away Napoleon, there was throughout 
Europe an expectation of change in systems of 
government. This was the opportunity for the 
English Whigs, who had been out of office almost 
continuously for fifty years. In the face of this 
new phenomenon, the old struggle between Tory 
and Whig had ceased to be of importance. It 
was not an improvement of the old system that 
was wanted, nor a removal of some of its more 
glaring anomalies. It was the introduction of 
the new middle class into the old constitution 
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that was seen to be necessary, if Government 
in this country was to have a stable basis. 
Naturaly, the need was not obvious at fist 
sieht to those who were in possession, and the 
Tories were divided into two kinds, those opposed 
to all change, like Eldon and Wellington, and 
those who would modify social conditions, improve 
systems of taxation, and even make moderate 
changes in the constitution. Such were Hus- 
kisson, Canning, and Peel. The inevitable 
struggle roused passion, and it was out of this 
passionate struggle that the Whig theory arose, 
which, through Hallam and Macaulay, has 
coloured all our text-books. It was so great 
a revolution that was intended that it was neces- 
sary to prove that the Tories were all wrong, the 
Whigs all right; and as Englishmen always 
believe that their particular party is the true con- 
servative that is based on the old constitution, it 
was necessary to show that the present system 
was a perversion of the ‘‘golden ages.’’ Hence 
the belief that the ‘‘ Revolution of 1688," so 
' legal "" and so *'' bloodless,’’ had introduced the 
'* true ” constitution from which the Tories (not, 
of course, the Whigs—their oligarchy was for- 
gotten) had departed, to the prejudice of '' true 
liberty '' and the “© rights of the people." 

It was ever so in our history. Under the 
Normans we asked for '' the laws of Edward the 
Confessor °’; against John we appealed to the 
charter of Henry I. When, in 1297, the newly 
born States General revolted against Edward I., 
it was as a '' confirmation of charters ” that they 
got practical control of taxation. Henry VIII. 
justified our greatest revolution by alleging that 
it was ''by divers and sundry old authentick 
histories and chronicles, manifestly declared that 
this Realm of England is an Empire, and so hath 
been accepted in the world.'" The Church of 
England believes that it is based on the first four 
centuries of Christendom. The Stuart Kings 
based their action on Tudor precedents; their 
opponents appealed, on the contrary, to Plan- 
tagenet and Lancastrian custom. The Whigs of 
1688 went farthest back of all, and laid it down 
that Tames II. had ‘‘ endeavoured to subvert the 
constitution of this kingdom by breaking the 
original contract between King and people,” and 
had ‘‘ violated the fundamental laws.’’ We need 
not wonder, therefore, that the Whies of 1832 
should also believe that the Tories were wickedly 
trying to prevent what was so obviously right. 

But it was a revolution that happened in 1832, 
quite as much as the almost contemporary revolu- 
tion in France. There the middle classes had 
exploited the desires of the “© people " to establish 
a *' middle-class '' kingship. Here, too, in fear 
of what might happen if all change were refused, 
in fear, too, of actual rioting and possible civil 
war, the King was compelled by the Ministers to 
threaten to ‘‘ swamp ” the House of Lords, and 
so compel them to assent to a revolution which 
finallv put an end to the control of both. In 
1834 William IV. thought he could still change 
his Ministers at his own discretion. The next 
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General Election showed him that the new elec- 
tors were not amenable to the '' influence " that 
the Crown had exercised over the old. 

We have gone through another revolution since 
then. We have admitted to the constitution 
practically all the manhood of the nation, and the 
more recently admitted are just beginning to 
realise their power. They have completely turned 
their backs on the Whig theories of a century 
ago. They believe neither in the middle-class 
monopoly of power nor in the individualism which 
Bentham taught and the Liberals practised. 
We can therefore now see that Hallam and 
Macaulay are no more infallible than other deities 
of the past, and we can, at any rate, write our 
history down to 1832 with more impartiality than 
they. Later than that, it is not easy to go. 
And as we have as yet no dominating school of 
quite modern historv. it is unnecessary to revise 
any more views. 


THE PROBLEM OF MORAL INSTRUCTION.! 


ERHAPS the child’s greatest enemy is the 
adult, and if not the most dangerous form 
of adult, certainly the most tiresome, is 

the adult who will insist on pointing the moral of 
his stories. When these moral-pointing adults 
bind themselves together into a league and try to 
** nobble " the education authorities; when they 
are bold to say that their plan will deliver us 
from all our religious squabbles by delivering us 
from all necessity for religious instruction, it is 
time to speak out clearly. Mr. Major’s books are 
as unimpeachable as Mr. Pecksniff, but a child 
after working through all these stages would prob- 
ably feel much as if he had enjoyed for three 
years continuously the society of Mr. Pecksniff; 
if he escaped this fate, it would not be the 
fault of the system, or the books, but of the 
teacher. If there must be direct moral instruc- 
tion, the book by Miss F. H. Ellis is vastly to be 
preferred, for the simple reason that it is the out- 
come of practical experience, and she has taken 
pains to get her moral '' thought ” for the week 
worked out, as far as possible, not only in her 
moral lesson, but in the Scripture, the literature, 
the history, the manual work, and even the games. 
The moral lesson is not a separate subject : it runs 
through all. But, even here, there has had to be 
a good deal of stretching to make things fit; e.g.. 
the ‘‘ thought " is courage; Grace Darling and 


1 ** Character Forming in School." Ву Е. H. Ellis. (Longmans) «s. 

“ Healthy Boyhood.” Hy A. Trewby, with Introduction by Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, and Foreword by Earl Roberts. (From the Author, Ferton 
House, Hampstead Heath.) 1s. 67. 

“Moral Instruction." By H. Major. Junior, Middle, and Senior Stages 
(Blackie.) rs. net each. 

** A Scheme of Moral Instruction." By Canon E. R. Bernard. (John 


Davis.) 6d. 

‘The Bible Story.” By Helen N. Lawson. (Macmillan.) зу. 64. 

“Old Testament History.” By Rev. T. Nicklin. Part ii. (Rlack.) зА 

“ Bible Lessons for Schools: Genesis." By E. M. Knox. (Macmilian.) 
1s. 6d. 

“Readings in Old Testament History." By Rev. A. R. Whiphan. 
(Rivinetons.) 25. 67. | 

“Scripture and Truth." By the late Benjamin Jowett. Reprinted with 
Introduction by Lewis Campbell. (Clarendon Press.) 25. Gd. net 

t "The Book of Esther." By Dr. A. W. Treane. (Pitt Press.) 15. bd. 

“The First Book of Kings." By Dr. A. E. Rubie. (Methuen.) 2. 
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David and Goliath are the stories that illustrate; 
this onecan follow, but when the daffodil is next in- 
troduced as '* Nature's warrior flower,’’ because it 
has sword-like leaves and a trumpet-shaped flower, 
one feels that either this is forced or else William 
Wordsworth must be rewritten. Was it a war- 
dance, when his heart filled with fancy and danced 
with the daffodils? In spite of this, if one is going 
to attempt moral instruction, Miss Ellis's book is 
better than any we have yet seen. Canon Ber- 
nard's little manual is carefully done, but it pre- 
sumes all through a previous knowledge of the 
Bible story in the children, and what one usually 
finds in real life is the most amazing ignorance of 
the most familiar Bible figures and scenes. 

What these incurable adults are in danger of 
forgetting is that moral goodness is not so much 
taught bv moralising as caught by cantagion; 
moral education is not so much preaching morals 
at children as living morals with them. Goodness 
cannot be plastered on in patches, or applied in 
spots like a poultice. Telling is not teaching. The 
moral instructionist has no faith in anybody but 
himself; unless he points the moral, he doesn't 
believe there is any moral effect. The teacher, 
on the other hand, trusts the child to form its 
own conclusions ; he has the quiet faith of the hus- 
bandman who is content to await the result of 
slow, inward, and unseen growth. The best 
teacher is the teacher who holds up the picture 
and lets the image do its own work in the inner 
being, who refuses to rob the child of his own 
original view of things, and has faith that the 
child's heart-need, as Froebel calls it, will find its 
own best nutriment. All story is moral; every 
child that hears a story has its own moral thought 
on the subject; to force our adult views upon it 
only confuses and retards the growth of its own 
mind. 

Mr. Trewby speaks straight, simple words to 
boys on the subject of sell-abuse. We cannot 
agree with his alarmist estimate as to the number 
of bovs who practise this vice, though he quotes 
eminent authorities. "To put it at over ninety per 
cent. is absurd exaggeration. But the evil is 
serious enough, and both parents and teachers 
are wickedly silent on a subject which is really a 
matter of life and death. To such as wish to do 
their duty in the matter, this little book should be 
helpful. 

To turn to the books on the Bible, it is a happy 
thought to reprint those cssavs in which Jowett 
did for the Bible in the nineteenth century what 
Colet and Erasmus did for it in the sixtcenth. 
The tendency to edification has obscured the 
actual message of the Book in much the same way 
as the tendency to scholasticism; both аге 
‘*textarian,’’ though in different senses of the 
word. 

Mr. Nicklin completes his Old Testament 
history for sixth-form boys. It 1s a sound and 
scholarly piece of work, with maps and illustra- 
tions that illustrate. For junior forms those 
books are best which allow the Bible to tell its 
story in its own way and in its own words. In 
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this respect Miss Lawson's book is much the best 
of those that lie before us, though she makes the 
mistake of mixing in the New Testament with 
the Old (thus disqualifying her book for use in 
schools attended by Jewish children), and we 
cannot congratulate her on the picture of Abraham 
entering the promised Land of Canaan; there is 
still need of a pre-Raphaelite school. Miss Knox 
is far too fond of pointing the moral. '' The great 
lesson of Sodom and Gomorrah is that we cannot 
serve God and mammon,”’ (Joseph) '' giving bread 
to dying nations as Christ gave to the world the 
Bread of Life”: such things as this are utterly 
beside the mark—mere ballast; but they please 
the adult mind. Mr. Whipham's book is open to 
the same criticism: Noah's ark is a type of the 
Church, and we have two quotations from the 
Baptismal service. Either this sort of thing pro- 
duces no effect at all (like the quotation from 
Paracelsus), or else its fosters a perverted notion 
of the Bible story. 

Both the commentaries which lie before us 
contain sound work. Dr. Rubie’s book is a good 
one for local examination purposes. Dr. Treane’s 
‘“ Esther ”? is for more advanced scholars; it is 
scholarly, frank, and up to date. Perhaps it was 
the '' heathenish naughtiness,’’ as Luther called 
it, of his author which caused such a sentence as 
this: '' In this section we are shown the strange 
concatenation of apparently trivial circumstances 
which collectively have the effect of bestowing the 
highest reward and most signal disgrace upon 
the humble and virtuous Israelite and the highly 
placed enemy of that people.’’ Such is the lan- 
guage of adultism when mounted on academic 
stilts. 


A NEW VIEW OF JULIUS CAESAR.! 
WN ТЕ took up this book with a vague feeling that 
it would be an imitation of Gibbon, which 
was caused by its title; but we soon found 
our mistake, and before we had read many pages 
we were absorbed bv its enthralling interest. We 
use these words with intention; they are not ex- 
ageerated. Whatever may finally be decided as 
to its authority, there can be no doubt as to its 
remarkable hold upon the attention. It is im- 
possible to put it down; our sympathies are deeply 
engaged for the actors, who walk before us as 
real living men, whether the men whose names 
they bear we do not yet say. In fact, the picture 
they represent is in so many respects different 
from tradition that it would be rash to pronounce 
finally on that matter before we have had a long 
time to ruminate upon the new picture. Besides 
the lifelike picture, the author has the merit of an 
admirable and pointed style, and he has been 
fortunate in his translator. Another point of im- 
portance are the frequent allusions to modern 
conditions, in which care is taken to explain the 
presence or absence of conditions that affect the 


1 “The Greatness and Decline of Rome.” 1. The Empire Builders ; 
1I. Julius Caesar. By Guglielmo Ferrero Translated by Alfred Zimmern. 
15-323, Vit3go pp. (Heinemann. — 175. net. 
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problems under examination. Politicians ought 
to find here valuable lessons in caution, which may 
even lead them to wisdom, if they are capable of 
being taught anything. 

It is impossible to discuss all the persons of 
the drama; Gracchus, for example, or Catiline, 
Lucullus, Crassus, the adroit Curio, and Clodius ; 
Sulla and one or two others appear much as 
usual. But the attention is fixed chiefly on the 
great riddles of the last days of the republic— 
Brutus, and Pompey, and Caesar himself. In 
Brutus the real key to the puzzle, in our author's 
opinion, is vanity with underlying feebleness. 
* He loved to pose as a hero of iron will and 
unshrinking resolution, a model of those difficult 
virtues which can only be exercised by dint of 
painful self-mastery.'" He was thus an easy 
victim to the wiles of Cassius, a clever and subtle 
man, who was the real source of the conspiracy 
against Caesar. Pompey is the typical aristocrat ; 
a great man with genuine ability, but no origin- 
ality, who all his life had been the spoilt child of 
fortune. His greatest apparent feat, the subjuga- 
tion of the pirates, was a sham: in a very short 
time after, they are found as active as ever. 
On the other hand, Caesar all his life was crushed 
under a mass of difficulties, which to overcome 
he had recourse to a succession of desperate 
expedients that brought him again and again 
to the verge of ruin; and when at last he found 
himself in a position to work out his far-reaching 
ideas, he was killed. M. Ferrero allows him 
almost every claim to greatness, but will not 
allow him to be a great statesman; to him Caesar 
appears as a great opportunist, and he depicts 
Caesar a prey to doubt and hesitation and uncer- 
tainty, but recognises that when Caesar made up 
his mind to a course he acted with lightning swift- 
ness and the most ruthless energy. But all these, 
Pompey, Caesar, and the rest, were blindly work- 
ing out the secret irresistible tendency of the time, 
the change of a self-centred agricultural commun- 
ity to an industrial State; and he sees in the same 
tendency the cause of the new imperialism, begun 
by Lucullus, its most successful lcader, and car- 
ried on by others for various reasons, personal or 
political. 

This is certainly a new view of Caesar, and in 
a less degree of manv of the other actors in the 
tragedy ; and we must leave it to readers of the 
book to examine the grounds on which M. Ferrero 
bases his view. To our mind, even if his view 
be not fully accepted by scholars, he has done a 
grcat service in reducing the chaos of those times 
to some kind of order. We have felt admiration 
for the lucid way in which he handles the compli- 
cated and confused materials of the tale, and 
we are glad to see that the Cambridge Modern 
Historv has not said the last word on historical 
stvlc. 


The Prologue to Piers Plowman, Edited by C. T. 
Onions. 24 pp. (Marshall.) 3d.—A very useful addition 
to '* The Carmelite Classics." It has notes on grammar 
and metre, a glossary, and a set of questions. 
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BRITAIN BEYOND THE SEAS. 


HIS, the first of two volumes promised by 
the author of ‘‘ Where Three Empires 
Meet,’’ is most valuable for teachers of the 

history and geography of the British Empire. It 
deals with the ‘‘ Nearer Empire,’’ t.e., the Medi- 
terranean, African, and American possessions of 
the United Kingdom. A short account of Egypt 
is included on account of the importance of British 
interests and influence along the Nile and the Suez 
Canal. The second volume will deal with Asia 
and Oceania. Interesting, and therefore thor- 
oughly readable, this first book fulfils the promise 
of the opening words of the preface—‘‘ in a work 
of moderate compass to give a comprehensive 
account of the British possessions beyond the seas 
—to explain what the British Empire is; how it 
came to be; the history of its growth; the physi- 
cal, political, and commercial geography of its 
various parts.” 

The scheme throughout is methodical; a histori- 
cal section introduces each colony to the reader, 
and then in their order come notes on the popu- 
lation and area, physical geography, products and 
industries, towns and communications. It is well 
up to date; the new constitutions of the Transvaal 
and of the Orange River Colony are introduced; 
the railways of Rhodesia are brought up to “ rail- 
head," and the ultimate connection of the great 
trunk line with Lobito Bay foreshadowed; the 
Kingston earthquake is alluded to. 

Statistics present the usual difficultv, and the 
author notes it with a word of warning in his 
preface. They are always changing, and never 
more so than in the case of young and lucky 
colonial olive branches. We do not think Mr. 
Knight has met the difficulty as well as he might. 
His statistics range over three years, 1904—6. It 
would have been better, certainly more useful, to 
have confined them to one year, and to have 
reduced them as far as possible to percentages. 

The maps are good. They are nine in number, 
all coloured, and of a fair size. Three of them 
are world- -maps of temperature, rainfall, and vege- 
tation, and their insertion is most commendable, 
though we can find little reference to them in the 
text; the rest are political maps of large areas. 
Naturally, therefore, they do not indicate the 
details of the various colonial subdivisions, and 
the need of small black-and-white sketch maps is 
most marked. To follow the author in his excel- 
lent remarks on the various islands of the West 
Indies, or the railway projects of the Grand Trunk 
and Northern Railways of Canada, or the isotherm 
for the warmest month in Canada, on the maps 
provided, is impossible. We have noticed, too, 
that his letterpress here and there differs slightly 
from his maps both in substance and in spelling. 
We suggest revision and addition here in the 
future edition, or editions, which the book well 
deserves. 

A few other points will also bear alteration or 
modification : the capital of North Rhodesia is 


] ** Overesea Britain." By Е. F. Knight. 324 pp.; maps. (Murray 
19с7.) 65. net. j 
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Livingstone and not Kalomo; Ungava is now 
annexed to Quebec and no longer one of the 
* N.W. Territories  ; ‘‘ Gondoroko’’ may be a 
printer’s error for Gondokoro, but the author 
alone is responsible for using the same spelling, 
"cocoa," whether he means cacao or coco-nut; 
it is inaccurate to say that the bite of the tsetse 
fly is fatal; the French dispute is not the only 
“ Fisheries. question ’’ in Newfoundland; the 
nickel mines of New Caledonia, though they com- 
pare favourably in quality of ore produced with 
those of Sudbury, are far behind in quantity; 
Alberta is certainly both a cattle-ranching and 
wheat-growing province, but the cattle are being 
driven further and further north, as the rich lands 
of the south are coming under the plough. 

But these are small holes to pick in what is 
really a most satisfactory piece of work, and one 
—to change the mctaphor— most diplomatically 
engineered. "There are many controversial points 
which must arise in an account of the growth of 
our Colonial Empire. Mr. Knight preserves a 
balance on the expression of his own convictions. 
If he grieves over what England lost (?) in the 
“ Partition of Africa,” or eulogises Lord Milner, 
or approves of the maxim that '' Trade follows 
the Flag,” he is at the same time carcful to note 
that the Empire, notwithstanding its great men, 
mostly “© growed,” like Topsy, that, after all, our 
much belauded Colonial policy was largely a 
policy of drift, and that the employment of Chinese 
indentured labour in the Transvaal was an ex- 
periment even from the first. Teachers and 
higher students should get this book, though we 
could wish that the publishers had seen their way 
to issue it at a slightly lower price. 


TWO STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.! 


F the promised American series of '' Types of 
English Literature ' is going to be, all of 
it, as good as its first volume, Prof. Francis 

Gummere's account of ‘‘ The Popular Ballad ” (1), 
we may look for a very notable addition to English 
literary criticism. It would be impossible to 
praise too highly either the matter or the manner 
of Prof. Gummere's book. He has the advan- 
tage of a thesis to maintain—the thesis of the 
popular origin of the ballad, disputed by so high 
an authority on the history of English poetry as 
Prof. Courthope—and he maintains it with skill, 
humour, and eloquence. His point of view can 
be shown most clearly by quoting his definition 
of the popular ballad—'' a poem meant for sing- 
ing, quite impersonal in manner, narrative in 
material, probably connected in its origins with 
the communal dance, but submitted to a process 
of oral tradition among people who are free from 


literary influences and fairly homogeneous in 
character.” 
The study is divided into four chapters. The 
1 (1) “The Popular Ballad.” By Francis B. Gummere. (‘Types of 


Fnglish Literature," edited by Prof. W. A. Neilson, of Havard University.) 
xv 360 рр. (Constable.) бх. net. . . 
(2) ** The Arthur of the English Poets." By Howard Mayn:dier. ix+ 


454 pp. (Constable.) 6s. net. 
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first discusses the specific marks of the ballad, its 
structure, the choral and epic elements in it, 
and so forth. The second classifies the ballads— 
the oldest groups (riddle ballad, stolen brides, 
domestic complications, ballads of the dance, &c.), 
ballads of kinship, the coronach and ballads of 
the supernatural, legendary  ballads, border 
ballads, greenwood ballads. In the third chapter 
the sources are handled, and in the fourth the 
value of the ballads—''a murmur of voices in 
concert, borne over great stretches of space and 
through many changes of time ’’—is ably cham- 
pioned. The final passage, it is hardly too much 
to say, has something of the nobility and earnest- 
ness and musical quality that are so profoundly 
moving in Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ Apology for 
Poetry.” 

Though Mr. Maynadier’s Arthurian study (2), 
which also comes to us from America, can hardly 
take rank as a contribution to literary criticism 
with the remarkable book we have just noticed, it 
is still very good of its kind. What that kind is 
may perhaps be indicated most clearly to the 
English reader if we describe it as a series of 
University Extension lectures of the best type. 
Yet such a description would do a little less than 
justice to the amount of research which has gone 
to the making of it. 

Many books have been written on the Arthurian 
legends, but there is none, so far as we know, 
that precisely covers the ground traversed by these 
lectures. They treat the early origins and growth 
of the legends with a good deal of fulness, so 
that Malory is not reached till the thirteenth 
chapter out of twenty-two; and their later history 
is followed carefully through the English poets 
from Spenser to the present time. The treatment 
of Tennyson's '' Idylls,” though appreciative, is 
very slight; but this is in one way an advantage, 
as more room is left for poems that are less fami- 
liar to most readers. 

One of Mr. Maynadier's stories is too good to 
be omitted, even from a short notice. Giraldus 
Cambrensis, wishing to intimate that he has no 
high opinion of the veracity of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, tells a storv of a Welshman, Meilyr, who 
had the power of detecting a lie, because he alwavs 
saw a little devil exulting on the har’s tongue. 
If Meilyr was in the presence of a book contain- 
ing falschoods, evil spirits would swarm on his 
person; but if the Gospel of St. John was placed 
on his bosom, the devils immediately vanished. 
Once the history of Geoffrev was substituted for 
the Gospel, with the result that the devils reap- 
peared in greater numbers, and remained a longer 
time than ever before. Such were the amenities 
of medieval reviewing. Happily, on this occa- 
sion at least, a modern reviewer need fcel no desire 
to emulate them. 


La Chanson de Roland. Adapted bv H. Ricu. 
(Methuen.) 1s.--This is another volume of '' Methuen’s 
Simplified Texts," several of which we have reviewed. 
Mr. Rieu has retold the famous story well. The vocabu- 
lary seems to be complete. 


Q6 pp. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL AS AN AID TO THE 
TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Ву F. D. Herwertson, B.A. (Lond.). 


OTHING is more difficult than to suggest a 
sclection of books of travel as supplemen- 
tary to the ordinary text-book. The writer 

is, indeed, very doubtful if much 15 gained by using 
them in this way. From a geographical point 
of view few books of travel are very satis- 


factory, for, as Dr. H. R. Mil long ago 
pointed out, few travellers have been geo- 
graphers. Ball, Bates, Belt, Darwin, Hooker, 


Humboldt, Livingstone, and Wallace are among 
the illustrious exceptions to this rule. The 
ordinary traveller, unfortunately, sees but little, 
and that little unessential. Moreover, books of 
travel are hardly published before they are out of 
date, so far as economic conditions are concerned, 
more especially those dealing with the new lands 
of the world. 

The list below attempts to suggest a few of the 
more useful books for each continent. It is 
needless to say that it might be almost indefinitely 
extended, and that many excellent books are 
omitted. Several of the older travellers are in- 
cluded for their excellent descriptions of the per- 
manent geographical conditions. These are de- 
noted by the sign 1. The later books are fre- 
quently valuable for their illustrations. 

Far more useful, generally speaking, than 
books of travel are the articles published in the 
various geographical journals. A list of the most 
important of these and of the best books of travel, 
with critical notes, forms one of the chapters of 
the indispensable ''Hints to Teachers on the 
Choice of Books,’’ to be published almost imme- 
diately for the Geographical Association. For 
fuller information teachers are rcferred to these 
sources. 

EUROPE. 
Austria-Hungary. 
D. J. “A Short Trip in Hungary and 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Ansted, Prof. 
Transylvania.” 


Asboth, J. de. *'' Official Tour through Bosnia." (Sonnen- 
schein.) 
Kohl, J. б. “© Austria.” (Chapman and Hall.) 


Grohmann, W. A. “The Land in the Mountains.” 
(Simpkin, 1907.) 12s. 6d. net. 

Munro, R. ''Rambles and Studies in Bosnia, 
govina, and Dalmatia." (Blackwood.) 

Palmer, F. H. E. ‘ Austrian Life in Town and Country.” 


(Newnes.) 35. 6d. 


Herze- 


Balkan States, Turkey, and Greece. 
“ Bulgaria of To-day.” Official Publication of the 
Bulgarian Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture, 
1907. Frec. 


Durham, M. E. of the Serb." 


“Through the Lands 


(Arnold, 1904.) 14s. nct. 
Fraser, J. F. “Pictures from the Balkans.” (Cassell, 
1906.) 6s. 


Garnett, L. “Turkish Life in Town and Country." 
(Newnes.) 3s. 6d. 
Lavaleve, E. de. ** The Balkan Peninsula.” 


translation. (Fisher Unwin, 1837.) 105. 


English 
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Lear, E. *'Journals of a Landscape Painter in Albania." 
(Bentley.) 

Menzies, 5. ‘‘ Turkey Old and New." (W. Н. Allen.) 

Mahaffy, J. P. “ Rambles and Studies in Greece." (Мас- 
millan.) 5s. net. 

Miller, W.  ''Greek Life in 
(Newnes.) 3s. 6d. 


Town and Country." 


Odysseus (Sir C. Eliot). ‘‘ Turkey in Europe." (Arnold, 
1900.) 
Samuelson, J. “© Rumania." (Kegan Paul, 1888.) 10s. 6d. 


Vivian, Н. “Servia.” (Longmans.) 


Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland. 


Bisiker, W. “ Across Iceland." (Arnold, 1902.) 

Brochner, J.  '' Danish Life in Town and Country.” 
(Newnes.) 35. 6d. 

Du Chaillu, P. “ Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
(Murray, 1881.) 

Dufferin, Lord. ** Letters 
(Murray.) 7s. 6d. 

Forrester, G.  ''Rambles іп 
1855.) 

Hansen, Prof. '' Norway." 
Paris Exhibition: 

Heidenstam, O. G. '*Swedish Life in Town and Coun- 
try.” (Newnes.) 35. 6d. 

' Sweden." Official Handbook published for the Paris 
Exhibition. 


2 vols. 


from High  Latitudes." 


Norway." (Longmans, 


Official Publication for the 


France. 


» 


Baring-Gould, 5. “ Deserts of Southern France.’ 
(Methuen, 1894.) 32s. 
‘* Book of the Cevennes.” 
Betham-Edwards, M. E. 
(Longmans.) 
“ France of To-day.” (Percival.) 


“ Holidays in Eastern France.” 


(Long, 1907.) 6s. 
' А Year in Western France.’ 


(Hurst and Blackett.) 


Hugo, V. “ Alpes et Pyrénées." English translation. 
(Sands.) 

Lynch. '' French Life in Town and Country." (Newnes.) 
35. 6d. 


Marcel, E. А. '!* Les Cevennes et la Région des Causses.’ 
(Paris: Delegrave.) | 

Reclus, О. '' La France et ses Colonies.” (Hachette.) 

Taine, Н. “© Garnets de Voyage.” (Paris.) 


Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 


Baring-Gould, S. '' Germany." (Sampson Low.) 35s. ed. 

Blackburn, Н. '' The Harz Mountains." (Sampson Low.) 

Boulger, D. “ Belgian Life in Town and Country.” 
(Newnes.) 3s. 6d. 

Dawson, W. H. ''German Life in Town and Country.’ 
(Newnes.) 35. 6d. 

Hough, P. M. “ Dutch Life in Town and Country." 
(Newnes.) 35s. 6d. 

Macdonnell, A. A.  ''Camping Voyages іп 
Waters." (Stanford, 1889.) 105. ба. 

Mahaffv, J. F., and Rogers, J. E. ''Sketches from a 
Tour through Holland and Germany." (Macmillan, 
1886.) 105. Cd. 


3 


German 


Italy. 


Deecke, Prof. W. “Italy.” (Sonnenschein, 1904.) 155. 
Gauthier, Théophile. ‘‘ Voyage en Italie.” 
Ilare, A. J. C. '' Venice." (Allen.) 
* Walks in Rome.” (Allen, 1392.) . 
Howells, W. D. “Tuscan Cities." (Edinburgh : Douglas.) 
Villari, L.  ''Italian Life in Town and Country.’ 
(Newnes, 1902.) 35. 6d. | 
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Portugal. 


Crawford, O.  ''Round the Calendar in 
(1890.) 215. 


Hume, Martin. '' Through Portugal." 
1907.) Ss. net. 


Portugal.” 


(Grant Richards, 


Russia. 


Palmer, Е. H. E. “ Russian Life in Town and Country." 
(Newnes, 1906.) 35. 6d. 

Trevor-Battve, A. А. '' Northern Highway of the Tsar.” 
(Constable, 1898.) 6s. 

Wallace, Sir D. ‘‘ Russia." 2 vols. 

Windt, H. de. ‘‘ Finland as it is.” 


(Cassel, 1905.) 245. 
(Murray, 1901.) оз. 


net. 
Spain. 
Ford, R. ‘‘ Handbook for Travellers in Spain." First 
edition. (Murray, 1845.) 


Gadow, H. ''In Northern Spain." (Black, 1897.) 

Gauthier, Théophile. ‘‘ Voyage en Espagne.” 
Charpentier.) 

Hare, A. J. C. “ Wanderings in Spain." (Allen.) 

Higgens, L.  ''Spanish Life in Town and Country.”’ 
(Newnes, 1902.) 35. 6d. 


(Paris : 


Switzerland. 


Story, A. T. “Swiss Life 
(Newnes, 1902.) 35s. 6d. 
Tschudi, Е. von. ‘‘ Sketches of Nature in the Alps.” 
(Out of print.) 
Innumerable mountaineering books. 


AFRICA. 
Egypt, the Nile, and Abyssinia. 
Baker, Sir S. ''Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia.” (Mac- 
millan, 1862.) 6s. 
“ The Albert Nyanza.” (Macmillan, 1865.) 6s. 
tBruce, J. ‘‘ Travels through Part of Africa into 
Abyssinia to discover the Source of the Nile (1768- 
1773)." (Chambers.) 2s. 

Milner, Lord.  '' England in Egypt." 
(Arnold, 1899.) 
Schweinfurth, Dr. G. 

(Sampson Low.) 7s. 
White, A. S. “ Expansion of Egypt.” (Methuen.) 
‘ From Sphinx to Oracle." (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Wylde, A. B.  '' Modern Abyssinia." (Methuen, 1901.) 
155. 


їп Town and Country." 


Seventh edition. 


* Heart of Africa." 2 vols. 


The Barbary States. 
+Barth, H. ''Travels in Africa.” 
Lock, Minerva Library.) 
Harris, W. B. ‘‘ Tafilet.'" (Blackwood, 1895.) 125. 
Hooker, Sir J. D., and Ball, J. '' Tour in Morocco and 


2 vols. (Ward and 


the Great Atlas." (Macmillan, 1878.) 215. 
Meakin, B. “ The Land of the Moors.’’ (Sonnenschein, 
1901.) 155. 


““ Life in Morocco." (Chatto and Windus, 1905.) 125. 6d. 
Thomson, J. “Travels in the Atlas and Southern 
Morocco.” (Philip, 1889.) 9s. 


West Africa, the Niger, and Central Sudan. 


Alldridge, T. J. '' The Sherbro and its Hinterland.” 
(Macmillan, 1901.) 155. 

Barth, H. See above. 

Bindloss, H. “Та the Niger Country." (Blackwood, 
1898.) 125. 6d. 

Johnston, Sir H. H. “Liberia.” 2 vols. (Hutchinson, 
1906.) £2 2s. 

Kingsley, Mary. ‘“ Travels in West Africa." (Мас- 


millan.) 7s. 6d. 


Lugard, Lady. (Nisbet, 
1905.) 18s. 

fPark, Mungo. ‘‘ Travels 
(Black.) 3s. 6d. 

Partridge, C. “© Cross 
1905.) 125. 6d. net. 


Schweinfurth, G. See above. 


* A Tropical Dependency.” 


in the Interior of Africa.” 


River Natives.” (Hutchinson, 


The Congo Basin and Equatorial Africa. 


Johnston, Sir Н. Н. “ Тһе Congo." (Sampson Low.) 
2s. 6d. 


Stanley, Sir Н. M. ‘‘In Darkest Africa." (Sampson 
Low.) 15s. 6d. and ss. 6d. 
Central and East Africa. 
Gregory, J. W. ''The Great Rift Valley." (Murray, 
1896.) 215. 
Johnston, Sir H. H. * British Central Africa.” 


(Methuen, 1898.) 125. 
“The Uganda Protectorate.” 
(Hutchinson, 1905.) 24s. 
tLivingstone, D. ‘‘ First Expedition to Africa, 1840-56.” 

(Murray.) 7s. 6d. 


Second edition. 2 vols. 


* Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-64." (Murray.) 
7s. 6d. 

* Last Journals in Central Africa." 2 vols. (Murray, 
1874.) 28s. 


Moore, J. E. S. “То the Mountains of the Moon.” 
(Hurst and Blackett, 1901.) 


Thomson, J. '' Through Masai Land." (Sampson Low.) 


2s. 6d. 
South Africa. 
Bryce, J. ''Impressions of South Africa." (Macmillan, 
1899.) 6s. 
Ferguson, F. W. ‘‘ Southern Rhodesia.’’ (Collingridge, 
1907.) | 
Galton, F. *''Travels in South Africa.” (Ward and 


Lock.) 2s. 
African Islands. 


Ellis, Col. A. B. “ West African Islands.” 
and Hall.) 
Keller, Dr. C. ''Madagascar, Mauritius, and the other 


East African Islands.” (Sonnenschein, 1901.) 7s. 6d. 


(Chapman 


Sibree, Rev. J. ‘‘ The Great African Island." (Kegan 
Paul, 1880.) 125. 6d. 
ASIA. 
Siberia. 
Bookwalter, J. W. “ Siberia and Central Asia." (Реаг- 


son, 1900.) 


Brehm, А. E. ‘‘ From North Pole to Equator.” (Blackie, 
1896.) 155. 

Fraser, J. Е. “The Real Siberia." (Cassell, 1902.) 
3s. 6d. 


Stadling, J. '' Through Siberia." (Constable, 1901.) 


Turkish Asia. 

Bryce, J. ‘‘ Transcaucasia and Ararat.” 
1877.) 

Burton, Sir R. ©“ Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
El Medina and Mecca.” 

Freshfield, D. “ Exploration of the Caucasus." 2 vols. 
(Arnold, 1896.) £3 35. 

Harris, W. B. “ Journey through the Yemen.” (Black- 
wood.) 16s. 

Hogarth, D. G. “ А Wandering Scholar in the Levant.” 
(Murray, 1896.) 7s. 6d. 

Smith, G. A. “ Historical Geography of the Holy Land.’ 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1897.) 


(Macmillan, 
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Palgrave, W. G. ''Year's Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia." 2 vols. (Murray, 1865.) 

Percy, Lord. ‘‘ Notes from a Diary in Asiatic Turkey.”’ 
(Arnold, 1901.) 145. 

" Highlands of Asiatic Turkey.” 


(Arnold, 1901.) 145. 


Tozer, Н. F. “Turkish Armenia and Eastern Asia 
Minor.” (Longmans, 1881.) 
Persia. 
Bishop, Mrs. ‘‘ Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan.” 
(Murray.) 245. 
Curzon, Lord.  ''Persia and the Persian Question.” 
2 vols. (Longmans, 1892.) 425. 


“ Ten Thousand Miles in Persia.” 
255. 


Sykes, Major P. M. 
(Murrav, 1902.) 


Central Asia, the Himalayas, and Tibet. 


Curzon, Lord. ‘‘ The Pamirs and the Source of the 
Oxus.” (Murray.) 6s. (Out of print.) 
Hedin, Sven. '' Through Asia." (Murray.) 205. 
'" Adventures in Tibet." (Hurst and Blackett, 
Ios. 6d. 
Holdich, Sir T. 

tos. 6d. net. 


1904.) 


* The Indian Borderland." (Mcthuen.) 


Hooker, Sir J. ''Himalavan Journals." (Ward апа 
Lock.) 25. 

Knight, E. F. “ Where Three Empires Meet." (Long- 
mans.) 3s. 6d. 

Landon, P.  ''Lhasa." 2 vols. (Hurst and Blackctt, 
1905.) 425. 

Rawling, Capt. С. G. ''The Great Plateau." (Arnold, 
1905.) 18s. net. 


Ronaldshay, Earl of. ''On the Outskirts of Empire in 
Asia." (Blackwood, 1904.) 215. 

Robertson, Sir G. S. “The Kafirs of the Hindu Kush.” 
(Lawrence and Bullen, 1896.) 31s. 6d. 

Waddell, L. A. ** Among the Himalayas.” 
1899.) 

Wood, Lieut. J. “Journey to the Source of the Oxus. 
(Murray, 1841.) 
Younghusband, Sir F. 
(Murray, 1896.) 21s. 

India. 


“ Picturesque India." 
** Picturesque Ceylon.” 


(Constable, 


„э 


“The Heart of a Continent." 


(Routledge.) 
3 vols. (Sampson 


Caine, W. S. 

Cave, H. W. 
Low.) 77s. 

Compton, H. *''Indian Life 
(Newnes, 1905.) 3s. 6d. 


in Town and Country.” 


Forsyth, Captain J. “ Highlands of Central India." 
(Chapman and Hall, 1872.) 
Laurence, W. R. ''Kashmir." (Froude, 1895.) 125. net. 


“ Under the Sun." (Hurst and Blackett, 


Landon, P. 


1906.) 125. 6d. 
Low, Sidney. “A Vision of India." (Smith, Elder, 
1906.) 10s. 6d. 
Workman, W. H. and F. B. ''Through Jungle and 
Town." (Fisher Unwin, 1904.) 16s. 
China and Japan. 
Bishop, Mrs. ''Yangtse Valley апа Beyond.” (Murray, 
1809.) 21s. 
“ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan." (Murray.) 7s. 6d. 
* Korea and Her Neighbours." (Murray, 1898.) 245. 
Hosie, А. '* Manchuria.” (Methuen, 1901.) 105. 6d. 


“ Three Years in Western China." (Philip.) 6s. 
Hamilton, A. '* Korea." (Heinemann, 1904.) 155. net. 
tiluc, Abbé. ‘ Travels in Tartary, China, and Tibet in 

the Years 1844, "45, °46.”’ 
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“The Back Blocks of China." (Arnold, 

1904.) 10s. 6d. 

Little, A. J. “ Mount Omi and Beyond." (Heinemann, 
I9OI.) 

Rein, Prof. J. J. “Japan.” (Hodder and Stoughton, 
1880.) . 

Weston, Rev. W. “The Japanese Alps." (Murray. 
215. 

Williams, S. Wells. ''The Middle Kingdom." (W. Н. 
Allen.) 


There are innumerable books on Japan, but few can be 
recommended for the teacher's purpose. 


Further India, Indo-China, Malayia, €&c. 


Bishop, Mrs. '' The Golden Chersonese.'" (Murray, 1883.) 
Forbes, Н. О. “A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the 
Eastern Archipelago.” (Samson Low, 1885.) 215. 
Guillemard, F. H. H. ‘* Cruise of the Marchesa.” 
(Murray, 1886.) 215. 

Orléans, Prince Henri of. ''Around  Tongking 
Siam." (Chapman and Hall, 1894.) 

Vincent, F. ''Land of the White Elephant." (Sampson 
Low, 1873.) 


and 


Wallace, A. R. “The Malay Archipelago.” (Мас- 
millan, 1890.) 7s. 6d. 

Worcester, D. C. “The Philippine Islands." (Mac- 
millan, 1898.) 

Young, E. ''Kingdom of the Yellow Robe." (Constable, 
1898.) 


Younghusband, Capt. G. J. '' Eighteen Hundred Miles 
through Burma, Siam, and through the Eastern Shan 
States." (W. H. Allen, 1888.) 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia. 


** Spinefex and Sand." (Pearson.) 
(Sampson Low, 


Carnegie, Hon. D. 

Giles, E. “© Australia Twice Traversed." 
1890.) 

Gregory, J. W. “The Dead Heart 
(Murray, 1906.) 165. net. 

Saville-Kent, W. '' The Great Barrier Reef of Australia.” 
(Allen, 1893.) £4. 

Mitchell, Sir T. L. ''Journal of an Expedition into the 
Interior of Tropical Australia." (Longmans, 1848.) 
Sturt, Capt. C. '' Narrative of an Expedition into Central 

Australia." (Boone, 1839.) 

“ Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern Queens- 
land during the Years 1829, 1830, 1831." (Smith, 
Elder, 1833.) 

Vivienne, M. “Travels in W. Australia.” 


1901.) 


of Australia.” 


(Heinemann, 


New Zealand. 
Fitzgerald, E. A. ‘‘ Climbs in the New Zealand Alps." 
(Unwin, 1896.) 31s. 6d. 
Reeves, W. P. “The Long White Cloud.” 
Marshall.) 


е 


(Ногасе 


New Guinea. 


Romilly, Н. H. ‘‘ Western Pacific and New 
(Murray, 1886.) 7s. 6d. 

Thomson, J. P. “ British New Guinea.” 
215. 


Guinea.” 


(Philip, 1892.) 


Pacific Islands. 
the 


Sunbeam." 


Brassey, Lady. in (Long- 
mans.) 6d. 

Вису, E. C. ‘ Australian Life in Town and Country. '° 
(Newnes, 1905.) 

Cook, Captain.  '' Three Voyages Round the World.” 


(Routledge, 1897.) 21s. 


“ Voyage 
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Darwin, C. 
2s. 
Grimshaw, B. “ From Fiji 

(Nash, 1907.) 


'* Voyage of the Beagle." (Ward and Lock.) 


to the Cannibal Islands.” 


Guppy, Н. B. “Тһе Solomon Islands.” 2 vols. 
(Sonnenschein, 1887.) 35s. 6d. 
Horne, J. “A Year in Fiji." (Stanford, 1881.) 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Bryant, W. C. ‘ Picturesque America." 4 vols. 
(Cassell.) £8 8s. 
British North America. 
Butler, Sir W. F. '' The Great Lone Land." (Sampson 
Low, 1872.) 2s. 6d. 
“The Wild North Land." (Sampson Low, 1874.) 


2s. 6d. 
Bradley, A. G. 


„э 


* Canada in the Twentieth Century. 


(Constable, 1905.) 16s. 
Fraser, J. F. ''Canada as it is."' (Cassell, 1905.) 6s. 
Hardy, Capt. Campbell. ‘‘ Forest Life in Acadia.” 


(Chapman and Hall, 1869.) 

Lees, J. A., and Clutterbuck, W. J. 
(Longmans, 1%97.) 3s. 6d. 

Morgan, Н. T. “ Canadian Life in Town and Country. 
(Newnes, 1905.) 35. 6d. 

Osborn, E. B. ‘* Greater Canada." (Chatto and Windus, 
1900.) 35. 6d. 

Peacock, E. R. '' Canada." 
Government.) 

Pike, W. W. “Through the 
(Arnold, 1896.) 16s. 

' Barren Grounds of Northern Canada.’ 
1892.) 65. 
Somerset, H. S. 

mann, 1895.) 
Whitney, C. “ Оп Snowshoes to the Barren Grounds." 
(Harper.) 
Wilson, Beccles. '' The 
(Richards, 1901.) 55. 


“В.С. 1897.” 


э 


(Published for the Dominion 


Sub-Arctic Forest." 


' (Macmillan, 


“The Land of the Muskeg.’’ (Неіпе- 


Truth about Newfoundland.” 


The United States. 


Allen, J. L. '' The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky.” 
(Macmillan, 1900.) 6s. 


King, E. ''The Southern States of America." (Blackic.) 

Porter, T. C. ©“ Impressions of America." (Pearson, 
1899.) 

Powell, Lynam P. (editor). ‘* Historic Towns of the 


Middle States." (Putnam, 1899.) 
Shaler, Prof. N. S. (editor). '' United States of America." 


2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 36s. 
Steevens, G. W. ''The Land of the Dollar." (Black- 
wood.) 6s. 
The Western Cordillera. 
Baillie-Grohman, W. A. “Camps in the Rockies.” 


12s. 6d. net. 
“A Lady's Life in the Rocky Moun- 


(Black, 1882.) 
Bishop, Isabella. 


tains." (Murray, 1879.) 

Burdick, A. J. “The Mystic Mid-region.’’ (Putnam, 
1904.) 7s. 6d. 

Dunraven, Lord. ‘‘ The Great Divide." (Chatto апа 


Windus, 1876.) 

Lewis and Clark. '' History of the Expedition under the 
Command of Captains Lewis and Clark to the Sources 
of the Missouri, thence across the Rocky Mountains 
and down the River Columbia to the Pacific Ocean.” 
New edition. 3 vols. (Nutt, 1905.) 
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Powell, J. W. ‘‘ Cafions of the Colorado." (Meadville, 
Pa.: Flood and Vincent, 1895.) 

" Report on the Lands of the Arid Regions of the 
United States.’’ (Washington Government Publica- 
tion Office, 1879.) 

Seton-Karr, Н. W. “ Shores 
(Sampson Low.) 165. 


and Alps of Alaska.” 


Mexico. 
THumboldt, A. von. ‘‘ Selections from the Works of Hum- 
boldt relating to Mexico.” (Longmans, 1828.) 
Martin, P. F. ''Mexico of the Twentieth Century.” 
2 vols. (Arnold, 1907.) 36s. net. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 


Bell, C. М. ''Tangweera." (Arnold, 1899.) 165. 
Boddam-Whetham, J. W. ‘‘ Across Central America.” 
(Hurst and Blackett.) 


Belt, T. * The Naturalist in Nicaragua." (Murray, 
1874.) 125. 

Hill, R. T. ‘“ Cuba and Porto Rico." (Fisher Unwin, 
1898.) 12s. 6d. 


Kingslev, Rev. C. '' At Last." (Macmillan.) 3s. 6d. 
Prichard, H. '' Where Black Rules White." (Constable, 
1900.) 


Vincent, F. “Та and Out of Central America." (Apple- 
ton, 1890.) 6s. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Andre, E. ‘‘A Naturalist in the Guianas.” (Smith, 


Elder, 1904.) 145. 
tBall, J. ‘‘ Notes of a Naturalist in South America." 
(Kegan Paul, 1887.) 8s. 6d. 
TBates, Н. W. “A Naturalist on the River Amazon.” 
(Murrav, 1892.) 7s. 6d. 
Boddam-Whetham, J. W.  “ Roraima 
Guiana." (Hurst and Blackett, 1879.) 
Bourgade la Dardye, E. de. ''Paraguay." (Philip, 1892.) 


and British 


7s. 6d. 

Brassey, Lady. ''In the Tropics, Trades, and Roaring 
Forties." (Longmans, 1885.) 

Child, T. “In the Spanish-American Republics.” 
(Harper, 1892.) 20s. 

Conway, Sir W. M. “The Bolivian Andes." (Harper, 
1901.) 12s. 6d. | 

fDarwin, C. ''Voyage of the Beagle.” (Ward and 
Lock.) 25. 

Enock, Reginald. '' The Andes and the Amazon: Life 
and Travel in Peru.’’ (Fisher Unwin, 1907.) 215. 
Fitzgerald, A. B. “ The Highest Andes." (Methuen, 

1899.) 
Ford, J. N. “ Tropical America." (Stanford, 1893.) 
10s. 6d. 


tHead, Sir F. B. ''Rough Notes taken during some 
Rapid Journeys across the Pampas and among the 
Andes." (Murray, 1828.) 

Hudson, W. Н. “ The Naturalist in La Plata.” 
man and Hall, 1892.) 165. 

* Idle Days in Patagonia." (Chapman and Hall, 1893.) 

145. 

tilumboldt, А. von. 


(Chap- 


** Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 


oi the New Continent from 1799 to 1804." 3 vols. 
(Bohn.) ros. 6d. 

Knight, E. F. '' The Cruise of the Falcon." (Sampson 
Low.) 2s. 6d. 

Koebel, W. Н. ‘* Modern Argentina." (Griffiths, 1907.) 
10s. 6d. 


° (Sampson Low, 1880.) 


Markham, Sir С. К. ''Peru.' 


Martin, P. F. ‘ Through Five Republics of South 
America." (Heinemann, 1905.) 215. 
Prichard, H. ‘‘ Through the Heart of Patagonia.” 


(Heinemann, 1902.) 215. net. 
Rodway, J. “ In the Guiana Forest.” 
1895.) 7s. 6d. 


(Fisher Unwin, 


Schomburgk, Sir R. “ British Guiana." = (Simpkin, 
1840.) 

Scott-Elliott, C. F.  ''Chile." (Fisher Unwin, 1907.) 
Ios. 6d. 

Scruggs, W. L. ''The Columbian and Venezuelan Re- 
publics." (Sampson Low, 1901.) 12s. 6d. 

Tschudi, J. J. '' Travels in Peru in 1838-42." (Bogue, 
1847.) 

Vincent, F. “© Around and about S. America." (Regan 
Paul, 1890.) 215. 

Wallace, A. R. ''Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro." (Ward and Lock.) 25. 

Whymper, E. ‘ Travels among the Great Andes of the 
Equator.” (Murray, 1892.) 21s. net. 


THE HEALTH OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PUPILS IN LONDON.! 


ScuooL hygiene is being more and more recognised as 
a highly specialised branch of public health, which, in 
order that justice may be done to the children and to 
public interests, requires for its administration experienced 
and specially trained medical officers. In London great 
progress has been made already in the direction of securing 
healthy conditions in the schools, and a well-qualified 
corps of doctors under the leadership of Dr. James Kerr 
is actively engaged in further investigating the circum- 
stances which in the schools must determine the satis- 
factory physical well-being of the scholars. 

The recently published report teems with interesting 
data, and should afford comfort to those educational 
pessimists who allege that the energy of the officials who 
administer education in London is almost wholly dissipated 
in the compilation of useless statistics and in securing a 
mechanical adherence on the part of the teachers to a 
rigid system enforced from headquarters. The report 
provides overwhelming evidence that a scientifically planned 
survey of the physical condition of the present pupils is 
being carried out, and that carefully organised experi- 
ments are in progress designed to determine the best 
means of securing satisfactory ventilation and lighting of 
class-rooms, of avoiding unnecessary mental fatigue, and 
of adapting school curricula to special needs. The report 
may, in fact, be commended heartily to the attention of 
educational administrators and schoolmasters for the pro- 
fessional assistance it renders, and to the social reformer 
and householder as providing a valuable indication of some 
of the good accomplished by education rates. 

So numerous are the subjects of interest dealt with bv 
Dr. Kerr, that it is possible here to refer only to a few 
typical inquiries which are being instituted. 

MEbicAL INSPECTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

In April, 1906, it was decided that arrangements should 
be made for periodical medical examination of pupils in 
the Council's secondary schools. "The medical super- 
intendence of the schools, hvgiene of buildings and general 
matters, is done by the permanent office staff. As the 
majoritv of the pupils are girls in their 'teens, the in- 
dividual handling of these girls is done by medical women, 


І Report of the Education Committee of the London County Council 
submituing the Report of the Medical Officer (Education) fur the Year 
ended March 31st, 1907. €O pp. (King.) is. 
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except in special cases where they desire further consulta. 
tion. Each pupil is separately examined on entering the 
school, and a regular medical report form filled up. It 
adds considerably to the working capacity of the pupils, 
especially in the ease of girls, and prevents illness, if they 
can have access to lay any matters which they desire 
before the medical officer. A regular consultation day js 
therefore arranged about once in six weeks, when any 
pupil may see the doctor in regard to any trouble affecting 
her work, such as headache, neuralgia, sore throat, 
sleeplessness, or over-fatigue, which would otherwise 
generally be allowed to run on unrelieved. The parents 
were present in many cases, and appreciated the doctor's 
examination of their children. Headmistresses аге quite 
unanimous in regard to the fundamental importance of 
this work in these schools where the physical condition of 
the children is considerably below the type of high-school 
girl, to which most of them have been accustomed. Ther 
fecl the great help of medical examinations. They have 
altered time-tables, arranged special classes, and made 
individual arrangements to suit particular pupils according 
to the doctor's advice. 

Since September, 1906, Dr. Annie Gowdey and Mis 
Campbell have been engaged on the inspection of the girls 
in the secondary schools and training colleges, some 1,350 
girls passing through their hands. In the secondary 
schools, about 15 per cent. were below the average nutri- 
tion and 24 per cent. anemic. Headaches were com- 
plained of by 20-5 per cent., in many cases without obvious 
cause; but in others anamia, defective vision, stomach 
troubles, and reading late at night were frequently noted. 
Exaggerated movements, corrugated foreheads, insomnia, 
and somnambulism were met with. Several cases of over- 
strain were specially reported. Similar conditions were 
found in the training colleges, but the standard of personal 
cleanliness, although not always quite satisfactory, was, of 
course, much higher, and the use of the toothbrush better 
understood. The most striking fact brought out by the 
medical inspection seems to be ignorance of the ordinary 
elementary rules of health. A course of hygiene should 
take a leading and prominent position in the school. The 
average standard of physique is low. The necessity for 
a frequent bath, that a daily wash should embrace more 
than the face and hands, and that the same undergarments 
should not be worn during the day and night, has had to 
be frequently insisted on. 


DENTAL CONDITIONS. 


The secondary schools and training colleges show dental 
conditions among their pupils which, considering their age 
and status, are no better than the conditions of neglect 
and offensiveness found in the elementary schools. Of 
134 boys examined at Paddington Technical School and 
at Hackney Downs, 62 per cent. had two or more decav- 
ing teeth. In many cases there were spongy gums, and 
two had suppurating conditions. Among the men students 
at Offord Road neglect of the mouth was general, and 
several cases had suppurating conditions, the foulness in 
some being almost as offensive as ozoena. Among the 
girls of the secondary schools, for zsthetic reasons, the 
conditions are somewhat better, but one-third required 
improvement. Some never used a tooth-brush, some once 
a month, or once a week, and so on, and few appeared 
to realise the importance of the hygiene of the mouth. 
In the training colleges, although 43 per cent. are re- 
turned with dental defects, the use of the tooth-brush and 
attention to oral hygiene is much better, although there is 
yet great room for improvement. Hitherto the futility of 
mere examinations without treatment in dental cases has 


in 
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made the employment of school dentists scarcely a matter 
of practical politics. The experience of the last three or 
four years in Germany has, however, altered this. Prof. 
Jessen, of Strassburg, from his dental work in connection 
with the army, was led to turn his attention to preventa- 
tive measures among the school children. He has worked 
out a scheme for school dental care which was taken up 
by the municipality, and is now being adopted as the 
pattern throughout central Eurcpe. During a recent visit 
to Strassburg this work was shown and demonstrated, 
and the work conducted on somewhat similar lines in other 
towns was also seen and inquired into. 


FATIGUE. 


Fatigue is nature's danger signal to prevent excessive 
wear and tear. It is almost certainly due to toxic action, 
to definite chemical products, accumulating locally and 
later becoming generalised in the blood. Recent experi- 
menters have asserted what  Erlich's theories would 
suggest, namely, the power of preparing antitoxin which 
prevents fatigue. The normal course of work indicates 
that some such changes happen. "There is a conscious- 
ness of working more effectively, so far as mental work 
is concerned, in the second or third hour of work than in 
the first. Partly for this reason and partly because it is 
the natural way of development noticed in young animals, 
we have always maintained that the most educational 
form of any exercise for growing structures is in short, 
sharp, violent bursts, with relapses to comparative quiet. 
The phvsical exercise of infants during evolution of their 
motor acquirements should tend to forms explosive in 
violence and duration. A healthy organism will not suffer 
from such exercise. Running, jumping, and simple, short 
and large movements are not only judicious in the infant 
department, but it is an educational crime to withhold 
them. Play can become a labour, and organised games 
tedious weariness, just as drills or exercises may be done 
so slowly or carefully that they are a source of serious 
exhaustion and fatigue. It is therefore wrong not to 
have phvsical exercises of a simple nature and plenty of 
them in the infants' schools, but the teachers must learn 
to know almost instinctively what to avoid and what is 
useful. 

Early fatigue symptoms, quickened heart action and 
respiration, with flushed face and sharpened mental 
activity, are the very results wanted by our scheme of 
exercises. But many out-of-school exercises, especially 
swimming lessons and contests, are more exacting, because 
respiration is impeded, and these sometimes become most 
exhausting exercises, breathlessness being especially notice- 
able among the young girls. In contests between older 
bovs, particularly if of different racial stocks, there may 
be difficulties if they are matched age for age. The 
tendencies of development at cach age must be respected. 
If at the proper time the particular educational tendency 
is neglected, then the education is incomplete and defective 
in some respects. The tendency of the girls to nurse dolls 
or of the boys to play soldiers is absolutely natural. The 
failure to exhibit these normal tastes may be held to 
indicate mental defect, and often that defect is elusive 
in being shown only by perverted moral traits. 


EFFECT OF VENTILATION ON Scuoor FATIGUE. 


Since reporting in 1904 on experiments on the need for 
ventilation of certain class-rooms, chiefly shown by deter- 
minations of the deterioration of air by the carbonic acid 
gas present, attention has been directed to the almost 
inexplicable subjective feelings of languor and fatigue 
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noticed in many mechanically as well as naturally 
ventilated schools. Some mechanically ventilated schools 
are almost museums of mistakes; most in London are 
failures from want of appreciation of the problems to be 
treated, but the failures are purely in matters of engineer- 
ing. It only seems to be in schools with warmed air, 
where the air supply runs up to about 2,000 cubic feet per 
head per hour, that freedom from the easily induced 
exhaustion is found. Although every schoolroom should 
be mechanically ventilated, yet the necessary arrangements 
with low-pressure fans, otherwise desirable for schoo! pur- 
poses, seem in London to be almost out of the question 
owing to cost in space and material. 

From Dr. Haldane’s observations, the actual amount of 
respiratory carbon dioxide appears to have little to do 
with the production of unpleasant symptoms, and no 
evidence can be obtained of the existence of the anthropo- 
toxin previously generally supposed to exist. He favours 
the idea that temperature and humidity, by interfering 
with the loss of heat from the body surface, disturb meta- 
bolism and induce unpleasant or even dangerous symptoms. 
These observations have been independently confirmed bv 
various workers in the laboratories of Prof. Flügge at 
Breslau. 

It has therefore been attempted to supplement the 
previous observations on school air in London by observa- 
tions on fatigue, and also. on the relation of the atmo- 
sphere to the working capacity of the children. 

Although many gaps remain to be filled ere these 
observations constitute a complete series, the following 
conclusions seem indicated : 

(i) Mental alertness and accuracy are improved bv two or 
three hours of school work, provided that the atmosphere 
is satisfactory. 

(ii) Temperatures above 65° F. give rise to definite 
subjective symptoms—slackness and inattention in some, 
headaches in others—although it is not easy to assert 
definite mental alteration until about 70° F. 

(iii) Symptoms do not appear at 65? if the air is kept 
in gentle movement by a fan in the room. At higher 
temperatures the symptoms and mental conditions are 
ameliorated by such movement of the air. 

(iv) With temperatures 70° F. and above, other factors 
being normal, there are marked symptoms and very 
evident deterioration in mental alertness and accuracy. 

(v) Relative humidity does not affect the mental capacitv 
of children at low temperatures. Increase of humidity 
appears to increase the effects of high temperature. 

(vi) Carbonic acid gas in considerable excess, although 
not producing the symptoms found in a hot and close 
atmosphere, seems to produce, after a time, considerable 
fatigue in the performance of mental functions by the 
children. 


A First Year's Course in Geometry and Physics. Parts 
i—ij. By Ernest Young. 169 pp. (Bell) 2s. 6d. 
Parts i.-ii, separately, 15. 6d.; part iii. only, 15.— 
This work is intended for use in secondary schools work- 
ing under the Board of Education regulations. Part i. 
furnishes a combined course in geometry and physics; 
part ii. contains the second and third terms’ work in 
geometry; and part iii. contains the work in physics for 
the same terms. It is assumed that, in each week, 
13 hours shall be devoted to geometry and 25 hours to 
physics, 13 hours of the latter period being spent in the 
laboratory. This volume will prove of much service in 
any secondary school, and it has evidently been prepar: Ф 
by an experienced teacher. 
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NATURE-STUDY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.! 


By J. S. Davis, M.A. 
Vice-Principal of Culham College. 


NATURE-STUDY is, unfortunately, regarded by some as a 
new subject—something additional introduced into an 
already crowded curriculum. It is by no means new— 
Bacon wrote of it, and it received the approval of Milton. 
It has no end—it knows no boundaries—it is merely a 
more efficient means of imparting general knowledge. 

Almost any text-book will show that we begin to teach 
science at the wrong end. Consider how the student is 
taught the properties of light—how by experiment with 
the electric spark he is shown that the violet rays are the 
most refrangible and the red rays the least. It may be 
years afterwards that he sees some experiment which 
gives, for the first time, a real meaning to these words. 


Now read Edgeworth's ‘‘ Practical Education." A boy of 
nine finds a kind of rainbow on the floor. He calls his 
sister to see, and wonders how it came there. The sun 


shines brightly through the window. The bov moves several 
things in the room, but it makes no change. At last, when 
he moves a tumbler of water, the rainbow disappears. 
There are some violets in the tumbler, which he thinks 
may explain the colours on the floor. But when the violets 
are removed the colours remain. Then he thinks it 
may be the water. He empties the glass. The 
colours remain, but they are fainter. This leads 
him to suppose that the water and the glass together 
make the rainbow. ‘‘ But," says he, ‘‘ there is no glass 
in the sky, yet there is a rainbow, so that I think the 
water alone would do if we could but hold it together 
without the glass." He then pours the water slowly out 
of the glass into a basin, which he places in the sun- 
light, and sees the colours on the floor twinkling behind 
the water as it falls. 

I have introduced this story to illustrate the way in 
which one should proceed in nature-study. In this case 
we see that the boy had been trained to observe and to 
think and to inquire; and nature-study is a training in 
observation, in thinking, and in inquiry. The most serious 
fault of the teacher of to-day is that he is an extinguisher 
of curiosity. We all deaden our pupils’ curiositv—we tell 
them too much—we do too much for them. Under the 
lists of bays and capes, of kings and queens, of chemical 
compounds, &c., we stifle curiosity. We tell our pupils 
such a lot, hoping that some small percentage may stick 
in their memory. What we do not foster is the thirst 
for knowledge—the habit of inquiry. As with Thomas 
Arnold, so it should be with us—it should be our chief 
business not so much to impart knowledge as to give 
our pupils an appetite for knowledge. Bv the introduc- 
tion of nature-study the arca of instruction is not neces- 
sarilv extended, but it enables us more thoroughlv to 
till the ground which is alreadv in our possession, but not 
always effectively cultivated. We learn what we are at 
the time eager to know. We learn by doing, and get no 
result for which we have not worked. 

What is nature-studv? To define it would be harmful, 
for definition involves limitation, and to limit such a 
studv would be to hinder its development. Bv attending 
to nature-study we do not despise the studv of books, but 
rather the former is an introduction to the latter. The 
term nature-study has reference to the materials con- 


1 A paper read at a meeting of the Headmasters’ Association, Division V. 
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sidered and to the methods adopted. It aptly expresses 
the spirit in which the work should be carried out. The 
materials are found in nature, and the methods are the 
methods of nature. 

In the first place, nature-study is '' nature "-study. It 
is the study of our surroundings. We hear a lot to-day 
of the all-importance of environment. If this be true, 
then we should make the best use of this factor. Nature- 
study is not merely listening to a teacher talking about 
nature, or listening to one who tells what he has read or 
seen, or studying books about nature; all these have their 
advantages—they all help us. But this is not nature- 
study. Essentially, Nature is out-of-doors, and to study 
her we must go out-of-doors into Nature's great labora- 
tory. 

Secondly, it is nature-'study." It is not talking or 
reading about nature, it is not glancing at the beauties 
of nature, but it is an organised study of nature by the 
teacher with the taught. 

The advantages of nature-study are as numerous as 
they are great. There is scarcely a single subject of in- 
struction into which nature-study does not enter: it can 
be correlated with so many subjects—with geography, 
modelling, woodwork, and drawing. Of course, this 
correlation must not be carried to excess, or we shall 
arrive at a state of affairs such as this: it was suggested 
that by such a correlation you would one day have a lesson 
on the bee, then you would sing about the bee, then recite 
about the bee, then read about the bee, then draw the 
bee, then paint the bee, and by the end of the week all 
would be sick of the bee. Do not do this, but so arrange 
matters that each subject in its turn is made the nucleus 
of many others which are grouped around it, and by this 
means the pupils learn to see the relation which exists 
between various natural objects. 

But for a moment consider the relations of nature-study 
to art, to music, poetry, literature, philosophy—nay, even 
to theology; for who can study the growth even of the 
much despised wayside dandelion and not recognise and 
reverence there the workings of the Hand of God? As 
Tennyson has it: 


* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is.’’ 


Nature-study has a great power of interest—it leads us 
on through nature to nature's God. 

Now I contend that nature-study should be the founda- 
tion subject of every school curriculum. In the first 
place, it is the subject most interesting to young people. 
They are, for the most part, naturally interested in animal 
and plant life. Do, then, let us follow their lead and give 
them the best conditions for nature-study. 

Secondly, there is one Cause of everything, and nature 
is the work of His fingers. "Thus, then, in all things there 
must be an underlying unity. Nature-study helps the pupil 
to adjust more clearly his relation to God, to mankind. 
and to Nature herself. 

Thirdly, by means of nature-study the pupil learns that 
reverence for life which, alas! is often so sadly lacking 
in child nature. He learns sympathy for the lowliest 
forms of life—nature-study has such a refining influence. 
It widens and deepens the outlook of the student, and it 
makes that outlook brighter and fuller, for it enables him 
to see things in a true perspective—it gives him the sec- 
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ing eye, the hearing ear, and the understanding heart. 
The pupil is made to realise with Wordsworth that he is— 


“© well pleased to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purer thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide and guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being." 


There are many aims of nature-study, but perhaps the 
most important should be to awaken interest in one's 
surroundings, to cultivate the higher nature, zsthetical, 
ethical, and spiritual, and to develop the intellectual 
powers. Our aims in schools should be to promote in- 
dividual work and the student's love for the subject. The 
student must be taught to work as an individual as well 
as a member of society. He must be trained in the habit 
of reverence and love for things of nature, for man, and 
for God. He must have the habit of exact observation, 
thought, and reflection. 

So far I have tried to point out the advantages of an 
organised study of nature—advantages common to all— 
whether during school life or after school days are over. 
Now I come to the more practical part of my paper, viz., 
how in secondary schools a proper and useful study of 
nature may be organised. 

In the first place, we must have a scheme. I think all 
will agree to that, although as to the rigidity and elas- 
ticity of that scheme people will differ. Now I have known 
in some schools schemes drawn up and rigidly adhered to, 
no matter what be the circumstances. The teacher had 
in his mind a set plan which he tenaciously held to, and 
would not be turned from it by wind or rain, snowstorm 
or sunshine. Do not do this—draw up a general season 
scheme; but woe be to that rash individual who dares to 
allot a date to nature's productions—disappointment only 
awaits him. 

Then, again, some head-teachers draw up a scheme of 
nature-study for their teachers, who have to follow that 
scheme closely. This leaves no room for the individual 
teacher to use his own brains for his own class—it destroys 
individuality—it limits the study where no limitation should 
exist. This may be a good plan in the case of a young 
teacher who has had no experience; but even here I doubt 
the advisability of it; for I maintain that the best teacher 
of nature-study—the one who can best awaken enthusiasm 
in his class—is the teacher who learns nature-study with 
his class, who is, as it were, a discoverer on the same 
level as his pupils. 

I think the best plan is to let each teacher have a sug- 
gestive scheme of work—a kind of general guide—but let 
him select and elaborate according to the needs of his 
class. If the class-teacher does this, he has a.clear and 
definite idea of the subject in his mind and the way in 
which he intends to treat it, and the side-lights he intends 
to bring to bear upon it. Surely by this means the teacher 
gains more confidence, and the pupils reap a greater 
advantage. 

Now, not only must we have a scheme, but it must be 
a good one—one which is workable; and there are two 
chief essentials of a good scheme: 

In the first place, the scheme must provide work, and 
material with which to work, on a line with a pupil's 
present state of development. It is of the highest import- 
ance to graduate both work and material so that it shall 
be thoroughly suitable to the state of development of the 
pupil in question. 

Secondly, the scheme must be in harmony with the 
pupil's surroundings—the work must be suited to the 
pupil's environment; and this brings me to the scheme 
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itself. I have heard it said—I have had it said to me— 
" Ah! yes, it is all very well for you with your college 
in the heart of the country; but what can one do in the 
heart of a large town—shut in on all sides by chimney- 
stacks? " But the beauty of nature-study is that it knows 
no limitation—it goes on for ever in city, town, and 
country. For example, if your school is in a seaport 
town, then make the students interested in all that per- 
tains to a seaport—let them study the locks, seashore, 
fish, tides, waves, &c. If your school is in the country, 
then your work is light indeed. It is the easiest task 
possible there to infuse into the pupils a love of nature— 
there to follow nature and nature's ways in almost every 
direction. In the country Nature has surrounded us with 
her beauties—she has scattered her treasures lavishly in 
field and wood and hedgerow. Surely, then, we have 
ample material for nature-study and ample opportunity, 
and consequently it becomes to a greater degree our duty 
to study nature systematically. But in the country there 
is a great temptation merely to collect. Now making a 
collection has some value, but unless carefully watched 
this will make nature-study very superficial—nothing will 
be assimilated—and every day natural history is becoming 
more and more choked with unassimilated facts. Train 
the nature-student to work, and to think upon what he 
works. 

But if your school is in the heart of a crowded city your 
task is тоге difficult—nevertheless, it is far’ from 
impossible. Nature-study can go on there just as freely 
as in the country; it is nature-study of a different type, 
but it is still nature-study. In this case a scheme may be 
drawn up by which the pupils shall study field botany in 
a public park or by means of flowers and plants grown in 
the school buildings or school garden. Plant life, animal 
life, and atmospheric phenomena may very profitably be 
studied. Even in the elementary school, where the intelli- 
gence is not of so high an order as in the secondary 
school, much useful work has been and is being done in 
the direction of nature-study, even in the busiest towns. 
There are, alas! only too many of us who have long out- 
grown our childish joy in the all-wonderful world around 
us. We should be, not only observers of nature, but 
sharers in its pure joy; as with Wordsworth : 


‘ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her: 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy." 


It would be impossible for me, here in this short paper, 
to give suggestive schemes suitable to the varying needs 
of various schools. I have merely shown that wherever 
the school may be situated—whatever be its circumstances 
—there nature-study can and should be taught. In a 
school this work should be both incidental and systematic. 
By incidental, I mean that no time is allotted to it upon 
the time-table—for much of a pupil's interest in nature is 
spontaneous, and this should in every way be encouraged. 
For the systematic work in nature-study, perhaps the best 
time upon the time-table is at the end of the morning 
or afternoon, after some fatiguing lessons. If you cannot 
set apart a separate time for it, then perhaps you could 
work it into the other lessons of the week. Doubtless 
many will consider that much of what I have said is 
more applicable to the elementary school, where one deals 
with younger children. That may be so, but I venture 
to say that a great deal can be applied to the secondary 
schools—for in the matter of nature-study we are all 
children, and in the case of schools where nature-study 
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has not yet been taken up, we cannot begin too simply. 
However, I will now say a few words suitable to those 
of riper years. I cannot do better than outline a scheme 
of my own, which I have for several years followed with 
no small success, and that with young men all more than 
eighteen years of age. My object has been to find out how 
far their powers of observation have been developed, and 
to train them to use their eves properly—that is, I have 
made the nature-study work as heuristic as possible. For 
the first ramble I send them out singly—note-book in 
hand—in a certain direction for a certain time, and when 
thev return they are to show me by their notes, specimens, 
and conversation what of interest they have seen. If I 
find anv one student has not seen much, then I have my 
material to work upon—I have to show him how to see— 
I have more or less to direct his observations. If he has 
seen much, doubtless I find that he is more interested in 
one branch of natural history than in another, and so I let 
him, to a certain extent, specialise. For the second ramble 
I send them out in twos or threes, having made no pre- 
paration, but hoping they will show an improvement and 
make use of my little previous talk to them. 

For the third ramble I take out the students in parties of 
ten or a dozen, and think aloud. This may seem a strange 
expression, but I will explain mvself. I previouslv take a 
short walk (always short, for to take a nature-study ramble 
it is not necessarv to travel miles—a few vards will often 
suffice), and take note of things likely to be of use to me. 
Then the students follow me—each has his note-book—he 
does not speak to me, neither do I speak to him; but I 
go along slowly, just as if I were alone, noticing things 
and thinking about them, reasoning and classifying—only 
I do it aloud. The students take note of what I notice, 
they see the way in which I attack the ramble, and see 
what use I make of my observations. When I return I 
put together all I have noted, and try to set my observa- 
tions in some useful order. Then I discuss the ramble 
with the students. Now this may sound difficult, and I 
admit that it is difficult, but it is possible; and of the 
value of it I have no doubt. If anyone has not previously 
seen, he now sees, and sees more intelligently. For the 
fourth ramble I send them out in small parties in different 
directions, and the results of this ramble are generally 
very gratifying. On the fifth occasion I again take them 
out in parties, and direct their observations; this time T 
talk to them and they to me—in fact, we all learn 
together. I take them in a certain direction for a special 
object—it may be to study the structure and growth of 
various trees, or the flowers of the hedge, or the work 
and flow of a river, or the geology of the surrounding 
district. For the sixth and successive rambles I send the 
students out with special objects in view. 

By this time all, or nearly all, will have shown a special 
liking for one branch of the study, and will have decided, 
under the guidance and with the sanction of the teacher, to 
follow out as far as possible research work (for such it 
reallv is) in one or more departments of natural history. 
Al that remains for the teacher to do now is to direct the 
pupil's work—to help him in his difficulties and to suggest 
experiments which he might profitably carry out. It will 
be well now and again to send out each pupil for quite a 
general ramble, to prevent him from working in a groove. 
I feel sure that if the subject has been presented to the 
pupil in the proper way, there will be little for the teacher 
to do—enthusiasm will do the rest. 

If vou cannot spare time on the time-table for nature- 
study, then do as I have done—work it side by side with 
practical science. This can very easily be done if you 


have a large class for experimental science—keep some 
in for science and send some out for nature-study. Next 
time change round. Keep a register of what each one has 
done, and you will find that in this way much good work 
will be done, both in science and nature-study. 

I have said that enthusiasm will do most of the work 
for you. This is true, but sometimes stimuli are neces. 
sary. A few of these I will very briefly mention. If you 
have a school garden make use of it—let the pupils study 
the soil, the use of manures, the rotation of crops, &c. 
Do some indoor work, watch the growth of plants daily, 
study the germination of seeds, and such like. A nature 
calendar will be found very useful. It may be a printed 
calendar showing the flowers, birds, &c., which are likely 
to be found at certain times; but, better still, it mav be 
simply a chart filled up day by day with the observations 
of the pupils. It may contain the name of a first appear- 
ance, showing where it was found, by whom found, and 
giving any remark which may be considered useful. A 
healthy rivalry will be set up—a rivalry which I have 
found of great value even in the case of young men. 

An aquarium may be set up at very little cost. It тау 
be looked after by two or three chosen pupils. Thus the 
development of fish, frogs, &c., may be daily studied. 
Similarly, a vivarium may be established, in which living 
specimens of flowers are kept. At the school keep a rain- 


gauge, a maximum and minimum thermometer, a wet- 
and dry-bulb thermometer, and let the pupils make their 
daily observations and ‘‘ plot’’ curves to show the 
variations. 


Again, hold annually an exhibition of nature-study work. 
I have tried this and found it a great success. Various 
sections are formed, and each student enters for one or 
more sections. Entries for this exhibition should be made 
some long time previous, so as to ensure its being re- 
presentative of, say, a year's work; otherwise it may 
develop into a show of things just got up for the occasion. 
Each exhibit must represent systematic work. These are 
only a few of the many ways in which nature-study may 
be encouraged—others will occur to the teacher as he 
proceeds. | 

I cannot conclude this paper without mentioning two 
dangers which may be encountered. In the first place, 
there is the danger of working in a groove: the teacher 
goes through the same course term after term, the pupils 
constantly go over the same ramble, with the result tha! 
the teacher and taught soon learn a long list of names 
but little about nature. Secondly, there is the danger cí 
the exclusive use of superficial observations, which b 
disastrous. Observations are of very little value unless 
some real use is to be made of them. 

I will conclude by quoting a golden rule: Never te! 
the pupils anything which they can find out for them- 
selves. Let them learn by doing. When nature-study is 
taught from the book it becomes worthless as nature 
study, even though interesting information is imparted. 
Let it be our aim, not to train botanists or geologists 
or zoologists, but to train men and women to be hands, 
thoughtful, accurate, and sympathetic. Let us cultivate 
that love of nature which has been the inspiration of much 
of our literature and art, and let us always remember that 
we must be nature-students before we can be nature- 
teachers. If we can arouse the enthusiasm of апу to 4 
better appreciation of the works of nature, we shall have 
accomplished a great deal; for surely the study of the 
facts of nature is a discipline which cannot fail to develop 
those mental powers which all lovers of education should 
strive to cultivate and strengthen. 
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HISTORY AND CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE eighteenth century saw in England, as in Europe 
generally, a cessation of interest in matters ecclesiastical. 
History was concerned then either with dynastic struggles 
or with commercial and colonial rivalries. The conse- 
quence was that Europeans in general, and Englishmen in 
particular, forgot the ideals of the seventeenth and previous 
centuries, or regarded them as antiquated. It was then, 
if at all, that the various branches of the Christian 
Church, established or unestablished, became *' tolerant ”’ 
to one another, a tolerance which arose largely from in- 
difference to the old questions of controversy. | Among 
other things that were then forgotten was the fact that 
the ideal of all Churches was, or at least had been, to be 
a government of men, that is, to be a State. The Papacy 
and the Churches which regarded that institution as neces- 
sary to the Christian Church had forgotten it least, and 
as interest in religious matters awoke in England with 
first the '' Evangelical revival " and afterwards with the 
'* Oxford movement," we here came to realise, at least 
partially, that still, as of old, the Church is a State. It 
has laws, penalties, revenues, armies. It is aggressive 
abroad, it disciplines its subjects at home. 


Іт is for this reason—that the Church (however con- 
ceived) is essentially a State—that we do not consider it 
foreign to this column to remark on some phenomena that 
have attracted the attention of Englishmen during the year 
that is drawing to a close. When, in 1886, an Act of 
Parliament extended the legal hours of marriage in this 
country from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., it was found that the 
law of the Church was thus different from that of the lay 
State, and, since the matter was ecclesiastically un- 
important, there was no difficulty in the Convocations 
undertaking to bring the two once more into conformity. 
But this. усаг the lay State has again changed the law of 
marriage, and the consequence is a controversy, partly 
theological in character. Between the various authorities 
who have spoken, it is not for us to decide. Whether 
there is a law of the Church of England separate from 
that of the State, whether, if so, it should or should not 
be altered, and, if not, what the legal results will be, are 
the matters most discussed. We are reminded of the time 
when the State had no law on marriage, when the whole 
question was left entirely to the Church, so that in a 
certain suit for a decree of nullity of marriage the King 
of England sought such a decree from the Pope. 


AMONG the Churches of the Roman obedience, too, there 
have recently bcen developments which can only be under- 
stood when we remember the State nature of the Christian 
Church. In 1870, when the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
was defined and made a matter of faith, there were some 
who would not accept the dogma, and were therefore ex- 
pelled from the Church as rcbels. They form the '' Old 
Catholic" party, and, since their original leaders have 
disappeared, do not seem to be of great importance. And 
now there seems to be another movement within the 
Catholic Church. Conflict has arisen between old and new 
methods of thought. The head of the Church has decided 
the dispute, and those who will not obey the constitutionally 
made law are regarded as rebels. Excommunication has 
again been employed. The rebels are outlawed, as we 
should say in lay matters. So began the conflict with 
Luther. So began the conflict with Dollinger. 


Tue “© parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 
has met and dispersed. Do the '' war drums throb no 
longer "? Are the “ battle flags furled °? Or are there 
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still ** wars and rumours of wars,” while ‘‘ the end is not 
yet"? There have been many such disappointments. 
Dante in 1310 expected that Henry of Luxemburg, the 
Emperor Henry VIIL., would restore the Roman Empire to 
its former greatness and bring about the millennium. 
But the Empire for which he hoped was destined to sink 
still further, not to rise again. Dante’s great enemy, 
Boniface VIII., had issued the Bull Clericis Laicos in 
12906 to prevent, if possible, wars between Christian 
princes, at least at the cost of Church revenues. But 
Edward of England outlawed the clergy in reply, and 
Philip of France did worse. General Councils in the 
fifteenth century might end the Schism, but they could 
not reform the Church ' in head and members,” and the 
medizeval Church went on to the catastrophe of the six- 
teenth century. Since that time States have become more 
separatist, and in the nineteenth century came to base 
themselves on nationality, a principle which does not tend 
to mutual love. 


, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


GENERAL. 

Sir ArtHUR RÜCKER, principal of the University of 
London, will resign next September the position he has 
occupied for seven years with such conspicuous success. 
The following resolution has been unanimously adopted by 
the Senate of the University: ‘‘ That the Senate have re- 
ceived with sincere regret the announcement by Sir Arthur 
Rücker that he wishes to relinquish office on September 
зо, 1908, and record their appreciation of the great 
services he has loyally rendered to the University as prin- 
cipal since its reconstitution." 


THE North of England Education Conference of January 
next is to be held at Sheffield. There will be two united 
morning conferences on January 3rd and 4th. At the first 
the subject will be the functions of a modern university, 
and it will be introduced by Prof. W. M. Hicks, F.R.S., 
Mr. J. H. Hichens, and Mr. A. Mansbridge; at the 
second the discussion will be on the mode of preparation 
of the primary teacher before entering the training college, 
and papers will be read by Miss Byles, Mr. A. J. Arnold, 
and Prof. Mark R. Wright. There will be four sectional 
meetings in the afternoon of January 3rd: (i) Medical 
inspection and treatment of school children in primary and 
secondary schools; papers by Drs. Clement Dukes and 
(ii) The teaching of history; papers by 
Mr. H. J. Snape and the Rev. Prof. G. H. Godwin, of the 
University of Durham. (iii) Holiday and open-air schools; 
papers by Messrs. C. H. Wyatt and Ernest Gray. 
(iv) Compulsory attendance at evening schools; papers by 
Messrs. J. Crowther and J. H. Reynolds. Three sectional 
meetings will be held in the afternoon of January 4th: 
(i) Treatment of physically and mentally defective children 
and their after-care; papers by Miss M. Dendy and Dr. 
T. H. Openshaw. (ii) Housecraft in schools for girls; 
papers by Miss Maud Taylor and Miss Cleghorn. (iii) The 
cultivation of artistic perception in children; papers by 
Messrs. T. R. Ablett and J. A. Pearce. Prof. M. E. 
Sadler has accepted the position of president of the con- 
ference. Tickets of admission can be obtained free from 
the joint honorary secretaries, Education Office, Leopold 
Street, Sheffield. 


A HoLipay course for foreigners will be held at the 
University of London in the summer of 1908, and will, as 
in former years, be under the direction of Prof. Walter 
Rippmann. The full course will last from July 2oth to 
August 14th. The number of students must be limited if 
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they are to receive that individual attention which is neces- 
sary to make a stay in London profitable; students should 
therefore make early application, which should be written 
in English. Tickets will be allotted as applications are 
received. Distinguishing features of the course are the 
lectures treating of English literature, institutions, educa- 
tion, and art; the systematic study of English phonetics ; 
the classes for conversation, reading, and choral singing 
conducted by trained teachers; and the organisation of 
excursions to places of interest in and around London. 
Students may present themselves for examination in 
written and oral English. The standard required for dis- 
tinction is high, and a good certificate issued in connec- 
tion with the London University Holiday Course is con- 
sidered to be of real value in the tcaching profession. 
Arrangements cannot be made for students who are only 
beginning the study of English and have no conversational 
knowledge of the language. Details of the lectures and 
classes, and forms of application for admission and for 
accommodation, may be obtained on or after April 1st. 
All communications referring to the holidav course should 
be addressed to the Registrar of the University Extension 
Board, University of London, South Kensington, London, 
S.W., and the words ‘ Director of the Holiday Course ” 
should be written in the top left corner of the envelope. 


L'ENTENTE CompiartE offers for - competition among 


members of either sex of university colleges two scholar- 
ships of £20 each. The examination will be held on 
May 16th, 1908, and will be conducted bv the Society of 
French Masters in England. The paper will consist of a 
passage of French to be translated into English and one 
of English into French, and of an essay or letter in French 
on a given subject. А scholarship will be awarded to the 
most proficient competitor of each sex, and the successful 
competitors will be required to attend at one of the French 
universities with which L'Entente Cordiale is in corre- 
spondence, either a summer course in 1908 or a regular 
session in 1908-9, and to undergo an examination at the 
close of the session should an opportunity be offered by 
the university authorities. Applications should be sent to 
M. Belfond, Broglence Villa, Melrose Terrace, West 
Kensington Park, W., on or before May sth, 1908. 


Tue twelfth of the series of educational pamphlets being 
issued by the Board of Education deals with the education 
of the cottage and market gardener in England and 
Wales. In it Mr. T. S. Dymond, one of H.M. inspectors, 
who has special knowledge of the needs of our rural 
population, discusses the question so far as it concerns 
both the secondary and elementary schools in the country. 
Speaking of the rural grammar schools, Mr. Dvmond savs 
they have not done much in the past to promote rural 
prosperity; thev have rather tended to educate their pupils 
out of rural industry than into it. What we need, if rural 
grammar schools are to afford some preparation for 
country pursuits, is that in all such schools the sciences 
should be taught in relation to rural surroundings. It is 
just as easy to teach the principles of science from 
examples which are familiar in the surroundings of the 
country school as from those which are not, while by 
doing so these principles are brought home to every boy 
because the illustrations appeal to him; and at the same 
time those of the boys who are to follow rural pursuits 
are obtaining knowledge about rural things which will be 
invaluable to them when they leave school. 


Mr. Dw«owp thinks that, as a rule, practical gardening 
is not a suitable subject for secondary schools. What is 
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needed is a practical course of the physiology of plant-tife 
in relation to the soil. The work in the laboratory should 
be accompanied by practical experiments in the field or 
garden. The students should unite in cultivating a 
botanical garden, and use the vegetable garden attached 
to the school for studving different methods of propagation 
and so on. Field experiments should be made to study 
soils and subsoils, and the character of the flora growing 
on different classes of land. The great difficulty in the 
way of introducing such work into rural secondary school. 
is, savs Mr. Dymond, that the science masters have never 
themselves learnt what abundant illustrations for their 
science teaching the surroundings provide. The value of 
summer vacation courses at agricultural colleges as a 
means of remef@lying the defect is pointed out, but nothing 
is said as to the desirability of rendering more attractive 
the position of science master in such schools, so that it 
may be more worth while for teachers in this position to 
make sacrifices to qualify themselves in the directions 
indicated. 


Tne “ Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educa 
tional Homes for Bovs and Girls, in Great Britain and on 
the Continent," issued by Messrs. Truman and Knightles, 
educational agents, of Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
W., should prove of assistance to parents and others whose 
duty it is to arrange for the education of children under 
their care. This comprehensive guide contains detailed 
information concerning more than 1,000 schools, pro 
spectuses and views of which can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the agents. The guide is divided into ten sections 
according to the character and fees of the educational 
institutions dealt with, and each of these sections is sub- 
divided according to locality. The particulars provided 
about the schools included in the directory are of a prac- 
tical and helpful character, and should assist the inquirer 
to form a good idea of the educational facilities of the 
locality in which he is interested. The price of the guide 
is 6d., and copies may be obtained from the compilers. 


New instructions with regard to the treatment of in- 
fectious diseases have lately been issued by the Prussian 
Minister of Education. Tuberculosis of the lungs and 
throat is now made a notifiable disease, and quarantine 
is made to extend to all places outside the eschool where 
infected children are likely to consort with others. Pro- 
phylactic measures are recommended to teachers; e.g., the 
serum treatment in case of exposure to diphtheria, and 
daily disinfection of nose, mouth, and throat in other ail- 
ments. Teachers and pupils are advised to consult à 
doctor in case of doubt about tuberculosis, so that th 
sputum may be examined. Instruction in the simpler 
matters of health is recommended to teachers of natural 
history. If they pay attention to the subject some of the 
knowledge they communicate will reach the home and 
lead to co-operation between school and home, a cours 
greatly to be encouraged. Circumstances alone determine 
when a school should be closed. In a day school the step 
is often effective, but in a boarding school the result may 
be directly opposed to the expectation. 


A TRUSTWORTHY coach to private students and useful 
material for modern language teachers are to be found in 
the interesting little French magazine entitled L' Etudiant, 
which is published in England on Fridays. Its price 15 2d. 
Each number contains a copiously illustrated lesson 17 
grammar, supplemented by a ''missing word ° exercise, 
and, further, a series of well-chosen sentences for transla 
tion into French. An English classic author is selected 
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for practice in continuous prose, a key to which and to 
the other exercises is given either in the same or the 
following number. Other welcome features are the concise 
study of celebrities of literature and science, selections 
from French poets and philosophers, tales of travel, a 
running novel, and helps in mastering difficulties of pro- 
nunciation. А translation competition takes place every 
month, and is open to all paying the annual subscription 
of ros. Fuller particulars of the magazine can be obtained 
from M. К. Desouches, ''Dunleary," Victoria Road, 
Sutton Coldfield. 


IN the recently published special report on education in 
the north of Europe much praise is awarded to the Leav- 
ing Certificate examination in Sweden, especially for its 
flexibility and for the comparatively small amount of 
written work required. The former aspect is well illus- 
trated by the choice of subjects for the essay in the mother 
tongue given at the winter examination, November, 1907: 
any one subject may be chosen: (1) the persecution of 
the Christians in the Roman Empire; (2) how Rome 
conquered Greece; (3) Napoleon I.’s personality; (4) the 
beneficial effects of the period of liberty on the internal 
development of Sweden; (5) description of some Swedish 
building of historical importance; (6) the main routes of 
international commerce in our days; (7) leguminous 
plants; (8) our most important iron ores and their 
utilisation; (9) what district of Sweden appeals most 
strongly to you? 


A RECENT number of the Education Gazette, published by 
the Department of Public Education at Cape Town, refers 
to the need for economy in all educational work in Cape 
Colony. The directions in which economy is to be prac- 
tised are indicated very clearly. In the first place, the 
Gazette states, it will not be possible to sanction increases 
to existing salary grants, nor will grants for additional 
teachers be authorised unless in exceptionally urgent cases. 
Similarly, in the establishment of new schools, it will be 
necessary to limit fresh grants to cases of crying need. 
As regards pupil teachers, no change will be made in 
existing grants; opportunity, however, can be taken in 
January, when new engagements can be entered into, to 
effect a saving. 


IN regard to applications for new grants for rent, 
announcement is made that the Cape Education Depart- 
ment will continue to decline to give any direct assistance, 
even although in ordinary circumstances such aid might 
be justified. Where repairs are necessary, the expenditure 
has to be kept down to the lowest possible figure. 
Economy under the head of '' general maintenance ” is 
also said to be desirable. Long though this list is, it does 
not exhaust the cases where a lowering of expenditure 
will be looked for by the Department. Whatever the 
circumstances to which this need for rigid saving is due, 
we trust that economy will not be purchased at the expense 
of efficiency, and that the earliest opportunity will be 
taken to revert to the ordinary scale of increases in 
teachers’ salaries. 


As we go to press the programme of the January con- 
ference of teachers arranged by the London County Council 
is not complete. We are, however, permitted to make a 
preliminary announcement. The meetings will be held on 
January 2nd to 4th inclusive. Among the subjects to be 
discussed will be ‘‘ Nature-study and the Teaching of 
Botany," '' Elementary and Higher Commercial Educa- 
tion," ‘‘ Manual Work in the Lower Standards," and 
* Interesting Experiments in Elementary Schools." Appli- 


cations for tickets of admittance may be made to Dr. 
Kimmins, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C. 


Mr. Ropert MITCHELL, director of education at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London, has just been created 
a Knight of the Royal Order of the Polar Star by the 
King of Sweden. Such a decoration is a fitting recogni- 
tion of the work done by Mr. Mitchell in the development 
of technical education in London. So successful has this 
work been, that it has frequently attracted the attention 
of educational authorities in foreign countries, who have 
sent representatives to study the system employed by Mr. 
Mitchell. The success attending Mr. Mitchell’s work of 
more than a quarter of a century may be judged from the 
fact that at present the number of members and students 
is upwards of 17,000. 


Dr. G. R. Parkin has issued a statement as to the 
operations of the Rhodes Scholarship Scheme during the 
year. It appears that the whole number of scholars at the 
beginning of the October term was 160. For the present 
year seventy-three scholars were elected, forty-five of whom 
were from the United States, eight from Canada, six from 
Australia, five from South Africa, five from Germany, and 
one each from Bermuda, Jamaica, Newfoundland, and New 
Zealand. Three States of the American Union failed to 
supply qualified candidates. The three scholarships pro- 
vided for Rhodesia were not taken up. 


Mr. T. A. LawnENSON, M.A., B.Sc., formerly of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and at present headmaster of 
the Runcorn Secondary School, has been appointed head- 
master of the Westoe Secondary School, South Shields. 


SCOTTISH. 


TuE report on secondary education in Scotland which 
has just been issued is a particularly welcome document, 
as it clears up several questions that have for some time 
been in dispute. The new regulations as to grants for 
secondary schools are amplified and explained. Specialisa- 
tion, after the intermediate certificate stage, is not only 
to be allowed, but will be encouraged. It is recognised 
that pupils at this stage are required at present to keep 
fully abreast of too many subjects, but there is small hope 
of general relief until the university bursary requirements 
are radically altered. As matters are really moving at 
last in university circles, the prospect of reform in the 
strongholds of medizvalism are not so hopeless as they 
seemed even a year ago. Attention is directed to the 
danger of overlapping that exists in certain populous 
centres where more than one authority is interested in the 
promotion of secondary education. This, however, is a 
danger on the right side, and, if there is only a sufficiency 
of funds, is no danger at all, but a genuine advantage. 
A majority of districts, especially in the sparsely popu- 
lated areas, suffers from precisely the opposite defect—a 
single authority but an insufficiency of funds. The Depart- 
ment has already granted special subsidies to schools in 
such districts, but much more requires to be done before 
opportunity is equalised for the rural and town child. 


Tuat part of the report which deals with commercial 
education is by no means encouraging. Only ten candi- 
dates were presented for the commercial certificate, and 
only two passed. These results are so unsatisfactory that 
one is inclined to ask if there is not something wrong 
with the nature of the test sct and with the whole scheme 
of commercial education laid down. Two passes in com- 
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mercial education in a country so dependent on its com- 
mercial prosperity as ours would look bad for our future 
trade if the certificates or the training on which thev are 
given had any value. Let us hope they have not. What- 
ever blame is to be attached to the Department for the 
character of the commercial course, there can be no doubt 
whatever that, as the report states, the real onus must 
fall on our business men. * It may be doubted whether any 
real progress (in commercial education) can be hoped for 
until men of business realise that lads who become 
apprentices at fourteen years of age cannot possibly be 
expected to have received anything that is worth calling 
a commercial education, and that, if the prospective 
apprentice is to undergo any proper discipline of the right 
kind at school, he must remain there until he is seventeen, 
and must consequently have privileged treatment accorded 
him in respect of salary or position when he does enter 
an office." These words are the key to the whole situa- 
tion. No inducement, but rather the reverse, is at present 
held out to our youth to remain at school. If they do, 
they find themselves playing the drudge to companions 
who left school years before them with little education. 


Mr. SiNcLAm, M.P., Secretary for Scotland, in present- 
ing diplomas to more than two hundred school teachers 
attending Saturday classes at the Glasgow School of Art, 
referred to the work carried on in that institution.. It 
is known and appreciated far bevond the bounds of the 
city of Glasgow. Of the many features of which the 
governors have good cause to be proud, the attendance of 
the school teachers in such large numbers must be one of 
the foremost. The enthusiasm, earnestness, and devotion 
of those who give up so much well-carned leisure to equip 
themselves more thoroughly for their work are highly 
gratifying to all who are interested in the progress of 
education. The benefits to the students themselves and to 
the country at large, not only of the work done, but of 


the example set in this respect, seem to Mr. Sinclair to 
be extremely high. 


PrixcipaL DoNarpsoN, in his opening address to the 
students at St. Andrews University, said that in Scotland 
the profession of teaching is likely to become much more 
attractive than it has been in the past. The Education 
(Scotland) Bill, which he confidently looked for next 
session, would secure for teachers fixity of tenure and a 
worthy pension scheme. If the conditions of service are 
made satisfactory in this respect there will be plenty of 
recruits to the ranks of the profession. Principal Donald- 
son is one of the few university professors who have main- 
tained a close personal association with the general body 
of teachers. On several occasions he has rendered signal 
service by taking up the cause of his less fortunate 
brethren, and teachers have always listened with respect 
to his opinions. They trust his optimism on this occasion 
may be justified by events. All the same, it will be well 
for ambitious youths to delay rushing into the profession 
until some of these rosy visions have taken more definite 
shape; otherwise they may find themselves numbered 
among what Bismarck called the Abiturienten Proletariat. 


Tne Scottish Art Teachers! Association, with the 
approval of the Education Department, has resolved to 
organise a national exhibit in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress for the Development of Drawing and 
Art Teaching, which is to be held in London in August, 
1908. For this purpose it is proposed to have a pre- 
liminary exhibition in Edinburgh during the Christmas 
holidays. In order to make this exhibition representative 
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of the whole range of drawing and art teaching in Scot. 
land and to ensure the success of the congress exhibit, the 
committee in charge is asking for the co-operation of all 
parties interested. The range of work will embrace speci. 
mens from all classes of schools—kindergarten, elementary, 
secondary, continuation, and technical. 


THE success of the proposed Technical College for Aber. 
deen is already assured. Including the Z,40,000 promised 
by the Education Department, upwards of £100,000 has 
been obtained. The question of the annual maintenance 
of the college has been agitating the promoters of the 
scheme. Dr. Struthers at a recent conference with them 
was able to assure them on this head. He reminded them 
that in the recent Education Bills for Scotland ample 
provision for such institutions was made, and he believed 
that any future Bill would make similar provision. 


Dr. ARTHUR SOMERVELL, inspector of music to the 
Board of Education, gave an address to the Edinburgh 
Musical Association in one of the class-rooms of the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Somervell said that music is treated too 
much as innocent recreation, and is apt to Бе shoved 
into a corner in these strenuous times. But music, rightly 
considered, is one of the greatest harmonising and 
humanising influences in the world. Music is the 
earliest and easiest means at our disposal for cultivating 
sensitiveness to the higher rhythms and producing imagina- 
tive power. Everything in the universe acts in aid 
through rhythm, and responsiveness to music is the out. 
ward and visible sign of an inward sensitiveness to this 
rhythm in all things. 


IRISH. 


THE autumn meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Association 
was mainly devoted to questions concerning the inter- 
mediate rules and programme, but two other subjects 
were introduced by Mr. Houston, of Coleraine School. 
One was a proposal to give a favourable reception to the 
appeal of Lord Roberts to have all the youth of the country 
instructed in military drill and in the use of the rifle, and 
to consider its introduction into all Irish secondary schools. 
This was adopted. The other was a suggestion to intro- 
duce Esperanto as a subject of school education, and this 
was less favourably considered and postponed for a year. 
The association is strongly opposed to the rules and pro- 
gramme for the current year, and is anxious that those 
for 1909 should be submitted to the consultative com- 
mittee before being laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. The award of exhibitions and prizes is 
criticised on the ground of the inequality of their alloca- 
tion to the different courses; thus classics receives, boys 
£815, girls £47; modern literature, boys £1,697, giris 
£1,309; mathematics, boys 4:537, girls 4:15; exper 
mental science, boys £1,072, girls £303. Тһе associa- 
tion further disapproves of the admission of candidates 
from the national schools without experimental science 10 
the intermediate examinations, and urges upon the Board 
to use more economy in the use of its funds, so that 4 
larger percentage may reach the schools. 


Tug Teachers’ Guild has also forwarded a memorial 10 
the Intermediate Board dealing with the recent award of 
exhibitions and prizes. It points out, first, that the number 
of exhibitions has been largely reduced, and, secondly. 
that the values are diminished. It then shows how the 
amount awarded in exhibitions per student passing the 
examinations has gradually decreased during the last five 
years, being in 1903 £1 9s. 6d., in 1904 Zr 2s. 6d, ^ 
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1905 41 1s. 2d., jn 1906 17s. 11d., and in 1907 125. 
Taking exhibitions and prizes together, it then shows that 
the higher the grade the smaller the total amount 
awarded, while the amount per student is actually less 
in the junior than in the preparatory grade, being 115. 94. 
in the junior and £i in the preparatory; and it suggests 
that, as the amount of the preparatory grade prize fund 
is definitely fixed at £1 for every student passing, so in 
the other grades there should be a definite amount awarded 
per pupil, and that if the total amount must be lessened, 
the decrease should take place in the prize funds and not 
in the value and number of the exhibitions. 


Tue Guild has also forwarded a memorial to Mr. Birrell 
pointing out how seriously the work of the schools is 
hampered by the unsatisfactory nature of the grants. There 
has been a drop from £58,000 to /;50,000 in the last three 
vears, while the number of pupils presented for the ex- 
aminations continues to increase. The average grant per 
pupil has fallen from £7 ss. in 1903 to £4 Ss. in 1907, 
while it is pointed out that in England and Wales the 
grants from the Board of Education increase from year 
to year in their total, and in the present vear gre being 
made upon a much more generous scale per p^ and 
again, there are no local grants in Ireland, while in 
Wales alone the local grant amounted in 1904-5 to 
£96,660, or nearly twice the sum received by all Irish 
schools from the Intermediate Board. It is suggested 
that the change in the system of grants foretold last Easter 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer offers an opportunity 
for reconsidering and enlarging the grants to Irish 
secondary schools. 


THE provisional committee of the Classical Association 
for Ireland is well pleased with the result of the circular 
sent out in the autumn. It has received sufficient support 
to justify its proposal to start an association, and it is 
arranging to hold its first general meeting in January in 
Dublin. Dr. Butcher, M.P., who has consented to act as 
chairman of the association for the first year, will preside. 
The cause of classical studies seems likely to revive in 
Ireland, as classical societies are being formed in several 
of the university colleges. That in Trinity College entered 
on its second year in November, when a lecture of re- 
markable interest was given under the presidency of Dr. 
Tyrrell by the Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, on early classical 
studies in Ireland, with special attention to the sixteenth 
century. 


Mr. BiRRELL has more than once in the last two months 
definitely declared his intention next vear of introducing 
into Parliament a University Bill to satisfy the claims 
of Roman Catholics to higher education, but he has also 
given a clear warning that, although he is willing to 
stake his political career on this question, it can onlv be 
settled by a willingness on all sides to make concessions, 
and unless this is shown there will be no Universitv Bill 
in this Parliament. It is hoped that this will be taken 
to heart, as everybodv now desires the matter to be closed. 
The grievance is genuine, and is doing much mischief to 
the country. It is well sometimes to remember the saying 
that ''the best is the enemy of the good." That the 
demand for higher education is increasing is clearly demon- 
strated bv the numbers entering for the examinations of 
the Royal University. They were 1,898 in 1881-2, 2,804 
in 1902, and 4,115 in 1907. At Convocation the Chancellor 
laid down certain factors as desirable for a satisfactory 
scheme of university education: (1) the safeguarding of 
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religious desires; (2) encouragement of emulation between 
different universities; (3) the combination of residence, 
teaching, and examination so far as possible; (4) cheap- 
ness of education; and (3) an effort to provide work for 
graduates. 


THE second number of the Irish Educational Review, 
that for November, is interesting reading. The first 
article is by the Bishop of Limerick, on the Qucen's 
Colleges; the second is in lrish; and others deal with 
changes in primary education in Ireland, the training of 
the voice, the philosophy of Herbart, school attendance, 
the teaching of history, and education as a science. 


Тив fourth number of vol. vii. of the Journal of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction is 
extremely good reading; it contains more than 200 pages 
with numerous illustrations, and is published at 6d. It 
appeals to all interested in education, fishing, or farming, 
using these words in their widest sense. It contains in 
full the first vice-president's farewell address to the 
council; the address of Mr. Fletcher, the assistant secre- 
tary, delivered to the Council of Agriculture, on '' The 
Functions of the Department in Relation to Rural Indus- 
tries”; and Mr. W. S. Green's official report on the 
question of a Government brand for fish cured in Ireland. 
It has also a summary of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act of 1906, and articles on Winter and Summer Dairy 
Farming, the Construction of Piggeries, the Cost of Forest 
Planting, the Prevalence of Potato Blight, Duck-keeping 
as an Industry, the Cultivation of Osiers, and Cider- 
making. The second of the illustrated articles on technical 
schools deals with Ballymoney. The first was on the 
Belfast school, the largest in Ireland; the second shows 
what is being done in a small town of some 3,000 in- 
habitants. The site was granted bv Lord Antrim at the 
rent of 1s. per annum. The building was erected at the 
cost of £1,500, secured on the rates. The estimated іп- 
come is £420. and expenditure £471, while there is an 
accumulated fund of £1,483. The principal rooms are for 
manual instruction, domestic economy, science laboratory, 
and art instruction. The equipment of the school cost 
nearly £1,300. The total number of students for last 
session was 237, and these took 487 classes. 


WELSH. 


Tue tenth annual report of the Central Welsh Board for 
Intermediate Education has been drawn up for the year 
1906-7. There are ninety-five county schools in Wales, 
under the charge of seventy-four headmasters and twentv- 
one headmistresses. There are 266 assistant-masters and 
262 assistant-mistresses on the staffs of the schools. This 
shows an increase of nineteen masters and nincteen 
mistresses as compared with last year. There is thus in 
the Welsh county schools a total of 623 teachers. "There 
are in the schools thirtv trained certificated teachers, 
seventy-four certificated teachers, fifty-four teachers who 
hold the Cambridge University diploma, four teachers who 
hold the London University diploma, and eighty teachers 
who hold teachers' diplomas or certificates from various 
other sources. 


Tne total number of pupils in the Welsh county schools 
is 11,577, viz., 5,648 boys and 5,929 girls. The total 
number in 1905 was 10,413, thus showing an increase of 
1,164. With regard to the examinations, it may Бе 
mentioned that the average cost per school is £31 25. 8d. ; 
the average cost per school of inspections is £;20 3s. od., 
whilst that of the administrative work of the Board is 
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#19 10s. 3d. Thus the average cost per school of the 
examination and inspection (together with necessary 
administration) comes to £70 175. 


IN the general report of the Board it is hoped '* that 
no effort will be spared to ensure that the provision of 
education of a true secondary type shall be ample to meet 
all needs, both in accommodation and equipment."  Atten- 
tion is directed to the increasing correlation with the home 
environment of the Welsh child. *' One pleasing symptom 
of this development is shown in the fact that the number 


of children studying Welsh in the county schools has 
doubled during the last two years." 


THE following passage is an interesting summary ‘of the 
place of the Welsh county school: “ It cannot be doubted 
. that much of the marvellous success of the Welsh county- 

School system has been due to the historical unity of the 
schools and to the resultant position of strength which 
they occupy in the imagination and regard of the Welsh 
people, forming one whole in the national life. The 
schools stand before the nation not as weak and isolated 
units, or as small and unrclated local groups, but as one 
system with common aims and aspirations, combined with 
much freedom of individual development, and unified 
through a public body, whose members are in close touch 
with the governing forces of the national life.” 


THE average length of stay in county schools by pupils 
is improving. In 1904, 345 per thousand pupils stayed 
Over six terms; in 1905 the number was 358 per thousand. 
The length of stay has improved in thirteen out of the 
sixteen counties, and the slight decline in the remaining 


counties is due to the very large increase in the number 
of pupils in those counties. 


ONE of the most important recent suggestions with re- 
gard to the county schools is that of regarding the county 
rather than the school as the unit for the purpose of a 
complete curriculum. The report of the Central Welsh 
Board points out that, in so far as the older departments 
of the curriculum are concerned, the differentiation of 
schools would be a very difficult problem. — ** There is, 
however, no reason why some progress should not be made 
in respect of commercial and technical departments. If 
the highest work that can reasonably be attempted in 
schools is to be successfully accomplished in these depart- 
ments, it would appear to be necessary to designate a few 
schools for that highly specialised work.” 


IN addressing the meetings in connection with the open- 
ing of the Edward Davies Chemical Laboratories at 
Aberystwyth, Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, showed great insight into the educational system 
of Wales. He appreciated the fact that the university 
system in Wales had been undertaken by the people for 
the people. Within the last thirty years, for instance, 
nearly £120,000 had been subscribed for the University 
College at Aberystwyth, and this sum had been contributed 
by 100,000 separate donors. During the same, period a 
sum of between £80,000 and # 100,000 had been con- 
tributed for the intermediate schools. He added very 
suggestive advice: “© Money was needed, not for the re- 
mission of fces—fees are very low in Welsh colleges— 
but for improved equipment. They could not save more 
improvidently than by stinting and starving their educa- 
tional equipment, and the danger was of spreading out 
the curriculum too widely. He who strives to embrace 
too much grasps very little. At the present time it would 
be wise to aim at greater concentration and co-ordination.” 
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RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS AND 
APPARATUS. 


Modern Languages. 

Vivent les Vacances! By Clémence Saunois. Vi4 90 pp. 
(Blackie.) 1s.—Miss Saunois has already made her début 
with her attractive book ‘‘ L’Anniversaire de Blanche." 
In the present volume she again shows her skill in writing 
lightly and pleasantly of girls, and for girls. The scenes 
are animated and natural, and gain not a little from the 
really excellent pictures by Mr. (or Miss?) R. Hope. The 
notes deal largely with the position of pronouns in French; 
in some cases French expressions are rendered in English. 
This occasionally goes too far, as in the note “Elle a 
trois ans—She is three years old." A vocabulary is also 
given. The text is well printed; we have, however, noted 
a dozen slips in the punctuation. 


Moliére, Les Femmes Savantes. Edited by F. Spencer. 
xvi+144 pp. (Dent.) 15. 6d. net.—We are glad to see 
that Dr. Spencer is continuing his edition of Molière's 
Plays, for he has long been a devoted student of Moliére, 
and his fine scholarship and admirable reserve fit him per- 
fectly for the work. His preface, glossary, and notes on 
“Les Femmes Savantes ” could not easily be surpassed. 


Labiche et Delacour, La Cagnotte. Edited by W. 0. 
Farnsworth. ix+134 pp. (Heath.) 15. 3d.—Is this 
really the kind of thing we want to read in class? It is 
probably all right on the stage, where the broadly farcical 
has its occasional justification ; but in print the caricatured 
creatures, with their vulgarity and slang, become almost 
repulsive. The notes are good on the whole; if the text 
supplies French slang the notes give American equivalents, 
and so our pupils will get a pretty extension of their 
vocabulary from reading this book. 


A First German Course. By J. B. Joerg and J. A. 
Joerg. 192 pp. (Cassell.) 1з. 6d.—According to the 
authors, “‘ the method followed is a middle course between 
the old system and the new one," and we also meet with 
the familiar phrase, “© we have endeavoured to take the 
best points of both methods." These professions usually 
cover a good deal of old and not much new. In the 
present instance we have translation everywhere; no end 
of grammar; a very large number of words. There are 
excellent illustrations, worthy of being put to a better use. 
The vocabularies at the end are incomplete; as it is, the 
German-English contains 1,800 words, which is far more 
than ordinary pupils can learn in a year. The book can 
not be regarded as representing any advance in method. 


Classics. 

Cothurnulus. Three Short Latin Historical Plavs for 
the use of beginners, with Vocabularies. By E. V. Arnold. 
iv+56 pp. (Bell) 1is.—Why could not this book have 
been better sewn? is our first question : it will not open. 
and only yields to violence. Once open, however, we are 
highly pleased with the contents. The plays | ze 
'* Veturia " (on the story of Coriolanus), “ Idus Martiae 
(on Julius Caesar), and ‘‘ Cremutius," one of the tales of 
Tiberius’s rule. The Latin is simple, the action dramatic, 
and the book as a whole admirable. Just this is the kind 
of book we now want for young beginners in Latin; and 
we recommend it cordially. We can also testify from 
experience that the plays act well on the stage. It isa 
great pity, however, that the long vowels are not marked. 


A First Latin Grammar. By E. H. Scott and F. Jones. 
viii+ 150 pp. (Blackie.) 2s.—This book gives, not a d 
plete grammar, but the minimum that everyone must 
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know. It is very good, in our opinion, in what it inserts, 
and generally in what it omits. We think, however, that 
the distributives ought to be in it. The distinction of 
hypotheses into open and rejected clauses is simple and 
useful, because it explains itself. The pages of examples 
on uses of cases, pronouns, and prepositions are also very 
good. We are inclined to prefer an interleaved book with 
fewer examples ; but all do not think alike on that point. 


T. Macci Plauti Mostellaria. Edited with Notes, ex- 
planatory and critical, by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein. 
Second edition, interleaved. ххіі + 176 pp. (Clarendon 
Press.) 4s. 6d.—Good school books are so few that this, 
although the second edition, deserves mention. The editor 
is one of the first Plautine scholars, and keeps well abreast 
of scholarship; and Plautus, if any author, needs notes. 
The play itself is excellent, and there is very little in it 
which is unsuitable for young readers. 


Virgil's Aeneid, Book X. Edited by H. B. Widdows. 
xxii--80 pp. (Dent.) 15. 4d.—Little need be said about 
this edition, which is very much like others. It has the 
usual introduction and notes, which, as usual, contain a 
great deal of translation. Nearly all these translations are 
unnecessary, and, if so, they are bad educationally. There 
is a vocabulary. 


Preparatory Caesar: de bello Gallico. Books II.-III. 
By F. Ritchie. viiit+159 pp., 15. 6d. Тһе same, 
Book III. alone, 15. (Longmans.)—Besides the usual 
introductory matter on Caesar, Gaul, and the Roman 
army, and a few sensible notes, this book contains the 
text of II.-III., and on the opposite pages the same 
simplified. The simplification consists of a restatement in 
simple sentences of what Caesar expresses by complex 
sentences. The plan is very good; the only question is 
whether it would not be better for the master to do this 
in class as a preparation for the next day's work, and 
the answer to that question depends on the age of the 
pupils and their knowledge. If boys begin Latin young, 
and if Caesar is their first author, they could not do better 
than to use Mr. Ritchie's edition. 


Latin Exercises on Latin Models. By A. C. P. Lunn. 
96 pp. (Arnold.) 1s.—This seems to us to be a useful 
and original exercise book. On one page are Latin 
sentences with references; on the other, English sentences 
of similar types for translation. A few grammatical ques- 
tions are added to each exercise, deducing the rules of 
syntax from the examples. 


English. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. i. 
From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. 504 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 9s. net.—This work, which 
promises to be great and very important, is edited by Dr. 
Ward, the Master of Peterhouse, and Mr. A. R. Waller, 
of the same college. Throughout the volume, intentionally 
or not, the editors' hand or their fiat is seen; with the 
exception of one chapter, the book might have been 
written, so far as its style goes, by a single scholar. 
Style, indeed, it has none: and it aims at none. It is a 
laborious, informing, Teutonic monument of all that 
specialists know about the actual facts of our literature 
down to the times of Chaucer and his forerunners. Very 
occasionally are the learned writers of the various chapters 
betrayed into any note of admiration or even of apprecia- 
tion; and the only one of the contributors who seems for 
a moment to take his subject cheerfully and lightly is, 
as we should expect, Prof. Saintsbury. There are, on, the 
whole, few quotations; pictures and all illustrations are 


absent. From this it will be seen that the book, and 
consequently its successors, are not for the multitude. 
It is a literature for scholars; and, one must add at once, 
it is a splendid production. The chapters are taken by 
writers who have made the particular sections on which 
they write their own ; but the nomenclature of the chapters 
is new and free from the hide-bound divisions we are 
accustomed to. The Runes, Old English Christian Poetry, 
English Scholars in Paris, Anglo-French Law, do not 
usually find their true places in English literature, and 
the appendix on early prosody, which the editors found 
was necessary, is admirable. The chapter on the 
Arthurian Legend (pro-Celtic) and that on Old English 
Christian Poetry seem to us to be the least bookish and 
the most stimulating parts of the book ; but the preface to 
the whole clearly points to the scope and intention of the 
volume. The bibliography is beyond praise; and scholars 
like Stephens, Thorpe, and Budinszky, unmentioned in the 
text, receive their recognition. Perhaps the volume may 
excite some enterprising publisher to find an adequate 
“translator " of some of our older work: for, with bated 
breath be it said, Beowulf has not yet come to his own. 
The print and binding are handsome, and the book is 
cheap. 


The Use of Life. The Pleasures of Life. By Lord 
Avebury. (Macmillan.) 2s. net each.—Most of us know 
these delightful books, and they have long been popular 
with many classes of readers. In their new form—the 
pretty Pocket Classics edition—they will secure many more 
readers, and we doubt not do a great deal to sweeten 
many more lives. 


Chaucer's Prologue, Knight's Tale and Nun's Priest’s 
Tale. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
F. J. Mather.  ' Riverside Literature Series." Ixxix+ 
172 pp. (Harrap. 1s. 6d.—This edition has a good 
introduction, a few notes, and a very full glossary. 


The Myths of Greece and Rome: their Stories, Signifi- 
cation, and Origin. By H. A. Guerber. xiii+395 pp. 
(Harrap.) 2s. 6d. net.—The idea of retelling the ancient 
myths with the help of frequent quotations from the 
English poets who have used them is an excellent one. 
It is a pity that Mr. Guerber’s own style is far from 
faultless, and his taste in poetry not exacting. To call 
such a verse as this a translation from Pindar is an out- 
rage on a great poet: 

‘ They till not the ground, they plough not the wave, 

They labour not, never, oh! never ! 

Not a tear do they shed, not a sigh do they heave! 

They are happy, for ever and ever!” 
The ‘‘ reverence due to boys " (and girls) is preserved, as 
is well, but not always happily. '' The sun-god wooed 
the girl warmly and persistently, and at length had the 
deep satisfaction of seeing his affections returned "—better 
the baldness of Lempriére, one would say, than this sort 
of stuff. The same criticism is provoked by some of the 
reproductions from modern paintings. Otherwise, high 
praise is due to the excellent copies of many famous 
pictures and statues. Indeed, the publishers offer an 
amazing amount of good print and good illustrations for 
the money. 

Geography. 

The “ Day by Day" Tellurian and Calendar.  (Philip.) 
30s. net.— The simplest way to illustrate the changing 
illuminated hemisphere of the earth throughout the year, 
and therefore the cause of the seasons, is to place a lighted 
lamp upon a table and carry round it a globe having its 
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axis pointed in a constant direction. This method is to 
be preferred to any complicated Tellurian or Orrery, in 
which more interest is attracted by the mechanical devices 
which produce the various motions than by the motions 
themselves. A disadvantage of the lamp-and-globe method 
and of a Tellurian is that a class cannot easily see the 
different aspects presented by the earth to the sun at 
different times of the year when the revolution of the 
earth takes place in a horizontal plane. This difficulty is 
removed by the ‘‘ Day by Day" Tellurian, which is 
arranged so that the plane of the earth's orbit is vertical ; 
and the sun and earth are therefore seen as if the observer 
were looking down upon them from a point above (that 
is, north of) the orbit. The sun is represented by a ball 
slightly out of the centre of the orbit, and a 6-inch globe 
represents the earth, the two being connected by an 
arm, so that the earth may be shown revolving around 
the sun. By a simple and ingenious device, the axis of 
the earth is kept in a constant direction during the revolu- 
tion, so that the aspect presented by the earth to the sun 
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The “ Day by Day” Tellurian. 


at any time of the year is accurately shown. The 
Tellurian, which measures 48x55 inches, can be set up 
or taken to pieces in a very few minutes, but it may be 
fixed permanently upon a wall, and the terrestrial globe 
moved day by day in conformity with the movement of the 
earth. Used in this way, the model may be made very 
instructive, and would be a valuable addition to the equip- 
ment of a geographical laboratory. Where it is possible 
to substitute an electric lamp for the globe representing 
the sun, the exact conditions of illumination throughout 
the year can be exhibited, and the value of the apparatus 
will be greatly increased. 


Mathematics. 

A Modern Arithmetic with Graphic and Practical 
Exercises. Part i. By H. Sydney Jones. xii+361 pp. 
(Macmillan.) 3s.—It is stated in the preface to this book 
that in it an attempt has been made to provide a course 
of work in which the essential parts of arithmetic are 
dealt with in the spirit of recent recommendations. The 
attempt seems to us to be very successful. The expository 
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parts of the book are clear and reasonable, while the 
exercises are exceedingly varied, free from unn 
complications, and yet of sufficient difficulty to call forth 
the best efforts of the average pupil. The graphic work 
does not consist of exercises in plotting points, but is 
employed, not only to illustrate the meaning of arith. 
metical processes, but to give practice in estimating areas, 
and is usefully conjoined with scale drawing. The present 
volume covers the subjects prescribed for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Junior Local examinations in arithmetic and 
other examinations of about the same scope. We think 
the book well deserves the consideration of teachers in 
search of a work that is suited to present needs. The 
volume is provided with answers and—a feature that is 
too often absent—a good index. 


The School Arithmetic. By W. P. Workman. Second 
edition. viii+ 547 pp. (Clive.) 3s. 6d.—The first edition 
of this arithmetic was noticed in THe ScHooL Мок, 
vol. v., p. 473. In this edition the only changes seem to 
be the addition of two chapters on logarithms and graphs 
respectively. 


Graduated Long and Cross Tots. 
64 pp. (Commercial 


By C. E. Town. 
Education Department, London 
Chamber of Commerce.) Paper covers, 6d. net.—The 
exercises provided in this collection seem to be well 
graduated; if used in the way suggested by the compiler 
they should go far to produce both speed and accuracy in 
the kind of arithmetical work with which they deal. The 
examination papers included in the collection will be useful 
to many. 


The Methodical Arithmetic. Ву W. J. Greenstreet. 
Parts ii. and iv., each 24 pp. (Dent.) Paper covers, 
part ii., 144.; part iv., 2d.—Parts i. and iii. were noticed 


in THE SCHOOL Wor~p, vol. ix., p. 437; parts ii. and iv. 
seem to possess the same characteristics as those previously 
under notice. 

Science and Technology. 

The Bird Book. By Fannie Eckstorm. xii+281 pp. 
(Harrap.) 2s. 6d.—British readers of American books 00 
natural history often find a difficulty in recognising, under 
the names employed, animals common in this country as 
well; we fear the usefulness of the excellent volume before 
us may also be impaired for this reason. It would surely 
be easy in such cases to include a table of synonyms in 
the English edition. ‘‘ The Bird Book ” is well written 
throughout, but its special value lies in the clear treat 
ment of some questions of structure and general problem: 
of bird life—interesting subjects quite within the com- 
prehension of young students, but not often discussed in 
so elementary a book. A full index is provided. 


School Hygiene. By Herbert Jones. х+151 pP 
(Dent.) 2s.—This little volume may be recommended 
cordially to the notice of teachers and school managers. 
The first half of the book deals with the essentials of 
school planning, the second with the means of securing the 
personal health of the scholar. It is clearly and simply 
written, and adequately illustrated. Mr. Jones is obviously 
an authority on his subject. 


The Microscope and How to Use it. By T. Charters 
White. x- 159 pp. (Robert Sutton.) 3s. net.—Beginners 
in microscopical technique who have not the advantage 
of direct help from an expert can scarcely select a тоге 
concise and trustworthy guide than this little book, nov 
in the third edition. The inclusion of a section by Mr. 
M. Amsler, on the staining of bacteria, and of a chapter 
on the marine aquarium, adds considerably to the utili 
of the book. 
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Science through Stories. By Constance M. Foot. 
113 pp. (Charles and Dible.) 15. 6d. net.—These stories 
are intended as a vehicle for the introduction of very 
elementary science to children of from six years of age. 
They seem well adapted to the purpose. 


Forms for Plant Description. By E. Evans. (Colne: 
B. Ingham.) 6d.—Will be found useful to candidates for 
the first-stage examination in botany of the Board of 
Education. 


Art. 
Nelson’s New Drawing Course, Stage VI. By J. 
Vaughan. Ten sheets, 24 x 20 in., in portfolio. 155. 


Teacher's Handbook. 87 pp.; plates and diagrams. 
2s. 6d.—In Stage VI. of his ' New Drawing Course ”’ 
Mr. Vaughan has evolved an excellent scheme, ideal in 
many respects, which, if carried out conscientiously and 
in the spirit of the author's intention, will go far towards 
the realisation of the desire expressed by him in the intro- 
duction to the handbook, that is, to make the subject 
'" an enjoyable, stimulating educational process, and a 
real training of hand and eye." 

To map out successfully a scheme for a course of 
instruction in drawing is a matter which involves 
intimate knowledge both of the subject and of the con- 
ditions under which it is taught. To carry out such 
a scheme to a satisfactory conclusion in the face of all 
difficulties of administration and organisation, of unequal 
classification and inefficient accommodation, involves 
not only knowledge and experience, but also enthusiasm, 
endless patience, and an untiring industry. The success 
or failure of this scheme of work depends therefore 
almost entirely on the teachers to whom will fall the 
task of administering it. In his introduction to the 
handbook (which to our mind is the far more valuable 
part of the publication), Mr. Vaughan lays down the 
general principles on which his scheme is based, and dis- 
cusses the relation of drawing to the other forms of educa- 
tional handwork. Under the heads of '' Free Drawing," 
* Mechanical or Technical Drawing," and ‘* Manual 
Training,'' he discourses on methods, styles, materials, and 
so forth with a facile pen, and though his remarks may 
be occasionally trite, they are generally to the point and 
always interesting. 

The suggested solution of the difficulties presented by 
an elliptical object seen in perspective strikes one as being 
scarcely convincing, and one sees little to choose between 
the method Mr. Vaughan advocates for the drawing of 
Fig. 1 on plate vi. and the method he condemns, the 
only apparent difference being that he would begin at the 
bottom, whilst by the other method one begins at the 
top. The illustrations and plates, which are numerous 
and well reproduced, are intended merely to illustrate the 
principles laid down; indeed, to quote again from the 
preface, ''it may almost be said that the measure of 
success attained . . . will be in direct ratio to the degree 
in which teachers put themselves into the work." The 
* New Drawing Course " may be warmly commended, not 
only to the primary-school teachers for whom it is evidently 
intended, but to the teachers of drawing in secondary, 
technical, and other schools of a more advanced type. 


The Vistaplane; an Aid to the Teaching of Model 
Drawing. (Henry G. Murray, Britannia Studio, Caroline 
Street, S.W.) 6d.—This device must, we fear, be placed 
in the category of mechanical aids to drawing which 
modern expert opinion on art teaching tends to taboo. It 
is, nevertheless, an ingenious contrivance, consisting of a 
circular disc of glass, 4 in. diameter, with a small handle 
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to permit of its being held between the eye and the model 
in the position of a picture-plane. By means of hori- 
zontal and vertical lines ruled on the glass, the student 
is enabled to ascertain the apparent inclination and con- 
vergence of receding lines. Teachers and students who 
feel the nced of this sort of assistance will find it provided 
in the ‘‘ Vistaplane " in a very portable and inexpensive 
form. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the 
opinions expressed in letters which appear in these 
columns. As a rule, a letter criticising any article or 
review printed in Tne ScnooL WorLpD will be submitted 
to the contributor before publication, so that the criticism 
and reply may appear together. 


Chemistry as a School Subject. 


In his withal valuable article under this title, Dr. Cohen 
criticises adversely certain malpractices of the schools from 
observations which he has made as an examiner; and he 
cites them as arguments why, in his opinion, when a boy 
is destined for a scientific career, systematic chemistry 
teaching should be postponed until a foundation in the 
simple branches of mechanics and physics has been laid. 
It is curious that he should limit his argument to the boy 
destined for a scientific career and it is not clear what he 
means by the systematic study of chemistry— whether he 
contemplates an unsystematic chemistry being taught with 
advantage. There are few who understand the subject who 
will not agree with his individual criticisms; but surely 
thev go only to show that there are wrong ways of teach- 
ing the subject which are to be avoided—not that the 
subject is a bad one. 

If the teaching of each subject in the school curriculum 
were considered in a similar manner, similar adverse con- 
clusions would be arrived at; the result would be the 
decision that no subject is a sound discipline and that 
there should be no teaching at all—a happy result perhaps, 
as there could then be no examinations and Nature would 
not be interfered with. In point of fact, the statement 
that chemistry does not admit of simple and logical treat- 
ment is the most unwarrantable and ill-advised assertion 
a chemist could possibly make: it is to be feared that Dr. 
Cohen has not yet grasped the situation and that he is 
not in the least alive to the infinite opportunities which 
the science he professes affords of developing a scientific 
habit of mind. His article, indeed, is most interesting as 
a psychological study—a clear illustration of the difficulties 
to be overcome by the teacher of scientific method. 

CHEMIST. 


AN article in the November number of THE ScHooL 
WORLD raises an important question—How far is chem- 
istry suitable as a school subject ?—a question on which I 
trust many of your readers who have had experience of 
the value of scientific training will give their opinions. 
The writer, it is to be noted, writes, not as a teacher, but 
as an examiner, and, it may be added, as a professor. 
For it is a striking fact that each professor wishes us, in 
our schools, to teach all but his own subject; the pro- 
fessor of chemistry tells us to teach mathematics and 
physics well, mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, sound, 
light, and heat, and he can teach the chemistry; the pro- 
fessor of physics would have us send him pupils who have 
a thorough knowledge of chemistry, mathematics, French 
and German (to enable the student to read foreign publi- 
cations), and he would like physics to be a sealed book ; 
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and so on in all subjects. This is easily understood. It 
must be delightful to have pupils with a good knowledge 
of all things except that which you want to teach them; 
the results of one’s work are so obvious and the difficulties 
so microscopic. A headmaster cannot tell, however, which 
of his pupils will specialise in chemistry, which in physics, 
which in modern languages, &c., and before he discovers, 
the mischief is done, and the pupils have been taught in 
school something of those subjects in which they are to 
specialise. 

With regard to chemistry as a school subject; as in the 
first place a man cannot claim to be educated who has not 
some knowledge of the elementary principles of chemistry, 
it is necessary that it shall have a place in the curriculum 
of the school, whilst, further, it is a most valuable subject 
for the training of scientific method. Although I am 
prepared to admit that it is more difficult to teach than 
elementary physics, yet I believe that, well taught, it is 
quite as valuable, and for the training of reasoning 
is better than any other school subject. With regard to 
the objections raised in the article in question, I should 
like to treat them seriatim, because they appear to me 
to be difficulties due, not to the subject, but merely to 
the method of treating it. A teacher working in accord- 
ance with the syllabus published many years ago by the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters or the syllabus 
of the Irish Intermediate Board would not experience 
them. The first point raised is the difference between the 
behaviour of chalk and zinc when heated. If the experi- 
ments were done on two successive days it is probable that 
the student would be perplexed; but the heating of zinc 
should be merely one stage in the systematic study of the 
rusting of metals, and the fact should have its proper 
place in the boy’s mental equipment. The endeavour to 
obtain oxygen from the rusts—which are known to contain 
it (though not known by this name—it is probably the 
active part of the air) leads to the further heating of the 
rusts, and the discovery that mercury rust is decomposed on 
further heating. This is quite easy for the boy to under- 
stand; he has no difficulty in it, though a professor could, 
perhaps, raise one in his mind. Heat accelerates the action 
—that is his idea—it may produce a synthesis or a decom- 
position Later work gives him many illustrations of 
both. 

That the gas comes from the chalk and not from the 
acid should not be mysterious—he proves it does so, and 
the proof forms a most valuable training in reasoning: 
(i) the loss in heating is 44 per cent., (ii) the loss by the 
action of acid is 44 per cent.; therefore probably the loss 
is due to the same gas; by collection of the gas obtained 
by both methods the identity is demonstrated. That the 
gas in the case of the zinc and acid came from the acid 
would have been indicated (this at an earlier stage) by 
the fact that by thoroughly heating the product left after 
the action, oxide of zinc results. The difficulty raised 
here does certainly indicate a rather widespread failing of 
teachers, viz., the neglect of the examination of ай the 
products of a reaction. 

With regard to the composition of water, I agree with 
Prof. Cohen that the electrolytic decomposition is unsatis- 
factory—if only because it is a secondary reaction, and 
because it tends to false reasoning—but it is unnecessary. 
The composition is known (i) qualitatively by burning 
hydrogen, and (ii) quantitatively either by volumetric 
synthesis or by passing hydrogen over copper oxide—an 
experiment which I have satisfied myself by trial can be 
satisfactorily performed by boys. From either volumetric 
or gravimetric composition the other follows, because the 


densities of hydrogen and oxygen 
previously discovered. 

Similarly, the composition of hydrogen chloride should 
not be deduced from decomposition of the aqueous solv. 
tion. It is deduced immediately from the determination 
of the densities of the gases, and can be verified by 
synthesis. 

Further, with regard to the fact that two volumes of 
hydrogen and one volume of oxygen do not give three 
volumes of the combined gas, to the boy who is being 
scientifically trained the amazing thing is not that the 
volume is not three, but the remarkably simple numerical 
relation existing, which necessitates, and at a later stage 
receives, theoretical explanation. He should at an earlier 
stage have found that while conservation of mass is a 
natural law, conservation of volume is not—so c.c. of 
alcohol and бо c.c. of water do not form тоо c.c, c. 
The introduction of atoms and molecules is onlv neces- 
sary when the chemical knowledge acquired requires it for 
unifying otherwise isolated facts. In my own school it is 
only after about eighteen months’ work at chemistry that 
any atomic theory is introduced. Again, with regard to 
the formule HNO, and H,SO,, to me the objections 
appear unfortunate, because, speaking for myself, I do not 
introduce either of these formulae until they have been 
found; and this determination of the formula is very 
valuable training, because it proceeds along the lines of 
(a) observation of facts (quantitative), (b) the considera- 
tion of the most probable explanations, and (с) verification 
by independent methods. 

The use of a formula to prove a chemical fact is, | 
know, very common—like Prof. Cohen, as an examiner, 
I have frequently found it—but this is due to the faults 
in the teaching, and not to the subject taught; due to 
the fact that teachers have too much copied university 
methods and tried to teach chemical theory, and have not 
employed chemistry as a vehicle for training scientific 
methods of observation and reasoning. 

I am willing to admit that, badly taught, chemistry is 
not a good subject of education, but neither is any other 
subject in similar circumstances; further, that chemistry 
has been taught badly very often in the past, but most 
other subjects have also been taught badly. I believe, 
however, that more progress has been made of late years 
in the teaching of chemistry than in that of most other 
subjects, and I believe that to the increased activity of 
the man of science in improving the methods of teach- 
ing science is largely due the activity in endeavouring 
to improve the teaching in most of the subjects of our 
school curriculum. May we not appeal to Prof. Cohen 
and to other professors of chemistry not to discourage 
those who believe in chemical science as a means of educa- 
tion, but to endeavour to assist them by improving the 
methods ? LIONEL M. Jowzs. 

Central Secondary School, Birmingham. 


should have been 


WHILE probably the majority of schoolmasters will agree 
with much that Prof. Cohen says in his article of your 
November issue, many will be surprised at his condemna 
tion of the use of the electric current. A boy carries out 
the electrolysis of water, and shows that the presence of 
vitriol, or some other body, is almost essential; he studies 
the gases evolved, and learns that when the mixture 5 
heated pure water, and pure water only, is formed. The 
synthesis of water prevents his misunderstanding the 
electrolysis. He accepts this new power of the electric 
current, and classes it with its other mysterious actions, 
such as yielding heat and light, its use for motor, curative 
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and voice-transferring purposes. He cannot explain its 
action, neither is he called upon to do so. If Prof. 
Cohen's objection is valid, the boy should also be prevented 
from using that other intangible mystery called heat, and 
likewise he must dispense with the aid of solution. All 
three puzzle him extremely if he attempts to explain their 
action, for, as Prof. Cohen says, heat seems to have 
totally different effects upon chalk and upon quicksilver. 
The boy is asked to observe the effects and to try to 
explain what happens to the substance investigated. 

And is it really necessary to guard him from the know- 
ledge of puzzling things? His whole existence has brought 
before him a constant succession of natural paradoxes. 
The motion of flame, the buoyancy of balloons and of steel 
ships, the driving power of screw propellers, the stability 
of bicycles, and a multitude of everyday sights have 
baffled his reason; so much so, that the wonders upon 
which the law of reciprocal proportions is based may fail 
to impress him. Contrary to the doctrine favoured by a 
growing section of critics, the schoolmaster is usually the 
one to revive the boy's belief in reason. 

And why should he be denied the happy surprises that 
astonished and inspired Priestley? The observant boy is 
likely to be stimulated by them, and they may enlarge 
in the duller boy the capacity to wonder. The explana- 
tion can wait; all too quickly boys begin to think that 
everything has been explained. 

Probably all teachers will agree that the study of physics 
should precede that of chemistry: but not that the boy 
may escape the unexplained. How many boys, unaided, 
will deduce Boyle's law from the results of their experi- 
ment and the curve they draw? And when the law is 
stated, the boy can do no more. He cannot explain it; 
his attitude is that which he adopts towards the action of 
the vitriol in electrolysis. The process is mysterious. And, 
later, he is to be told that men of science believe that 
not the gas but the unoccupied space is contracted. The 
explanation is not convincing. And if he accepts the 
doctrine of molecules he will maintain that these particles 
must repel each other. 

And difficulties as serious will lurk in nearly everything 
he studies—weight, energy, reflection, radiation, &c. 
Later, when he makes his start in the world, whatever 
may be his calling, he must deal with many matters—and 
control some—which he will not be able to explain. Many 
teachers have the greatest faith in chemistry as a pre- 
paration for him. E. I. Lewis. 

Oundle. 


WniLsT fully realising some of the difficulties pointed 
out by Prof. Cohen, one cannot help feeling that these pit- 
falls may, to a great extent, be avoided. To take a case 
in point: it was stated that no powers of observation could 
enable a child to discover, in experimenting with zinc and 
acid, that the gas comes from the acid rather than from 
the zinc, and that he must rely on the statement of the 
teacher. May I be allowed to describe how the problem 
was attacked in a class of my own a short time ago? 

At the outset it was stated that ''it looked as if the 
bubbles of gas were oozing out of the zinc." They were 
then reminded of an experiment previously performed, in 
which they had started with some well-formed crystals 
of blue vitriol, and by means of zinc displaced the copper, 
and eventually obtained, from the filtered solution, crystals 
of a totally different kind. This gave the idea of displace- 
ment, and the idea was now connected with the experiment 
in hand. Not a few thought the two cases might be 
analogous, and evaporation and crystallisation were sug- 
gested as a means of further proof. On finding crystals 


of the same kind as before, there seemed little doubt that 
the zinc had united with part of the acid, and had taken 
the place of the gas it had ''sent out." The further 
information was volunteered that there must have been 
something in the acid (dilute sulphuric) exactly the same 
as in the blue vitriol, because crystals exactly alike had 
been obtained in both cases. During the operation various 
questions were asked by these young experimenters, such 
as: '" How do you know that the gas did not come from 
the water the acid was mixed with? " Or again, ‘‘ Would 
there have been a white powder left if the acid had been 
evaporated before the zinc was put in? "' The answers 
having been satisfactorily demonstrated, the study of the 
gas itself was begun. Then different metals and different 
acids were tried, all leading to the same conclusion. 

One sees in this and many other experiments of a similar 
kind opportunities, not only for gaining useful informa- 
tion, but also for the exercise of the faculties of reasoning 
and imagination. This, combined with the necessary care 
in arranging and fitting up apparatus, must surely be 
discipline of a most sound order. Would it not be 
dangerous to allow that the discovery of pitfalls is in any 
way beneficial to the young student? Rather try to do 
away with the pitfalls, and there still remains a wide field 
wherein to work. May BATEMAN. 

The Mount School, York. 


The Refractive Index of a Liquid. 


Mr. Jorpan’s method of finding the refractive index of 
water is so good, that I venture to describe a modification 
of it which is suitable for a large laboratory class. Good 
concave mirrors of about 60 cm. 
radius of curvature can be pro- 
cured at 1s. 10d. each. If one 
of these is laid on a flat stool, 
the point of a pin held by the 
clamp of a retort stand, and pro- 
jecting over the edge of the 
table, can easily be adjusted so 
that it coincides exactly with 
its own image formed by the 
mirror. 

If the mirror is filled with ! 
water, the pin can Бе lowered so | 
as again to coincide with its own 
image. The distances of the pin 
from the mirror are measured 
with a metre scale, and in this 
way a class of students can 
obtain results correct to two 
places of decimals. If other 
liquids than water are used, pre- 
caution must be taken to protect the silvering at the back 
of the mirrors. W. D. EGGAR. 

Eton. 
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Seeds and Seedlings. 

TEACHERS of nature-study sometimes cast about for suit- 
able subjects to occupy the attention of their classes during 
the winter months. May I recommend the study of seeds 
and seedlings? It is useful to reserve the fascinating 
questions connected with the germination of the seed and 
the growth of the seedling until the time when subjects 
are rather scarce. 

In order to be able to carry on this work without undue 
delay, some method of supplying artificial heat is almost 
necessary. The best method is to have a germinator, with 
a tray of damp sand standing in warm water. It may be 
of assistance to some teachers if I describe a convenient 
form of germinator, a form which has been successfully 
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used by us in Leeds. Fig. 1 gives the general appearance 
of the germinator, and in Fig. 2, which represents a 
section, the internal details are shown. The floor of the 
water-bath (Fig. 3) must be very strong to support the 
weight of the water and the sand tray. The sand tray 
is raised above the floor by six hollow supports, which 
are fastened to the floor and sides of the water-bath. 
The sloping lid is useful to allow the condensed water- 
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vapour to run down into the tray again. The sand tray 
is made of zinc, but the rest of tin. We use gas as the 
source of heat, but a lamp could be utilised; and my 
colleague, Dr. Smith, tells me that an electric incandescent 
lamp (16 candle-power) in contact with the underside of 
the bath floor will be sufficient. As the water in the bath 
evaporates it must be replenished, and the sand must be 
kept damp. The seeds can be germinated in porous 
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saucers placed upon the sand, but if older stages are 
wanted the seeds can be sown in boxes of sawdust or even 
in the sand. With such a germinator it is possible to 
enlarge the scope of the seedling work very considerably. 
I indicate below a very rough outline of work : 
I. Study the sequence of events in the growth of beans 
and maize, and follow this by an examination of the main 
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features of a series of the seedlings, starting with the 
oldest and working back to the seed itself. 

In order to have a sufficient number of stages for 
examination, seeds must be sown at intervals of a day or 
two. In the germinator, a seedling which takes from four 
to five weeks in the open can be raised in a fortnight. 

2. Compare the seedlings of oat, melon, date, pine, 
onion, lupine, mustard; take note of (i) how the embryo 


escapes from the seed coats, and (ii) the source of food, 
its position with reference to the embryo, and (iii) the 
method of its absorption by the embryo. 

I hope that many teachers will undertake new work. 
The stages of the bean and maize form, no doubt, the best 
introduction to the study of germination, but in the com. 
parative study of a variety of seedlings there is a wide 
field of inquiry, which will furnish the enthusiastic teacher 
and class with new and interesting work. 

3. Elementary experimental work. (a) To show posi 
tion of maximum growth in a radicle. A germinating pea 
with a short, straight radicle is marked along its length 
with. equidistant dots of Indian ink. The pea is so 
arranged that the radicle will continue its growth down 
the tube of a thistle funnel. A watch-glass on the top of 
the funnel and a piece of damp blotting-paper inside will 
make an effective damp chamber for the seed; the lower 
end of the thistle funnel passes through a cork into a 
bottle of water. | 

(b) In order to show the position of curvature а pea ог 
bean is suspended by a needle to the cork of a large bottle 
so that the marked radicle is horizontal. The air in the 
bottle can be kept damp by blotting-paper or a small 
sponge. 

(c) The stimulus of gravity can be demonstrated bv 
tilting a bottle in which a bean radicle has been growing 
straight down. 

(d) The stimulus of light is best shown by germinating 
seeds of castor-oil or sinapis upon muslin stretched across 
a tumbler, and then placing the tumbler in a black box 
which has one small aperture for the entrance of light. 

(e) The stimulus of moisture can be demonstrated Ьу 
means of castor-oil seeds germinating in damp moss in a 
sieve. If the sieve is suspended in a bell jar in which the 
air is kept damp, the radicles will grow downwards 
through the meshes of the sieve; they can be induced to 
ignore gravity for the time being by soaking the moss 
with water. The experiment should be performed in a 
dark cupboard, to eliminate the effect of light. 

(f) Experiments are easily devised to show the evolution 
of carbonic acid gas and heat when seeds germinate. 

4. Advanced experiments can be tried by the older 
children, who will take a keen interest in devising the 
apparatus for them. Any book dealing with plant physio- 
logy, such as Darwin and Acton’s, will suggest suitable 
experiments; but I should like to direct the attention of 
teachers to the excellent article upon this subject com- 
municated by Prof. Miall to the August, 1902, number of 
THe ScuoorL Wonrp. This article should certainly be in 
the hands of all teachers wishing to undertake seedling 
work. Ernest E. Unwiy. 

University of Leeds. 


The Board of Education on the Teaching of Latin. 


Tue circular recently issued by the Board of Education 
on the teaching of Latin is remarkable both for what it 
contains and what it does not contain. 

To take the last point first. It is noticeable that there 
is no reference in the memorandum to the special dis- 
ciplinary virtue which the classicists try to persuade us is 
inherent in Latin. The Board, indeed, alludes to its value 
as '' a corrective to the loose phrasing which easily arises 
from the syntactical freedom of modern English," but this, 
though by no means an unimportant matter, is a com- 
paratively small claim. What is to be noted is that the 
old idea that Latin possesses some mysterious power to 
develop the intellect which is not shared by any other study 
is not so much as hinted at in the circular, The argu- 


The 


ments in favour of teaching the language are all frankly 
based on the higher utilitarianism. Not Latin in and for 
itself, not Latin as a mental gymnastic, or a grindstone 
for youthful wits, but Latin as the key to a considerable 
section of human knowledge is what we are called upon 
to support. This acceptance of the principle that children 
are to study the subjects which are, in the best sense of 
the word, useful, is no doubt a great step in advance, but 
when we examine the particular utility which is claimed 
for Latin, we find less reason to acclaim the wisdom of the 
Board. 

The first reason for including Latin in the curriculum 
is thus stated: ** No study of the development of European 
institutions is possible without a knowledge of Latin, for 
in it are contained the records of the development of law, 
religion, literature, and thought." As the Board can 
hardly intend to suggest that the children in our secondary 
schools are to study the development of European institu- 
tions in books written in Latin, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the language is to be studied for the benefit 
of the few who will hereafter become historians and 
workers in research, and who, being presumably of 
superior intellectual powers, could easily learn Latin for 
themselves when they found the necessity for it. But it 
would be easier to appreciate the Board's arguments if onc 
could understand the Board's language. What is meant 
by “the records of the development of law, religion, 
literature, and thought °’? ‘‘ The development of law and 
religion °° is an intelligible phrase, though it may be re- 
marked in passing that the records of the development of 
the national religion of this country are written mainly, 
not in Latin, but in Hebrew and Greek; but what is '' the 
development of history "? If this ambiguous phrase 
means simply the history of Europe, why should Latin be 
named as the language in which its records must be 
studied ?—unless, indeed, the authors of the circular regard 
'" the development of history '" as having come to ап end 
in the sixteenth century. What, again, are '' the records 
of the development of literature"? What can they be 
except the books themselves which constitute literature, 
which are written, not exclusively or even mainly in Latin, 
but in all the languages of Europe? Indeed, the language 
in which the development of literature can best be studied 
is probably French, which has had an uninterrupted 
literary history of a thousand years; certainly not Latin, 
which has scarcely any monuments earlier than the 
golden age. As for Latin being the language of ''the 
records of the development of thought," the only meaning 
it seems possible to attach to this is that the authors of 
the circular consider that the human mind has stood still 
ever since Bacon wrote the “Novum Organum." The 
whole sentence, indeed, suggests that there is some Rip van 
Winkle at the Board of Education who has just awakened 
after a sleep of three hundred years, and in whose view 
Latin still holds the place that it did in the Middle Ages 
as the sole key to learning and philosophy. 

Next we are told that '' Latin is an essential instrument 
for the educated use of the vocabulary of English." There 
is no need to argue this point, for the statement contains 
its own refutation. ‘‘ Educated use " is a phrase of which 
a schoolboy might be ashamed. lf the result of learning 
Latin is to write English as badly as this, we can do 
very well without it. 
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Thirdly, the Board holds that “а knowledge of Latin . 


is necessary to any scientific study of the Romance 
languages.’ Grateful as one is for a proposition which 
is at once intelligible and indisputable, one is bound to 
ask again whether the Board desires Latin to be taught 
solely for the benefit of the very few who will devote 
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their lives to linguistics? It would really seem as if the 
authors of the circular believed that the principal business 
of schools is to train antiquarian and linguistic experts, or 
that medizeval research is the ordinary occupation of 
Englishmen in the twentieth century. Anyone who adopts 
either this view or that of a Rip van Winkle in White- 
hall will find support for his theory in the absence of any 
allusion in the circular to the necessity of Latin for doctors 
and lawyers. Possibly, however, this curious omission 
may be due to a fear of yielding to the lower utilitarianism 
and to a contempt for base theories of education which re- 
gard the intellectual equipment of a boy for his work in life 
as part of the business of schools. 

The claim that Latin is ''the most valuable help to 
understanding the general principles of European 
languages " is decidedly a bold one. That you can under- 
stand German better by studying Latin, with which it has 
only a distant connection, than by studying German, is a 
theory which requires a good deal of argument to support 
it; argument from which the authors of the circular, 
perhaps wisely, refrain. No doubt one language will 
always throw light upon others, and the comparison of a 
highly synthetic with a partially synthetic language is a 


| particularly instructive study, but it is quite another thing 


to hold that a boy or girl who has only eight hours a 
week to give to modern languages will do better to devote 
four of them to Latin than to give the whole. eight to 
French and German. 

If, as may fairly be presumed is the case, the framers 
of the memorandum themselves learnt Latin, the con- 
clusion to be drawn would seem to be that one effect of 
classical studies is to produce a class of departmental officials 
whose intellectual sympathies are confined to linguistic 
study and medizval research, who think it more important 
that one man should read Magna Carta in the original 
Latin than that a thousand should understand it in 
English, and that it is better to be capable of deciphering 
painfully an ancient chronicle than to be able to read 
with interest and intelligence a modern poet or philosopher. 


Since writing the above I have read the report of the 
Classical Association on the teaching of Latin, and I see 
that this body also considers that '' Latin is a necessary 
preliminary to the study of the origin of modern institu- 
tions." It could be wished that the authors of this. 
report had explained more clearly what they meant. If 
the word ''study ° is to be understood in the sense that 
it is understood by men of learning, everybody will agree 
with the dictum; but then are we to teach Latin to three 
or four hundred boys because possibly one or two will 
need it in after life for the purposes of research? On the 
other hand, if by ''study " is meant no more than the 
intelligent acquisition of such an ordered knowledge of the 
subject as every well-educated man should possess, then. 
Latin is not necessary. Anyone who has read Stubbs, 
Hallam, and Erskine May will be pretty well acquainted 
with the origin of English institutions, even if he leaves 
out the notes, the only portions not written in the vulgar 
tongue. С. F. BRIDGE. 


University Work in the Training Colleges. 

THE recent Government action with regard to the train- 
ing colleges, tending to make them less strictly denomina- 
tional in character, has called forth much comment in the 
Press, and many conflicting views have been expressed 
as to the wisdom or otherwise of the new regulations from 
Whitehall. 

In contrast to this, it is extraordinary to remark how 
very little has been heard of the great change of attitude 
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adopted by the Board of Education with regard to uni- 
versity work in the training colleges; yet this is a matter 
which is not a whit less important to the teacher and to 
his future than the question which is now so prominently 
before the public. 

"The most important part of a student's work in the 
training college is that relating to his professional career. 
We all agree here. "Therefore, in order that there may 
be no danger of neglect on this side—assuming this to be 
the real reason—the Board is curtailing and hedging in 
with many conditions all university work. "This branch 
of the college curriculum is to be discouraged and neglected 
in future—for what? Presumably for the ‘‘ normal ’’ 
work. What does this mean? It means that the only 
really efficient side of the training college courses—as they 
stand at present—is to be abandoned or neglected ! 

Were the colleges really ‘training " institutions, one 
might perhaps admit the wisdom of the step under con- 
sideration. But does the Board not realise that at present 
the “© normal" side of the average training college is in 
a terribly weak state, so weak in some cases as to be 
nothing more than a mockery? Students are not trained 
to teach in our '' training " colleges, and if the university 
side is to be discouraged then I earnestly hope that 
student teachers will spend their time and money to better 
advantage by taking the courses at such institutions as 
King's College, or University College, London. So long 
as the normal and training work continues to receive, as 
at present, such an utterly inadequate and unsatisfactory 
treatment, the good man will gain very little by entering 
an ordinary training college. For he will receive but a 
mockery of ''training," while he will be enabled to get 
very little nearer to the completion of his degree. 

There is another aspect to this question. This retro- 
grade action on the part of the Board comes at a time 
when there are distinct signs that the State teacher is 
beginning to realise the importance of his profession, and 
the status he should and could occupy. He realises that 
he needs particularly : (1) wide practical experience in the 


schools, coupled with a broad and complete theoretical ; 


knowledge—this will make the teacher, the man who 
understands his profession; (2) academic qualifications— 
these will give him a proper status, and will define his 
relation to the other ‘‘ learned "' professions, besides giving 
him an adequate mental discipline and knowledge to fit 
him for the work of teaching. 

Can it be that there is some insidious working of caste 
and of class-prejudice bahind the action of the Board which 
is tending to keep the skilful and clever teacher from a 


position which he honestly deserves? Or, is it that the | 
Board is merely overestimating the value of the *''train- | 


ing " which is at present given in the State colleges? 
Why has the Government not taken a step in the for- 
ward direction by affiliating all colleges directly to the 
universities? Student teachers could then graduate as 
internal students by taking philosophy and education as 
compulsory subjects for ''Final," while the remaining 
two branches could be chosen from the *''Arts"' or 
** Science " side, according to the bent and capabilities of 
the student. The theoretical work in pedagogy would 
then be covered in a far more adequate manner than at 
present, the “* certificate’? examination would be un- 
necessary, while every student would be required to pass 
a practical examination similar in type and extent to that 
in the teaching test for the London University Teacher's 
Diploma. The student would then have the satisfaction 
of knowing that not only was he obtaining the necessary 
theoretical and practical knowledge for the practice of his 


profession, but at the same time he was completing his 
academic qualifications. 

It would be interesting to gain the opinions of your 
readers on these matters, for undoubtedly this action on 
the part of the Board of Education in discouraging uni- 
versity work in the State training colleges will tend to 
keep the best men from the teaching profession. More- 
over, it will prove a tremendous bar to the realisation of 
the hopes of all enthusiastic teachers—that they should 
come to be regarded as a body of men and women *' con- 
stituting the most important profession in the world” 


(vide Н. G. Wells, ‘‘ Anticipations ’’). 
Joun Mites. 
Hornsey Higher Elementary School. 


The National Home-Reading Union. 


May we ask for the freedom of your columns to direct 
the attention of your readers to certain important develop- 
ments which have recently taken place in the work of the 
National Home-Reading Union? 

We feel that there is hardly any field where our work 
may be more helpful than in the schools where the gift 
of reading is being imparted to children, and we have 
therefore made special efforts this session to render more 
attractive and pleasing than usual the books which have 
been selected for reading, and the magazines which contain 
articles dealing with the books. We are anxious to assist 
teachers in creating and fostering amongst children a love 
of books which are good and healthy, and in preventing 
habits of careless reading. We believe that our reading 
circles may be very helpful towards this end. They are a 
means of directing the reading of children at home for 
two years before they leave school, of familiarising them 
with some of the best books suitable to their ages and 
tastes, and of awakening such interest and pleasure in the 
reading of these books as will lead them to eschew others 
of a worthless kind. They supply also a link between the 
school and the home, and not only induce the elder children 
of the school to spend part of their evenings in a pleasant 
and useful way, but also make the influence of the schoo! 
and the books which the children are reading felt in the 
home. 

We shall be glad to send specimen copies of our 
magazines and full information to any of your readers 
who may be interested in this letter, and we will gladly 
welcome any co-operation they may feel able to give in 
this branch of our work. 

J. B. Paton (Hon. Secretary). 
A. M. Reap (Secretary). 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C., 
November 19. 
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instruxit C. D. Fisher, 191 

The Annals of, X1.-XVI., 


translated by À. V. Symonds, 


Tacitus, 


312 
Thucydides, Bk. VI., 30-53 and 6o- 
105, &c., edited for beginners 
in Greek, with Introduction, 
&c., by P. Ure, 74 
Mythistoricus, by F. M. Cornford, 
222 
Tibullus and Others, Selections from, 
by Dr. J. P. dus ae 354 
Georgics, Bks. 1., IH., by 
S. E. Winbolt, 354 
Georgics, Bk. Ill. and Bk. IV., 
by S. E. Winbolt, 396 
Pocket Book, The, Vergilii Musa 
Consolatrix, arranged by 
S. E. Winbolt, 312 
Virgil’s Aeneid, Bk. X., edited by 
H. B. Widdows, 473 


Virgil, 


ENGLISH. 


Addison, Joseph, Selected Essays of, 
with an Introduction by Aus- 
tin Dobson, 192 

Macaulay's Essay on, and 

Thackeray's Lecture оп, 
edited by G. E. Hadow, 
380 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll (Miniature Edi- 
tion), 422 

Angler, 1e Complete, by Izaac Wal- 


‚ 34 
MESS: Poems, with an 
я by Mrs. Meynell, 


Arnold' A 


Sohrab and Rustum, edited, &c., 

by J. H. Castleman, 422 

Arthur, The, of the English "Poets, by 
H. Maynadier, 457 

Ballad, The Popular, by F. B. 
Gummere, 457 

Ballads and Poems illustrating English 
History, edited by F. Sidg- 
wick, 261i 

Bible, The Interlinear, 75 

Born to Command, by Dr. G. Stables, 


with an 


397 
Emily, Poems of, 
Arthur 


Introduction by 
Symons, 192 

Browse’: Sordello, A Commentary 
on, by K. N. London, 436 

Bunyan's, John, Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman, and the Holy 
War, by Dr. J. Brown, 75 

Burke on the Proposals for Peace, 
Letter I., by Prof. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, 436 

Burns's Poems, with an Introduction 
by N. Munro, 192 

Cartoon, The Carved, by A. Clare, 


Bronte, 


Knight's Tale, 
Priest's Tale, 
by F. J. Mather, 


397 
Chaucer's Prologue, 

and  Nun's 

edited, &c., 


Cantos 
Fowler, 


473 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 
iii. and iv., by J. H. 


34 
Бшш and Rhetoric, Manual of, 
bv J. H. Gardiner, G. L. Kitt- 
tedio and S. L. Arnold, 339 
Elementarv, by D. F. Canfield 
and Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 


99 


Composition, English, Elementary, by 
T. F. Huntington, 339 

Cook's, Captain, Second Voyage, 34 

Coriolanus, Supplement to, by 5. 

Wood, 430 

William, The Poems of, 

edited by H. B. Baildon, 396 

England in the XVlth Century, by 
R. Holinshed, 34 

English Composition, The Class- 
teaching of, by the Principal 
of St. Mary's Hall, Liverpool, 


Dunbar, 


99 
Grammar and Composition, Pro- 
gressive Course in, Pts. I. and 


11., 

Grammar, i Prof. G. R. Carpen- 
ter, 

Higher, by F. J. Rahtz, 234 


Language, An Outline History of 
the, by Prof. O. F. Emerson, 


99 
Literature, A First Book of, by 
C. L. Thomson, 192 
Literature, How to Read, by L. 
Magnus, 380 

Literature, Illustrations of, From 
Wyatt to Webster, by C. L. 
Thomson; From Herrick to 
Dryden, by С. B. Sellon; 
From Carlyle to Stevenson, 
by C. L. Thomson, 422 

Literature, Readings in, by E. W. 
Edmunds and F. Spooner, 
2 vols., 397 

Literature, the ees His- 
tory of, vol. i., 473 

Literature, "The Боко Debt of, 
by Dr. T. G. Tucker, 234 

Literature, The Making of, by 

H. Crawshaw, 422 

Literature, The Story of, by E. W. 
Edmunds and `F. Spooner, 
2 vols., 397 

Notes of Lessons on, 339 

The Growth of, by Prof. H. C. 
Wyld, 397 

Froissart's Chronicles: Border War- 
fare under Edward III. and 
Richard II., edited by Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, 422 
Golden Deeds, Miss Yonge’s Book of, 

Pt. II., by Н. H. Watson, 


78 
Goldsmith's Traveller and Deserted 


Village, 192 

Traveller and Deserted Village, 
Gray's Elegy, Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, Words- 


worth’s Simpler Poems, 35 

Grace Abounding and the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, by John Bunyan, 
the text edited by Dr. J. 
Brown, 422 

Grammar, Elementary English, 
through Composition, by J. D. 
Rose, 339 

The Teaching of English, and 

Elementary Latin, by L. W. 
Wilsden, 339 

Harp of Youth, The: A Book of 
Poetry for School and Home, 
edited by W. J. Thomas, 422 

Hastings, Warren, Macaulay’s, edited 
by Buller, 380 

Hazlitt’s Essays, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Whibley, 102 

Indexing and  Précis-writing, Бу 
R. V. N. HOPES 99 

Ivanhoe, 192 

King Lear, by A. V. Houghton 436 


Lamb, Charles, Essays and Letters of, 
by A. Guthkelch, 436 

Life, The Pleasures of, by Lord Ave- 
bury, 473 

The Use of, by Lord Avebury, 

473 

Literary Reading and Composition, 
Combined Course of, by L. 
Marsh, 381 

Longfellow, The Shorter Poems of, 
by G. C. Dent, 436 


Lyrics, Early Sixteenth Century, 
edited by F. M. Padelford, 
261 

Macaulay’s First Three Chapters, 
with Introduction, Notes, and 
an Index, 380 

Midsummer Night’ s Dream, by I. W. 
llitfe, 436 


Milton's Areopagitica, 380 
Early Poems, 380 
Mother Tongue, Historical Study of 
the, by Prof. H. C. Wyld, 


99 

Murray’s English Literature Series: 
The Story of English Litera- 
ture (Elizabethan Period), by 


E. W. Edmunds, 234; Read- 
ings in E nglish Literature 
(Junior, Intermediate, and 


Senior Courses), 234 

Myths of Greece and Rome, The: 
their Stories, Signification 
and Origin, by Н. , 
Guerber, 473 

Nelson, Southey's Life of, Episodes 
from, edited by Spence, 380 

Odyssey, W. С. Perry's the Boy's, by 
Т. . Peppin, 34 

Owl and the ‘Nightingale, The, edited 
by Prof. J. E. Wells, 422 

Pearl, The, edited by C. G. Osgood, 
261 

Piers Plowman, The Prologue to, 
edited by C. T. Onions, 456 

Pirate Slaver, The, by H. Colling- 
wood, 307 

Précis and Précis Writing, by A. W. 
Ready, оо 

Writing, by H. Latter, 75 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression, 
bv A. E. Lovell, 339 

Quentin Durward, by R. W. Bruére, 
380 

Reynolds", 
Selection 
Findlay, 75 

Rhetoric and English Composition, by 
Prof. G. R. Carpenter, 99 

Ruskin’s Works, ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 


Sir Joshua, Discourses, A 
from, by Prof. 


5 vols. ; ‘f Stones of Venice,” 
3 vols. ; '' Unto this Last and 
other Essays"' (Everyman's 


Librarv), 261: 
Saga of '' Burnt Njál,” Stories from 
the : Pt. I. , The Story of Gun- 
nar, by B. Е. Clay, 422 
of King Olaf, The, selected and 
e bv B. E. Clay, 422 
Sail Ho, by G. M. Fenn, 397 
Scott's | Old Mortality, by H. B. 
George, 191 
Analvsis for the Lower 
Forms of Public Schools, by 
one of the Authors of “ The 
King's English," 99 
Shakespeare, bv Prof. W. Raleigh, 261 
As You Like It, edited by E. C. 
Black and A. J. George, 261 
Hamlet, edited by E. K. Cham- 
bers, 234 


Sentence 
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Shakespeare, King Lear, edited by 

E. K. Chambers, 234 
Merchant of Venice, edited by 
E. C. Black and A. J. George, 


261 
Richard II., edited by A. F. 
Watt, 261 


The Historical Plays of, Select 
Scenes and Passages from, by 
C. H. Spence, 34 
Titus Andronicus, edited by E. K. 
Chambers, 234 
William, A Handbook to the 
Works of, by M. Luce, 20 
Shakespeare's Comedies, 191 
Histories and Poems, 191 
Tragedies, 191 
Sheridan, The Major Dramas of, by 
G. H. Nettleton, 397 
Slavers and Cruisers, by S. W. Sadler, 


397 . 

Sohrab and Rustum, with other Poems 
of Matthew Arnold, by W. P. 
Trent and W. T. Brewster, 
436 

Spenser, by the Rev. W. Tuck well, 261 

Tale of Two Cities, À, 192 

Tennvson’s In Memoriam, with 

"Analysis and Notes, by Н. M. 

Percival, 261 

Trench's, Archbishop, Select Glossary, 
by Dr. N. Smythe Palmer, 


191 

Verse for School and Home, A 
Treasury of, selected and ar- 
ranged by M. G. Edgar, 
2 farts, 422 

Victorian Poetry, The Main Ten- 
dencies of, by A. Smith, 397 

Walden, by H. D. Thoreau, with an 
Introduction by R. Whiting, 


234 
Westward Ho !, edited by A. D. Innes, 


380 
Wordsworth, Poems of, selected and 
edited by C. L. Thomson, 380 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Ambleside Geography Books, The, 
5 vols., by C. M. Mason, 355 
America, N., by H. J. Mackinder, 275 
Americas, The, by J. B. Reynolds, 436 
Arnold's Home and Abroad Readers, 
Bk. Ша., The British Isles, 


35 
Asia, Wall Map: Orographical, com- 
piled under the direction of 
H. J. Mackinder, 193 
Britain, Over-sea, by E. F. Knight, 


456 
British Colonial Empire, A Handbook 
of the, bv W. H. Mercer and 
A. J. Harding, 356 
Empire, The, by F. D. Herbertson, 


153 
Isles, The, by Prof. L. W. Lvde, 
sixth edition, 153 
Commerce, World's, Atlas of the, 
edited by J. G. Bartholomew, 


35; 113 

England and Wales. A Simplex Wall 
Atlas of five sheets, 275 

Europe and the British Isles, bv L. 
Milroy, 153 

Geographical Gleanings, by the Rev. 
F. R. Burrows, 114 

Geography, Comparative, A Junior 
Course of, bv Р. Н. 
L’Estrange, 235 

Comparative, A Progressive Course 


of, by P. H. L’Estrange, 7 


Geography, Comparative, Outline 
Elementary Atlas of, by 
P. H. L’Estrange, 314 
Philips’ Progressive Atlas of, 
edited by P. H. L’Estrange, 
2 
Historizal, The ‘‘ Britannic,” Pts. 
I. and Il., 313 
of the World, A New, 437 
Practical, An Introduction to, by 
. T. Simmons and Н. 
Richardson, in three sections, 


153 
The Preliminary, by Dr. A. J. 
Herbertson, 113 


The Senior, by Dr. A. J. and 
F. D. Herbertson, 314 


Islands, Our Own, by H. J. Mac- 
kinder, 235 

Kent, 36 

Man, The Dominion of, by E. 


Protheroe, 193 
Middlesex, 24 
* Model Test Maps," A Series of, 


275 
Northumberland and Durham, Anon., 


314 
Philips’ Handy-volume Atlas of the 
World, by E. G. Ravenstein, 


235 

Model Atlas, 35 

Model Duplex Maps, 35 

Standard Time Dial, designed by 

Prof. R. A. Gregory, 437 

Geography, A Junior, 

F. O. Williams, 314 

Sketch-map Geography : England and 
Wales, by G. Carter, 314 

Tellurian, The ‘‘ Day by Day," and 
Calendar, 473 

World, Round the, 255 


Physical by 


History. 


British Colonization and Empire, by 
F. A. Kirkpatrick, 76 
History, Outlines of, 1017-1870, 
by M. E. Carter, 35 
Syllabus of, Pts. VI.-IX., by 
C. H. K. Marten, 35 
Tabulated Analysis of, 313 
Byzantine Empire, The, by N. Jorga, 


313 
Elizabethan Seamen, Voyages of the, 
edited by E. J. Payne and 
C. R. Beazley, 313 
Empire Builders, by W. K. Stride, 76 
England, An Illustrated History of, 
by W. S. Robinson, Period 
I., to 1660, 313; Period II., 
436 
An Introductory History of, by 
C. R. L. Fletcher, vol. ii., 


313 
History of, by A. D. Innes, 192 
History of, vol. i., to 1509, by 
Dr. W. J. Perry, 234 
Modern, A History of, vol. v., 
by H. Paul, 75 
The History of, 1377-1485, by C. 
Oman, 141 


The History of, 1485-1547, by 
H. A. L. Fisher, 141 
The History of, 1603-1660, by 


Prof. F. C. Montague, 262 
Young Folks’ History of, 192 
English Constitution, The Rise and 
Progress of the, by Sir E. 
Creasy, 235 
History, Notes of Lessons on, 
Bk. I., 55 В.С.-1603 A.D., 
275; Bk. II., 1603-1906, 436 
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English, Readings in, from Original 
Sources, Bk. I. (в.с. 54-A.D. 
1154), by R. B. Morgan and 
E. J. Bailey, 192; Bk. lL, 
1155-1485, by R. B. Morgan 

and E. J. Bailey, 313 
Revision Notes on, by F, W, 

Hadrill, 355 

Towns and Villages, Our, br 
H. R. W. Hall, 76 | 
Europe, Modern, Ап Introduction to 
the History of, by A. Weir, 


234 
European History, Heroes of, by L. 
Creighton, 35 
History, Outlines of, by A. J. 
Grant, 192 
Nations, Heroes of the, by 
A. R. H. Moncrieff, 235 
Family, The, by Mrs. H. Bosanquet, 
I 


313 

Florentine History, Medallions from 
Early, by E. Underdown, 76 

Greece, A First History of, by E. E. 
Firth, 436 

Greek History, A Junior, by W. H. 
Spragge, 430 

Green's Short History of the English 
People, 3 vols., 192 

Historical Geography, The "Bri 
tannic,’’ Pts. I. and IL, 313 

Historic Links, by D. L. Maguire, 
6 


7 
History, Highways of, Bks. I., II, 
and III., 275 
The Children of, by M. S. Han- 


cock, 355 
Illustrative History, Mediæval Period, 


by A. Kimpster and C. 
Home, 35 
Irish Civilisation, The Story of 


Ancient, by P. W. Joyce, 275 
Lancashire, A School History of, by 
W. E. Rhodes, 275 
Middlesex, A School History of, by 
V. Plarr and F. W. 
Walton, 355 

Modern Historv, Factors in, by Prof. 
A. F. Pollard, 313 

Nineteenth-century History, Outlines 
of, by P. V. N. Myers, 35 

Old Testament History, by the Rev. 
T. Nicklin, vol. i., 58; vol. 
ii., 454 

Readings in, by the Rev. A. R. 

Whipham, 454 

Roman History, Stories from, by 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, 436 

Rome, The Greatness and Decline of: 
I., The Empire Builders; Il. 
Julius Caesar, bv G. Ferrero. 
translated by A. Zimmern, 45 

Scotland, A History of, for Schools 
Pt. L, by P. H. Brown, 

6 


43 

Scottish History in Our Schools, 76 
Industrial and Social History in 
the Eighteenth and Nine 
teenth Centuries, A Sketch 

of, by A. H. Stirling, 102 
Southampton, The Records of, by 
Prof. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 


35 
Surrey, A School History of, by H. E. 
Malden, 355 


MATHEMATICS. 
Algebra Course, A School, by F. 
Gorse, 236 
Elementary, by G. A. Went 


worth, 47 


Rd 
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EIE 
for Beginners, by W. 
Dodds, 36 
for Beginners, Easy Exercises in, 
W. S. Beard, 357 


Algebra 


for Secondary Schools, by W. 
Wells, 315 
Arithmetic, A Modern, with Graphs 


and Practical Exercises, Part 
I, by Н. S. Jones, 474 
Chiefly Examples, by G. W. 
Palmer, 315 
Clive’s New Shilling, 
Dr. W. Briggs, 114 
for Schools, by the Rev. J. B. 
Lock, new edition, revised, 
&c., with the assistance of, 
V. M. Turnbull, 437 
Modern Commercial, by G. H. 
Douglas, Pt. I., Elementary 
Stage, 154 
Murray's School, by A. J. Press- 
land, 276; Supplementary 
Exercises to, by A. J. Press- 
land, 276 
Pitman’s ‘* Method," Pt. VII, 
114 ; Complete, 276 
Rapid Methods in, by J. John- 
ston, 36 
Rational Test-cards in, Head 
Teachers’ Quartette Series : 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh Years, 531 
The Beginner's, 2 parts, 398 
The Leader, by G. Merchant, 
6 parts, 437 
The Methodical, by W. J. Green- 
street, Pts. I. and III., 437; 
Pts. II. and IV., 474 
Rational, Seventh Year’s 
Course, by G. Ricks, 114 
The School, by W. P. Workman, 
second edition, 474 
Arithmetical Examples and Exercises, 
ive Thousand, compiled by 
R. W. K. Edwards, 398 
Exercises for Junior Forms, by 
к. B. Morgan, Bk. ll. 
2 


7 

Arithmetics, Pitman's * Proficiency," 
Pts. I. and II., and Answers 
to Pt. II., 194; Pts. 111. and 
IV., and Answers to Pt. IIL., 
276; Pts. V., VL, VIL, and 
Answers, 308 

Bell's New Practical Arithmetic for 
Elementary Schools, by W. J. 
Stainer, 7 Bks., 437 


edited by 


The 


Book-keeping, The Elements of, by 
M. W. Jenkinson, 154 
Boole Curve-sewing Cards, Series II., 


3 

Calculus, First Steps in the, by A. F. 
van der Heyden, 77 

Equations, Differential, An Elemen- 
tary Treatise оп, by A. 
Cohen, 308 

Flatland; An Episode of, or How a 

lane Folk discovered the 


Third Dimension, by C. H. 
Hinton, 397 í 
Fourier’s Series and Integrals, Intro- 
duction to the Theory of, and 
the Mathematical Theory of 
the Conduction of Heat, by 
H. S. Carslaw, 194 
Geometrical Exercises, Pts. I. to IV., 
by L. Ashcroft, 134 
Geometry, Algebraic, A Key to, by 
W. M. Baker, 357 
A First. Ьу W. M. Baker and 
A. A. Bourne, 193 
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Geometry, A New, by 5. Barnard and 
J. M. Child, Pt. 11., 398; for 
Middle Forms, by 5. Barnard 
and J. M. Child, 357 
An Elementary ‘Treatise on the 


Theory and Practice of 
Euclid, by S. O. Andrew, 77 
and Physics, А First Year's 


Course in, by E. Young, Pts. 
I. and Il., 276; Pts. 1. to 
111., 463 
Book, А Second, by J. G. Hamil- 
ton and F. Kettle, 36 
Concrete, Exercises in, with Sup- 
plementary Discussions, by 
D. S. Wright, 357 
Elementary, by С. Hawkins, new 
edition, 23 
Elementary, À Sequel 
Russell, 357 
Elementary Solid, including the 
Mensuration of the Simpler 
Solids, by W. H. Jackson, 276 
of the Screw Propeller, The, by 
W. J. Goudie, 114 
Papers, New, by R. Deakin, 236 
Theoretical and Practical. Section 
IV. Rectangles | an Poly- 
gons, by Ww. P. Workman and 
A. G. Cracknell, 114 
or the Graphical Representa- 
tion of Algebraic Functions, 
by C. H. French and G. 
Key to, by 


to, by J. W. 


Graphs : 


Hydrostatics, Intermediate, by Dr. W. 
Briggs and Prof. G. H. 
Bryan, 397 
Materials, the Strength of, Text-book 
on, by S. E. Slocum an 
E. L. Hancock, 398 
Mathematical Papers, edited by E- J- 
Brooksmith, 277 
Mathematics, À Rhythmic Approach 
to, by E. L. Somervell, 36 
A School Course of, by D air, 


193 
Elementary, Algebra and Geo- 
metry, by А. Leighton, 193 
Junior Practical, by W. 
Stainer, 76 
Practical, by Prof. J. Perry, 276 
Preliminary Practical, Examples 
and Homework in, by T. I. 
Cowlishaw, 36 
The Teaching of, in the Elemen- 
tary ап the Secondary 
School, by J. W. A. Young,235 
Mechanics, Elementary, The Teaching 
of, 154 
Theoretical, An Elementary Trea- 
tise on, by J. H. Jeans, 314 
Problem Papers, Elementary, by C. V. 
Durell, 154 
Spherical Astronomy, A Compendium 
of, with its applications to the 
Determination and Reduction 
of Positions of the Fixed 
Stars, by Prof. S. Newcomb, 


314 
Statics, A First, by C. S. Jackson and 
R. M. Milne, 153 
Tables and Problems, compiled and 
arranged by T. Fatkin, 36 
Tots, е Long and Cross, by 


. E. Town, 474 
Trigonometry, Elementary, by C. 


Hawkins, 356 
for Beginners, by J. W. Mercer, 77 
Practical, by H. C. Playne and 
R. C. Fawdry, 114 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Berkshire, Highways and Byways in, 
by J. E. Vincent, 37 
Bible Lessons for Schools: Genesis, 
by E. M. Knox, 454 

Story, The, by H . Lawson, 
454 
Bible, The Way to Teach the, by the 
Rev. Dr. H. K. Moore, 58 
Boyhood, Healthy, by A. Trewby, 454 
Canadians, The Young, 79 
Character Building, à Collection of 
Aphorisms and Maxims, 
Original and Selected, with 
Notes, for School and General 
Use, by A. H. Angrave, 78 
Forming in School, by 
Ellis, 454 
Christ, The Child's Life of, by M. 
Dcarmer, 58 
Education and National Progress, 
Essays and Addresses, 18707 
1905, by Sir Norman Lockyer 


155 
and Ethics and other Essays on 
Educational Subjects, by 
A. W. Smith, 38 
The Psychological Principles of, 
by W. H. Horne, 358 
Esther, The Book of, by Dr. A. W. 
Treane, 454 
Fitch, Sir Joshua, by 
German Universities, The, and Uni- 
versity Study, from the Ger- 
man of F. Paulsen, 19 
In Statu Pupillari, 236 
Kings in Babylon, by A. M. Buckton, 


A. L. Lilley, 38 


195 

The First Book of, by Dr. 
A. E. Rubie, 454 
Letters to a Godchild, by 


58 
Life and Manners, by F. J. Gould, 58 
Little One's Library, 79 
Magic Whistle, The, and other Fairy- 
tale Plavs, by F. Nesbit, 
Model Reader, Blackie's, Bk. IV., 78 
Moral Instruction, by H. Major, three 
stages, 454 
A Scheme of, by Canon E. R. 
Bernard, 454 
Odysseus, The Tale of, edited by E. 
Haig Brown, 78 
Physical Exercises, by 
Seymour, 359 
St. Agnes and other Dramas, 
E. G. Harris, 195 
Scripture and Truth, by the late Dr. 
B. Jowett, 454 


Kings, 
A. Gardner, 


H. Rippon- 
by 


Speak Effectively, How (О, by C. 
Seymour, second edition, 285 
Who's Who, 1907. 37 


Who's Who Year-book, 1907, 37 

Wide-awake Series of  Sixpenny 
Readers, 78 

World's Calendar, The, Invented by 
the Rev. J. P. Wiles, 39 

World Without, The, and the World 
Within: Sunday Talks with 
my Children, by Prof. Р. 
Geddes, 58 


_ MopeERN LANGUAGES. 


Arnold's Lectures Françaises, Bk. | 
by J. S. Wolff, 233 

de Bawr, Madame, Michel Perrin, 

| edited by F. L. Carter, 152 

Bechstein’s Märchen, edited by 
Weekley, 190 


488 
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de la Bedolliére, E., Histoire de la 
Mére Michel et de son Chat, 


311 

Cassell’ New German Dictionary, 
revised and considerably en- 
larged by Dr. K. Breul, 273 

Cendrillon, by E. Magee, 73 

Chanson, La, de Roland, adapted by 
H. Rieu, 457 

Chien, Histoire d'un, and Le Vilain 
Petit Canard, edited by W. G. 
Hartog, 74 

Corneille, Le Cid, edited by H. W. 
Eve, 152 

Dent's Further Exercises in French 
Grammar, by F. M. S. 
Batchelor, 421 

Deutsche Gespráche, by E. A. Meyer, 


273 
Deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Das 
wissenschaftliche Studium 


der, by Dr. H. Hungerland, 


190 

Dichtung, Kurzer Leitfaden der deut- 
schen, by A. E. Cop, 326 

Dornröschen, Das Märchen vom, by 
H. Koch, 190 

Dumas, Aventure de D'Artagnan en 
Angleterre, edited by К. 
Auchmuty, 435 

Femmes Savantes, Les, edited by Dr. 
F. Spencer, 472 

Feuillet, D., Vie de Polichinelle, 73 

Fleur de Neige, by E. C. Hainsselin, 


311 

Francais, Les Classiques, issued under 
the general editorship of 
H. W. Allen, 435 


Français? Parlez-vous, by K. Fitz- 
gerald, 435 
French Classics, Cassell‘s Penny, 


edited by de V. Payen-Payne, 


435 

Easy Free Composition in, by 
L. M. Bull, 353 

Free Composition and Essay 
Writing in, by A. Philibert 
and A. Pratt, 353 

Grammar, A New, by R. H. 
Allpress and J. Laffitte, 151 

Grammar, А Skeleton, with 
Exercises, by H. C. Atkins, 


152 
Language, The Sounds of the, by 
P. Passy, translated by D. L. 
Savory and D. Jones, 435 
Speech and Spelling: a First 
Guide to French Pronuncia- 
tion, by S. A. Richards, 353 
Frenssen, G., Gravelotte, edited by O. 
Heller, 190 
Froschkónig, bv H. Koch, 190 
Fulda, Das verlorene Paradies, edited 
by P. H. Grummann, 354 
German Course, A First, by J. B. 
and J. A. Joerg, 472 
for Beginners, by L. Harcourt, 
Pts. I. and II., 152 
Grammar for Science Students, bv 
Dr. W. A. Osborne and E. E. 
Osborne, 18 
Hints on Teaching, bv Prof. W. 
Rippmann, third edition, 33 
Gersticker, F., Irrfahrten, edited by 
F. B. Sturm, 34 
Goethe, Iphigenie auf Tauris, edited 
bv P. S. Allen, 211 
Gréard, Un Moraliste Éducateur, by 
M. P. Bourgain, 395 
Grillparzer. Der arme Spielmann, 


edited by W. G. Howard, 33 


Groszvaterchen und Groszmiitterchen, 
by K. Weber, 34 
Poems, edited by C. E. 
Eggert, 274 
Hillern, W. von, Höher als die 
Kirche, edited by C. W. 
Eastman, 190 
V., Hernani, 
Kemshead, 233 
Le Coup d'État, edited by J. W. 
Longsdon, 435 
Labiche, E., et Delacour, La Cag- 
notte, edited by W. O. Farns- 
worth, 472 
and E. Martin, Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon, edited by 
W. G. Hartog, 73 
Le Baron de Fourchevif, 


Heine's 


Hugo, edited by C. 


two 


editions, edited by W. G. 
Hartog, 73 
Lefranc et Jessé, Le Major 


Cravachon, edited by W. G. 
Hartog, 152 

Laboulaye, E., Abdallah, edited by 
J. A. Wilson, 152 

Le Chateau de la Vie, edited by 

E. B. le François, 33 

de Lamartine, A., Le Manuscrit de 
ma Meére, by L. E. Farrer, 
311 : 

Lectures Primaires Illustrées, by E. 
Toutey, with an Introduction 
and Vocabulary by H. Bué, 


353 
Lustspiele, Vier kleine, by K. Weber, 


190 

Macé, Jean, Le Petit Ravagcot, edited 
by Dr. F. W. Wilson, 152 

Molière, Les  Précieuses  Ridicules, 
edited by G. H. Clarke, 


311 
Le Tartuffe, edited by C. H. C. 
Wright, 233 
Pages Choisies des Grands Ecrivains 
Modernes, by W. G. Hartog, 
311 
Pailleron, Le Monde ой l'on s'ennuie, 
edited by W. R. Price, 233 
Poésies pour les Enfants, Choix de, 


rédigé par Mlle. M. Hum- 
bert, 73 
Racine, Athalie, edited by G. H. 


Clarke, 339 

Riehl, W. H., Die vierzehn Nothelfer, 
edited by J. F. L. Raschen, 
274 

Rippmann's Picture Vocabulary: 
French, Second Series, and 
German, Second Series, 353 

Scribe et Delavigne, Le Diplomate, 
edited by W. G. Hartog, 311 


Ségur, Mme. de, Mémoires de 
Cadichon, edited by J. F. 
Rhoades, 233 

Seidel, H., Aus goldenen Tagen, 


edited by Dr. W. Bernhardt, 


311 

Siècle, Le XIXe, Napoléon Bonaparte : 
Les Facultés Maitresses, bv 
H. Taine; Caractéres Géné- 
raux de la Civilisation 
Moderne, by A. Rambaud, 
edited by H. Cammartin and 
C. E. C. Hanbury, 395 

Spanish Book, Dent’s First, by F. R. 
Robert, 33 

Stories and Anecdotes for Translation 
into French, by C. Heath, 


325 
Sudermann, H., Teja, edited by R. C. 
Ford, 311 


Troisel, La Famille, by Mrs. J. G. 
Frazer, 353 
Tulipe, L'Histoire d'une, edited by 


de Vigny, A., Histoire de 1’Adjudant, 
edited by C. Brereton, 73 
Vivent les Vacances! by C. Saunois, 


472 
Vogel, Der goldene, and other Tales, 
by Prof. W. Rippmann, 395 


PEDAGOGY. 


Character, the Formation of, Some 
Studies in, vol. v., 
Education Series, 97 

Children of the Nation, The, by the 
Right Hon. Sir John E. 
Gorst, 96 

Education and Social Life, by Dr. 
T. W. Harper, 142 

Bill of 1906, The, by S. L. 
Porter, 278 

during the Renaissance, by Prof. 
W. H. Woodward, 142 

Intellectual, The Principles of, by 
F. H. Matthews, 399 

the History of, A Brief Course of, 
by P. Monroe, 399 

Elocution, Natural, by H. Flint, 278 

Exposition in School, by T. C. 
Mitchill and G. R. Carpen- 
ter, 277 

Eyesight in Schools, by C. C. С, 
78 


Home 


27 

Health of the School Ch'ld, The, by 
Dr. W. L. Mackenzie, 97 

Herbart, The Secret of, by Dr. F. H. 
Hayward, 277 

Moral and Civic Instruction, Graded 

Svllabus of, 277 

Note-taking, bv A. T. Robinson, 277 

Physical Training, by Dr. D. A. Sar 
gent, 142 

Psychology, A Primer of, by Miss 
Brackenbury, 277 

for Teachers, by Prof. C. Lloyd 

Morgan, new edition, 277 

Recreation Evening Schools, A Plea 

for, 278 

Hygiene and the Laws of 

Health, by Dr. C. Porter. o7 

Secondary Education, Principles of, by 
C. de Garmo, 278 | 

Teaching, Methods in, Ьу R. V. Win- 
terburn, 309 

Principles and Methods in, by 

Prof. J. Welton, 20 

Temptations, Social, of Early and 
School Life, by Dr. C. G 
Wheelhouse, 278 


School 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Animals, Tommy Smith’s Other, by 
E. Selous, 140 
Becker's Patent Flexible Stencil, 68 
Bird Book, The, by F. Eckstorm, 474 
Birds, The Commoner Wild, of Great 
Britain, bv D. T. Price, 236 
Botany, A Text-book of, Pt. I., The 
Anatomy of Flowering Plants, 
by M. Yates, їсс 
Laboratory and Field Manual of. 
by J. Y. Bergen and B. M. 
Davis, 357 
Practical, An Introduction to, b 
E. H. Davies, 236 


Principles of, by J. Y. Bergen and 


B. M. Davis, 236 


Seasonal, bv M. O'B. Harris, 23^ 
Builders of the Bodv, by E. Miles and 


M. John, 357 


T. R. N. Crofts, 152 | 


ee eee ool 
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Cambridge Natural History, The: vol. 
i., Protozoa, Porifera, Coelen- 
terata, Ctenophora, and 
Echinodermata, by M. Har- 
tog, I. B. J. Sollas, S. J. 


Hickson, and E. W. Mac- 
Bride, 180 
Chemistry, Inorganic, Practical 


Methods of, by Dr. F. M. 
Perkin, 115 

in Schools, A Method of Teaching, 
by A. M. Hughes and R. 
Stern, 154 

Introductory, Special Experiments 
and Discussions in, with a 
Plan for the Organisation of 
the Subject-matter, by Dr. 
E. P. Schoch, 115 

Organic, Systematic Practical, by 
G. M. Norman, 399 

The Complete School, by F. M. 
Oldham, 398 

Church's Laboratory Guide, revised 
and partly rewritten by E. 
Kinch, eighth edition, 37 
Electricity and Magnetism, Examples 

in the Mathematical Theory 
of, edited by J. G. Leathem, 


194 
Applied, by J. P. Yorke, 194 
Conduction of, through Gases, by 
Prof. J. J. Thomson, second 
edition, 114 
Technical, bv H. T. Davidge and 
R. W. Hutchinson, 316 
Engineering, Electrical, Elementary, by 
J. H. Shaxby, 399 
Flowers, Wild, How to Study, by the 
Rev. G. Henslow, 215 
French Readings in Science, edited by 
de V. Payen-Payne 190 
Geology, How to Study, by E. Evans, 


277 
Health, Good, I., by Dr. F. G. Jewett, 
154; L, by F. H. Shoosmith, 


154 
Reader, A, I., by Dr. C. E. 
Shelly and Е. Stenhouse, 


154 
Heat, Light, and Sound, by J. R. Ash- 
worth, 316 
Shadows, by W. Jamieson, 398 
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Horticulture, The Principles of, by 
W. M. Webb, 236 
Hydraulics, by S. Dunkerley, vol. i., 

8 


43 
Hygiene and Temperance, by F. L. 
Mather, 154 
School, by H. Jones, 474 
Insectivorous Plants, W. and A. K. 
Johnston’s illustrations of, 347 
Life and Evolution, by F. W. Headley, 


1$4 

Light, by F. E. Rees, 77 

Magnetism and Electricity, Practical, 
A First-year Course of, by 
P. E. Shaw, 194 

and Electricity, The School, by 

Dr. R. H. Jude, 37 

Mechanics and Physics, Theoretical 
and Practical, by A. H. Mac- 
kenzie, 37 

Microscope, The, and how to use it, 
by T. C. White, third edition, 


474 

Nature, A Tardiness in, and other 
Papers, by M. Christie, edited 
with Memoir by M. Withers, 


263 
Lore, June, 1906, by F. H. Shoo- 
smith, 277 
Mother, A Second Year's Work 
| with, by A. L. Sandford, 358 
round the House, by P. Wilson, 


399 
Studies and Fairy Tales, Pt. II., 
by C. I. Dodd, 236 
Study Pictures, Philips’, 357 
Nature’s Storyland, In, by E. Hirons, 
second edition, 438 
Optics, nie gas by Prof. R. W. 


0006.77 ; 
Philips! School Gardening Diagrams, 


II 
Physics, A First Course in, by R. A. 

Millikan and H. G. Gale, 37 

A Laboratory Course іп, by 
R. A. Millikan and H. G. 
Gale, 315 

Exercises in, for the use of 
Schools, by J. H. Leonard and 
W. H. Salmon, 195 

Practical, A Second Year’s Course 
in, by J. Sinclair, 399 


489 


Physics, The Tutorial, vol. iii., A Text- 
book of Light, by Dr. R. W. 
Stewart, fourth edition, re- 
vised by J. Satterley, 246 - 

Theoretical and Descriptive, by 
H. C. Cheston, J. S. Gibson, 
and C. E. Zimmerman, 195 

Physiology, Human, First Stage, Dr. 
G. N. Meachen, 25 

Plant Description, Forms 
Evans, 475 

Ecology, Introduction to, by Prof. 
J. Henslow, 236 
Life, Observation Lessons in, by 
F. H. Shoosmith, 277 
Life, Studies in, by J. Adams, 
о 


or, by E. 


5 e 
Studies in Garden and 
by H. F. Jones, 


3 
Life 
School, 


126 
Life, The Study of, for Young 
People, by Dr. M. C. Stopes, 


91 

Plants, British Flowering, Notes оп 
the Life-history of, by Lord 
Avebury, 315 

School Garden, The, by J. E. Hen- 


nesey, 358 
Journey, The, by J. H. Cowham, 
277 
Science, Elementary, for the Pre- 


liminary Certificate Examina- 
tion. Section B, Physics, by 
J. Satterly, 194 

Elementary, for Pupil Teachers, 
by W. T. Clough and A. E. 
Dunstan, 203 

of Common Life, by J. B. Cop- 
pock, 194 

through Stories, by C. M. Foot, 


475 

Sound and Rhythm, by W. Edmunds, 
77 

Steam and other Engines, by J. Dun- 


can, 438 

Time and Clocks, by H. H. Cunyng- 
hame, 316 

Wild Life of a Field, an Introduction 
to Nature-study, 78 

Zoology, General, A Text-book in, by 
H. Linville and H. A. 
Kelly, 216 


RICHARD CLAY AND Sons, LIMITED, 
BREAD STREET HILL, F.C., AND 
BUNGAY, SUFFOLK. 


Dec., 1907.] 


to take Newnes' great National Edition 
of Green's Short History of the English 
People? If not, make the start while 
Nos. І to 5 are still obtainable. Un- 
doubtedly you have an ordinary volume 
of that notable work, and do not think it 
worth while to take the great illustrated 
edition. But if you knew the reasons for 
its publication, you would know what 
unique value it has, and recognise that 
your historical library is incomplete 
without it. 

In her introduction to the Illustrated 
Edition, Mrs. J. R. Green points out 
that:—" It was a favourite wish of my 
husband's to see English History inter- 
preted and illustrated by pictures which 
should tell us how men and things 
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Have you commenced 


XIX 


appeared to the lookers-on of their own day, 
and how contemporary observers aimed at 
representing them. This edition of his 
book is an attempt to carry out such an 
idea. The Short History, with its vivid 
realisation of all that goes to make up the 
life of a People, lends itself in a singular 
way to illustrations which are themselves 
the work of thc people century by century, 
and the wisdom of the historian is con- 
stantly justified as the details of some 
vivid description, or the significance with 
which some incident is closed, or the new 
measure and proportion given to facts 
that before this time were common and 
despised, are finely emphasised by the 
work of old scribes or artists to whom all 
these things were present realities." 


The work complete will contain over 1,900 pages 


and 1,400 


illustrations. 


The illustrations will 


comprise 250 full-page pictures, 19 superb coloured 
plates, some in as many as 16 colours; 200 portraits 
of Historical Celebrities will be included, as well as 
32 carefully prepared maps and plans of great value. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS SHOWING 


SPECIMEN PAGES AND 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Newnes’ National Edition of 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE 


Complete in 40 Fortnightly Parts. 


Price Td. net each. 


FIRST FIVE PARTS ON SALE EVERYWHERE 


Publishers: GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 99, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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G. CUSSONS’ TECHNICAL WORKS, 


BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 


— “2 


Demonstrations with Cussons’ New Mathematical 
and Mechanical Laboratory Apparatus can be seen 
by appointment at our London Showroom, 


THANET HOUSE, 231, STRAND (SRR ‘courte ). 


Manufacturers of Engineeri ng Models and Apparatus 
supplied to the Bedford School Engineering Laboratories, 
Royal Naval Colleges at Dartmouth and Osborne, London 
County Council, Manchester Municipal School of Tech- 
nology, &c., &c. 


MAKERS OF FLETCHER'S TROLLEY APPARATUS, 


homm 
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THE “ENGLEFIELD” SCHOOL EASEL. 


The best appliance for an Art Room. 6s, · 


THE “ERECTNEK” BOOK SUPPORT. 


For the correction of stooping, and the preservation of the eye- 
En of es young during the period of their schoollife. Prices 
rom 2s. 6 

Write for descriptive circulars to Mr. A. ENGLEPIELD, Longford, Gloucester. 
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m ar THE RUGBY PRESS 
A Ох ORDINARY. "EROS" Undertakes every description of Letterpress Printing, 
Koh-I-Noor Pencils are one price, 4d. and makes a Speciality of | 
sach, ЗА 6d. ре qaem; everywhere, PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS 
) Stati rs, wc. Jatalogwue “ee e e . 
Hel AU Mirror MOM Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations), 
Lane, London, E.C. Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, &c., &c., 
most carefully printed, and strictest confidence observed. 
ADDRESS - - - THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
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COMPLETE pa "aus 
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SENT FREE TO 
PRINCIPALS AND 
SCIENCE MASTERS 
ON APPLICATION 


PHILIP HARRIS & CO., Ltd., 


Scientific Instrument Specialists, | 
BIRMINGHAM «x DUBLIN. 
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